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MEMOIR  OP  THE  LATE  DR.  PATERSON, 

Ii  our  obituary  notice  of  tbis  rerered  friend,  which  appeared  in  the 
namber  of  this  Magaiine  for  August  1855,  we  expressed  a  hope  that 
from  the  papers  Dr.  P.  had  left  behind  him,  some  account  of  his  vari- 
ous and  important  labours,  and  of  the  scenes  of  peril  and  adventure 
through  which  he  had  passed,  might  be  prepared  and  given  to  the 
public  We  are  happy  to  find  this  hope  realized  in  the  appearance  of 
a  handsome  volume  of  about  450  pages,  of  which  the  full  title  is  given 
below.*  It  was  well  that  Dr.  Paterson's  manuscripts  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  so  competent  an  Editor  as  Dr.  Alexander,  for  the  result 
is  such  as  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  Dr.  P.*s  friends,  and  not 
less  welcome  to  those  friends  of  Christianity  who  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  efforts  made  by  good  men  to  make  inroads  upon  the  regions  of 
moral  darkness,  where  Christianity  is  but  a  name,  and  where  a  state- 
bound  formalism  forbids  all  free  action,  and  would,  if  it  could,  forbid 
e?en  free  thought.  Dr.  Paterson's  career,  from  the  day  he  left  his 
oatire  shores,  with  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  East  as  a  miteionarv, 
ras  a  career  of  adventure  as  well  as  of  labour,  and,  therefore,  many  of 
bis  reminiscences  have  all  the  strangeness  of  fiction,  with  the  additional 
charm  of  being  a  sober  narrative  of  facts.  But  in  this  brief  sketch, 
the  materials  of  which  we  take  chiefiy  from  Dr.  Alexander  s  prefatory 
Memoir,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  earlier  period  of  our  friend's 
history,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  account  of  his  early  days  will 
stimulate  the  curiosity  of  every  intelligent  reader  to  learn  his  whole 
story,  and  that  they  may  find  in  the  volume  we  now  introduce  to  their 
notice,  but  upon  the  main  contents  of  which  we  do  not  trench  by  the 
slight  notices  which  follow.  And  here  we  say,  once  for  all,  that  we 
are  much  indebted  to  the  Editor  for  the  careful  and  judicious  use  he 
has  made  of  the  materiaU  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  construction 
of  the  work. 

•  The  Book  for  every  Land ;  Ueminiscenccs  of  Labour  and  Adventure  in  the 
work  of  Bible  Circulation  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  Uussia,  by  the  late  John 
Patcrson,  D.D.  Edited,  with  a  prefatory  Memoir,  by  William  Lindsay  Alexander, 
D.I)^  F.R.A.S.     London :  John  Snow. 
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2  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Faterson,  Jan. 

Dr.  John  Paterson  was  the  son  of  George  and  Isabella  Paterson,  and 
was  born  at  Duntocber,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  26th  of  February  1776. 
He  was  the  third  of  a  family  of  six,  of  whom  four  were  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  His  parents  were  per^fons  of  intelligence,  and  were  held  in 
repute  among  those  who  knew  them.  On  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
the  religious  instruction  he  received  from  his  parents  made,  at  an  early 
period  of  hU  life,  a  deep  impression. 

At  school  these  impressions  were  deepened,  but  as  in  many  cases, 
these  neither  wholly  passed  away  nor  deepened  within  him  so  as  to 
lead  to  religious  decision.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
prepared  the  way  for  subsequent  impulses,  which  brought  him,  while 
yet  a  youth,  to  give  himself  to  the  Lord,  with  a  resolution  from  which, 
during  a  long  life,  he  never  swerved.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  a 
minister  of  the  then  "  Burgher  synod,"  was  the  instrument  to  whom  he 
owed  his  final  christian  decision.  The  saving  light  of  gospel  truth 
gradually  dawned  upon  his  mind,  after  being  brought  through  darkness 
and  almost  despair.  He  cast  himself  on  the  provision  made  for  the 
guilty  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  found  peace  and  rest  to  his  soul. 
The  perusal  of  a  christian  tract  was  helpful  to  him  at  that  early  stage, 
and  perhaps  that  circumstance  made  him  ever  after  partial  to  this  me- 
thod of  christian  usefulness. 

After  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  handicraft,  but  his  love 
of  reading  led  him  to  devote  his  spare  time  to  study,  and  he  also  sought 
and  found  advantage  from  the  society  of  christian  people.  Having 
removed  to  Glasgow  he  came  under  the  influence  of  those  religious 
movements  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  stirred  the  whole 
community.  Mr.  Paterson  did  not  at  first  approve  of  what  he  heard 
and  saw  among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Haldane,  and  his  Presbyterian 
leanings  made  him  averse  to  any  connexion  with  ^'  Independents;"  but 
he  could  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  calmly  examined  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  church  government,  which  then  occupied  and  divided  the  minds 
of  many  good  people.  The  result  was  that  he  joined  the  new  body, 
became  a  student  of  Mr.  Haldane's  class,  first,  under  Mr.  Innes  at  Dun- 
dee, and  afterwards  under  Mr.  Ewing  at  Glasgow.  Having  finished 
his  studies,  he  ^as  sent  to  preach  at  the  village  of  Cambuslang,  near 
Glasgow.  A  church  was  soon  after  formed  there,  and  Mr.  Paterson 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1803. 

The  churches  in  Edinburgh  had  their  attention  about  this  time  turned 
to  India  as  a  field  of  missions,  and  resolved  to  send  forth  one  or  two 
labourers  thither.  A  request  was  sent  to  Mr.  Paterson  that  he  should 
be  one  of  the  agents  in  this  enterprise.  His  missionary  spirit  respond- 
ed to  the  call,  and  he  left  his  people,  resolving  to  give  himself  to  the 
Lord's  work  among  the  heathen.  With  this  view  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh  to  prosecute  some  preparatory  studies  before  going  out.  It 
was  thought  desirable  to  send  out  two  men  to  this  work,  and  Mr.  Hal- 
dane requested  Mr.  P.  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  suitable  companion. 
He  observed  among  the  students  one  whose  appearance  and  manners 
pointed  him  out  as  the  kind  of  man  required,  and  though  previously 
little  known,  Mr.  P.  unhesitatingly  said  that  is  the  man.  The  indi- 
vidual thus  selected  was  Mr.  Ebenezer  Henderson,  and  the  subsequent 
harmonious  and  useful  career  of  the  two  devoted  evangelists  sufficiently 
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proTed  tbe  wisdom  of  the  choice.  The  destiDation  of  the  mission- 
aries was  Snrat,  and  the  two  friends  in  due  time  embarked,  but  not  to 
India.  It  was  needful  then  to  seek  an  entrance  into  India  through  a 
circuitous  channel.  Admission  could  be  obtained  only  by  passengers 
iD  Danibh  vessels  landing  at  a  Danish  settlement ;  and  so  our  young 
friends  took  their  passage  in  a  vessel  going  to  Denmark,  intending  to 
sail  thence  in  a  Danish  vessel  to  the  East.  In  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed, and  were  obliged  to  winter  in  Copenhagen.  While  there  de- 
tained, they  began  to  try  to  be  useful  by  circulating  tracts, — got  some 
printed,  and  found  so  much  encouragement  in  the  distribution  of  them, 
diat  ere  long  they  found  their  hands  full  of  work,  and  a  field  of  useful- 
ness opening  before  them  fitted  to  command  their  highest  energies,  and 
to  gratify  their  best  wishes.  In  short,  they  soon  found  the  whole  of 
tbe  north  of  Europe  opening  up  to  them  as  a  sphere  for  evangelistic 
effort.  The  want  of  the  Scriptures  pointed  out  the  importance  of  pro- 
tiding  versions  and  editions  in  the  languages  of  the  people ; — their 
want  of  religious  knowledge  rendered  the  christian  tracts  prepared  for 
them  of  high  value,  and  everywhere  providence  seemed  to  be  leading 
them  on  so  that  they  could  neither  mistake  the  path  of  duty  nor  refuse 
to  walk  in  it. 

These  few  facts  have  conducted  us  to  the  scenes  of  Dr.  Paterson's 
kbours  in  the  cause  of  the  Bible  and  of  christian  efibrt  among  the 
northern  nations,  of  which  he  has  himself  given  so  graphic  an  account 
in  the  volume  now  published.  Upon  the  details  there  given  we  do  not 
enter,  but  recommend  the  history  of  Dr.  P.'s  proceedings  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  as  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest.  After  the 
Russian  Bible  Society's  operations  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  Dr.  P. 
found  there  was  nothing  farther  for  him  to  do  in  Russia,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land.  This  was  in  1827.  From  that  time  till  his 
death  in  1 856,  Dr.  P.  was  variously  and  usefully  occupied.  He  often 
preached  in  the  pulpits  of  his  congregational  brethren,  and  his  public 
appearances  were  highly  acceptable  to  many.  His  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness also  made  him  a  useful  member  of  committees  connected  with  the 
Institutions  of  the  congregational  body,  and  his  services  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Missionary  Society,  were  always 
willingly  rendered  by  him,  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  directors  of 
those  Institutions. 

Dr.  Paterson  has  said  little  or  nothing  of  his  private  and  domestic 
circumstances  in  these  reminiscences,  and  his  editor  has  followed  the 
same  course.  It  would,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  render  such  mat- 
ters prominent  in  such  a  brief  sketch  as  this.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his 
laat  days  were  cheered  by  his  being  able  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Dandee,  where  the  presence  of  his  daughter  and  of  other  friends  shed 
a  pleasant  light  over  the  calm  evening  of  life. 

He  spent  the  summers  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter  at  Kincaldruro, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  was  able  to  be  much  in 
the  open  air,  without  fatigue.  His  feebleness  had  increased  during  the 
preceding  winter  so  that  he  could  not  walk  out  of  doors  without  assist- 
ance, otherwise  his  health  was  much  as  it  had  been.  "  I  was  struck," 
writes  his  daughter,  "by  an  unusual  degree  of  gentleness  and  afiection- 
ate  gratitude  for  any  little  service  rendered,  and  of  patience  in  bearing 
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the  feebleuess  which  his  constant  habit  of  activity  rendered  the  more 
trying.  He  evidently  did  not  expect  to  be  long  spared,  and  had  even 
ehosen  for  himself  the  site  in  the  new  cemetery,  Dundee,  where  he  is 
now  interred.'' 

After  a  few  days  more  of  suffering  and  increasing  weakness,  he 
peacefuUy  fell  asleep,  and  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  sin,  sorrow,  and 
suffering.     He  died  in  his  eightieth  year. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Alexander  s  estimate  of  Dr.  P/s  character,  and 
we  give  it  with  but  slight  abridgment.  It  substantially  agrees  with 
the  brief  utterances  of  our  own  view  of  our  departed  friend's  character- 
istic excellencies.  We  knew  him  well,  and  esteemed  him  highly,  and 
valued  his  friendship,  and  lamented  his  death.  Though,  for  his  own 
sake,  we  could  not  desire  his  prolonged  stay,  yet  for  our  own,  we  could 
have  wished  the  continuance  of  Christian  fellowship  with  him  on  earth, 
till  we  had  ourselves  been  permitted  to  depart  with  him,  to  be  with 
Ckrist,  which  is  far  better. 

'^  Dr.  Paterson  was  a  man  of  a  robust  and  massive  frame,  and  in  this 
respect  there  was  a  somewhat  striking  correspondence  between  his  out- 
ward person  and  the  prevailing  c&at  and  character  of  his  moral  develop- 
nient.  There  was  nothing  particularly  refined,  elegant,  or  graceful  in 
either.  But  the  strength,  energy,  and  decision,  which  his  large  struc- 
ture, his  firm  tread,  and  his  strongly  marked  features  betokened,  were 
not  belied  by  his  actual  character  and  conduct.  His  mental  operations 
were  not  quick  ;  he  was  wont  to  survey  a  subject  calmly,  cautiously, 
comprehensively,  before  he  came  to  a  conclusion  upon  it ;  but  having 
once  seen  his  way  to  a  decision,  he  went  to  it  firmly,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  indomitable  perseverance.  The  most  prominent  characteristic 
of  his  iiiind  was  strong,  robust  sense,  combined  with  great  practical 
sai^ity.  His  judgment  of  men  and  afiairs  could  almost  always  be 
depended  upon ;  and  his  capacity  for  business,  especially  in  the  con- 
ducting of  religious  societies,  was  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  not  a 
roan  who  talked  much ;  he  had  little  to  say  either  in  commendation  or 
defence  of  the  measures  he  suggested ;  bnt  these  were  usually  so 
judicious,  so  manifestly  the  best,  that  it  very  rarely  happened  they 
were  either  rejected  or  greatly  modified. 

^^  The  same  largeness  and  strength  appeared  in  the  sphere  of  bis  affec- 
tions. He  was  endowed  with  a  capacious  heart,  over  which  the  kindli- 
est and  most  generous  emotions  prevailed.  There  was  nothing  mean, 
nothing  selfish,  nothing  hypocritical,  nothing  tortuous  about  him ;  all 
was  simple^  genuine,  straightforward,  and  honourable.  With  all  his 
native  shrewdness,  and  after  all  the  experience  he  had  had  of  the 
world,  he  retained,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  '^charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil,"  which  *'*'  believeth  all  things,'*  which  "  hopeth  all  things." 
.  .  He  knew  well  enough  there  were  bad  men  in  the  world,  and  he 
knew  also  that  good  men  often  do  very  bad  things ;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  his  habit  not  to  think  of  such  subjects ;  nor  to  realise  their  existence, 
excepting  where  prudence  or  duty  required. 

"  Within  the  domestic  and  social  circle  his  deportment  was  singularly 
amiable.  He  loved  the  society  of  Christian  friends,  and  all  such  were 
received  by  him  with  a  cordial  and  genial  welcome.  He  stuck  firm 
by  old  friendships,  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  unsusceptible  of  new 
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Utacbmeiits.  As  a  son  and  brother,  as  a  husband  and  father,  his  con- 
<iQCtw&B  most  exemplary;  from  the  fall  fountain  of  his  affections  a 
stream  of  love  continually  flowed  around  the  circle  within  which  were 
gathered  those  whom  the  ties  of  relationship  bound  to  him^ 

"  His  religions  character  was  marked  by  simplicity,  meekness,  purity, 
and  ooQsiatency.  He  was  not  a  roan  to  talk  about  ^^  experiences,**  or 
to  indulge  in  cant  of  any  sort.  But  he  knew  well  what  religious  expe- 
neoce  is,  and  many  a  kind  and  wise  word  he  was  able  to  drop  for  the 
guidance  of  the  perplexed,  or  the  comfort  of  the  depressed  in  spiritual 
matters.  His  theological  views  fell  in  with  the  system  of  moderate 
Galnnism,  though,  on  some  points,  he  had  not  wholly  cast  from  him 
the  bias  early  acquired  from  the  writings  of  Sandeman.  He  loved  to 
eontem plate,  and  delighted  to  proclaim  a  free  Gospel,  in  which  salva- 
tion is  offered  to  the  chief  of  sinners.  In  his  sermons,  the  expression, 
""  a  full,  free,  and  everlasting  pardon  through  the  doing  and  dying  of 
the  Son  of  God,"  was  often  on  his  lips.  It  was  on  this  precious  truth 
that  his  own  soul  rested,  so  as  to  find  peace ;  here  was  the  beginning  of 
his  confidence,  and  the  pillar  of  his  hopes ;  with  this  as  his  stay  and 
solaoe  he  went  through  life ;  and  in  the  faith  of  this  he  died,  an  old 
man  and  full  of  years,  but  strong  in  £aith,  and  having  ''  a  hope  full  of 
immortality." 

*'  His  life  was  one  of  codstant,  severe,  and  self-denying  labour  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  On  earth  such  labours 
are  seldom  appreciated  as  they  ought,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. But  his  record  is  on  high.  That  gracious  Master,  whom  so 
fiiithfully  and  so  lovingly  he  served,  has  '^  not  been  unmindful  of  his  work 
of  £aith  and  labour  of  love."  Already  he  enjoys  his  reward  in  ^'  an  in- 
heritance with  all  them  that  are  sanctified.**  And  on  earth  there  are 
still  many  to  whom  his  memory  is  dear,  who  count  it  a  privilege  to 
hare  known  him,  and  laboured  with  him,  and  who  are  hoping,  through 
grace,  to  rejoin  him  in  the  '*  better  country,"  there  to  resume  the  inter- 
course which  death  has  interrupted,  and  to  essay  nobler  service  than 
the  infirmities  of  earth  permit." 


JOURNALISM. 

Had  we  space  and  time  at  our  command  we  might  write  an  article  of 
sufficient  breadth  and  length — of  suflicient  research  and  interest — to  war- 
rant our  putting  so  presumptuous  a  heading  to  this  paper  as  '^  Journal- 
ism." The  word  is  too  general,  /or  our  remarks  must  be  limited  to 
religious  journalism ;  and  restricted  still  further  to  some  features  which 
our  modem  religious  journalism  does  exhibit,  or  which  it  ought.  Our 
ohject  is  not  to  give  photographs  of  individual  journals,  but  to  throw 
out  some  thoughts  on  what  our  title  expresses.  So  much  then  for 
what  we  propose. 

The  important  place  which  journalism  now  holds  among  the  elements 
of  our  intellectual  life  must  strike  every  reflecting  mind.  Every  man 
who  reads  any  thing,  reads  something  of  the  periodical  kind.  It  may 
be  a  penny  newspaper,  or  a  penny  magasine — some  daily,  or  weekly,  or 
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monthly  digest  of  news  or  instruction.  We  fear  that  many  who  seldom 
open  their  Bibles  never  fail  to  look  at  ^*  the  paper;"  and  that  their 
thoughts  are  more  occupied  with  the  topics  of  the  day  than  with  the 
GOOD  NEWS — the  gospel — and  their  opinions  moulded  more  effectually 
by  the  tone  and  teaching  of  their  favourite  periodical,  than  by  the  great 
verities  of  revelation,  and  the  everlasting  principles  of  mercy  and  right- 
eonsness  it  unfolds. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  do  not  decry  the  value  of  the  weekly 
or  monthly  organ  of  intelligence  and  criticism.  Far  less  would  we 
proscribe  that  sort  of  reading.  It  holds,  as  we  have  said,  an  important 
place  among  the  elements  of  modern  intellectual  life :  and  the  best  class 
of  religions  magazines  may  minister  to  the  spiritual  life  :  what  we  mean 
is  to  interpose  a  caution. — for  which  there  is  abundance  of  room — lest 
the  constant  habit  of  reading  periodical  literature,  and  stopping  short 
there,  should  induce  the  neglect  of  more  solid  mental  food,  and  espe- 
cially lest  the  Book  of  books  should  be  neglected,  while  a  thousand  other 
publications  are  eagerly  devoured. 

The  fact,  however,  that  periodical  literature  is  so  much  the  order  of 
the  day,  renders  it  all  the  more  important  that  its  character  shovld  he  as 
pure  and  lofty  as  its  influence  is  extensive  In  a  former  age,  when  au- 
thors produced  folios,  and  readers  had  time  to  study  them,  the  ephe- 
meral pamphlet  had  little  effect,  and  was  soon  forgotten,  but  now,  when 
our  first  writers  issue  their  works  as  serials,  and  are  content  to  be 
perused  in  bits,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  power  of  the  press  as 
80. employed,  and,  therefore,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
the  literary  food  so  provided  should  be  sound  and  wholesome,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  superior  in  point  of  talent,  that  pernicious  stuff  of 
inferior  quality  may  have  no  chance  in  competition  with  it. 

In  a  recent  article  on  *^  the  Religious  Press,"  we  expressed,  in  strong 
terms,  our  sense  of  wrong  done  to  that  section  of  the  press,  by  the  indis- 
criminate condemnation  in  which  some  writers  have  indulged.  We 
have  a  high  sense  of  the  character  for  truthfulness,  fairness,  impartial- 
ity, and  uprightness  the  religious  press  ought  to  maintain  ;  and  when 
any  portion  of  it  plays  a  dishonourable  part,  none  would  more  sincerely 
deplore  it,  and  none  feel  more  indignant  than  ourselves.  It  is  high 
treason  against  the  holy  cause  of  religion  when  any  public  representa- 
tives of  that  cause  through  the  press  give  occasion  to  the  enemy  to 
speak  reproachfully.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  screen  the  guilty,  but  as  far 
be  it  from  us  to  condemn  the  innocent,  or  to  involve  innocent  and  guilty 
alike  in  one  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation. 

Religious  journalism  ought  to  erect  a  lofty  standard  of  morality. 
Whatever  things  are  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report — these  it  ought  to 
honour  and  to  render  honourable  and  admirable.  Whatever  is  pollut- 
ing, debasing,  of  evil  report,  it  ought  to  render  odious,  and  to  denounce 
with  unsparing  severity.  Still  it  is  vice,  rather  than  the  vicious,  it  is 
the  part  of  the  journalist  to  hold  up  to  public  reprobation.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  difficult  to  avoid  personalities,  but  when  *'  a  parable"  may 
convey  the  censure,  and  the  guilty  be  left  to  pass  sentence  upon  him- 
self^ then  he  will  bear  to  hear  the  application,  ^^  Thou  art  the  man."  We 
have  often  observed  that  a  malignant  nature  is  gratified  by  an  oppor- 
tunity of  driving  home  an  accusation  to  some  individual  culprit,  while 
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t  natare  purified  and  sweetened  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  rather  uses 
means  to  bring  the  guilty  one  to  repentance  without  exposure.  To 
prodace  contrition  of  heart,  the  directest  way,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
is  to  deal  very  tenderly  with  the  offender.  To  produce  irritation  and 
to  harden  in  the  ways  of  transgression,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deal  in 
taants  and  unfeeling  reproaches.  In  private  quarrels  a  soft  answer  has 
a  proverbial  efficacy  in  turning  away  wrath.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
written  controversies.  The  war  of  words  may  rage  long  enough,  in- 
deed as  long  as  the  combatants  try  who  shall  use  the  most  cutting,  sting- 
ing, offensive  language.  In  such  a  conflict  it  is  no  longer  matter  of  argu- 
ment, but  of  abuse,  and  the  contest  is  not  for  truth  and  right,  but  for 
the  mortification  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  the  tone  of  a  religious  jour- 
nal may  be  controversial  without  its  having  the  pleasure  of  finding  an 
actual  opponent.  In  that  case  its  acerbity  of  language  and  fulmina- 
tioo  of  threats  are  wasted,  or  at  least  thrown  away,  upon  an  enemy  that 
cares  not  for  it,  as  when  some  irate  editor,  for  want  of  other  foe,  will 
attack  an  author  of  the  last  century. 

Another  thought  about  religious  journalism  is  that  in  the  department 
of  it  devoted  to  practical  Christianity,  whether  as  exhibiting  specimens  of 
it  in  the  shape  of  memoirs  of  the  departed,  or  as  laying  down  the  princi- 
ples, and  stating  the  motives,  and  illustrating  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
there  should  be  a  studious  adaptation  of  the  manner  of  presenting  the  truth 
to  the  general  readers  of  the  journal.  The  editor,  if  he  knows  his  duty, 
will,  in  the  selection  of  his  materials,  never  lose  sight  of  this.  In  other 
words,  the  contents  of  the  journal  must  be  aimed  at  the  readers  viewed 
ad  a  class : — a  class,  no  doubt,  diversified,  but  still  a  class.  Guided 
bj  this  principle  a  wise  editor  may  as  often  reject  an  offered  communi- 
cation because  it  is  too  high,  as  because  it  is  low,  for  the  readers  whose 
mental  wants  he  has  to  supply.  It  is  not  the  best  watch  that  goes 
fastest,  nor  the  best  marksman  who  fires  at  the  greatest  angle  with  the 
horizon,  nor  the  hottest  oven  that  makes  the  best  bread,  so  it  is  not  the 
most  learned,  or  scientific,  or  fiery  article  that  may  best  suit  the  case  of 
those  who  are  neither  philosophers  nor  furies.  Of  course,  the  aim  of  a 
wise  journalist  is  to  elevate  and  instruct  his  readers,  and,  there- 
fore, be  the  general  class  to  which  they  belong  what  it  may,  nothing 
low,  vulgar,  or  raving  is  fit  pabulum  for  their  intellectual  and  moral 
notriment. 

Then,  in  regard  to  literary  criticism,  which  generally  occupies  a  place 
in  our  religious  journals,  one  great  qualification  of  the  critic  is,  that  he 
be  honest ;  a  second,  that  he  be  sober-minded ;  a  third,  that  he  be  of  a 
sound  judgment;  a  fourth,  that  he  possess  the  competent  literary  abi- 
lity for  his  office.  Do  any  readers  of  this  paper  wonder  at  the  order 
in  which  we  have  ranged  these  qualifications  of  a  reviewer  ?  We  have 
done  it  advisedly,  being  persuaded  that  there  is  little  danger  of  persons 
incompetent,  in  point  of  talent,  assuming  the  critic's  chair,  and  little 
mischief  likely  to  accrue  from  weak  criticism  ;  while  there  is  great  dan- 
ger and  great  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  the  dishonesty,  the  rabid 
violeuce,  the  cool  insolence,  and  the  insane  prejudice  of  reviewers. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  such  should  be  the  characteristics  of  any  journal 
that  ranks  itself  among  the  religious  portion  of  our  periodical  literature, 
And  yet  the  thing  is  not  unknown.     We  fasten  no  charge  of  delinquency 
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in  tkis  respect  on  any  existing  print,  far  less  do  we  pronounce  a  sweep- 
ing censnre  upon  the  entire  class  of  religious  journals.  This  is  the 
very  thing  we  showed  in  a  former  article  to  be  so  unjust  and  so  impo- 
litic. An  enemy  of  religion  could  not  more  effectually  serve  the  cause 
of  infidelity  than  by  raising  a  prejudice  against  all  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  the  religious  class,  as  if  they  were  without  exception 
Tehicles  of  malevolence,  slander,  and  &lsehood. 

Some  of  our  first-rate  Reviews  are  worthy  of  a  careful  study,  irre- 
spective of  the  interest  attached  to  any  particular  work  laid  on  the  table 
for  literary  dissection.  Profound  thought,  luminous  writing,  elegant 
criticism,  noble  and  large-minded  sentiment,  are  found  in  some  of  our 
high-class  quarterlies.  The  talent  of  some  of  the  minor  publications 
that  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  review  of  books,  seems  to  lie  very  much 
in  carping'  and  splenetic  fault-finding.  An  author,  whose  orthodoxy 
may  be  well  known,  and  whose  consecrated  talents  may  have  rendered 
him  a  blessing  to  his  age  and  country,  is  in  miserable  plight  when  he 
falls  into  the  hands  of  reviewers  who  dislike  his  theology,  and  perhaps 
envy  his  influence.  The  age,  they  tell  us,  is  far  ahead  of  his  antiquated 
teaching.  Such  an  author's  day  has  gone  by ;  and  now,  other  and 
more  hopeful  aspirants  to  the  teacher's  office  present  themselves,  and 
them  we  are  henceforth  to  hear  !  Another  author,  who  thinks  for  him- 
self, and  writes  as  he  thinks,  who  has  left  the  rut  worn  by  the  wheels 
of  theological  systems  for  ages,  and  pursues  his  course  over  fresh  fields 
and  untrodden  uplands,  is  sure  grievously  to  offend  another  set  of  re- 
viewers. They  are  the  sticklers  for  tffords  rather  than  for  ideas.  It 
matters  not  that  an  author  is  true  of  heart  and  sound  of  head,  he  has 
dared  to  think  and  utter  his  mind  as  if  the  power  of  thought  and  the 
gift  of  speech  were  derived  from  God,  and  not  from  man.  And  because 
he  refuses  to  filter  his  thoughts  and  words  through  the  apparatus  pro- 
vided by  some  human  tribunal  for  separating  truth  from  error,  he  is  to 
be  denounced  as  an  infidel,  a  papist,  a  rationalist,  a  pantheist,  an  anti- 
nomian,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  a  good  man  run  down 
by  a  merciless  reviewer,  who  all  the  while  is  safe  behind  his  screen. 
The  hunted  stag,  with  a  pack  of  hounds  after  him,  may  well  wonder 
why  they  seek  his  life,  and  find  it  delightful  sport  to  worry  him  to 
death,  for  he  never  did  them  any  harm.  So  the  poor  author,  when  pur- 
sued by  a  relentless  critic  and  his  followers,  may  well  ask  wherefore  he 
is  so  hunted.  Were  he  but  to  turn  on  the  yelping  fraternity,  he  might, 
perhaps,  soon  send  some  of  them  away  howling,  as  the  stag  at  bay  may, 
with  a  toss  of  his  antlers,  silence  for  ever  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers. 

Such  treatment  of  authors  is,  of  course,  the  rare  exception,  but  it  is 
not  unknown.  The  time  was  when  the  Edinburgh  Review  impaled  at 
least  one  author  in  each  number,  and  to  many  of  its  readers  of  those 
days,  perhaps,  it  was  an  excitement  and  an  amusement  to  see  the  luckless 
father  of  a  book  in  the  hands  of  Jeffrey  or  Sydney  Smith.  If  there  be 
specimens  of  human  nature  that  can  derive  gratification  from  witnessing 
the  pain  inflicted  on  a  victim  of  critical  insolence  or  literary  injustice, 
surely  no  Christian  reviewer  would  stoop  to  pander  to  such  a  disgrace- 
ful propensity. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  point :  we  sincerely  avow,  that  in  the  remarks 
now  laid  before  our  readers,  we  have  attempted  to  read  a  lecture  to  our- 
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selfes.  We  bare  dwelt  on  exoellenoes  and  defecta  of  modem  religions 
joonndism,  that  we  may  study  to  attain  to  the  first,  and  carefully  eschew 
the  second.  We  have  no  great  hope  that  our  strictures  wiU  be  laid  to 
he&rt  by  any  of  onr  erring  fraternity,  but  if  we  are  oorselvee  the  better 
for  the  hints  now  thrown  out,  we  shall  not  have  written  in  vain,  and 
our  readers  will  be  gainers. 

Do  any  of  them  need  to  be  informed  that  an  editor,  with  his  best 
efforts,  cannot  make  his  journal  what  he  wishes  it  to  be  without  the  aid 
of  others  i  A  magazine  like  this  should  be  the  production  of — to  speak 
moderately — not  a  few  minds,  and  those  the  most  cultivated  and  best 
disciplined  amongst  us.  Among  editorial  secrets  may  one  be  divulged, 
and  be  a  secret  no  longer  ?  It  is  this,  that  the  editor,  though  always 
eanscioas  of  a  craving  appetite  for  contributions,  sometimes  declines  in 
I  month  more  thanWie  accepts.  Some  brethren  know  that  he  has  never 
rejected  any  offering  of  theirs.  That  means,  in  certain  cases,  that  he 
has  readily  given  insertion  to  all  they  have  sent,  for  their  ability  and 
|(ood  taste  were  sure  to  gain  a  place  for  their  thoughts.  But  for  a  differ- 
ent reason  be  has  never  refused  the  offerings  of  certain  brethren  ;  they 
were  never  presented.  This  is  stated  not  by  way  of  complaint,  or  even 
insinuation  of  neglect.  It  is  mentioned  simply  as  matter  of  fact, 
which  parties  referred  to  could  no  doubt  well  explain. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  those  who  do  enrich  our  pages  with 
some  of  their  best  thoughts  to  state,  that  they  supply  us  with  matter 
faster  than  we  can  sometimes  make  room  for  it.  We  find  it  so  much 
pieasanter  to  have  a  redundancy  than  a  deficiency,  that  we  hope  this 
announcement  will  have  no  effect  in  slackening  their  diligence,  and  both 
we  and  our  readers  will  thank  them.  We  sometimes  receive  large  re- 
mittances of  dull  prose,  and  duller  poetry,  which  we  do  not  trouble  the 
printer  with,  but  we  always  have  pleasure  in  contributions  of  earnest, 
thinking  and  sound- hearted  brethren.  They  may  not  in  every  point 
think  as  we  do,  norentirely  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  minutiss 
of  doctrine  or  practice  ;  but  the  ventilation  of  thought  is  healthful,  and 
oar  churches  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their  usages  or  their  tenets 
l)eing  subjected  to  candid  examination.  If  all  be  right,they  need  fear 
no  scrutiny,  and  if  any  thing  be  wrong  it  cannot  be  too  soon  detected 
and  abandoned. 

These  remarks  may  some  day  be  appropriately  followed  up  by  some 
others  on  reviews  and  reviewing,  and  meanwhile  we  leave  the  thoughts 
i^ow  offered  to  the  candid  attention  of  our  readers. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE'S  TRAVELS.* 

HiEBis  Dr.  Livingstone's  long-expected  volume  at  last;  and  a  goodly 
twtavo  it  is.     In  a  modest  preface  the  author  speaks  of  the  work  of 

/"Missionary  Travels,  and  ReseArches  in  South  Africa,  including  a  sketch  of 
^xteen  years'  residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  jonmey  from  the  Cape  of 
()ood  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  west  coast;  thence  across  the  continent,  down  the 
rirer  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  ocean,  by  David  Livingstone,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
^c^  with  a  Portrait,  maps  by  Arrowsmith,  and  numerous  illustrations.'*  London : 
John  Murray,  1857. 
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authorship  as  by  no  means  to  his  taste,  and  seems  conscious  of  the  defects 
of  the  work  as  being  the  production  of  one  so  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  bookmaking.  We  observe  that  some  reviewers  of  the  volume 
begin  their  observations  upon  it  with  the  announcement  that  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's qualifications  for  authorship  are  very  small,  and  that  marks  of 
his  unskilfulness  are  not  hard  to  find.  This  estimate  we  consider  to  be 
both  ungenerous  and  unjust.  An  apology  for  artistic  blemishes  came 
gracefully  from  the  missionary  traveller  and  discoverer ;  the  criticism 
that  condemns  his  work  in  this  wholesale  manner  says  little  for  the 
candour  and  less  for  the  discrimination  of  the  reviewer.  We  make  this 
remark  at  the  outset,  for  we  took  up  the  volume  prepared  to  find  in  it 
many  tokens  of  the  disadvantages  the  author  had  to  struggle  with  in 
preparing  his  notes  for  the  press ;  but  we  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
we  were  agreeably  disappointed.  The  honest  simplicity  and  racy  hu- 
mour of  the  writer — his  keen  sagacity,  and  excellent  common  sense,  his 
real  Scotch  perseverance  and  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  his 
brave  bearing  up  under  all  difficulties,  provocations,  and  unkindness, 
soon  won  our  admiration  and  our  entire  confidence,  so  that  we  travelled 
on  with  him  through  his  long  narrative,  not  without  occasional  weari- 
ness, we  confess,  but  with  unabated  interest  to  the  end.  At  the  same 
time  the  scientific  accuracy,  and  the  vast  amount  of  information  about 
man  and  nature  new  to  most  readers,  give  a  permanent  value  to  the 
work.  It  must,  from  the  day  of  its  publication,  take  an  undisputed  place  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  books  of  authority  on  the  geography  and  ethnology 
of  those  regions  of  Africa  our  missionary  traveller  explored.  The  maps 
and  other  illustrations  greatly  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  scenes  described,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Dr.  Livingstone's  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  will  disap- 
point no  intelligent  reader  who  sits  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  well- 
filled  volume  with  a  candid  temper,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Per- 
haps a  measure  of  Christian  sympathy  with  Dr.  Livingstone's  character 
and  objects  may  be  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  work  with  that 
peculiar  zest  which  only  a  Christian  brother  can  partake  of.  With 
these  introductory  hints  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few 
specimens  illustrative  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  African  life. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  accounts  of  the  Boers  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, their  hostility  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  their  injurious  influ- 
ence as  having  the  name  but  disgracing  the  character  of  Christians,  and 
the  wars  and  confusions  that  have  arisen  from  their  marauding  excur- 
sions, and  the  reprisals  they  have  provoked,  throw  much  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  African  disturbances  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 
When  at  a  distance  from  home.  Dr.  Livingstone  had  some  experience  of 
their  talents  for  mischief.  They  burnt  and  destroyed  his  house  and 
property,  and  as  he  quaintly  remarks,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  make  a  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  what  belonged  to  him  in  the  event 
of  his  not  returning  from  the  journey  he  was  then  meditating.  He 
bad  for  a  long  time  wished  to  push  his  way  to  the  north,  and  made 
several  tentative  journeys,  which  had  the  effect  of  determining  him  to 
make  a  grand  effort  to  penetrate  into  regions  where  no  white  man 
bad  ever  been,  and  where  he  hoped  a  path  might  be  eventually  opened 
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for  the  iatrodaction  of  the  Christian  teacher,  with  all  the  elevating  and 
purifying  infloenoeB  of  the  gospel. 

Passing  over  these  preliminary  stages  of  the  narrative,  we  find  him  at 
last  on  bis  journey  in  a  north-west  direction  from  the  central  point 
where  the  Bakololo  trihes  are  located.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
goodly  nnmber  of  travelling  companions  of  that  tribe,  and  they  started 
with  the  good  wishes  and  friendly  help  of  the  chief  Sekeletu,  whom 
Livingstone  had  so  far  enlightened  as  to  the  advantages  of  opening  a 
traffic  with  the  coast.  Our  travellers  found  those  regions  well  watered, 
fertile,  populous,  and  abounding  in  game.  Much  curious  information 
both  as  to  the  zoology  and  botany  of  the  country  traversed  is  found  in- 
terspersed with  the  narrative  of  the  diversified  progress  both  by  land 
and  water  of  the  adventurous  party.  After  many  hardships,  and  delays, 
with  occasional  obstructions'  from  unfriendly  or  unreasonable  chiefs 
through  whose  territories  they  passed,  Livingstone  and  his  friends  at  last 
reached  Loando,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  west  coast.  Here  the 
exhausted  travellers  were  kindly  received,  and  Dr.  L.  speaks  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  hospitality  and  generosity  of  friends  he 
met  there,  and  with  whom  he  sojourned  for  some  months.  Meanwhile 
thej  were  preparing  to  return,  and  furnished  themselves  with  supplies 
of  clothing,  and  a  variety  of  articles  highly  valued  in  the  interior. 
I  These  they  procured  in  exchange  for  the  ivory  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  the  country  of  the  Bakololo. 

We  cannot  afford  to  deal  largely  in  extracts,  but  the  following  para- 
graphs will  give  our  readers  who  have  not  access  to  the  volume  itself 
ao  idea  of  this  town,  hitherto  little  heard  of,  which  Dr.  L.  reached  from 
the  interior — 

''S.  Paul  de  Loanda  has  been  a  very  considerable  city,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of 
decaj.  It  contains  aboat  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  people  of 
colour.  There  are  various  evidences  of  its  former  magnificence,  especially  two 
cathedrals,  one  of  which,  once  a  Jesuit  college,  is  now  converted  into  a  workshop ; 
And  in  passing  the  other  we  saw  with  sorrow  a  number  of  oxen  feeding  within  its 
stttelj  walls.  Three  forts  continue  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Many  large  stone 
booses  are  to  be  found.  The  palace  of  the  governor  and  government  offices  are 
commodious  structures,  but  nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  wattle 
and  daub.  Trees  are  planted  all  over  the  town  for  the  sake  of  shade ;  and  the  city 
presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  provided  with  an  effective 
police;  and  the  custom-house  department  is  extremely  well  managed.  All  parties 
Agree  in  representing  the  Portuguese  authorities  as  both  polite  and  obliging ;  and 
if  e?er  any  inconvenience  is  felt  by  strangers  visiting  the  port,  it  must  be  considered 
the  fault  of  the  system,  not  of  the  men. 

"The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  low  sandy  island  of  Loanda,  which  is  inhabited 
bj  about  1,300  souls,  upwards  of  600  of  whom  are  industrious  native  fihliermen, 
who  supply  the  city  with  abundance  of  good  fish  daily.  The  space  between  it  and 
the  mainland  on  which  the  city  is  built,  is  the  station  for  ships.  When  a  high 
soQth-west  wind  blows,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  dash  over  part  of  the  island,  and, 
drinng  large  quantities  of  sand  before  them,  gradually  fill  up  the  harbour.  Great 
qiuntities  of  soil  are  also  washed  in  the  rainy  season  from  the  heights  above  the 
city,  so  that  the  port,  which  once  contained  water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest 
ihipe,  close  to  the  custom-house,  is  now  at  low  water  dry.  .  .  There  is  not  a 
single  English  merchant  in  Loanda,  and  only  two  American.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  nearly  all  the  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  English  calico 
hrooght  hither  from  Lisbon.  Several  English  houses  attempted  to  establish  a  trade 
■hoot  1845,  and  accepted  bills  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  payment  for  their  goods,  but 
the  increased  activity  of  our  cruisers  had  such  an  effect  on  the  mercantile  houses  of 
that  city,  that  most  of  them  failed.  The  English  merchants  lost  all,  and  Loanda 
got  a  bad  name  in  the  commercial  world  in  consequence." — P.  895. 
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'*  The  objects  which  I  had  in  view  in  opening  up  the  country,  as  stated  in  a  few 
notes  of  my  journey,  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Angolo,  so  commended  them- 
selves to  the  general  government  and  merchants  of  Loanda,  that,  at  the  instance  of 
his  Excellency  the  Bishop,  a  handsome  present  for  Sekeletu  was  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  It  consisted  of  a  colonel's  complete  uniform  and  a  horse 
for  the  chief,  and  suits  of  clothing  for  all  the  men  who  accompanied  me.  The  mer- 
chants also  made  a  present,  by  public  subscription,  of  handsome  specimens  of  all 
their  articles  of  trade,  and  two  donkeys,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  breed 
into  his  countrv,  as  tsetse  cannot  kill  this  beast  of  burden.  These  presents  were  ac- 
companied with  letters  fh)m  the  Bishop  and  merchants ;  and  I  was  kindly  favoured 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  Eastern  Africa. 

"  I  took  with  me  a  good  supply  of  cotton  cloth,  fresh  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
beads,  and  gave  each  of  my  men  a  musket.  As  my  companions  had  amassed  con- 
siderable quantities  of  goods,  they  were  unable  to  carry  mine,  but  the  Bishop  fur- 
nished me  with  twenty  carriers,  and  sent  forward  orders  to  all  the  commandants 
of  the  districts  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  to  reader  me  every  assistance  in 
their  power."-— P.  897. 

Dr.  Livingstono  evidently  impressed  all  sorts  of  people,  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  with  the  persuasion  that  he  was  a  true  man — up- 
right, candid,  humane ; — a  man  to  be  trusted,  and  to  be  respected.  He 
found  human  nature,  even  in  its  least  favourable  specimens,  able  to  ap- 
preciate truthfulness,  kindness,  and  fair  and  yet  firm  dealing,  and  so  he 
made  his  way  where  a  rash  or  a  vain  man  would  have  inevitably  failed. 

Our  travellers  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Bakololo  country,  and  the 
marvels  they  had  to  recount  to  their  chief  and  other  friends  were  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  admiration  and  with  high  satisfaction.  Living- 
stone evidently  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  when  his  fellow- 
travellers  related  how  much  he  was  respected  by  his  own  countrymen, 
how  honourably  he  had  behaved  to  all,  and  how  faithfully  he  had  re- 
deemed every  promise  and  fulfilled  every  engagement. 

The  next  and  equally  important  movement  was  a  journey  to  the 
eastern  coast  in  the  direction  of  the  great  river  Zambesi.  As  before,  a 
number  of  natives  accompanied  Dr.  L.,  and  after  many  toils,  dangers, 
and  a<lventures,  this  enterprise  was  also  successfully  accomplished. 
They  reached  Tete,  a  Portuguese  settlement,  where  the  commandant 
showed  the  travellers  much  kindness.  .  He  persuaded  Dr.  L.  to  defer 
bis  departure  to  Kilimane  for  a  month,  as  that  unhealthy  place  could 
not  he  visited  with  safety  at  that  season.  The  accounts  given  of  the 
locality  and  the  climate  sufficiently  explain  its  insalubrity.  A  British 
brig-of-war  had  been  sent  to  receive  our  traveller  on  his  arrival.  He 
embarked  along  with  one  of  his  fellow-travellers,  who,  poor  fellow,  soon 
became  insane,  and  drowned  himself  as  they  were  approaching  Mauri- 
tius. From  that  island  Dr.  L.  soon  after  took  his  departure,  and  in 
due  time  arrived  in  England. 

Such  is  the  very  briefest  sketch  of  these  journeys  across  the  African 
continent,  and  for  the  minute  and  interesting  details  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself.  Perhaps  some  readers  may  be  disappointed  that  Dr. 
L.  has  not  indulged  more  in  the  pen  and  ink  sketching  of  scenery,  and 
thrown  a  little  more  of  the  graphic  and  the  dramatic  into  his  narrative. 
We  think  he  has  done  well  to  confine  himself  to  an  unvarnished  tale  of 
his  travels  and  researches.  It  must  be  for  others  to  classify  and  arrange 
the  multifarious  matter  the  work  contains,  throwinfi^  light  on  the  cli- 
mates, the  geography,  the  zoology,  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the 
industrial  prospects  these  travels  have  opened  up.    This  volume  will  be 
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a  storehouse  from  which  many  compilers  of  books  will  draw  materials 
for  many  days  to  come,  and  to  future  travellers  who  may  track  Dr.  L/s 
steps  in  those  regions  his  book  will  prove  an  invaluable  guide. 

We  take  leave  of  him  with  respect  and  gratitude.  When  he  visited 
hU  native  land  some  months  ago  we  thought  he  was  sufficiently  lionized 
and  hoaoured,  and  if  there  was  any  passing  /eeling  that  his  admiring 
countrymen  were  making  too  much  of  a  missionary  traveller,  the  peru- 
sal of  his  volume  has  removed  any  such  impression,  and  we  close  it 
thankful  that  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
directed  to  attempt  the  exploration  of  those  unknown  regions,  and  that 
bj  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  him  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his 
baxardous  enterprise.  We  doubt  not  that  in  the  future  history  of  the 
civilization  and  evangelization  of  those  numerous  and  yet  unknown 
tribes  that  inhabit  Central  Africa,  the  name  of  David  Livingstone  will 
be  honourably  recorded  as  a  pioneer,  and  one  of  the  first  who  stimulated 
his  enterprising  countrymen  to  follow  in  his  steps  and  reap  the  fruits  of 
hoQouraUe  commerce^  to  which  he  directed  them. 


IS  THE  DECALOGUE  OF  PERPETUAL  OBLIGATION  ? 

Thb  consideration  of  this  question  has  been  suggested  by  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day,  and  retailed 
pretty  extensively  through  the  press,  in  their  discussion  of  the  many 
social  questions  that  &om  time  to  time  have  engaged  public  attention. 
Such  discussions  naturally  involve  the  consideration  of  the  laws  upon 
which  society  is  based  ;  but  upon  these  points,  while  admitting  gener- 
ally that  these  laws  must  have  been  given  by  man's  Creator,  and  fur- 
ther, that  they  must  be  the  reflexion  of  His  attributes,  the  writers 
re£erred  to  join  issue  with  the  friends  of  truth,  whose  opinions  regard- 
iDg  Uie  character  of  God  and  the  consequent  claims  of  His  law,  they 
represent  as  too  strict  and  severe,  and,  moreover,  unfounded  in  the  re- 
veUtion  He  has  given  of  Himself.  As  viewed  by  those  whose  opinions 
we  are  opposing,  the  character  of  God  is  divested  of  its  supreme  glory — 
His  unchangeable  holiness  and  justice, — and  degraded  below  the  level  of 
his  own  creatures :  a  weakness  and  clemency  is  attributed  to  Him  which 
M  seldom  found  in  them,  and — where  found — excites  rather  the  pity  and 
contempt  than  the  reverence  and  regard  of  their  fellow-men.  If  such 
then  be  the  Lawgiver,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  law  should  be 
superior  to  Himself:  hence  every  effort  is  made  to  undermine  the 
aatbority,  and  explain  away  the  requirements  of  that  code  which  Chris- 
tians believe  to  be  the  divinely  appointed,  universal,  and  perpetual  law 
for  the  human  race— the  Decalogue. 

This  controversy  is  in  fact  but  a  repetition  of  the  attempt  to  injure 
Christianity  with  its  own  weapons ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many 
Christians,  seduced  by  the  loud  professions  of  charity  and  the  apparent 
earnestness  of  those  who  make  the  attempt,  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  assailants  of  their  own  faith.  Since,  however,  the  appeal  is  vir- 
tually made  to  revelation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  side  for  which 
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ita  decision  will  be  given  :  and  the  following  attempt  to  elucidate  its 
teaching  upon  this  subject  may,  it  is  hoped,  not  be  without  its  use. 

As  implied  in  a  previous  remark,  the  authority  of  the  Decalogue  rests 
upon  its  divine  origin,  and  this,  if  proved  or  admitted,  obviously  involves 
its  perpetuity.  Every  law  is  intended  to  realize  what,  in  the  estimate 
of  the  legislator,  is  the  highest  welfare  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  perception  by  the  legislator  of  all  the  contin- 
gencies affecting  this  end,  will  be  the  adaptation  of  the  law  to  promote 
it,  and  its  consequent  perpetuity.  Human  laws  are  continually  chang- 
ing, because  those  who  frame  them  vary  in  their  estimate  of  what  is 
really  for  the  goo«l  of  their  subjects,  or  are  not  sufficiently  disinterested 
to  carry  out  their  convictions,  or  are  too  shortsighted  to  anticipate  the 
obstacles  that  prevent  the  realization  of  their  ends.  But  where  the 
lawgiver  is  the  unchangeable,  holy,  and  omniscient  God,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose  it  possible  that  He  would  either  alter  in  His  esti- 
mate of  what  it  is  for  man's  welfare  to  pursue,  or  be  ignorant  of  any  con- 
tingency by  which  that  object  might  be  frustrated ;  his  law,  therefore, 
like  Himself,  must  be  perfect  and  unchangeable. 

To  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
confound  and  identify  this  code  with  the  Mosaic  system,  of  which  it  un- 
doubtedly formed  a  part ;  indeed,  so  important  a  part,  that  the  sys- 
tem was  itself  designated  'Hhe  Law;"  and  as  passages  are  found  in 
the  Bible  in  which  the  abrogation  of  the  law  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it  has  been  very  carelessly, 
though  confidently  assumed,  that  that  abrogation  applies  equally  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Decalogue.  Now  we  may  without  prejudice  to  our 
argument  admit  that  the  Mosaic  system  was  of  divine  origin  and  autho- 
rity, inasmuch  as,  while  the  obligation  of  a  law  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Lawgiver,  its  perpetuity  is  dependent  upon  the  object  for  which 
it  is  given,  and  its  adaptation  to  promote  that  object.  The  peculiar  and 
unique  relation  in  which  Jehovah  stood  to  the  Jewish  nation,  being  at 
once  their  God  and  their  temporal  King,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  laws ;  while  this  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic 
system  or  Theocracy  secured  the  ends  for  which  it  was  devised,  yet  be- 
ing only  intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  or  as  described  Heb. 
ix.  9,  being  only  "  figures  for  the  time  then  present,"  all  that  was  es- 
sentially Mosaic  could  pass  away  when  that  object  was  secured,  with- 
out detracting  from  its  claim  to  divine  authority  while  it  lasted,  or 
lessening  the  force  of  a  similar  claim  on  the  part  of  elements  which, 
though  incorporated  with  this  system,  were  yet  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  therefore  of  perpetual  obligation.  That  such  a  distinction 
between  the  moral  law  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  political  and  ritual 
enactments  of  Mosaism  was  known  to  the  Jews  and  their  writers,  we 
shall  have  repeated  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  sequel. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  offer  a  few  considerations  in  support  of  the 
position  that  this  code  is  the  divinely  appointed  law  for  the  rac^  of  man ^ 
and  therefore,  perpetual  in  its  obligation  :  and  these  considerations  are 
suggested  by  the  accordance  of  this  law  with  the  nature  of  man  ;  by 
the  fact,  that  in  all  His  dealings  with  men  as  their  Ruler  or  Judge,  God 
has  vindicated  the  authority  of  this  law  alone ;  and  further  by  the 
relation  of  this  code   to   Christianity,  which    being  admittedly  both 
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divine  and  perpetual,  necessarily  involves  the  perpetuity  of  the  moral 
law. 

I.  All  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue  find  a  correspondence  in  the 
Dainre  of  man. 

In  every  department  of  creation  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
pbenomenon  in  connexion  with  the  same  circumstances  and  results, 
enables  us  to  infer  with  certainty  what  are  the  conditions  by  which 
each  department  is  to  realize  the  objects  of  its  existence,  and  no  theory 
of  natural  history  or  of  science  can  be  correct  that  does  not  accord  with 
these  manifestations.  In  the  Decalogue  we  have  a  code  professing  to 
be  the  enunciation  by  the  Creator  of  the  laws  or  conditions  of  man's 
moral  and  social  existence  :  if,  therefore,  this  law  he  what  it  professes, 
the  phenomena  of  man's  existence  will  be  in  full  accordance  with  it ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  depravity,  the  traces  of  such  accordance  always 
bave  been,  and  still  are,  deeply  marked  in  the  history  of  man.  Wher- 
ever and  whenever  he  has  been  found,  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
god  or  gods,  in  many  cases  of  one  supreme  God,  to  whom  he  has  paid 
reverence,  often  great,  and  to  whose  worship  he  has  devoted  a  certain 
stated  portion  of  his  time— the  esteem  and  commendation  he  has  at- 
tached to  filial  honour  and  obedience — the  laws  he  has  made  for  secur- 
ing the  rights  of  property,  and  the  sacredness  of  life,  marriage,  and 
reputation — these  are  sufficiently  attested  phenomena  of  his  existence. 
Their  correspondence  to  the  commands  of  the  moral  law  is  no  less 
obvious ;  but  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire.  Whence  comes  it  that 
men  have  thus  universally  agreed  that  it  is  for  their  welfare  to  endea- 
vour to  realize  the  objects  indicated  ?  Some  have  referred  these  pre- 
ferences to  education  ;  but  such  an  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  fact,  that 
they  are  found  among  men  in  every  grade  of  enlightenment,  from  the 
rudest  savages  to  the  most  highly  cultivated.  The  belief  in,  and  wor- 
ship of  a  deity,  is  common  to  the  untutored  Indian  and  the  profoundest 
philosopher  :  the  former  avenges  his  kinsman's  murder  or  his  squaw's 
dishonour,  even  with  the  blood  of  the  foe  who  has  perpetrated  them, 
and  the  most  civilized  regard  these  as  crimes  to  the  commission  of 
which  the  severest  penalties  should  be  attached  :  savage  and  sage  alike 
a<lopt  measures  to  vindicate  their  reputation  :  and  more  conclusive  still, 
their  infants,  long  before  they  can  speak,  will  equally  struggle  for  their 
little  meum.  Such  manifestations  indicate  a  far  deeper  origin  than 
mere  conventionalism  or  education.  Even  allowing  any  practice  to  have 
become  pretty  generally  prevalent  as  the  result  of  imperfect  education, 
yet  as  the  inseparable  characteristics  of  education  are  enlightenment  and 
progress,  there  must  surely  have  existed  communities  which  bad  at- 
tained so  much  enlightenment  as  to  have  seen  these  preferences  and 
practices  in  their  true  character,  and  have  abandoned  their  pursuit ; 
their  universality  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  their 
being  the  natural  developments  of  humanity.  Our  great  poet  has  enun- 
ciated the  principle  to  which  they  must  be  referred  when  he  says : — 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

He,  however,  with  all  his  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  might 
have  been  wrong ;  but  that  this  is  the  true  source  to  which  to  refer 
the  manifestations  described,  we  have  the  authority  of  one  who  was  not 
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only  as  deep  a  thinker,  but  whose  utterances  were  guided  by  divine 
inspiration.  The  apostle  Paul,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  distinctly  asserts,  that 
*^  the  Gentiles  do  by  ntUure  the  things  contained  in  the  law,"  .  .  . 
and  " shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  heart"  And  this  au- 
thority is  infallible  as  to  the  source  to  which  we  are  to  refer  the  accor- 
dance we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  as  existing  between  the  free, 
unbiased,  spontaneous  actings  of  man  in  all  stages  of  his  development, 
and  in  every  variety  of  circa  mstances,  and  a  code  of  law  which  professes 
to  be  the  enunciation  by  God  of  the  conditions  of  man's  existence.  That 
source  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  man  himself  sprung  ;  in  follow- 
ing out  its  dictates  he  is  as  much  obeying  the  instincts  of  his  moral 
nature  as  he  does  those  of  his  physical  in  providing  food,  clothing,  and 
rest*  or  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  his  other  necessities  ;  and  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  conclude,  that  so  long  as  man  remains  what  he  is  and  always 
has  been,  so  long  will  the  requirements  of  the  Decalogue  embody  the 
wants  of  his  moral  and  social  nature ;  while  if  we  defer  to  the  only  ora- 
cle the  revelations  of  which  regarding  the  future  can  be  trusted,  it  de- 
clares that  the  only  change  that  man's  nature  will  ever  experience,  will 
be  effected  by  this  very  law  as  its  instrument,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  realize  more  fully  the  blessedness  which  it  is  the  object 
of  its  enactments  and  provisions  to  produce. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REALITY  AND  UNREALITY  IN  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

Onb  is  sometimes  saddened,  and  even  confounded,  to  think  how  little 
reality  there  is  in  many  of  our  religious  services.  These  services  per- 
formed at  set  times,  and  consisting  of  set  forms,  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  heartless,  meaningless  ceremo- 
nies; and  the  worst  of  all  is  that  when  they  do  so  degenerate,  we 
are  not  shocked  by  the  profanity  of  them.  Divine  worship,  when  it 
becomes  a  thing  of  souiids  and  gestures,  bodily  service,  and  gross  make- 
believes,  so  outrages  our  sense  of  decency,  to  say  nothing  of  the  solem- 
nity of  heart  required  in  our  approaches  to  the  Deity,  that  when  a  whole 
congregation  can  go  through  the  service  in  a  light  thoughtless  manner, 
it  argues  a  grievous  departure  from  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  or  denotes 
the  entire  absence  of  it. 

Even  where  there  is  some  feeling  of  becoming  awe  and  reverence, 
there  is  a  sad  lack  of  truthfulness  in  our  words — of  reality  in  our 
professed  emotion.  Our  prayers  are  unreal.  The  words  we  use  ex- 
press ideas  and  feelings,  to  which  our  hearts  are  strangers.  How  often, 
for  instance,  in  prayer  the  words  "we  rejoice'*  are  used — ^perhaps  re- 
peated ten  times — and  were  the  person  conducting  the  devotions  of  the 
assem1>ly  examined,  he  would  be  constrained  to  confess  that  there  was 
no  joy  in  his  heart,  when  he  uttered  the  words ; — they  were  mere  words 
of  form  and  custom,  learned  by  xote,  and  repeated  without  thinking  of 
their  meaning.  Prayer,  rightly  understood,  is  an  exercise  in  which  the 
heart  is  moved.  Penitence,  desire,  gratitude,  adoration,  abasement, 
hope,  rapture — these  are  not  exercises  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the 
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emotionsil  part  of  our  nature.  So,  prayer  must  be  a  moYement  of  the 
affections,  not  of  the  intellect.  And  yet,  how  often  is  the  intellect 
active  in  prayer,  and  the  heart  dormant !  The  play  of  the  imagination, 
the  excursions  of  fancy,  the  embellishments  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  may 
be  there,  but  not  an  utterance  of  the  soul  worshipping  and  trembling 
aod  wrestling  or  exulting  in  the  felt  presence  of  God. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  praise.  The  precomposed  hymn  or  psalm 
expresses  sentiments  in  which  the  devout  soul  may  pour  forth  its  ador- 
ing gratitude,  or  earnest  longing  for  spiritual  light,  strength,  comfort, 
liberty.  When  the  heart  is  in  harmony  with  the  words  then  there  is 
real  worship,  otherwise  there  is  none.  And  is  it  not  frequently  the  ex- 
perience even  of  the  people  of  God,  that  their  hearts  are  drowsy  and 
their  thoughts  wandering,  and  their  devotions  languid,  when  the  high 
praises  of  God  are  upon  their  tongues  ?  The  real  exercise  of  praise 
cannot  be  performed  by  an  unbeliever,  but  there  are  many  such  in  our 
congregations.  They  may  join  loudly  and  skilfully  with  the  voice 
when  the  praises  of  God  are  sung,  but  there  is  no  response. of  their  cold 
una  wakened  hearts  to  the  utterance  of  their  lips.  There  should  be  a 
complete  contrast  between  the  state  of  mind  of  these  two  classes — the 
Christians  and  the  unbelievers,  who  join  in  the  same  melody — the  lat- 
ter singing  with  the  voice — the  former  with  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing also.  But  instead  of  a  contrast,  is  there  not  a  similarity  to  be 
found  ? — the  Christians  as  cold  and  unaffected — as  unconscious  of  the 
meaning,  and  as  little  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  their  song  as 
those  dark  and  dead  fellow-musicians  ?  How  little  realizing  thought  of 
God  may  there  be  in  these  solemn  acts  of  worship  ?  What  self-decep- 
tion ! — What  solemn  mockery  1  What  hypocritical  formality !  How 
easily  people  fall  into  this  listless  and  inconsistent  habit  of  singing  praise 
and  offering  prayer  with  a  tuneful  tongue  but  with  a  thoughtless 
heart! 

Can  any  remedy  be  proposed  for  this  evil  ?  A  radical  cure  must  go 
to  the  deep,  hidden  sources  of  this  irreverent  worship,  and  wise  minis- 
ters may  do  much  in  warning  their  people,  exhorting  them  to  serious 
thought,  and  fixed  attention  in  their  public  services.  But  it  must  be 
left  to  the  sanctified  wisdom  and  considerate  and  tender  skill  of  ser- 
vants of  God,  to  deal  with  the  modes  and  degrees  of  the  evil  now  refer- 
red to.  We,  therefore,  merely  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  with 
these  few  hints,  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all  whom  it  con- 
oeros. 


ON  BUILDING  A  HOUSE. 

Mb,  Editor, — When  the  subject  of  this  letter  occurred  to  me,  I 
doubted  whether  it  might  be  thought  suitable  for  the  pages  of  the  Scot- 
tish Congregational  Magazine.  Had  it  been  a  paper  on  chapel  build- 
ing it  would  have  been  all  rights  but  what  has  the  Magazine  to  do  with 
the  building  of  a  house  ?    We  shall  see. 

Is  it  not  admitted  that  a  Christian  man  should  acknowledge  God  in 
aU hiB  ways? — in  his  buying  and  selling — ^journeying  and  resting — 
gaining  and  losing  ? — Then  why  not  in  building  a  house  ? — And  if  your 
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Magazine  has  to  do  with  practical  Christianity,  I  don't  see  why  the 
subject  of  this  letter  should  not  be  an  appropriate  theme  for  discussion 
in  your  pages.  I  am  all  the  more  inclined  to  send  you  this  letter,  be- 
cause of  all  the  many  hundred  sermons  I  have  heard,  I  don't  recollect 
one  that  took  up  the  subject  of  house  building,  and  treated  it  in  a  busi- 
ness-like, sensible  manner.  As  to  ccu^/e-building,  I  admit  that  1  have 
heard  sermons  that  denounced  the  folly  of  these  aerial  erections,  and  yet 
the  castle  builders  are  as  busy  as  ever.  I  suspect  not  a  few  are  to  be 
found  every  Sunday  gravely  looking  at  the  minister  when  he  is  preach- 
ing, perhaps  about  Paul,  perhaps  about  Abraham,  perhaps  about  the 
grave,  perhaps  about  faith  and  repentance;  but  the  man  is  all  the 
while  busy  building  castles  in  the  air. 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  point.  Well,  then,  there  are  some 
grave  questions  to  be  settled  by  a  Christian  man,  before  he  sets  about 
building  a  house.  One  is,  does  he  need  to  buihl  ?  Can  he  not  find  a 
suitable  house  ready  built  ?  Does  the  house  he  occupies  not  answer  his 
purpose  ?  Is  the  rent  too  high  ?  May  he  not  seek  a  cheaper  one  ?  Is 
the  house  too  small  ?  May  he  not  find  a  larger  one  ?  If  not,  is  it  a  very 
bad  thing  for  one  who  is  ^'  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  as  all  his  fathers 
were,"  to  suffer  some  inconveniences  and  annoyances  in  his  earthly 
abode?  Would  he  be  happier,  more  useful,  and  more  like  Christ  in  a 
better  house  than  the  one  he  occupies  ?  Does  he  calculate  as  among  the 
expenses  of  building  a  new  house,  the  expense  of  time,  thoughty  anxiety ^ 
and  irritation  it  may  bring  upon  him  ?  And  can  he  afford  all  this  ex- 
pense ?  Well,  supposing  these  questions  are  all  to  be  answered  in  the 
affinnati  ve,  and  he  is  determined  to  build,  another  set  of  queries  comes  up. 

Where  is  he  to  build  ?  I  refer  him  to  Lord  Bacon  on  such  points  as 
aspect,  dryness,  climate,  water,  proximity  to  roads,  towns,  and  such 
like.  When  I  ask  where  1  I  have  in  my  eye  the  importance  of  build- 
ing near  enough  the  house  of  God  where  he  and  his  family  worship,  to 
afford  them  all  requisite  facility  for  regular  attendance.  If  he  builds  in 
the  country,  this  is  a  very  material  point,  and  I  have  known  Christian 
men,  who,  by  forgetting  or  disregarding  it,  have  entailed  upon  them- 
selves spiritual  loss,  and  exposed  their  families  to  evils  akin  to  those 
endured  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  America,  who  are  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  church-going  bell,  and  beyond  the  confines  of  a  church- 
going,  and  Sabbath-keeping  population. 

Dear  friend,  when  you  build  your  house,  plant  it  within  reach  of 
your  minister,  that  he  may  visit  you,  and  you  him,  and  you  and 
yours  profit  by  his  pastoral  care.  Grieve  not  his  heart,  and  perhaps 
the  hearts  of  other  brethren  too,  by  virtually  banishing  yourself  from 
their  fellowship.  If  Providence  call  you  to  some  distant  locality  where 
yon  have  to  choose  a  new  home,  be  sure  that  these  principles  guide  you 
in  fixing  your  residence.  Ask  before  yon  settle  down  in  your  abode 
whether  you  can  there  for  yourself  and  your  family  enjoy  Christian 
fellowship  with  kindred  minds.  Ascertain  whether  you  may  have  in- 
tercourse with  people  who  will  be  helps  to  yon  on  your  way  heaTen- 
wards.  The  only  warrantable  motive  for  taking  up  a  residence  in  the 
midst  of  gay,  fashionable,  godless  people,  is  the  hope  of  doing  them 
good ;  but  this  hope  can  be  realized  only  if  you  are  a  person  of  strong 
character,  and  decided  principle,  prepared  to  act  out  boldly  your  own 
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rieFB  of  daty,  and  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  atand  the  brunt  of 
the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  jour  irreligious  neighbours.  You  must  consi- 
der well  beforehand  whether  there  be  not  greater  risk  of  their  dragging 
yoQ  down  to  their  level  than  hope  of  your  raising  them  up  to  yours. 

Then  how  is  he  to  build  ?  JIow^  I  mean  in  regard  to  size,  style,  de- 
contion,  appendages,  &4s.  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  an  ex- 
amination of  the  purse.  There  must  be  a  proportion  between  means 
aod  ends.  An  architect  may  produce  a  beautiful  plan  which  has  but 
one  fault^ — the  cost  of  siich  a  house  would  render  the  builder  a  bankrupt, 
and 

**  He  that  bnilds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay, 
Provides  a  house  from  which  to  run  away.*' 

It  seems  that  the  folly  of  aiming  at  a  style  of  mansion  beyond  a  man's 
drcnmstances  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  New  Testament,  otherwise  it 
woald  not  have  furnished  the  illustration  there  given.  *^  This  man  be- 
gan to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish." 

Bat  something  else  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  fine  house  re- 
quires a  corresponding  style  of  the  whole  establishment.  The  retinue 
of  servants,  the  furnishing  of  the  table,  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
should  all  be  in  keeping  with  the  mansion.  A  man  in  afilucnt  circum- 
stances then  may  build  as  he  pleases,  and  spend  as  he  can  afibrd,  and 
enjoy  as  he  may ;  but  a  poor  man,  who  would  assinne  the  port  of  a  man 
of  wealth,  and  affect  the  lavish  expenditure  which  he  cannot  afford, 
renders  himself  ridiculous,  and  must  soon  descend  from  his  dishonest 
eminence,  perhaps  to  occupy  a  hovel,  if  not  a  prison  cell.  Then  a 
christian  man  must  remember  that  if  he  builds  a  house  beyond  his  sta- 
tion and  means,  be  is  drying  up  his  sources  of  benevolence,  rendering  it 
impossible  to  give  in  proportion  to  his  apparent  condition,  and  entail- 
ing npon  himself  and  his  children  a  life  of  splendid  inconsistency. — 
Better  far  to  live  in  a  fourth-rate  house,  and  deal  his  bread  to  the  hun- 
gry with  a  bountiful  hand,  than  live  in  a  first-rate  mansion,  and  turn 
iway  the  beggar  from  his  gate  without  his  alms.  It  is  my  firm  persua- 
sion that  both  in  town  and  country  many  of  our  friends  are  too  splen- 
tlidly  lodged,  if  they  are  not  too  luxuriously  fed.  Such  has  been  the 
rise  in  style  of  house  accommodation  of  late  years,  that  there  is  little  or 
no  difference  between  the  dwelling  of  our  noblemen  and  the  tradesmen 
they  employ. — Our  merchant  princes  may  dwell  in  pn laces,  for  they 
can  afford  to  do  so,  but  why  should  men  without  capital  or  credit  ape 
their  magnificence.  But  surely  Christians  are  not  guilty  of  such  folly. 
I  hope  80,  and  yet  as  both  folly  and  wisdom  admit  of  degrees,  there  may 
^  approaches  to  this  insane  desire  to  be  thought  rich  and  great  by 
dwelling  in  houses  which  only  the  rich  and  the  great  ou^bt  to  occupy 
"-and  yet 

"  Howe'er  it  be — it  seems  to  me, 
Tis  only  noble  to  be  good, 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  fuitb,  tlian  Norman  blood.*' 

1  wonld  not  have  christian  people  to  live  meanly,  or  to  inhabit  houses, 
whether  built  by  themselves  or  others,  below  their  proper  condition  in 
life.  But  it  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  avoid  mean- 
ness and  shabbiness  in  the  matter  of  benevolence,  hospitality,  and  urba- 
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nity,  that  I  would  have  tliem  to  sliuo  all  extravagance.  And  I  confess 
I  would  like  to  see  always  a  due  proportion  observed  between  a  man's 
real  self,  and  his  lodging.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  a  man  with  an  ill 
furnished  mind  inhabiting  a  grand  house,  with  perhaps  a  rich  array  of 
finely  bound  books  in  the  library.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  a  man  seated  at 
his  own  table  with  guests  around  him,  whose  manners  and  conversation 
are  far  superior  to  his  own.  There  is  a  want  of  congruity  in  such  dis- 
plays;  but  what  can  one  do?  we  cannot  help  ignorant  people Jbeconi- 
ing  rich,  and  vain  people  becoming  ostentatious.  But  we  should  learn 
to  respect  worth  wherever  it  is  found ; — to  put  a  high  estimate  upon 
humble  consistency,  and  to  value  christian  excellence  beyond  titles, 
rank,  equipage,  fine  houses,  and  broad  acres. 

It  will  be  a  happy  change  in  our  social  customs  when  a  man's  house 
and  dress  and  mode  of  life  shall  be  a  true  index  of  his  real  position  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  neither  raised  out  of  his  sphere,  nor  sunk  below 
it,  but  prepared  to  fulfil  its  duties,  meet  its  responsibilities,  endure  its 
hardships,  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in  all  things. 

To  sum  up  what  I  meant  to  say  in  this  letter,  I  would  like  to  see  my 
christian  brethren  making  it  more  a  matter  of  conscience  than  some  of 
them  seem  to  do,  to  build  their  houses,  and  furnish  them — to  conduct 
their  affairs,  and  order  their  household  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  b^t  stewards  of  the  manifold  gifts  of  God.  The 
claims  of  the  church  must  be  met  liberally.  The  duties  we  owe  to  the 
poor  must  not  be  neglected.  The  poor  we  have  always  with  us,  and 
we  should  never  refuse  to  lend  to  the  Lord  by  generously  supplying 
their  wants.  The  world  is  not  yet  converted,  and  missions  cannot  be 
supported  without  funds.  The  world  is  not  yet  full  of  Bibles,  and  to 
provide  and  sow  that  precious  seed  costs  much.  The  Lord's  house  in 
heathen  lands  lies  waste.  Is  it  right  for  us  therefore  to  dwell  in  ceiled 
bouses,  careless  about  the  diffusion  of  the  truth,  and  the  building  of  the 
spiritual  temple  1  Nay,  in  our  own  land  are  not  churches  to  be  built, 
ministers  and  evangelists  to  be  supported,  wanderers  to  be  reclaimed, 
ragged  kirks  and  ragged  schools  to  be  provided,  and  good  to  be  done 
with  money,  which,  if  spent  on  the  magnificence  of  our  private  dwell- 
ings, may  be  found  cursed  with  a  curse  instead  of  being  blessed  with  a 
blessing?  If  these  thoughts  are  not  approved,  will  you  admit  into  your 
Magazine  any  candid  statement  of  objections  to  them  ? — I  am,  <&c. 

OiKODOMOS. 


RETRENCHMENT. 

Mant  fears  have,  of  late,  been  expressed,  that  at  the  Anniversaries  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  to  be  held  during  the  present 
year,  a  considerable  diminution  in  their  finances  must  be  expected. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  commercial 
crisis  through  which  our  country  is  passing.  Is  it,  however,  a  neces- 
sary consequence  ?  Or  is  it  possible  for  such  retrenchment  in  expendi- 
ture upon  temporal  comforts  and  luxuries  to  be  practised  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  lessen  our  contributions  to  the  cause  of  God? 
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Since  every  man  lias  to  give  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart, — every 
man,  too,  must  cease  to  give  in  the  same  way.  No  one  can,  and  no 
one  ought,  to  lay  down  the  law  to  his  brother.  General  principles, 
however,  may  be  stated  and  enforced,  and  their  application  left  to  our 
readers. 

The  remark  is  frequently  made  that  a  style  of  living  has  become 
common,  which  requires  houses  at  a  heavy  rent,  furniture  of  a  costly 
description,  dress  bordering  on  extravagance,  and  entertainments  lavish 
»nd  prodigal.  The  apostle  John,  in  his  first  epistle,  speaks  very  plainly 
on  these  points : — "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
id  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  last  of  the  ejes^  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is 
of  the  world.*'  Might  not  a  Christian  ask  himself, — can  I  not  begin 
mj  coarse  of  retrenchment  by  making  innuads  on  my  outlays  in  grati- 
fying the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life? 
If  the  problem  be,  whether  shall  I  withdraw  my  subscriptions  from 
societies,  or  discontinue  my  feasts  to  friends  for  a  season — bow  should 
I  solve  it  ?  The  evangelistic  enterprise  is  of  the  Father,  the  feasting 
is  of  the  world.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  retrench, — it  is  not  obli- 
gatory on  me  to  "  begin  at  the  house  of  God." 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  any  Christian  should  at  once  leap  to  the 
oonclasion  that  he  must  curtail  his  liberality.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  resolution  is,  that  he  has  never  honestly  considered  the 
power  which  '  the  love  of  the  world'  is  exercising  upon  him.  He  does 
not  spend  money  grudgingly  in  household  and  family  decorations,  and 
living.  He  has  no  idea  of  a  change  in  these.  Has  he  never  thought 
that  be  has  erred  in  bestowing  of  his  goods  so  plentifully  in  this  way 
as  to  cripple  him  in  his  giving  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  A  merchant 
reckons  it  a  false  commercial  principle  to  lock  up  capital,  or  to  take 
from  it  for  personal  use,  an  amount  that  embarrasses  his  ordinary  trad- 
ing operations.  Is  it  not  an  equally  false  principle  for  a  Christian  to 
spend  so  much  upon  himself,  as  to  be  unable  to  do  conscientiously  his 
part  in  executing  the  general  commission, — ^*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ?  " 

If  there  is  to  be  self-denial,  by  whom  is  it  to  be  borne  ?  By  the 
Missionaries  and  Agents  employed  by  the  churches  and  institutions. 
The  bulk  of  them  have  enough  of  it  to  bear  already.  Or  if  each  is  to 
receive  his  stated  allowance,  and  the  income  of  societies  is  diminiahed, 
the  number  of  agents  will  be  fewer.  Men  will  either  be  paid  oflf,  or  a 
reduction  of  salaries  take  place.  The  progress  of  Missions  has  to  be 
retarded,  or  Christ's  labourers  sufler  straits.  Meanwhile,  life  in  christ- 
ian homes  is  what  it  was,  and  it  would  but  be  bitter  irony  to  say  that 
their  inmates  felt  their  inability  to  support  societies  to  be  a  sore  self- 
denial. 

Alas !  there  are  some  godly  men  on  all  sides  who  know  experi- 
mentally the  sacred  joy  to  which  our  Lord  refers, — "  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  but  who,  through  the  misconduct  of  others, 
have  been  reduced  to  poverty.  Their  case  is  a  melancholy  one.  In  a 
moment  their  riches  made  to  themselves  wings  and  flew  away.  Instead 
of  retrenchment  in  charity,  there  will  need  to  be  expansion.  ^'  I  mean 
nut  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  you  burdened ;    but  by  an  equality, 
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that  DOW  at  this  time  your  abundance  may  be  a  supply  for  their  want, 
that  their  abundance  also  may  be  a  supply  for  your  want ;  that  there 
may  be  equality.  As  it  is  written,  He  tbat  had  gathered  much  had 
nothing  over;  and  he  that  had  gathered  little  had  no  lack.**  Not  a 
few  are  destitute  who  will  be  ashamed  to  beg.  Shall  not  our  eye  affect 
oar  heart  and  induce  us  to  retrench  to  the  point  of  self-deniad  to  aid 
them  in  the  day  of  their  calamity  ? 

M.  L.  C. 


INDIA. 

FORETHOUGHT,  AND  P^PABATION  FOB  PBOSPEOTIYE  DUTY. 

It  18  gratifying  to  note  the  signs  of  right  feeling  in  the  public  mind  in 
reference  to  India.  There  is,  as  it  were,  by  common  consent  among  men 
of  all  parties,  and  of  various  shades  of  opinion,  a  disposition  to  acknow- 
ledge tbat  the  '^  traditional  policy"  of  the  Indian  government  in  the 
matter  of  religion  has  been  a  blunder  and  a  sin — and  that  a  new  and 
very  different  course  must  be  pursued  in  future,  if  it  shall  please  God 
to  prolong  our  sway  over  those  populous  regions.  This  if  we  would 
never  forget  in  our  speculations  and  purposes  as  to  the  future  of  India. 
If  there  be  genuine  repentance  for  the  errors  of  the  past,  there  will  be 
earnest  prayer  for  divine  guidance  in  time  to  come,  and  our  people  will 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  We  have  observed  with  much 
satisfaction  the  spirit  of  prayer  which  has  shown  itself  in  many  instances 
both  private  and  public,  and  we  doubt  not  many  sincere  and  earncsft 
hearts  are  ready  to  act  out  the  spirit  of  their  petitions  by  doing  what 
they  can  to  bring  about  the  peace  and  light  and  love,  which  have  been 
so  sadly  marred  during  the  past  year. 

Many  complicated  questions  will  arise  as  to  the  best  way  of 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  our  high  destiny,  should  the  evangelization  of 
India  come  before  us  as  a  present,  practical  measure.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  great  differences  of  opinion  may  be  found  even  among 
the  best  friends  of  Christianity,  and  the  most  zealous  in  the  work  of 
bringing  the  teeming  millions  of  the  East  under  the  influences  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  The  position  the  government  ought  to  take  in  the 
education  and  evangelization  of  the  people  is  one  of  those  great  qut  s- 
tions  on  which  the  efficiency  of  the  work  will  mainly  hinge.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  already  appear,  and  yet  they  are  not  irreconcileable. 
We  are  happy  to  see  that  those  who  hold  to  the  Establishment  principle 
are  disposed  to  make  concessions,  and  we  doubt  not  that  voluntaries  will 
be  found  on  trial  to*  be  equally  reasonable  and  conciliating.  Without 
indulging  in  any  general  remarks  on  such  topics,  we  shall  devote  the 
remainder  of  the  space  we  can  give  to  this  subject  to  some  extracts 
taken  from  the  prints  of  the  day,  and  which  we  think  are  significant  of 
the  spirit  we  have  adverted  to,  and  suggestive  of  courses  in  which  many 
may  unite  in  promoting  a  great  common  end. 

Oar  first  extract  is  from  the  columns  of  the  Liberator,  where  the  ec- 
clesiastical aspects  of  the  Indian  question  are  thus  adverted  to  : 
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"Now  that  the  heel  of  British  power  is  planting  itself  on  the  neck  of  rebellion, 
this  is  the  problem  which  is  pressing  itself  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  na- 
uoiL  Like  most  of  the  great  occurrences  of  these  tiroes,  it  has  relation  to  eccle- 
sitttical  principles,  and  is  compelling  our  statesmen  and  journalists  to  give  heed  to, 
and  even  to  advocate,  truths  which  they  have  hitherto  consigned  to  the  exclusive 
keeping  of  *  theorists'  and  'dreamers.  Anti-State- Church  men  are,  in  fact,  fast 
becoming  the  mo«t  severely  *  practical '  men  of  the  day. 

"Are  we  wrong  in  supposing,  that  had  this  Indian  outbreak  happened  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  there  would  have  been  a  reaction  in  our  ecclesiastical  treatment 
of  our  eastern  empire  ?  In  addition  to  the  abandonment  of  the  special  form  of 
Scate-Cburchism  existing  in  India — which  has  consisted  in  the  repression  of  Chris- 
tiaoitj  and  the  patronage  of  heathenism — would  it  not  have  been  proposed  to  send 
out  A  batch  of  bishops,  and  an  army  of  chaplains,  to  build  cathedrals  and  churches, 
and  to  give  State-grants  to  everybody  wUllng  to  take  part  in  Christianizing  the 
land. 

"It  is  very  probable  that  many  an  Elstablishroent  man  even  now  hopes  that  out 
of  all  this  evil  will  come  what  he  deems  the  great  good  of  a  State-provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  teachers,  and  of  Christian  worship.  The  old,  lingering, 
traditional  notions  about  the  duties  of  Christian  rulers  are  not  shaken  off  in  a  day ; 
and  as  tranquillity  is  restored,  and  the  first  outburst  of  alarm  passes  away,  we  may 
be  prepared  for,  at  least,  some  indirect  or  insidious  scheming  by  which  Church-of* 
Eoj^landism  may  extract  capital  from  the  deplorable  events  of  the  year  1857. 

"^  As  yet,  however,  we  admits  and  we  note  the  fact  with  delight,  not  unmingled 
with  surprise,  that  Siate-Churchmen  appear  to  have  been  startled  into  a  practical 
dJMTowal  of  their  creed,  and  even  the  enunciation  of  sentiments  which,  whether 
ther  are  conscious  of  the  fact  or  not,  would  come  most  consistently  from  the  lips 
and  pens  of  thorough-going  voluntaries. 

''What,  for  instance,  do  our  readers  think  of  these  emphatic  utterances  of  a 
High-Church  organ,  the  Literary  Churchman,  which  seems  to  go  out  of  its  way  to 
gi^e  a  breadth  of  application  to  the  sentiments  which  it  avows  in  regard  to 
India: — 

"'First  of  all,  there  lies  in  our  way  the  preliminary  enquiry,  what  ought  a  Got- 
emment  to  do  in  matters  of  religion  ?  And  we  hold  that  ii  is  impossible  to  give  an 
aniform  answer  to  that  question  in  all  cases.  We  should  dread  the  most  distant 
approach  of  Government  interference  in  matters  of  religion.  Enougk,  and  infinitdy 
Kon  than  enough^  has  the  world  suffered  from  the  audacity,  cowardice^  and  tyranny  of 
State-meddling  in  things  spiritual  Let  the  State,  however,  learn  her  one  great  duty 
of  holding  the  balance  of  toleration  between  man  and  man.  The  maintainers  of 
the  papacy,  and  the  pure  Establishmentarians,  may  yet  dream,  as  Dr.  Newman  ex- 
presses it,  of  "elaborating  a  more  perfect  theory  of  persecution."  But,  philosophy 
and  civilization  have  left  all  such  theories  behind.  We  ask  for  the  Church  of 
('hrist,  whether  in  India,  or  at  home,  the  liberty  to  act  in  Christ's  name,  as  Christ 
commanded^  unprotected,  if  so  be,  any  more  than  any  other  religion, — but  unmo- 
lested. No  churchman  who  reads  the  minutes  on  Foreign  Missions  in  the  last  ses- 
«on  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  or  who  considers  the  memorials  of  the 
{^iety  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  can  doubt  that  if  the  Government  of  England 
will  cease  from  its  cruel  policy  of  oppressing  the  action  of  the  church,  the  church 
will  hasten  to  fiilfil  her  mission  to  the  world,  and  blot  out  the  foul  dishonour  whieh 
cleaves  to  our  national  character  as  yet, — ^that  we  profess  a  religion,  which  our  people 
but  rarely  practise,  and  which  our  Government  entirely  fears  to  trust.  We 
woald  preach  Christian  morals.  Christian  toleration,  Christian  pree-action  for 
Christ's  church  as  the  remedy  for  those  great  and  penetrating  evils  which  infect 
oar  government  everywhere — at  home  in  no  slight  degree,  but  pre-eminently  abroad. 
And  we  venture  to  predict  th«t  if  sach  searching  remedy  be  not  speedily  applied, 
oor  cirilizing  mission  for  mankind  is  at  an  end.  Let  there  be  no  empty  declama- 
tion about  our  neglecting  "the  national  duty"  of  christianizing  India.  To  chris- 
^nise  is  the  ChirAs  work,  only  let  not  the  State  hinder  usl '  " 

These  are  manly  as  well  as  Christian  sentiments,  and  they  indicate 
the  spread  of  enlightened  views  where  we  least  expected  to  find  them. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
&t  Chester  npon  a  recent  occasion,  and  certainly  we  could  not  have  ex- 
pected more  liberal  sentiments  from  that  quarter : 
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"As  Christians,  and  as  Englishmen,  to  study  this  matter — to  be  ready  to  take 
a  positive  attitude  of  resistance,  if  God  blesses  our  arms,  to  the  re-settlement 
of  the  Indian  question  upon  anything  but  a  Christian  basis.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  amongst  us  on  this  point.  By  a  *  Christian  basis'  God  forbid  that  I 
should  meariy  or  that  vou  should  understand,  that  we  ought  to  use  one  iota  of  force, 
of  ft  aud,  or  of  earthly  favour,  to  draw  one  man  into  the  profession  of  our  faith. 
No  such  thing.  Our  duty  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  simple  one — that  we 
should,  in  the  first  place,  maintain  peace,  truth,  and  quietness :  that  we  should  say, 
*  No  man  sJiall  be  punished  for  his  religion,  disgraced  for  his  religion,  or  suffer  for  his 
religion,*  But  having  declared  that,  we  ought  to  declare  with  as  bold  a  front,  *  We 
are  the  servants  of  the  Crucified — it  is  our  grace,  it  is  our  blessing,  it  is  our  birth- 
right ;  we  desire  to  see  you  so,  because  that  faith,  and  that  only,  will  elevate  yon 
here  and  will  save  you  hereafter.'  We  are  Christian  men  administering  to  heathen 
nations.  We  will  not  attempt  by  force  or  by  favour  to  draw  a  single  heathen  man 
over,  but  we  will  make  no  secret  of  our  own  Christianity,  our  own  belief,  that  we 
hold  our  power  on  this  condition,  that  we  should  use  it  for  God,  and  with  this  re- 
sponsibility, that  it  will  be  taken  from  us  if  we  use  it  for  ourselves.  That,  my 
friends,  seems  to  me  to  be  our  Christian  basis,  and  if  every  Christian  man  will 
firmly  assume  that  attitude,  the  Government  of  England  will  see  what  its  necessity 
is,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  gladly  do  that  which  you  will  compel  it  to  understand  it 
must  do,  or  fall.'' 

We  hare  barely  room  for  the  following  "special  minute/'  in  which 
the  Society  for  the  liberation  of  religion  from  State  patronage  and  con- 
trol have  recorded  their  views  on  the  future  government  of  India  : — 

"  I.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  to  be  earnestly  desired,  that  the  Government  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India  should  be  framed  and  conducted  upon  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  such  possessions  are  held  in  trust  for  the  highest  benefit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, for  the  faithful  discharge  of  which  this  nation  is  responsible  to  Almighty  God. 
A  due  regard  to  that  trust  will  recognise  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  interests 
of  the  people,  and  will  seek — by  personal  example  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  authority — by  the  principles  on  which  the  civil  laws  of  the  country  are 
based,  and  by  the  spirit  in  which  law  is  carried  into  efiV:ct — to  place  the  Christian 
religion  in  as  favourable  a  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  as  its  divine  origin  and 
intrinsic  excellence  deserve. 

"  2.  The  Committee  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government,  keeping  in  view 
the  high  object  it  is  bound  to  subserve,  to  give  the  fullest  protection  to  Christian 
Missionary  enterprise — to  shield  from  all  wrong  to  their  persons,  or  their  property, 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  evangelize  the  population — to  secure  from 
all  injury,  by  wilful  mischief,  the  churches,  chapels,  colleges,  schools,  and  other 
effects,  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  religious  objects — and  to  allow  of  no  impe- 
diment to  the  free  action  of  Christian  zeal  being  thrown  in  the  way  by  misuse  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  its  subordinate  officers.  But  the  Government,  having 
thus  cleared  the  stage  for  the  unrestricted  pursuit,  by  Christian  societies  of  every 
denomination,  of  their  spiritual  purposes,  should  carefully  abstain  from  officially 
identifying  itself  with  any  of  them — and,  neither  by  contributions  from  public 
funds,  by  grants  of  public  land,  by  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  office,  nor  by  the 
establishment  of  ecclesiastical  law,  should  it  give  countenance  to  the  idea,  that  to 
convert  the  natives  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  to  control  the  efforts  of  those  who 
within  the  proper  limits  of  law  seek  their  conversion,  is  any  part  of  the  business  of 
the  State. 

"  3.  It  will  eaually  devolve  upon  the  Government  to  guarantee  the  fullest  liberty 
of  worship,  teaching,  religious  celebration,  and  moral  efforts  to  proselytise,  to  the 
natives  of  British  India,  whatever  faith  they  may  profess — to  protect  the  inhabit- 
ants from  all  insult  and  injury  on  account  of  their  religious  tenets — to  guard  their 
temples  from  wanton  desecration — and  to  abstain  from  offering  to  them  any  civil 
or  official  advantage  as  an  inducement  to  abandon  the  faith  of  their  forefathers. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  consideration  for  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives, 
nor  apprehension  of  exciting  amongst  them  a  mutinous  or  rebellions  spirit,  ought 
to  prevail  upon  the  British  Government  in  India  to  cast  a  deliberate  slur  upon 
Christianity,  or  sanction  by  official  acts — whether  in  the  department  of  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  judicial  rule — the  idolatrous,  impure,  or  persecuting  tenets  held,  or  rites 
practised,  by  the  various  races  in  the  country. 
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"4.  As  it  is  incumbent  on  the  goreming  aatbority  to  abstain  most  scrnpalously 
from  the  exercise  of  the  power  committed  to  it  in  the  direct  support  of  any  of  the 
furms  of  religion  professed  by  European  residents  in,  and  native  populations  of^  the 
British  possessions  in  India — that  being  no  part  of  its  duty — so,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  between  man  and  man — the  s}iecific  and  appropriate  function  of  civil 
goremment — no  plea  of  conscience  should  be  permitted  to  override  the  plain 
cofirK  of  law  ana  equity.  The  right,  grounded  on  religious  pretexts,  to  annoy, 
injure,  despoil,  or  destroy  others,  either  in  their  liberty,  their  persons,  or  their 
property,  should  not  be  recognised  by  any  judicial  court.  Without  doubt,  the  de- 
tennination  of  the  mode  in  which  this  principle  may  be  most  safely  and  effectually 
reduced  to  practice — inasmuch  as  it  will  come  into  conflict  with  the  ancient  and 
iuveterate  prejudices  of  a  large  part  of  the  population — will  require  the  utmost 
vifdom ;  hat  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  such  is  to  be  the  steady  aim 
and  policy  of  the  Government." 

We  maj  return  to  this  subject  in  future  numbers,  and  shall  laj  before 
oer  readers  such  facts  and  opinions  as  seem  deserving  of  their  special 
Botiee;  meanwhile,  we  rejoice  that  the  subject  of  India,  in  all  its  varied 
and  interesting  aspects,  is  fairly  before  the  country. 


REMOVAL  OF  MINISTERS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

TO    THE   EDITOR. 

DsAB  Sib, — In  the  last  number  of  your  excellent  Miscellany,  the 
regular  perusal  of  which  affords  me  great  pleasure,  you  allude  to  the 
^t  that  several  of  the  pastors  of  your  churches  have  been  induced,  at 
tbe  request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  to  re- 
^gn  their  respective  charges  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God  in  the  far  distant  regions  of  Australia.  It  has  sometimes  occasion- 
^  me  no  little  pain,  that,  in  my  solicitude  to  find  suitable  agents  for 
tbis  great  work,  I  have  been  the  means  of  severing  the  tie  which  binds 
&  faithful  pastor  to  an  affectionate  flock.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  In 
tl>e  providence  of  God  wide  fields  of  usefulness  are  opened  up,  and  we 
^hall  be  wanting  in  fidelity  to  the  great  Master  we  serve  if  we  do  not 
^k  after  the  most  skilful  labourers  for  their  cultivation.  There  havo 
teen  very  many  who  have  said  to  us,  **  Here  are  we,  send  us."  But 
ve  have  felt  a  solemn  responsibility  resting  on  us  to  send  only  those 
*ho  we  believe,  after  due  inquiry,  to  be  adapted  to  the  work.  For 
the  comfort  of  those  churches  whose  pastors  we  have  tempted  away,  I 
*ould  state  that  the  history  of  our  Society  will  show  in  a  remarkable 
nuiDner,  that  the  vacancies  we  have  occasioned  have  been  soon  filled 
uP)  80  that  no  injury  has  been  sustained  by  the  bereaved  communities. 
And  I  would  ask,  ought  we  not  to  expect  this  would  be  the  case  ?  If 
He  who  is  Lord  of  all  calls  His  servants  from  one  part  of  His  vineyard 
to  another.  He  will  take  care  to  provide  successors  to  those  whom  He 
tbua  removes. 

But  permit  me,  my  Dear  Sir,  to  express  a  hope  that  this  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  of  Scotchmen  connected  with  our  churches  in  the 
colonies,  will  increase  the  interest  taken  in  the  operations  of  our  So- 
ciety on  your  side  of  the  Tweed.  1  am  quite  aware  that  many,  per- 
Ittpe  most,  of  your  Congregational  churches,  are  very  feeble.     But  still 
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it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  if  they  would  all  indicate  the  intei 
they  feel  in  their  countrymen,  (it  may  be  their  fellow-communicantf 
their  relatives,  who  have  emigrated,)  by  an  annual  contribution,  h( 
ever  small.  It  would  be  a  link  of  communication  which  would  grai 
their  friends  amidst  the  toils  and  deprivations  of  colonial  life ;  t 
would  greatly  encourage  the  Committee  under  the  difficulties  ^ 
which  they  have  often  to  struggle.  It  would  be  a  very  pleasing 
dition  to  my  duties,  if  I  had  to  correspond  with  every  minister  of 
denomination  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  from  ti 
to  time  information  of  what  we  are  doing. 

It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  gratify  your  readers  if  I  state  how  far 
object  which  brought  Mr.  Poore  to  Britain  has  been  effected.     By 
time  the  next  number  of  your  Magazine  is  in  the  hands  of  your  friei 
fourteen  ministers  will  have  sailed  for  the  different  Australian  colon 
Two  others,  and  probably  a.  third,  will  soon  follow.     In  addition  to 
contribution  of  the  colonial  churches,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £2,0 
sufficient  fuuds  have  been  obtained  to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  the  v 
age  and  outfit  of  all  these  brethren.     In  this  we  have  also  been  ess 
tially  aided  by  some  noble-minded  ship-owners,  who  have  favoured 
with  passages  either  wholly  free,  or  at  greatly  reduced  charges, 
believe  the  ministers  selected  are  adapted  for  the  stations  for  wl 
tbey  are  intended,  and  that  they  will  be  adequately  sustained  by 
people  amongst  whom  they  will  labour.     From  this  it  will  appear  1 
we  have  every  reason  to  *'  thank  God  and  take  courage."     If  the  B 
ish  churches  will  remember  us  in  their  prayers,  and  favour  us  with 
measure  of  pecuniary  assistance  which  their  circumstances  will  adi 
we  clierish  the  confident  hope  that  our  Society  will  l)e  rendere 
greater  blessing  to  our  colonial    dependencies    than  it  has  ever 
proved. — I  am. 

My  DjsikB  Sib, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  James,  Secretan 

Blomfield  Street,  Finsbukt, 
lith  December,  1857. 


CIRCULATION  OF  THE  MAGAZINE. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

Dbab  Sir, — The  poorer  members  of  our  churches  generally  fee 
deep  and  prayerful  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  these  churches, 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  at  large,  as  any  of  the  more  wealthy  can 
Your  excellently  conducted  Magazine  is  the  only  medium  thro 
which  they  can  gain  occasional  information  on  denominational  matt 
while  the  papers  it  contains  of  a  profitable  and  practical  nature  a£ 
a  little  Sabbath  reading  which  I  know  is  valued  by  not  a  few.  I  I 
always  been  in  the  habit,  which  I  suppose  obtains  or  should  obtaii 
all  the  churches,  of  keeping  a  copy  or  two  of  the  Magazine  circula 
gratuitously  among  the  poor  of  the  flock,  who  are  not  able  to  pure) 
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it  for  themselves.  I  need  not  tell  you^  that  from  the  circamstances  of 
oar  community,  we  have  more  of  that  class  in  the  church  here  than  are 
likdj  to  be  found  in  other  districts. 

Bj  the  generosity  of  an  unknown  friend,  kindly  communicated 
through  you,  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  circulating  a  few  additional 
eopiee  of  the  Magazine  gratuitously  for  the  year  now  ending,  and  I 
thiDkfally  acknowledge  the  repetition  of  the  gift  for  the  ensuing 
jrev.  Please  offer  to  the  unknown  friend  the  sincere  thanks,  on  behalf 
of  the  poorer  members,  of 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  L.  F. 

Deosnier,  1857. 
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Thi  608PBL  Narrative,  or  the  Life  of 
ov  Lord  and  Savimar  Jesus  Christy  as 
Sisen  hy  Ae  four  Evangelists^  divided 
t»h  iectkms  according  to  the  order  of 
fne,  and  arranged  m  one  combined  and 
amtimums  history,  hy  James  Peddie. 
Esq.  Edinbargh :  W.  OHphant  and 
Sons.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
ABdCo.    1857. 

Wi  ha?e  many  Harmonies  of  the  Gos- 
pels  of  various  merit  and  of  various  pre- 
teDsions.    Useful  as  such  publications 
&re,  and  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  four 
erangelista,  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
^Kilities  they  promise,  and  the  benefit 
^ved  from  their  smoothing  the  stu- 
<^'s  way,    may  be  over-estimated. 
''Learning  made  easy,"  whatever  be  the 
i^ch  of  learning,  is  by  that  very  pro- 
tttt  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  valuable 
properties.    The  easier  the  acquisition 
is  oade  the  less  scope  is  there  for  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers.     The 
<iiscipliDing  of  the  mind  should  go  on 
suBultaneoaAly  with  the  accumulation  of 
^wledge,  bat  if  every  thing  like  real 
vork  and  dose  hard  thinking  is  done  for 
tbe  pnpil  he  suffers  a  loss.    The  compi- 
l^n  of  this  work  we  doubt  not  was  a 
most  profitable  exercise  for  the  author's 
own  mind,  and  his  Bible  class  could  not 
^1  to  profit  by  his  able  and  well-ar- 
'soged  lessons ;  but  we  are  not  sure  if 
the  volome   before  us  will  be    found 
ttlially  iDstmctive   and  useful  to  his 
feadenu    This  effect  follows  from  the 
reiy  completeness  of  the  plan.   By  hav- 
ing the  four  narratives  interwoven  in 
one  eonttnuoos  history,  the  reader  is 
MTcd  all  the  trouble  of  comparison, 
KlectioDy  and    arrangement;   but  the 


delight  and  the  stimulus  one  feels  in 
doing  the  thing  for  one's-sdf  are  lost. 

With  these  remarks,  and  commending 
the  work  to  the  discriminating  study  of 
students  of  the  scriptures,  we  close  this 
imperfect  notice.  Every  effort  made  10 
throw  light  on  the  Book  of  books  must 
be  more  or  less  useful,  and  it  is  chiefly 
that  our  author  has  left  bis  readers  too 
little  to  do  for  themselves  that  we  have 
ventured  to  hint  a  doubt  of  his  work 
proving  as  profitable  to  them  as  it  was, 
we  are  persuaded,  delightful  and  im- 
proving to  himself.  We  have  great 
faith  in  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to 
teach  pupils  that  they  must  get  over 
difficulties  by  the  exercise  of  plodding 
patience,  hard  study,  honest  working, 
than  to  save  them  all  exertion  by  doing 
their  tasks  for  them. 


The  Philosophy  of  Theism:  An  In- 
qniiry  into  tfte  dependence  of  Theism  on 
M^tphysics,  and  the  only  possible  way 
of  arriving  at  a  Proof  of  the  existence 
of  God  London:  Ward  &  Co.  Glas- 
gow: J.  &D.  Croll.     1857. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  within  the  li- 
mits of  this  brief  notice,  to  give  our  read- 
ers even  the  slightest  abstract  of  the 
able  and  recondite  work  before  us ;  nor 
could  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  could 
render  an  account  of  a  work  so  pure- 
ly metaphysical  and  abstruse,  interest- 
ing to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

The  author  sets  out  with  an  argument 
against  the  a  priori  proof  of  the  being  of 
a  God.  He  then  shows  the  importance, 
nay,*  the  indispensable  use,  of  metaphy- 
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sics  in  such  inquiries ;  explains  why  it 
is  that  this  important  science  is  still  so 
imperfectly  understood,  and  why  mathe- 
matics should  be  studied  as  preparatory 
to  metaphysics.  The  author  tnen  pro- 
ceeds with  his  method  of  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  creation  of  matter, 
causation,  the  idea  of  power,  cause  of 
motion,  questions  relating  to  the  will, 
freedom,  and  so  forht.  Readers  who 
have  taste  and  time  for  such  studies 
may  do  well  to  compare  this  anonymous 
treatise  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Dove,  re- 
viewed in  this  Magazine  some  time  since 
and  with  other  works  that  have  lately 
appeared  on  the  great  subject  of  the 
volume. 

We  would  only  add,  for  the  comfort 
of  our  christian  readers  who  know  little 
of  metaphysics  and  not  much  of  philo- 
sophy, that  they  are  well  off  with  their 
Bibles,  where  they  have  the  best  solu- 
tion of  all  difficult  problems  they  are 
really  concerned  about,  and  where  they 
can  learn  lessons  of  contentment,  and 
faith,  which  may  suffice  them  so  long  as 
they  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  being 
persuaded  that  in  due  time  they  shall 
see  face  to  face,  and  know  even  as  they 
are  known. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us 
assigns  a  high  place  to  metaphysics,  and 
acknowledges  that  the  science  is  yet  im- 
perfectly understood.  Mathematics  must 
precede  it  as  a  study  and  an  acquisition, 
and  through  that  road  true  metaphysics 
may  at  length  be  reached.  Again,  we 
say  it  is  well  for  nineteen-twentieths  of 
mankind  that  the  road  to  heaven  is  not 
so  difficult  to  find  as  the  intricate  and 
difficult  mental  pathway  by  which  a  man 
may  gain  the  heights  of  metaphysical 
science.  A  favoured  few  of  keen  intel- 
lects, who  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the 
adoption  of  opinions  at  second  hand,  but 
must  themselves  explore  the  ground, 
principles,  and  philosophical  truth  of  all 
knowledge,  will  peruse  this  treatise  with 
interest :  whether  they  may  approve  of 
all  the  author's  views  is  another  ques- 
tion. 


The  United  Prbsbttbrian  Maoazinb, 
Novemberand  December,  1857.  Edin- 
burgh :  W.  Oliphant  and  Sons. 

This  respectable  contemporary  is  regu- 
larly sent  to  us,  and  we  never  fail  to 
meet  with  matter  in  each  successive 
number  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 
Although,  like  our  own,  a  denomina- 
tional Magazine,  and,  of  course,  giving 


due  prominence  to  subjects  mc 
diately  connected  with  the  bod; 
its  title  shows  it  to  belong,  its 
instruction  and  discussion  emt 
pics  in  which  all  evangelical  ( 
are  interested.  We  have  pi 
bearing  our  unsought  testimo 
ability,  the  impartiality,  the  ci 
and  the  christian  tone  of  the  I 
gazine.  We  love  to  see  con: 
conviction  on  the  minor  poin 
common  Christianity  maintaine 
sectarian  bitterness ;  and  as 
round  the  cross,  and  imbibe  i 
more  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  i 
ter,  we  may  hope  to  approxin 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  otl 
interpretation  of  His  Word,  and 
ing  of  His  will.  In  these  days 
tractive  periodical  literature,  t1 
of  its  superiority  to  sectional  ii 
a  denominational  Magazine  mu 
tent  with  a  limited  and  selec 
readers,  and  we  hope,  for  the 
the  influential  body  whose  i 
Magazine  before  us  bears,  th 
long  continue  to  be  vigorously  i 
and  extensively  useful. 


The  Christian  World  and 
Intelligencer,  containing 
of  the  Wetk,  Oct.  23, 1 857. 
Robert  Moir,  Paternoster  R 

It  is  unspeakably  important  to 
act,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
of  the  infidel  and  semi-intid 
whose  incessant  issues  of  d 
matter  overspread  the  land.  > 
fore,  hail  with  pleasure  every 
well-conducted  effort  to  provid 
Christian  literature  for  the  m 
our  people.  We  have  already 
excellent  periodicals  of  vario 
size,  and  pretension,  whose  infl 
good  is  only  limited  by  their  ci 
There  are  yet  too  few  of  them, 
are  too  httle  known  and  re 
weekly  penny  newspaper,  of 
have  given  the  title,  is  one  of 
ourable  company  of  witnesses 
against  error — of  true  Christiani 
its  opponents  and  its  countc 
noble  and  pure  sentiment  a^ 
debased  and  debasing  progei 
modem  press.  We  did  not  1 
see  this  paper  till  recently,  ar 
procured  and  examined  several 
we  feel  warranted  to  pronounc< 
lication  of  superior  literary 
good  principles,  and  of  varied 
rendering  it  worthy  of  extensiv 
age,  which  we  trust  it  will  obu 
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Thoughts  for  the  Dbvout,  heina 
Seriptural  Exercises  for  every  day  m 
Ikt  yua-,  arranged  and  adapted  from 
the  writinjcB  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe, 
M.A.,  bv  T.  C.  Hine.  London :  John 
Soov,  and  J.  C.  Hailes  &  Son.   1857. 


HxEi  is  another  rolome  compiled  very 
moch  like  one  noticed  last  month ;  onlj 
tbif  is  divided  into  as  man j  portions  as 
there  tre  days  in  the  year,  and  instead 
oftdescriptiye  title,  each  portion  has  a 
text  of  Scripture  prefixed  to  it. 

Hie  writings  of  John  Howe  are  now 

Bieh  more  praised  than  read.     It  is 

thoogfat  becoming  to  swell  the  notes  of 

idmiirition  which  the  works  of  the  old 

firine  draw  forth,  and  a  mark  of  defec- 

tite  taste  or  doubtful  piety  in  any  one 

vfao  Tentnres  to  dissent  from  the  gene- 

nl  voice.    We  make  this  remark  not 

with  any  view  to  depreciate  the  value  of 

John  Howe's  writings,  but  to  suggest 

that  admirers    of   Howe  who  cannot 

*M  to  purchase  a  copy  of  his  works, 

■nd  may  not  easily  find  time  to  peruse 

^^  ercn  if  they  were  within  reach, 

oar  make  the   author  of  the  Liring 

Temple  a  daily  cooapanion.    The  vol- 

iQDe  before  us  meets  the  case  of  those 

who  hare  not  the  means  of  buying  many 

^^  or  time  to  read  them,  and  to  such 


persons  we  can  safely  recommend  these 
"  Thoughts  for  the  devout." 


Ukequal  Pressure  of  the  Law  upow 
Women,  by  Miss  M.  Hepple.  Edin- 
burgh :  Thomas  C.  Jack,  92  Prince's 
Street.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
&  Co.     1857. 

• 

We  have  read  this  pamphlet  with  deep 
interest,  and  wish  its  dignified  and 
forcible  exposition  of  the  inequality  of 
our  civil  and  criminal  law  as  affecting 
women  were  pondered  by  our  country- 
men generally,  and  by  members  of  par- 
liament and  other  public  men  particu- 
larly. The  troth  is,  the  state  of  the  law 
is  a  disgrace  to  us  as  a  civilized  and 
christian  people ;  and  we  trust  this  mo- 
dest but  telling  production  will  tend  not 
a  little  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  who  are 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  our 
statute  law,  and  may  have  no  suspicion 
that  its  practical  working  bears  so  un- 
equally and  so  unjustly  upon  the  weaker 
sex.  The  brevity  of  this  publication  is 
a  great  recommendation.  The  reader 
perceives  at  a  glance  the  object  of  the 
authoress,  and  a  few  minutes  will  suffice 
for  the  perusal  of  its  well-filled  four  and 
twenty  pages.  It  has  our  cordial  re- 
commendation. 


(S^^xonitU. 


MEETIHGS  AT  FORFAR. 

^t&e  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Congregational 
Magazine. 

December,  1857. 

BiAB  Sir, — ^Lastyear  I  had  the  ptea- 

me  of  tending  you  an  account  of  a  visit 

ptid  to  this  town  by  two  devoted  ser- 

viBti  of  our  Lord,  Messrs.  Forlong  and 

North,  and  of  their  evangelical  l{u>onr8 

here  oa  that  occasion.    When  God  calls 

Boi  by  his  grace,   and  bestows  upon 

tei  qaalificstions  and  means  for  exten- 

■ve  usefulness,   and  puts  it  into  their 

hearts  to  devote  their  time,  their  talents, 

aad  their  worldly  wealth  in  seeking  the 

qNiitiial  and  eternal  welfare  of  their 

fellow-sinners,  the  churches  of  Christ 

OQght  to  be  made  acquainted  with  their 

ItbtNus  in  the  gospel,  that  they  may  call 

their  senrices  into  requisition  in    the 

most  needful  and  promising  localities,  or 

at  least  that  they  may  pray  for  the  Holy 


Spirit's  blessing  upon  their  efforts,  and 
bid  them  God-speed  in  their  work  of 
faith  and  labour  of  love. 

The  visit  we  had  about  this  time  last 
year  of  these  two  zealous  and  distin- 
guished laymen  was  attended  with  good 
results.  Several  persons  were  awakened 
and  led  to  Jesus.  The  united  prayer- 
meeting,  which  was  originated  at  the 
time  of  their  visit,  is  still  continued.  It 
is  held  once  a-week  in  the  two  Estab- 
lished churches,  and  in  the  Congrega- 
tional chapel  in  rotation,  and  conducted 
by  the  ministers  in  succession,  two  of 
whom  give  short  addresses  at  each  meet- 
ing. These  meetings  are  well  attended ; 
and  that  too  by  some  who  at  one  time 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending 
prayer  meetings.  They  are,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  seasons  of  blessing  to 
not  a  few ;  while  the  exhibition  of  love 
and  harmony  which  they  present  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  happy  effect  upon  the 
community,  by  showing  that  a  diversity 
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of  opinion  and  practice  in  regard  to  ec- 
clesiastical polity  need  not,  and  does  not 
in  this  town  at  least — hinder  union  and 
co-operation  among  the  servants  of  Je- 
sus in  seeking  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  North  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  large  crowded  assemblies 
who  listened  to  his  fervid  appeals  to 
perishing  sinners,  must  be  known  to  not 
a  few  of  your  readers  in  that  city.  At 
Thurso  during  the  time  of  the  herring- 
fishing;  at  Aberdeen,  Broughty  Ferry, 
Dundee,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  other 
places  during  the  past  year,  he  has  ad- 
dressed large  assemblies,  and  in  several 
noted  instances  we  hear  he  has  been 
honoured  of  God  with  the  conversion  of 
souls  afl  the  fruit  of  his  ministry. 

While  Mr.  North  was  labouring  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Forlong  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  blessed  work  in  the 
south  of  England,  in  London,  Wales, 
the  west  of  England,  the  West  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  on  the  East  coast, 
at  Montrose,  Brechin,  Forfar,  Stirling, 
&C.  In  dark  Puseyite  Devonshire,  he 
has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  to 
many  precious  souls  the  light  of  the  glo- 
rious gospel.  Writing  to  a  friend  dur- 
ing that  visit,  he  says,  "  We  have  a  large 
supply  of  Tracts  with  us,  and  we  are 
working  both  among  the  higher  class 
and  the  cottagers.  There  are  some  Free 
Episcopalian  churches  in  this  county  (not 
under  the  bishop),  I  have  preached  in 
two  of  them.  I  was  obliged  to  wear  a 
gown  each  time,  but  if  they  put  a  hood 
upon  me,  I  do  not  see  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  least  moment  what  we  eat  or  what 
clothes  we  wear." 

On  Friday  the  6th  ultimo,  Mr.  For- 
long paid  a  second  visit  to  this  town, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Forlong,  a  lady 
who  is  truly  a  "  fellow-helper"  with  him 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  During  their 
stay  they  were  the  guests  of  our  excel- 
lent Uberal  -  minded  parish  minister, 
whose  heart  and  whose  manse  are  al- 
ways open  to  the  servants  of  Jesus  of 
whatever  denomination.  Mr.  Forlong 
brought  along  with  him  a  very  large 
supply  of  iudiciously  selected  Tracts. 
Next  day  he  and  his  lady  were  on  the 
streets  distributing  them  to  passers  by, 
giving  a  kind  word  with  each.  On 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  Bev.  James 
Blair  from  Bridge  of  Allan,  joined  us, 
both  with  the  view  of  meeting  with 
Mr.  Forlong,  and  taking  some  part  in 
the  work  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  North 
had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Forlong  to  ac- 
company him  on  this  Tisit,  but  from 


previous  engagements  in  the  south  he 
could  not  come.  On  Saturday  eTening 
a  prayer  meeting  waa  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational chapel,  the  minister  presid- 
iug.  The  large  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing showed  the  interest  felt  in  Mr.  For- 
long's  renewed  visit.  Mr.  Forlong,  Mr. 
Blair,  and  some  of  the  ministers  in  town, 
took  part  in  the  services.  Would  that 
there  were  more  "  Saturday  Evening 
Concerts"  of  this  kind  in  our  land,  what 
a  happy  influence  would  they  have  in 
preparing  the  mind  after  the  worldly  tur- 
moil of  the  week  for  the  hallowed  exer- 
cises of  the  Sabbath— even  ministers  of 
the  gospel  might  find  that  they  could 
spare  an  hour  to  be  there,  not  only  with- 
out detriment,  but  with  advantage  to 
their  Sabbath  preparations. 

On  Sabbath  forenoon,  Mr.  Forlong 
conducted  the  services  in  the  Congrega- 
tional chapel,  and  preached  to  a  large 
and  attentiTe  audience,  among  whom 
were  several  of  the  most  influential 
of  our  community.  The  sermon  was 
founded  on  the  blind  man's  cry  to  Jesus 
for  mercy;  and  the  close  dealing  with 
the  conscience,  the  clear  exhibition  of 
the  blood  of  atonement,  and  the  earnest 
solemn  appeals  that  were  made  to  all 
present,  left  the  preacher  clear  of  the 
blood  of  souls. 

On  the  same  forenoon  Mr.  BUiir 
preached  in  one  of  the  Free  churches, 
and  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Congrega- 
tional chapel ;  when  the  Congregational 
minister  preached  in  the  same  Free 
church.  Mr.  Blair's  deeply  impressive 
discourses  were  much  spoken  of  as  cal- 
culated to  be  highly  useful  in  both  con- 
gregations. 

On  Sabbath  evening,  Mr.  Forlong 
preached  in  the  parish  church  to  about 
1,500  people,  and  with  all  his  usual 
energy  he  proclaimed  the  gospel  as 
clearly  set  forth  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  While  the  deep 
seriousness  which  was  visible  in  every 
countenance  of  the  large  assemblj^ 
showed  that  the  appeals  of  the  preacher 
were  felt  at  the  time,  whatever  may  be 
the  permanent  residts.  Many  hearts,  I 
believe,  were  lifted  to  Gk>d  that  evening, 
that  he  would  accompany  the  word  so 
faithfully  preached  with  divine  power. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  ministers  and 
others  distributed  Tracts  furnished  by 
Mr.  Forlong,  Almost  every  one,  young 
and  old,  received  a  Tract. 

On  Monday  evening  the  service  was 
held  in  another  Established  church,  the 
minister  of  which  conducted  the  opening 
devotional  exercises,  after  which  a  min- 
ister from  a  neighbouring  town,  of  the 
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U.  P.  chatch,  and  then  Mr.  Forlong, 
gave  earnest  awakening  addresses  to  the 
hurge  assembly  present. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  meeting  was 
held  in  one  of  the  Free  churches,  when 
tbe  Congregational  minister  opened  the 
serrices,  and  gave  an  address,  after 
whidi  Mr.  Forlong  spoke  for  upwards  of 
an  honr.  The  interest  with  which  he 
was  listened  to  deepened  at  each  suc- 
ceeding meeting.  At  the  close  he  read 
with  a  pathos  and  feeling  which  riveted 
everj  soul,  a  sweet  hymn  on  '  The  Need 
of  Jesus/  of  which  I  enclose  you  a  copy. 
Copies  of  this  hymn  have  been  much  in 
demand  since  in  all  the  congregations. 

On  Wednesday,  he  and  Mrs.  Forlong 
nnted  in  some  parts  of  the  town  from 
konse  to  house,  and  also  met  with  a  few 
uxious  inqniren  in  the  vestry  of  one  of 
oar  places  of  worship,  and  left  in  the  even- 
ing to  address  a  congregation  in  a  neigh- 
b(Mring  town  about  five  miles  distant. 
Not  a  few  say  that  this  has  been  a  blessed 
visit.  More  good  appears  to  have  been 
done  than  even  on  the  tormer  oectision. 
Two  female  prayer  meetings  (one 
anongst  a  few  young  ladies)  have  been 
ooameDced.  I  trust  they  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  down  showers  of  bless- 
ing OB  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Forlong  is  one  who  prayerfully  selects  his 
arrows  from  the  quiver  of  the  Almighty, 
snd  looks  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  carry 
t^em  with  power  to  the  hearts  of  his 
bearers.  This  will  be  found  the  great 
Meret  of  ministerial  success. 

Truly  this  excellent  man  and  his  dear 
firtiier  are  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
«Hon  serving  the  Lord.  They  are  bold 

ts  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord  before  all 
*mver  they  come,  without  respect  of 
peoons.  In  these  tiroes,  when  bv  many 
pnachers  the  good  old  precious  doctrine 
of  tlie  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  is  pushed  out  of  sight,  as  not  up 
to  tbe  intellect  of  the  sige,  it  ts  matter  of 
iliankfalness  to  see  such  men  as  Mr. 
Foilosg  and  others  going  throughout  the 
jength  and  bfoadth  of  the  land,  avow- 
ing that  they  glory  only  in  the  cross  of 
Cbist,  and  proclaiming  wherever  they 
go  tbe  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  as  the 
grand  atonement  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  tbe  world.  Many  a  heart  will  re- 
H>OBd  to  the  prayer,  God- speed  to  aU 
fftd  preachers. 

Yours,  very  tmlv, 

W.  L.  F. 


K£-OPE5IXO    OF    PRIKCB  B    BTSEET 
CUAPBL,    DUNDEE. 

This  chapel,  which  was  destroyed  by 


fire  some  eleven  months  a;io,  was  re- 
opened for  public  worship  on  Sabbath 
22d  November.    The  services  were  con- 
ducted in  the  forenoon  by  the  Rev.  R. 
H.  Smith,  M.A.,  pastor  of  the  church, 
who  preached   from   Psalm    cxxvii.  1 ; 
and  in  the  afternoon    and  evening  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
who  preached   in    the  afternoon   from 
Haggai  i.  4,  and  in  the  evening  from  2 
Thess.    i.    3.      Both    discourses    were 
listened  to  by  crowded  audiences,  more 
leaving  the  chapel  in  the  evening,  un- 
able to  gain  admission,  than  got  inside. 
On  the  Monday  evening  following,   a 
soiree  was  held  in  the  chapel,  Rev.  R. 
H.  Smith  in  the  chair.    On  the  platform 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  the  Revs. 
R.  Lang,  W.  Borwick,  A.  Hannay,  R. 
Spence,  J.  M*Gavin,  and    Drummond, 
and  Messrs.  Smith,  Melville,  and  Bir- 
rell.    After  tea,  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  Birrell,  the 
Revs.  R.  Lang,  W.  Borwick,  R.  Spence, 
Dr.   Alexander,   and    J.    R.    M 'Gavin. 
Mr.  Watson  presided  at  the  harmonium, 
assisted  by  a  most  efiicient  choir,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening.     This  chapel,  as   re-built,  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable 
places  of  worship  we  have  seen.     It  is 
in   the   Grecian   style  of   architecture, 
pillared  and  arched  within,  with  grained 
glass  windows,  platform,  organ  gallery, 
&c.     It  is  warmed  by  an  efficient  hot- 
air  apparatus,  and  lighted  from  the  roof 
by  "  the  patent  sunlight,"  which  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  this  style  of  build- 
ing, and  sheds  a  clear,  soft  light  down 
into  every  corner  of  the  house.     Alto- 
gether, the  structure  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  architect,  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  the  contractors.    The  chapel  was 
originally  built   in  the   year   1839,   by 
funds  raised   by  the  church   in  Ward 
chapel,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell.     After  the  chapel 
was  finished,  twenty  members  of  that 
church  entered  on  the  solemn  and  re- 
sponsible  undertaking  of  beginning  a 
new  church  in  the   Eastern  district  of 
the  town.    They  had  their  new  chapel 
opened  for  public  worship  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  of   Edinburgh,  in   the 
month  of  October,  1839.    The  Rev.  A. 
Russell,   then  of  Haddington,   became 
their  first  pastor,  and  was  inducted  in 
October,  1840.     During  the  four  years 
and  a  half  of  his  ministry,  the  number 
of  the  members  increased  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred.    At  this  time  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  church  in  Stirling.     In 
May  1846,  the   Rev.  A.   Hannay   was 
ordained  as  their  pastor.    His  miiiistra- 
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tions  were  so  ably  and  successfully  dis- 
charged, that  in  December  1854,  there 
were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
At  this  time  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  along  with  the  pastor,  left 
Prince's  Street,  to  form  themselves  into 
a  new  church  in  Castle  Street.  The 
members  who  remained  gave  a  unani- 
mous call  to  the  Bev.  B.  H.  Smith, 
which  he  accepted.  He  was  or^ined 
in  May  1856. 

Since  Mr.  Smith  came  among  them 
they  have  been  steadily  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  now  that  the  chapel  is  re- 
built so  comfortably  and  commodioasly, 
they  are  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances for  prospering  than  heretofore. 
May  their  pastor  be  long  spared  to 
labour  in  that  extensive  aud  populous 
district,  and  may  the  work  of  the  Lord 
be  made  to  prosper  in  his  hands. 


RBMOVAL. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Harvey,  the 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Peterhead,  has  been  in  very  delicate 
health,  often  unable  to  preach,  and  fre- 
quently indebted  to  neighbouring  pas- 
tors for  assistance  in  his  pulpit  labours. 
Although  now  much  improved,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  undertake  his  pulpit  ministra- 
tions for  some  time  past,  yet,  feeling  his 
inability  to  do  justice  to  this  important 
field,  and  an  opening  occurring  in  provi- 
dence to  a  field  of  labour  in  Orknepr,  (a 
missionanr  station  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland,)  offering  a  beneficial 
change  of  scene  and  labours,  he  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  follow  the  lead- 
ings of  providence,  and  accordingly  gave 
in  his  resignation  to  the  church.  On 
Sabbath  afternoon,  the  6th  of  November, 
he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  on 
which  occasion  the  chapel  and  vestry 
were  very  much  crowded.  Mr.  Harvey, 
in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  which  was 
both  solemn  and  impressive,  gave  pleas- 
ing  testimony   that    the   church   bad 


tenderly  sympathised  with  h 
severe  afflictions,  and  had  al: 
that  they  could  in  their  pecui 
tions  to  meet  his  comfort.  1 
spect,  considering  their  numb 
cumstances,  without  any  aid 
other  source,  this  was  muci 
credit.  He  especially  called  t 
tion  to  the  fact,  that  although  c 
church,  about  the  same  in  i 
they  were  ten  years  ago,  yet,  t 
these  ten  years,  the  church  hs 
into  its  fellowship  sixty-three 
while  about  the  same  numbei 
to  swell  the  membership  of 
in  the  South  and  abroad,  som 
in  the  sanctuary  above,  whil 
had  been  lost  through  disci p 
H.  also  alluded  to  the  good  d* 
districts  around,  through  his 
labours.  In  one  of  those 
through  the  assistance  of 
friends,  they  had  built  a  neat 
modious  chapel,  which  was  n 
debt,  and  in  which  regular  sei 
been  conducted  on  Sabbath 
The  sermon  was  listened  to 
out  with  earnest  attention ;  al 
the  brethren  sat  down  for  the 
with  their  pastor  at  the  tat 
"Lord,  the  large  audience  ren 
spectators.  This  service  ca 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  both 
people,  while  the  glistening  I 
eyes  of  many  of  the  spectatoi 
their  earnest  sympathy  with  b 
Harvey's  leaving  is  the  caus< 
regrets  beyond  the  pale  of  his 
pie.  He  was  loved  and  res 
all  the  ministers  of  other  dene 
in  the  place ;  and  often  did 
their  respect  by  supplying  1 
when  unable  himself  for  the  ^ 
a  citizen  and  gentleman,  he 
respected  by  all  classes  of  the 
ty,  being  always  useful  in  th 
and  carrying  out  of  every  go( 
nevolent  cause.  He  leaves 
with  the  affectionate  praye 
church  here,  and  the  kind 
wishes  of  the  whole  communii 
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THE  ATONEMENT. 


Wbd  any  doctrine  of  revelation  is  assailed,  the  first  feeling  of  a  friend 

of  troth  is  one  of  sadness  that  another  root  of  bitterness  has  sprung  up, 

ud  that  the  teaching  of  error  may  deceive  and  destroy  some  precious 

soola.    Another  feeling  succeeds,  to  this  effect : — The  assailants  of  truth 

vill  be  met  by  defenders  of  truth,  and  so  may  give  occasion  for  able 

Meooes,  and  masterly  exhibitions  of  the  doctrine  opposed,  which  will 

rwult  in  its  being  more  firmly  established,  better  understood,  and  more 

inpregnably  fortified  than  ever.     So  the  truth  gains  by  every  attack 

mde  upon  it,  and  therefore  such  attacks,  instead  of  filling  the  friends 

ofaoand  doctrine  with  dismay,  should  rather  animate  them  with  fresh 

ttinge  in  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Of  late  the  doctrine  of  atonement  has  been  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 

KNoe  able  champions  of  error.     The  men,  at  least  some  of  them,  have 

Wd  80  highly  recommended  by  their  learning  and  talents,  their  posi- 

^  in  the  church,  their  known  character  for  larire  and  liberal  views, 

'  Ur  firm  adherence  to  other  vital  truths  of  the  christian  system,  and 

b  their  unquestionable  sincerity  in  opposing  the  generally  received 

^1  of  the  atonement,  that  their  opposition  has  been  all  the  more 

Ridable.     Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  we  fear  we  must  add  Robertson 

of  Brighton,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  have  done  not  a  little  to  sap 

^  &ith  of  many  in  this  fundamental  tenet.     It  was  therefore  wisely 

judged  by  the  committee  of  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society,  that 

tWre  was  a  call  for  a  publication  vindicating  the  doctrine  assailed,  and 

P^og  it  in  a  clear  and  scriptural  light.     This  they  have  done  not  by 

uaoing  an  original  work  on  the  subject,  but  by  the  republication  of 

foor discourses  by  as  many  well-known  writers.*     These  are  Charles, 

^rd  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Thomas  Chalmers,  William 

Either  Butler,  and  Robert  Hall.     These  names  give  assurance  that  the 

^olome  containing  their  views  on  this  subject  must  be  worth  a  careful 

peruaaL 

"The  Atonement,  being  four  discoarses  by  Charles,  Lord  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
jJ^M  Bristol,  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  W.  Archer  Butler,  ILA.,  liobert  Hall, 
^■A"  London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Niw  Skrub.— Vol-  VIII.  o 
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There  may  be,  however,  certain  phases  of  objection  to  the  doctrine 
not  fully  met  in  these  discourses,  and  we  still  desiderate  a  work  meet- 
ing these  modern  objectors,  and  fully  answering  their  arguments.  In 
*'  Selections  from  Greyson's  Correspondence,"  recently  published,  there 
are  some  letters  on  atonement,  but  they  are  too  brief,  and  are  written 
too  unsympathisingly  to  win  their  way  to  the  heart  of  a  doubting  or 
mystified  inquirer. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  men  of  the  school  above  referred  to,  we 
often  perceive  a  tendency  to  rest  in  the  statements  of  truth  and  duty 
made  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  his  personal  ministry,  while 
the  key  that  served  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  many  of  his  sayings 
was  not  yet  given.  There  is  the  most  perfect  harmony  between  his 
teachings  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  the 
full  development  of  truth  which  was  only  in  its  germ  and  first  principle, 
while  as  yet  the  death  was  not  ^'  accomplished"  which  was  to  finish 
transgression  and  make  an  end  of  sin-offering.  While  the  Lord  was 
with  them  the  disciples  did  not  understand  why  he  was  to  suffer 
these  things,  and  then  enter  into  his  glory,  and  if  christian  preachers 
and  authors  now  view  Christ's  mission  and  work  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  twelve  during  the  time  that  He  went  in  and  out  before  them, 
they  must  exhibit  it  only  in  its  undeveloped  and  rudimental  phase  as 
it  appeared  to  them  whose  understandings  were  not  yet  opened  to  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures. 

We  learn  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  given  until  Christ  was  glori- 
fied, and  He  himself  declared  to  his  disciples  ere  he  left  them  that  He 
had  many  things  to  tell  them,  but  they  were  not  then  able  to  bear 
them.  It  was  at  the  very  close  of  his  public  ministry  he  uttered  these 
words,  and  consequently  all  his  previous  teaching  had  left  much  yet 
unsaid, — left  the  disciples  still  imperfectly  instructed  in  many  things, 
— left  them  waiting  and  expecting  fuller  revelations,  when  the  promised 
Spirit  of  Truth  should  come,  and  lead  them  into  all  truth. 

To  refuse  to  hear  and  give  due  prominence  to  the  doctrines  unfolded 
by  Christ's  inspired  servants,  is  to  oppose  his  will,  and  to  reject  the 
divine  order.  If  this  is  done  under  pretence  of  honouring  the  words 
He  uttered,  as  worthy  of  more  attention  than  the  teaching  of  his  ser- 
vants, it  is  a  perversion  of  his  own  express  commission.  He  said  to 
his  chosen  apostles,  '^  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me,  and  he  that 
despiseth  you  despiseth  me."  (Luke  x.  16.)  Their  doctrine,  therefore, 
is  his  doctrine,  and  their  teaching  has  his  authority,  and  is  ever  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  own  words* 

So  unwilling,  apparently,  are  some  men  to  admit  the  clearer  light  or 
the  fuller  explanations  of  such  subjects  as  sacrifice,  sin-offering,  atone- 
ment, and  reconciliation  with  God,  which  the  New  Testament  supplies, 
that  they  speak  as  if  anything  beyond  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  spiritual 
worshippers  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  to  be  utterly 
scorned,  as  inadmissible  and  erroneous.  Hear  one  of  them  who  speaks 
thus: — 

**  Prophets  and  Psalmists  had  felt  that  no  sacrifice  was  perfect  which  did  not 
reach  the  conscience.  Ps.  li.  16,  17,  for  instance,  also  Heb.  x.  8  to  12.  No 
language  could  more  clearly  show  that  the  spiritual  Jew  discerned  that  entire  sur- 
render to  the  Divine  will  is  the  only  perfect  sacrifice,  the  ground  of  all  sacrifice^ 
and  that  which  alone  imparts  to  it  a  significance.    Not  sacrifice.    ...     *  Then 
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said  I,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.*  TTiat  is  the  sacrifice  which  God  wills. 
— I  sty  it  firmly,  all  other  notions  of  sacrifice  are  false.  Whatsoever  introduces 
the  conception  of  vindictiveness  or  retaliation,  whatever  speaks  of  appeasing  fury, 
whatever  estimates  the  value  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice  hy  the  '  penalty  paid,'  what-' 
ectr  (Ufen  from  these  notions  of  sacrifice  contained  in  psalmists  and  prophets, — is 
borrowed  from  the  bloody  shambles  of  heathenism  and  not  from  Jewish  altars." — 
Bobertson's  Serm.,  2d  series,  p.  162. 

Now  passing  by  the  allasion  to  ''  notions  of  vindictiveness  or  retali- 
ttioD**  as  always  present  in  the  views  of  sacrifice  the  author  is  oppos- 
ing, he  assumes  that  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  snrely  may  be  expected  to  be  clearer  and  fuller,  must  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  author's  ^^  notions"  of  sacrifice  as 
taught  by  *' psalmists  and  prophets,"  otherwise  all  such  interpretation 
most  be  discarded  as  heathenish  and  abominable.  Would  it  not  be 
nore  modest  and  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  New  Testament 
might  shed  light  on  the  Old,  and  enlarge  our  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  its  symbols  and  ceremonies,  than  to  pronounce  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment must  be  our  primary  guide,  and  that  whatever  will  not  at  once 
eqoare  with  the  words  of  psalmists  and  prophets  must  be  wrong? 
May  it  not  be  admitted  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  more 
than  the  former  revelation  contained  ?  Is  it  wise  to  conclude  that  any 
farther  teachings,  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  even  after  God  spake  to  us 
by  His  Son,  must  be  contrary  to  the  earlier  revelation,  if  they  went  a 
htir'a  breadth  farther  ? 

We  are  disposed  to  make  all  due  allowance  for  the  diversities  of 
mental  structure,  and  for  the  habits  of  thought  that  characterize  men  of 
studj  and  reflection.  We  do  not  wish  nor  expect  that  every  theolo- 
gian should  use  only  certain  stereotyped  phrases,  and  pursue  the  same 
track  of  argument  and  illustration  that  has  been  already  well  worn  by 
his  predecessors.  By  no  means.  Let  there  be  the  deep  research,  the 
philosophic  analysis,  the  fresh  light  struck  out  by  a  bright  genius,  the 
DOTel  aspects  of  truth  presented  by  an  original  thinker — we  welcome 
them  all,  provided  always  that  it  be  truihy  not  error,  that  is  thus 
WoQgbt  before  us.  We  are  sometimes  grieved  and  mortified  to  find  a 
Mender  of  what  he  deems  truth,  opposing  truth,  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  error.  He  has  a  measuring  line  to  apply  to  every  utterance 
of  thought,  bnt  it  is  rather  the  line  of  a  theological  creed,  than  ^^  the 
Ked  like  unto  a  rod"  supplied  by  the  volume  of  inspiration.  He 
weighs  the  figures  and  perhaps  the  poetical  conceptions  of  an  imagiua- 
tive  mind;  but  he  uses  the  scales  of  his  own  system  of  divinity,  putting 
in  his  own  dogmas  for  weights, — which  may  not  quite  accord  with  the 
baknoes  of  the  sanctuary, — and  he  exclaims  of  this  brother's  writings 
^  that — ^^  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting." 

We  deem  it  the  more  necessary  so  to  explain  ourselves  after  our  free 
ud  fearless  exposure  of  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  grave  errors  on 
the  part  of  distinguished  men  on  the  subject  of  this  paper.  We  con- 
<lemD  their  sentiments  not  because  they  are  expressed  in  novel  terms, 
or  exhibited  in  unwonted  lights,  but  because  we  think  the  doctrine  not 
^  doctrine  of  Scripture.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  question  ^^  Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?'*  but  we  plead  ^'  not  guilty" 
to  the  charge  of  doing  so.  We  judge  not  the  men  as  Christ's  servants, 
^e  admit  their  conscientiousness.     We  cast  no  imputation  on  their 
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sincerity ;  bat  we  have  a  right  to  examine  their  teaching,  and  if  we 
see  ground  to  conclude  that  they  have  mistaken  the  Master's  will,  and 
teach  otherwise  than  His  apostles  taught,  misleading  the  minds  of  their 
hearers  or  readers,  and  corrupting  them  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ,  we  are  bound  in  faithfulness  and  love  to  expose  their  error,  and 
we  leave  all  our  brethren  free  to  judge  us  on  the  same  principle.  If 
we  have  condemned  without  cause,  or  in  a  spirit  of  unholy  dogmatism, 
or  as  more  desirous  to  hold  up  to  scorn  those  who  differ  from  us  than 
to  win  them  back  to  truth,  then  let  our  strictures  be  treated  as  they 
deserve.  We  commend  the  four  discourses  above  noted  to  the  stndioua 
attention  of  intelligent  readers. 


IS  THE  DECALOGUE  OF  PERPETUAL  OBLIGATION  ? 

{Continued from  last  Number.) 

11.  That  the  Decalogue  is  of  Divine  origin  and  universal  application 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  judicial  manifestations  of  God  have 
taken  place  in  its  vindication. 

In  the  Bible,  He  is  revealed  as  the  Judge  of  man,  and  as  judging  in 
righteousness  and  equity.  This  implies  the  existence  of  law  promul- 
gated amongst  and  known  by  those  who  were  to  be  judged,  as  the 
standard  by  which  their  conduct  was  to  be  tried.  Now  God  has  on 
several  great  public  occasions,  come  forth  to  perform  His  '^  strange 
work''  of  judgment; — strange,  that  is,  as  being  repugnant  to  His  mer- 
ciful nature; — and  the  consideration  of  these  judgments  will  enable 
ns  to  infer  what  the  law  was  in  the  vindication  of  which  they  were 
inflicted ;  while  the  fact  of  these  judicial  inflictions,  occurring  before 
the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  system,  proves  that  from  the  beginning  tiU 
that  event,  the  Decalogue  was  the  law  by  which  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
men  tried  their  ways,  and  thus  refutes  the  opinion  maintained  by  many, 
that  this  code  was  essentially  identified  with  that  system. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  instances  of  judgment  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a  characteristic  of  law 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  as  accounting  for  what  other- 
wise would  appear  to  be  mere  assumptions,  viz.  its  unity.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  law  is  perfe<^  only  in  proportion  to  its  containing 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfiUed,  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  the  object  for  which  it  is  devised  ;  and  as  these  conditions  muM  be 
mutually  inter-dependent,  the  omission  of  any  one  of  them  must  vitiate 
the  effect  of  the  rest.  And  this  characteristic  of  all  law  is  specially 
claimed  by  the  apostle  James  (ii.  10.)  for  the  moral  law,  when  he  says, 
"  Whosoever  ....  shall  offend  in  one  point  he  is  guilty  of  all." 

The  principle  of  ike  whole  Decalogue  is  supreme  love  to  God  : — the 
test  by  which  this  is  to  be  manifested  is  obedience  to  o^  its  require- 
ments ;  hence  reason  would  anticipate  what  experience  has  demon- 
strated, that  the  man  who  has  dared  to  violate  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  law  has  in  spirit  violated  all  its  enactments,  and  will  be  ready 
to  manifest  his  disobedience  in  overt  act.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view, 
therefore,  we  shall  sufficiently  maintain  our  positiou,  if  we  can  show 
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that  in  the  c&ses  we  are  about  to  adduce  there  has  been  the  yiolatfon 
of  any  ofi«  of  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue,  such  violation  is  an  un- 
doubted identification  of  the  existence  at  once  of  the  whole  of  that  code, 
and  of  the  spirit  that  would  transgress  the  whole  of  its  requirements. 

The  first  judicial  act  performed  by  God  in  this  world  was  at  the  Fall. 
The  sin  committed  by  our  first  parents  was  obviously  the  transgression 
of  the  first  command,  *'*'  Thou  shaJt  have  none  other  gods  before  me."  It 
is  true  that  the  form  which  this  sin  took  was  that  of  disobedience  to  the 
specific  command  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree ;  but  we  are 
aLx)  informed  that  the  reason  aligned  by  the  tempter  why  they  should 
eat  of  it,  was,  ^'  Ye  shall  be  as  gods  ;"  while,  therefore,  the  essence  of 
their  crime — as  it  is  of  every  sin — was  rebellion  against  the  supreme 
authority  of  Grod,  it  is  evidently  implied  that  their  motive  was  a  desire 
to  become  gods  themselves,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  have  other  gods 
htfort  Jehovah  ;  and  from  his  imputation  to  them  of  this  sin,  it  is  evi- 
dent He  must  have  claimed  such  supremacy,  and  that  Adam  was  aware 
of  that  claim. 

If  the  popularly  received  opinion  be  correct  regarding  the  state  of 
mind  evinced  by  Adam  in  the  excuse  given  when  called  to  account  by 
God,  then  his  preference  of  self  to  his  neighbour,  and  that  '^  neighbour  " 
the  partner  of  his  innocence  and  its  joys,  involves  the  violation  in  spirit 
of  the  second  great  division  of  the  Decalogue  ;  but  as  we  are  not  quite 
aatisfied  about  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  we  do  not  further  refer  to 
this.  From  what  we  have  advanced  above,  we  can  clearly  identify  the 
first  great  command  of  the  Decalogue  as  that  violated  by  our  first 
parents  in  the  first  and  great  transgression. 

This  event  produced  a  radical  change  not  only  in  man*s  relations  to  his 
Creator,  but  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  ultimately  even  his 
physical  nature  experienced  its  efiects.  We  should,  therefore,  natu- 
nlly  expect  that  if  the  law  of  his  nature  was  not  adapted  and  intended 
to  be  perpetual^  it  would,  at  this  stage  of  man's  history,  have  been 
nperseded  by  one  more  adapted  to  his  altered  circumstances,  and  the 
^  that  it  was  not  so  superseded  we  regard  as  proof  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  perpetual.  We  shall,  under  another  branch  of  this  sub- 
ject, consider  what  the  change  was  which  passed  upon  man's  relation 
to  the  law ;  but  that  that  law  still  continued  to  be  the  rule  for  his 
conduct,  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Cain  for 
the  murder  of  his  brother.  We  might,  from  the  circumstances  recorded 
in  the  narratiye  of  this  event,  Gen.  iv.,  infer  the  existence  of  the  Sab- 
hath  as  a  day  of  religions  worship,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  brothers' 
qoarrel  was  the  rebellion  of  Cain  against  the  divinely  appointed  ordi- 
OftooeB  of  religion ;  it  is,  however,  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  we 
can  clearly  identify  the  sixth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue  as  that 
for  the  violation  of  which,  God  pronounced  the  curse  upon  Cain.  Com- 
pare ver.  6—16  ;  1  John  iii.  12. 

The  Deluge  affords  important  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes 
for  the  punishment  of  which  it  was  sent.  In  informing  Noah  of  his 
intention  to  destroy  the  earth,  God  gives  as  the  reason,  that  ^^  the 
whole  earth  is  filled  with  violence,"  Gen.  vi.  13.  This  can  mean  no- 
thing less  than  the  forcible  taking  away  of  the  life,  property,  or  honour 
of  their  fellow-men,  by  those  who  had  the  power;  and  this  involves 
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th)9  violation  of  the  last  six  commaDdmeuts.  We  learn  from  the  pn 
ceding  context  that  this  "  violence"  and  "  corruption  "  were  universal 
and  openly  practised  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  fear  of  Go( 
hence  the  apostle  Peter  characterizes  those  who  were  destroyed  as  ^^  t' 
world  of  the  ungodly,"  t.  e.  impious  wicked  persons,  2  Pet.  ii.  5  ;  ai 
this  further  implies  their  disregard  of  those  laws  of  the  same  co' 
which  inculcate  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  and  his  right  to  the  worsh 
of  his  creatures.  The  inference  therefore  seems  conclusive,  that  th 
terrible  judgment  by  which  the  whole  race  except  eight  persons  we 
swept  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  j^as  sent  in  consequence  of  th( 
universal  violation  of  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue. 

And  to  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  the  next  great  judgment  r 
corded  in  the  Bible — the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  J 
Gen.  xiii.  12,  we  are  told  that  *^  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  si 
ners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly."  What  their  specific  crime  was 
evident  from  the  narrative  of  chap,  xix.,  where  sins  are  referred  t 
which,  to  the  present  day,  are  sufficiently  designated  by  connectii 
them  with  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  we  read  of  them  as  havii 
first  been  committed.  The  apostle  Jude  describes  the  inhabitants 
Sodom  as  having  ^*  given  themselves  over  to  fornication,"  v.  7,  ai 
their  conduct  is  designated  by  Peter  as  **  unlawful"  (2  Pet.  ii.  8),  or  co 
trary  to  law.  While,  therefore,  their  peculiar  sin  was  the  transgres6i< 
of  the  seventh  enactment  of  the  moral  law,  very  little  reflection  w 
satisfy  any  one  that  their  state  of  mind,  before  they  could  commit  tl 
crimes  above  indicated,  was  such  as  necessarily  involved  the  infracti< 
of  all  its  other  requirements. 

We  need  not  multiply  these  instances ; — they  have  been  purpose 
selected  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  world's  history  as  affordii 
stronger  proof  of  the  independent  existence  and  universal  obligation 
the  Decalogue  ages  before  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  dispeusatio 
After  that  event  the  historical  notices  of  the  sacred  writers  are  confin( 
to  their  own  nation,  or  those  with  which  it  was  more  immediately  co 
nected ;  but  numerous  passages  might  be  selected  as  affording  indul 
table  evidence  of  the  fetct,  that  the  principles  of  God's  dealings  wi 
men  universally  remained  the  same  after  that  it  had  been  before  t! 
period  indicated.  It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted,  that  in  every  record* 
instance  of  judgment  predicted  or  inflicted  upon  heathen  nations,  t! 
cause  has  been  attributed  to  their  impiety  and  idolatry,  and  their  co 
sequent  injustice,  cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression  ;  and  taking  this 
connexion  with  our  Lord's  summary  of  the  moral  law  as  resolved  in 
the  two  grand  requirements — love  to  God,  and  love  to  our  fellow-me 
we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  judgments  which  the  Kii 
and  Judge  of  all  the  earth  inflicted  upon  any  of  these  nations,  were  tl 
punishments  sent  by  Him  in  vindication  of  this  law.  But  this  poi 
is  clearly  settled  by  the  apostle  in  Rom.  i.  ii.  In  chap.  i.  18,  to  end,  ! 
describes  the  crimes  against  which  ^*  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed " 
being  generally  *'  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness ;"  then  proceeding 
particulars,  he  enumerates  a  long  list  of  crimes,  every  one  of  which  if 
plain  violation  of  some  one  enactment  of  the  Decalogue.  Now,  he  n 
only  assertd  that  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  these  sins  had  receiv< 
the  natural  consequences  of  them ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  th< 
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were  more  characteristic  of  heathen  nations  than  of  the  Jews;  hut 
that  whosoever  committed  them,  Jew  or  Gentile,  had  rendered  himself 
imenable  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  at  the  great  assize  (^^  for 
there  was  no  respect  of  persons  with  Him")  and  specially  includes  ^*  the 
Geotiles  who  had  not  the  (written)  law."  Eqo. 

(7b  ^  continued.) 


FRIENDLY  CONVERSATION. 

(NOVEL  READING.) 

P,  Grood  morning. — I  hope  I  am  not  interrupting  you. 

N,  Glad  to  see  you :  I  am  reading  a  hook  which  I  want  to  have 
your  opinion  of.  I  presume  you  have  seen  it — *'The  wide,  wide 
world." 

P.  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  hook,  once  on  a  friend's  tahle,  and  now  in 
joor  hands ;  hut  I  have  not  read  a  page  of  it. 

N.  Perhaps  you  don't  approve  of  religious  novels. 

P.  I  confess  I  don't  like  the  collocation  of  the  words. — The  *^  novel" 
Hm  been  so  long  associated  with  frivolous,  and  often  objectionable 
stories,  that  to  connect  with  it  the  epithet  ^'  religious"  sounds  like  an 
incongruity.  Even  taking  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  a  novel  as  ^^a 
small  tale,  generally  of  love,"  it  is  certainly  not  much  allied  to  religion. 

N,  Well,  hut  if  religious  truth  may  he  exhibited  in  a  fictitious  garb, 
may  not  good  be  done  by  it  ? 

A  I  don't  dispute  it ;  and  yet  I  would  first  satisfy  myself  that  I  am 
not,  by  religious  fiction,  doing  evil  that  good  may  come. 

N,  And  have  you  satisfied  yourself  on  that  point  ? 

P.  Yes;  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  employing  fictitious  nar- 
rative in  order  to  illustrate  or  to  enforce  divine  truth. 

N.  Then  you  only  object  to  the  phrase  **  religious  novel  ?" 

P,  My  objection  is  neither  to  the  name,  nor  the  thing  viewed  ab- 
stractly, but  to  individual  specimens  of  that  class  of  literature. 

y.  Well,  I  should  like  extremely  to  have  your  opinion  of  — 

P.  Stop ;  I  am  not  much  versed  in  these  writings,  and  should  prefer, 
if  you  please,  to  talk  over  the  subject  apart  from  the  criticism  of  par- 
ticolar  works  of  fiction. 

iV.  How  then  can  you  pass  an  opinion  on  works  you  decline  to  name, 
and  may  not  have  read  ? 

P.  There  are  a  few  plain  axioms  that  help  me  to  a  safe  conclusion 
on  SQch  questions. 

y.  Do  let  me  have  them.  You  know  I  always  defer  to  your  supe- 
rior judgment,  as  becomes  me.  You  are  older,  and  wiser  and  better 
tban  I  am. 

P.  I  appreciate  your  favourable  disposition  towards  a  true  friend, 
but  you  must  judge  for  yourself,  and  not  blindly  follow  my  guidance. 

N,  But  I  am  impatient  to  hear  your  axioms. 

P'  Life  is  short ;  duty  is  urgent ;  time  is  precious. 

^.  I  understand  you.    You  mean  that  time  is  wasted  which  is  spent 
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in  noyel  reading,  that  more  important  engagements  should  fill  up  the 
hours  of  our  short  life. 

P.  I  have  no  objection  to  jour  interpretation  of  my  maxims ;  hot 
they  must  be  applied  wisely,  not  in  an  arbitrary,  nureasonable  way. 

jyr.  Well,  I  leave  you  to  expound  your  own  ideas ;  but  would  not 
your  principles  go  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  novel  from  our  litera- 
ture? 

F,  Not  the  novel  as  %  fiction^  but  the  novel  as  it  is  too  often  found 
in  your  three  volume  heap  of  inane  and  valueless  gossip,  intrigue  and 
nonsense. 

N.  I  entirely  concur  with  yon.  I  have  no  patience  for  such  stuff. 
It  is  the  high-toned,  moral  and  religious  work  of  fiction  1  would  plead 
for. 

F,  There  are  a  few — a  very  few — works  of  that  description.  With 
these  few  exceptions  the  entire  mass  of  novels  I  call  rubbish ;  and  my 
maxim  is  that  we  short-lived  creatures,  surrounded  with  the  solemn 
realities  of  life,  and  under  heavy  responsibilities  to  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour, cannot  afford  to  spend  our  time  and  waste  our  sensibilities  over 
such  works  of  fiction. 

N.  But  may  not  the  taste  be  indulged,  and  the  mind  relaxed  by 
spending  a  moderate  space  of  time  in  the  reading  of  novels  ? 

F.  I  would  not  merely  permit  mental  relaxation,  I  would  inculcate 
it  upon  all,  whose  intellects  are  kept  on  the  stretch  from  day  to  day,  by 
harassing  business  engagements,  and  the  cares  and  burdens  of  life,  but 
really,  I  do  not  see  how  a  young  man  like  yourself  can  need  to  resort  to 
the  novel  for  relaxation.  Are  your  studies  very  hard  and  very  dry  ? 
Are  your  out-of-door  exercises  insipid  ?  Is  your  music  a  sore  burden  ? 
Are  your  hours  spent  in  sketching  a  weariness  ?  Is  the  time  devoted 
to  the  social  circle  so  heavy  a  tax  on  your  spirits,  that  you  must  fly  to 
the  novel  as  to  a  cordial  to  brace  you  up  again  ? 

N.  Now  I  think  your  figures  of  speech  are  carrying  you  off  your  feet. 
The  best  novels — and  for  these  only  do  I  plead — are  not  the  confectionary 
of  literature.  They  contain  profound  views  of  truth  and  duty — they 
give  masterly  delineations  of  character — they  widen  our  circle  of  obser- 
vation, and  bring  before  us  phases  of  society,  with  all  the  lessons  that 
may  be  learned  there,  in  a  way  we  could  never  otherwise  contemplate. 
Is  it  not  useful  to  see  human  nature  in  its  manifold  aspects  ?  Is  it  not 
desirable  to  know  the  danger  of  deviating  from  the  straight  line  of 
duty  ?  Is  it  not  worth  something  to  have  presented  to  us  a  striking 
instance  of  the  insidious  influence  of  a  bad  (^mpanion — the  disastrous 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  bad  habits  ? 

F.  My  friend,  you  are  eloquent  in  the  defence  of  novels,  ks  if  they 
enshrined  all  virtue,  and  were  the  encyclopsedias  of  all  knowledge,  and 
the  specific  remedies  for  every  moral  malady  that  afflicts  human  nature. 
N,  But  is  not  my  plea  a  valid  one  ?  I  do  not  arrogate  all  excel- 
lence and  usefulness  to  the  work  of  fiction,  but  I  maintain  it  is  unfair 
to  raiik  it  with  the  produce  of  the  oonfectioner^s  shop,  fit  only  for  self- 
indiilgent  children. 

P.  Well,  you  must  admit  that  as  a  work  of  imagination  it  is  moeft- 
ened  to  make  it  go  down,  because  in  plain  didactic  form  the  lesson 
would  not  be  tolerated. 
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y.  For  myself  I  cannot  plead  any  necessity  for  such  rdaxation  as 
the  Dovel  supplies,  but  I  find  it  pleasauter  and  more  profitable  to  read 
a  work  in  which  I  see  the  struggles  of  an  earnest  mind  after  truth,  or 
the  conflict  between  conscience  and  interest,  or  the  sustaining  power  of 
troe  principle  in  the  season  of  temptation,  or  the  efficacy  of  divine  truth 
io  coiuole  in  affliction  displayed  in  the  characters  depicted  in  the  novel, 
than  to  receive  the  sombre  lessons  of  truth  and  duty  in  a  dull  didactic 
treatise. 

P.  Bot  why  should  the  treatise  be  dull  ? 

N.  Bather,  why  is  it  dull  ? 

P,  My  suspicion  is  that  sometimes  the  dullness  is  with  the  reader, 
not  the  treatise;  and  that  argues  want  of  mental  health.  If  good  solid 
ioBtmction  be  the  food  of  the  mind,  then  the  healthy  appetite  will 
welcome  it.  If  the  sweetmeats  of  fiction  are  preferred,  will  not  the  in- 
dulgence in  these  confectionaries  for  the  mind  (I  repeat  the  word)  still 
more  deprave  the  appetite,  and  injure  the  constitution  ? 

N,  Say  you  so  ?  Perhaps  there  is  truth  in  what  you  allege.  But 
itill  joQ  do  not  proscribe  the  novel. 

P.  No,  neither  do  I  proscribe  confectionary,  but  I  would  inculcate 
moderation.    I  would  never  make  a  meal  of  "  trifle,"  or  "  spunge  cake." 

y.  The  '^  religions  novel,"  to  use  again  for  convenience  sake  the  ter- 
minology you  object  to,  and  which  I  do  not  myself  admire — the  reli- 
gions novel  is  to  me  offensive  in  a  way  I  have  not  heard  you  or^any 
one  else  refer  to : — I  mean  the  religious  history  of  the  characters  in- 
trodooed,  always  grates  on  my  mind  as  something  profane  and  unjusti- 
fiable. 

P.  I  fully  sympathize  with  that  feeling.  Indeed  on  that  ground 
alone  I  would  discard  some  of  the  volumes  that  have  been  most  lauded 
by  onr  critics  both  of  the  drawing-room  and  of 'the  press.  I  think  the 
Kconnt  of  conversions,  with  the  experience  of  penitence,  weeping  con- 
fessions, and  joyful  praises,  that  are  wholly  fictitious,  highly  objec- 
tionable. 

ilT.  Then  why  is  not  this  species  of  authorship  denounced  and  re- 
Bonnced? 

P.  Just  because  a  great  many  people  are  not  very  scrupulous  about 
tbe  real  principles  of  the  literary  fiire  prepared  for  them.  Provided  it 
i^  dressed  to  their  taste  they  do  not  too  curiously  inquire  about  the 
^th  of  the  scenes  presented  to  their  view,  or  the  sacredness  of  the 
ipiritoal  feelings  they  desecrate,  by  making  them  the  material  of  a  novel. 

^.  But  all  readers  are  not  so  unthinking  and  voracious. 

P'  True,  and  the  discriminating  eschew  such  *^  made  dishes"  of  Chris- 
^  biography. 

^.  I  don't  like  controversial  novels :  Do  you  ? 

P>  I  think  them  objectionable  on  several  grounds,  but  why  do  you 
did^  them  ? 

iV.  Ob,  they  are  so  unfair.  The  author  can  make  the  characters  he 
Points  as  of  his  way  of  thinking  all  so  wise,  noble,  fascinating,  and  the 
l^r  creatures  on  the  other  side  all  grovelling,  mean,  foolish  beings,  that 
one  woold  be  ashamed  to  own  them  or  their  principles. 

P*  Exactly.  That  is  a  sensible  view  of  the  matter,  and  it  might  be 
^1  well  enough  if  only  vice,  folsehood,  and  folly  were  made  to  appear 
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hateful  or  absurd ;  but  that  kind  of  novel  ia  a  two-edged  weapon,  and 
may  be  as  keen  against  truth  as  for  it. 

Jy^.  Why  then  do  not  our  critics  condemn  the  whole  thing?  and 
why  does  the  public  endure  such  obli(piity  of  dealing  with  great  ques- 
tions ? 

P.  My  dear  friend,  the  public  is  very  voracious,  and  very  indiscri- 
minating.  Provided  a  book  be  pungent,  and  even  personal,  it  will  wel- 
come it.  Extreme  views  and  strong  statements  and  abuse  of  character, 
caricature  and  sarcasm  and  satire,  seldom  come  amiss  to  a  numerous  class 
of  book  devourers.  But  calm  moderate  opinions  are  insipid  to  them, 
and  are  in  no  request. 

iV.  We  have  surely  got  into  a  subject  where  there  is  more  scope  for 
£a.ult-finding  than  for  praise,  or  we  are  both  in  a  very  carping  humour 
this  morning. 

P.  The  truth  is  that  most  subjects  of  discussion  afford  room  for  ani- 
madversion, or  bring  out  points  not  to  be  admired,  unless  we  sit  down 
with  a  determination  to  give  to  every  thing  the  rose-colour, 

N,  I  am  afraid  sometimes  of  contracting  a  censorious  habit,  from 
having  my  attention  so  often  and  so  painfully  turned  to  the  defects  and 
errors  of  human  society.  I  v)ish  to  be  charitable,  but  I  cannot  shut 
™y  ^yes  when  folly  crosses  my  path,  or  if  I  did,  I  could  not  then 
imagiiie  the  object  before  me  to  be  beautiful  and  attractive,  were  I  but 
to  open  my  eyes  upon  it. 

P.  The  cynical,  condemnatory  spirit  is  hateful,  and  we  should  strive 
against  the  least  approach  to  it.  But  I  believe  our  moral  sensibilities 
are  quickened,  and  our  judgment  of  right  and  wrong  confirmed  when 
we  study  to  look  at  the  reality  of  every  character  and  fact.  We  must 
not  call  evil  good  for  fear  of  being  thought  harsh  and  severe.  We 
must  not  slur  over  obliquities  of  conduct,  and  perversions  of  principle, 
lest  we  should  in  our  turn  be  condemned  for  speaking  plainly.  No  good 
comes  of  praising  what  deserves  no  praise.  No  evil  comes  from  a 
pointed  condemnation  of  what  is  wrong. 

N.  But  to  our  subject ;  Do  you  think  our  moral  tales  very  effective 
in  teaching  the  lessons  their  authors  aim  to  convey  to  their  readers  ? 

P.  Why,  it  is  hard  to  answer  such  a  question  in  an  absolute  form. 
In  some  cases  the  lesson  is  learned,  in  others  rejected.  But  is  not  this 
the  case  with  all  modes  of  instruction  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  condemn 
the  novel  on  the  ground  that  many  readers,  even  of  the  best,  are  little 
benefited.  Might  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  hearing  sermons  or 
reading  sermons  ?  Might  not  the  complaii|t  be  made  with  truth  that 
our  best  books  leave  many  of  their  readers  no  better  than  they  found 
them? 

N.  True ;  yet  works  of  fiction  being  generally  read  for  amusement, 
readers  are  not  in  the  best  frame  of  mind  for  receiving  moral  lessons. 
In  fact,  when  one  in  an  hour  of  exhaustion  takes  up  a  volume  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  or  Washington  Irving,  he  would  be  disposed  to  skip  a 
page  of  dull  lecturing  on  economy,  or  temperance,  or  patience,  if  he 
oould  by  possibility  find  such  a  page  there.  Therefore  I  am  disposed 
to  set  down  the  didactic  profit  of  novel  reading  at  a  very  low  figure, 
and  so  would  dismiss  the  argument  in  flavour  of  such  works  founded  on 
their  moral  influence,  as  very  weak. 
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P.  Yoa  forget  that  the  supposed  advantage  to  be  gained  by  reading 
such  works  is  not  that  they  contain  passages  of  line  moral  sentiment, 
bot  that  the  lesson  of  the  story  as  a  whole  is  salutary  and  memorable. 
Yoo  learn  to  hate  vice,  to  love  virtue,  to  sympathize  with  suffering,  to 
bom  with  indignation  against  oppression,  to  despise  avarice,  to  be  pa- 
tient in  adversity,  and  humble  in  prosperity.  One  tale  may  not  exhibit 
ehuacters  illustrative  of  all  such  virtues  and  vices,  but  it  may  be  con- 
itmcted  on  purpose  to  exhibit  one  or  more  of  them. 

N,  I  admit  all  that,  and  yet  I  am  pretty  sure  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  idle,  lounging,  worn>out  student  or  merchant,  who  takes  up 
of  an  evening  some  amusing  story,  may  be  interested  in  the  book, 
aod  when  he  finishes  it,  lays  it  down,  as  having  answered  its  purpose — 
it  has  amused  him,  and  there  all  thought  of  it  ends. 

P,  Then  does  a  book  of  history,  science,  art,  travels,  fare  better  ? 

^.  Yes,  I  think  it  does.  When  a  man  can  read  such  books  he  does 
it  with  a  purpose,  and  he  gathers  knowledge  from  them.  When  not 
disposed  for  such  reading,  he  had  better  take  a  walk  in  his  garden,  or 
a  stroll  by  the  sea-side— or  he  may  spend  the  hour  over  a  novel,  and 
learn  nothing  worth  naming,  and  be  excited  more  than  is  good  for  him. 

P.  I  don't  much  differ  from  that  opinion ;  yet  after  all,  a  good  deal 
depends  on  the  kind  of  fiction  to  which  that  idle  hour  is  given.  It  may 
not  do  the  reader  much  good,  though  the  matter  be  unexceptionable. 
It  may  do  him  harm  if  it  be  bad  stuff. 

N.  Precisely ;  it  is  so  much  easier  to  get  evil  than  to  find  good. 
And  still  the  axioms  must  be  borne  in  mind,  ''  life  is  skort^''*  &c.  We 
can  afford  to  give  to  fictions  only  the  fag  ends  of  our  time,  the  worn- 
out  remnants  of  a  busy  day,  when  we  need  relaxation,  and  can  read 
without  thinking,  or  sleep  without  being  much  to  blame. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LATE  REV.  J.  GIBB  OF  BANFF. 

Banff,  July  22d,  1823. 

DlAB  Sm, 

YoTiB  printed  Letter,  dated  June  27,  was  read  to  the 
members  of  the  Union  church  here,  on  the  13th  July,  and,  after  pon- 
dering its  contents  for  a  week,  they  unanimously  agreed  in  appointing 
me  to  transmit  the  following  remarks  as  their  answer : 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  churches  of  our  connexion, 
in  this  country,  are  too  much  isolated  from  each  other,  to  the  violation 
of  the  Apostolic  rule  and  their  own  great  disadvantage:  and  having 
already  sustained  no  small  loss  on  this  account,  we  are  prepared  to  en- 
eouiage  every  attempt  to  restore  primitive  union  and  fellowship  with 
our  most  cordial  approbation  and  support.  The  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  our  brethren,  at  present,  in  both  parts  of  the  island,  for  the 
porpose  of  reuniting  the  Congregational  churches,  afford  us  peculiar 
pleasure ;  we  sincerely  welcome  your  correspondence  in  particular,  and 
indalge  the  cheering  hope  that  itwill  be  made  instrumental  in  bringing 
oordiurchee  into  a  nearer  and  more  beneficial  connexion  with  each 
other.    We  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  moderate  our  confidence  of 
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speedy  success,  when  we  remember  the  issue  of  a  similar  attempt, 
which  was  made  by  our  sister  church  in  Paisley,  about  nine  years  ago. 
In  a  circular  letter  which  they  addressed  to  their  brethren,  the  princi* 
pal  passages  of  Scripture  that  treat  of  the  mutual  duties  of  Gospel 
churches  to  each  other  were  carefully  collected,  and  practical  attention 
to  the  subject  was  warmly  recommended ;  yet  their  laudable  proposal 
fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  treated  with  general  neglect  and,  by  some, 
with  morbid  jealousy.  In  your  letter  the  primitive  communion  of 
churches  is  not  so  minutely  traced,  but  you  have  been  sufficiently  par^* 
ticular  in  detailing  the  arrangements  of  a  prudential  plan  for  the  circu- 
lation of  periodical  intelligence  among  the  churches. 

We  by  no  means  object  to  your  scheme  of  communion,  because  it  in- 
volves a  considerable  portion  of  confessedly  huTnan  regulation;  but  we 
are  apprehensive  that,  if  too  much  be  attempted  at  once,  your  excel- 
lent design  may  be  frustrated  by  the  practical  difficulties  attending  its 
execution.  A  very  wide  difference  will  be  found  between  the  general 
neglect  of  intercourse  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  churches, 
and  that  methodical,  frequent  interchange  of  epistles,  which  you  have 
proposed.  Will  all  our  churches  bestow  the  pains  of  meeting  and  de- 
liberating on  the  contents  of  a  letter  to  their  brethren  twice  every 
year,  so  as  to  make  the  communication  their  own  as  a  body  f  Will 
there  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  general  secretary  willing  to  bestow 
the  time  and  trouble  necessary  for  reading  above  70  letters,  and  after- 
wards extracting  and  embodying  the  substance  of  them  in  a  quarterly 
circular,  getting  all  thei^e  e[/istles  correctly  printed,  and  forwarding 
every  one  of  them  to  a  particular  church  ? 

The  duties  of  the  conductor  of  the  proposed  correspondence  will  be 
attended  with  no  small  difficulty,  requiring  much  Christian  wisdom, 
circumspection,  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  Except  the  intelligence  from 
the  several  churches  be  particular  and  confiderUial^  it  cannot  be  either 
interesting  or  profitable ;  yet  we  should  be  not  a  little  puzzled  to  write 
a  minute  detail  of  the  trials  we  have  experienced  during  the  three  past 
years,  in  the  contemplation  that  certain  parts  of  it  might  afterwards  be 
printed  and  widely  circulated.  While  we  find  that  certain  persons 
with  high  pretensions  to  sanctity,  have  the  effrontery  grossly  to  mis- 
represent ^ts  and  prevaricate,  on  the  very  spot  and  in  the  face  of  liv- 
ing witnesses  who  know  their  dissimulation,  what  injurious  surmis- 
ings  might  be  occasioned  by  the  circulation  of  abridged  stateTnenti  at  a 
distance  from  those  who  could  contradict  artful  misrepresentation  and 
vindicate  the  innocent  ?  Not  only  will  the  most  rigid  adherence  to 
truth  be  necessary,  but,  we  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  us,  that  no- 
thing should  be  printed  which  could  have  the  remotest  tendency  to 
discourage  the  timid,  stumble  the  weak,  introduce  vain  jangling,  excite 
groundless  jealousies,  or  tempt  any  of  our  less-instructed  members  to 
despise  any  of  their  brethren  or  think  meanly  of  their  Christian  com- 
munion. 

But  the  general  circulation  otmere  intelligence  respecting  our  churches, 
though  conducted  in  the  ngiost  faithful  and  judicious  manner,  is  not  all 
that  their  interest  and  their  duty  toward  each  other  require.  Particu- 
lar churches  frequently  stand  in  need  of  special  advice  and  assistance  ; 
and,  without  relinquishing  any  of  their  private  rights,  or  making  the 
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no8t  distant  approach  to  any  modern  system  of  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion, when  placed  in  circumstances*  of  peculiar  trial  and  perplexity, 
tbey  might  deriTe  essential  benefit  from  the  friendly  counsel  and  in- 
fluence of  each  other.  The  fellowship  of  the  Apostolic  churches  com- 
prebeoded  the  duties  of  mutual  inquiry,  expostulation,  counsel,  and 
tasistance:  and  we  appeal  to  the  authentic  epistle  of  the  church  in 
Rome  to  the  church  in  Corinth,  commonly  termed  the  tirst  epistle  of 
Clemens  Roman  us,  as  one  of  the  best  uninspired  specimens  of  friendly 
iiiterooarse  between  sister  churches.  It  must  be  obvious  that  such  a 
letter  of  affectionate  expostulation,  fiaithful  admonition,  and  seasonable 
adiioe,  adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  a  particular  church, 
could  not  with  any  propriety  be  printed  for  extensive  circulation. 

As  primitive  example  and  the  well-being  of  our  churches  demand 
eomething  more  confidential  and  pointed  than  your  plan  will  admit,  we 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest  what,  in  our  view,  seems  no  more 
tbin  a  necessary  and  most  desirable  addition  to  it. 

Let  all  the  churches  of  our  connexion  in  Scotland  be  arranged  into 
county  districts  or  associations ;  let  all  the  churches  of  every  associa- 
tion be  annually  visited  by  one  of  the  pastors  of  as  long  standing  and 
experience  as  can  be  obtained ;  let  the  brethren  of  each  association  de- 
pute and  invite  one  whom  they  think  best  qualified  to  undertake  .this 
service,  having  his*  pulpit  supplied  by  some  of  themselves,  and  his 
reasonable  expenses  defrayed  out  of  their  common  fund ;  let  every 
cbnrch  he  duly  apprized  of  his  coming,  and  assembled  to  receive  him  ; 
thai  let  him  converse  with  them  freely,  make  inquiry  respecting  their 
eircamstances,  labours,  and  trials,  and  affectionately  tender  his  best 
advice,  accompanied  with  such  information  concerning  their  sister 
churches  as  might  be  required  or  judged  useful.  This  deliberate  com- 
monieation  of  thoughts,  counsels,  and  sympathies,  would  be  found  en- 
tirely different  from  those  transient  interviews  with  preachers  engaged 
in  begging  excursions,  to  which  our  churches  have  been  sufficiently  ac- 
customed. Were  ^ye  or  six  of  our  oldest  pastors  annually  to  divide 
the  kbonr  of  yiaiting  the  churches,  the  burden  of  the  work  would  not 
be  found  too  great,  they  might  derive  personal  profit  and  pleasure  from 
JU  and  greatly  benefit  the  churches  by  imparting  particular  information 
lod  seasonable  counsels  which  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  sub- 
nutted  to  the  publicity  of  the  press. 

Once  more,  we  think  that  a  more  frequent  interchange  of  good 
offices  between  sister  churches  of  the  same  district  should  be  specially 
reeommended,  as  easily  attainable,  and  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest 
iitility.  They  might  correspond  with  each  other  both  by  letters  and 
messengers,  at  small  expense.  Were  the  churches  of  the  same  associa- 
tion to  perform  their  duty  by  discountenancing  evil  surmisings  and 
jealousies,  making  direct  inquiry  respecting  the  state  and  conduct  or 
spiritual  affiiirs  of  each  other,  frequently  asking,  freely  imparting,  and 
thankfolly  accepting  their  mutual  advice  and  assistance,  and  thereby 
provoking  each  other  to  love  and  to  good  works ;  their  best  interests 
would  be  more  effectually  promoted,  than  it  could  be  by  hearing  any 
general  intelligence  from  distant  churches,  that  it  would  be  wise  or  even 
practicable  to  impart. 

Finally,  we  thank  you  for  your  kite  communication,  we  accede  to 
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your  plan  in  as  far  as  it  extends,  we  have  freely  expressed  our  senti- 
ments as  a  body,  both  respecting  itself  and  the  additions  that  we 
think  desirable  and  practicable,  and  we  sincerely  pray  that  the  Lord 
may  direct  yoar  laudable  endeavours  and  crown  them  with  remarkable 
success.  * 

Submitting  the  above  to  your  candid  consideration,  and  with  high 
personal  regard  for  the  truth's  sake,  I  .am. 

Dear  Sib, 
In  the  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  Union  Church  here. 

Yours  in  the  best  bonds, 

J.    OlBB. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Ormb. 


CHRISTIAN  HYMNOLOGY. 

It  was  well  said  by  Bentley  that  ^'  no  book  was  ever  written  down  but 
by  itself."  A  worthless  or  a  wicked  book  scarcely  needs  to  be  con^ 
demned  by  the  critic.  It  will  soon  pass  into  oblivion  without  any 
effort  of  his.  Elaborate  refutation,  indignant  declamation,  eloquent  de- 
nunciation, are  completely  thrown  away  in  such '  a  case.  The  only 
effect  of  such  exposure  of  a  silly  or  a  false  book  will  be  to  keep  it  a  lit- 
tle longer  before  the  public  eye ;  and  whether  thai  be  desirable  may  be 
very  gravely  questioned.  The  hostile  criticism  that  condemns,  and  the 
friendly  laudation  that  flatters,  are  alike  powerless  to  give  continued 
existence  to  a  book  that  has  not  vitality  in  itself.  ^^  They  who  make 
up  the  final  verdict  upon  every  book  are  not  the  partial  and  noisy  read- 
ers of  the  hour  when  it  appears ;  but  a  court  as  of  angels,  a  public  not 
to  be  bribed,  not  to  be  entreated,  and  not  to  be  overawed,  decides  upon 
every  man's  title  to  fame.  Only  those  books  live  which  deserve  to 
last.  All  the  gilt  edges  and  vellum,  and  morocco,  all  the  presentation 
copies  to  all  the.libraries,  will  not  preserve  a  book  in  circulation  beyond 
its  intrinsic  date." 

Being  persuaded  of  the  justness  of  these  views,  we  ascribe  little  im- 
portance to  our  notice  of  the  publications  whose  titles  will  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  this  page.^  We  place  them  together  neither  as  contrasts,  nor 
as  companion  volumes,  and  yet  when  one  was  sent  us  for  review,  it  sug- 
gested the  other.     But  of  the  former  first. 

Some  persons  of  no  mean  name  have  praised  ^  The  Rivulet,'  and 
others  of  equal  judgment  have  passed  an  adverse  sentence  upon  it.  Cer- 
tain friends  stepped  forward,  in  a  spirit  of  chivalry,  to  cover  with  their 
shield  the  work  of  a  brother,  which  a  hostile  reviewer  had  attacked 
with  his  steel  pen.     Another  came  to  the  rescue,  not  of  the  book,  or  its 

*  (1.)  The  Rivulet,  a  contribntion  to  sacred  song,  bv  Thomas  T.  Lynch,  author 
of*  Memorials  of  Theophiliis  Trinal,' &c.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  (The  imprint  on  the  cover  is  'Hjmns  for  Heart 
and  Voice,')    1866.  - 

(2.)  '  Hjmns  composed  at  Bolton  Abbev,  and  other  Rhymes,'  bj  Newman  HaU, 
L.L.B.,  author  of  *  Come  to  Jesus ;'  *  Life  of  Dr.  Gordon,'  &c.  London :  James 
Kisbet  and  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street.     1858. 
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Mtbor,  or  its  assailants,  but  to  do  battle  for  the  tkuth — the  cause  of 
orthodox  Christianity,  which  was  thought  to  be  in  peril.  It  id  with  no 
wish  to  rekindle  the  controversy,  which  is  now  happily  extinct,  that  we 
Dowidvertto  the  subject.  We  would  rather  leave  the 'Rivulet*  to 
punoe  its  own  brief  course,  hoping  that  neither  friends  nur  foes  will 
wute  any  more  time  in  defence  of  it,  or  in  attacks  upon  it.  The  right 
fflaj  be  defended  unwisely,  and  the  wrong  condemned  too  unsparingly, 
the  effect  of  which  often  is,  that  sympathy  is  awakened  for  the  wrong- 
doer, and  then  the  reaction  is  all  in  his  favour.  We  all  know  the 
maxim  festina  lerUe — make  haste  at  leisure ;  another  might  be  thus 
framed,  '^  condemn  gently.*'  This  is  at  once  good  policy,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  Christian  humility  and  charity. 

After  all,  the  '  Hymns'  Mr.  Lynch  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  Chris- 
tian  worshippers  will  be  very  harmless  if  they  are  not  used ;  and  we 
naj  safely  leave  it  to  the  good  taste  and  Christian  feeling  of  our 
churches,  whether  to  accept  or  decline  the  gift  so  offered  them.     It 
will  be  a  long  time,  we  hope,  before  weak  dilutions  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, or  even  lofty  musings  of  an  ethereal  spirit  are  tolerated  in  our 
public  devotions.     Rather  we  would  say,  we  trust  that  time  will  never 
eome.    Our  extant  hymnology  is  rich  in  pieces  of  true  poetical  merit, 
and  redolent  of  sublime  Christian  sentiment — the  concentrated  essence, 
indeed,  of  the  highest  and  purest  devotional  thought  ever  uttered  by 
sanctified  genius — and  having  such  a  hymnology,  we  really  think  every 
thing  vapid  in  sentiment,  or  erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  inferior  in  com- 
position, will  stand  a  poor  chance  with  our  churches.     If  Mr.  L.'s  hymns 
are  not  good,  they  are  foredoomed  to  perish.     If  they  possess  real 
merit,  and  have  the  breath  of  life  in  them,  no  adverse  criticism  will 
arail  to  put  them  down. 

Ws  perused  the  *  Rivulet'  with  some  care,  and  we  think  without 
pRJudice.  In  our  humble  judgment  some  of  the  pieces  display  consi- 
deimble  poetic  feeling,  and  the  author  has  sometimes  been  happy  in  giv- 
ing terse  and  vivid  expression  to  his  ideas.  The  cast  of  most  of  the 
pieces — they  are  one  hundred  in  number — is  that  of  pensive  poetic  mu- 
Rng.  The  lessons  of  pain,  thoughts  on  recovery  from  sickness,  filial 
ku  and  love,  the  whisperings  of  love  from  flowers,  the  stars,  the  clouds, 
and  many  similar  strains  fill  many  pages.  There  are  some  in  a  higher 
key,  on  Christ  praying  by  night  and  preaching  by  day,  the  good  fight 
of  &ith,  Christ  hbbb,  prayer  for  peace,  prayer  for  wisdom,  kc.  If  a 
book  is  to  be  judged  by  its  pretensions,  then  we  must  say  that,  as  a  col- 
lection of  hymns  for  Christian  worship,  the  'Rivulet'  is  very  defective. 
There  is  but  a  very  sparing  introduction  of  suitable  themes  for  the  ser- 
vice of  song  in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord,  and  the  subjects,  even  when  suita- 
ble, are  treated  in  so  dreamy  and  misty  a  style,  that  a  Christian  con- 
gregation, unless  as  familiar  with  cloud-land  as  the  author,  could  hardly 
attach  any  definite  meaning  to  some  of  his  stanzas.  To  persons  fond 
of  poetty,  and  who  like  to  listen  to  the  breathings  of  a  mourning,  or  an 
sspiring,  or  a  struggling  spirit,  the  pages  of  the  '  Rivulet'  may  occupy 
not  anprofitably  a  silent  and  solitary  hour  ;  but  for  the  Christian  sanc- 
tuary we  judge  these  rhymes  altogether  unadapted.  Had  they  not 
been  offered  as  Aymn«,  they  might  have  passed  as  songs — not  always 
▼erj  spiritual,  but  generally  pleasant,  and  sometimes  pretty. 
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It  may  be  known  to  many  of  oar  rea^lers  that  more  importance  has 
been  attached  to  Mr.  Lynches  volume  than  its  intrinsic  merits  seem  to 
warrant.  This  has  been  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  some  friends  of 
the  author  praising  his  production  in  strong  terms ;  while  other  parties 
have  exposed  its  defects  and  demerits  with  an  unsparing  hand.  But 
the  matter  does  not  rest  here.  The  difference  reaches  far  deeper  than 
the  shallow  channel  of  the  ^  Rivulet.'  They  who  extol  it  are  consi- 
dered as  the  apologists  of  what  is  called  the  *^  negative  theology;"  they 
who  condemn  it,  do  so  mainly  because  they  regard  it  as  a  specimen  of 
that  negative  teaching  which  is  said  to  characterize  some  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Congregational  body. 

In  fairness  to  the  author  of  the  '  Rivulet^'  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  he  has  distinctly  disclaimed  the  idea  of  offering  his  book  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  auppUment  to  other  Christian  Hymn  books. 
That  it  does  not  contain  any  full  statements  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
indeed,  exhibits  but  faint  traces  of  any  system  of  theology,  properly  so 
called,  the  author  admits,  and  his  friends  acknowledge.  But  he  and 
they  maintain  that  the  volume  was  never  intended  to  embody  the  arti- 
cles of  the  author  s  faith  ;  and  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  defect 
that  belonged  to  his  plan,  and  is  not,  therefore,  justly  charged  upon  its 
execution. 

This  pleading  may  be  admitted  as  perfectly  reasonable,  but  yet  it 
leaves  untouched  the  question,  whether  the  author  ought  to  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Christian  people  and  Christian  churches  of  this  land,  a  col- 
lection of  pieces  called  by  him  *■  Hymns,'  which  if  they  do  not  systemati- 
cally exclude  the  most  essential  verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  give 
them  but  feint  and  equivocal  expression.     The  same  defence  may  be 
urged  for  sermons  that  contain  little  or  nothing  of  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion.    It  may  be  pleaded  that  no  single  sermon  need  contain  the  whole 
of  the  preacher  s   theological  system  ;  nay,    that  he  may   preach  for 
weeks,  and  never  have  occasion  to  touch  on  certain  points,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  deny.     Now,  this  is  the  very  evil  complained  of.     It 
is  the  siUnce  of  the  book  or  the  preacher  that  constitutes  the  charge. 
It  is  not  the  utterance  of  error,  but  the  non-utterance  of  the  truth.     It 
is  the  harping  upon  some  poetical  or  philosophical  string,  and  not  sound- 
ing loud  and  strong  the  notes  of  salvation  through  a  crucified  and  risen 
Redeemer.     It  is  the  mystification,  not  the  denial  of  Christian  doctrine 
— the  substitution  of  other  teaching  for  such  teaching  as  forms  a  correct 
and  full  reflection  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour.    It  is  very  true,  that  no  single  sermon,  on  an  ordinary  occasion, 
need  be  an  epitome  of  a  theological  system,  any  more  than  a  single  hymn 
can  express  the  full  flow  of  a  Christian's  beliefs  and  aspirations.     But 
we  expect  that  a  book  of  hjrmns,  or  a  series  of  sermons,  filling  a  volume, 
or  occupying  a  year,  should  not  be  characterized  by  negations — we  look 
for  a  full  aud  explicit  avowal  of  the  great  lines  of  Christian  truth,  and 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  first  of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  we 
must  dismiss  the  second  with  a  very  few  words.  Mr.  HalPs  beautiful 
volume  is  a  small  but  valuable  addition  to  our  Christian  hymnology. 
It  contains  the  gospel  in  its  purity  and  glory,  and  no  mistake.  Most  of 
the  pieces  now  published  appear  to  be  the  production  of  a  season  of  rest 
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from  his  usual  pastoral  labours ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  a  ministers 
eoQDtry  recreations  thej  are  creditable  both  to  bis  taste  and  his  piety. 
The  author  modestly  says  in  his  preface,  that  he  ''  does  not  claim  for  his 
riijmes  the  high  rank  oi  poetry^  but  their  publication  as  devout  medUa- 
<(oiu  in  Terse  will  not  be  altogether  unjustifiable,  if  that  which  has  given 
him  80  much  pleasure  in  the  production,  shall  prove  helpful  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  any  one,  in  the  perusal." 

We  shall  only  add,  that  no  one  competent  to  appreciate  such  produc- 
tions will  think  less  of  the  *  Bolton  Abbey  Hymns,'  because  the  author 
cUima  for  them  no  character  higher  than  that  of  ^'  devout  meditations 


uj  verse." 


If  any  thing  had  been  needed  to  deepen  our  conviction  of  the  impor- 
taDce  of  ^*  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,'*  giving  utterance  to  the  senti- 
■ents  of  a  heart  which  loves  and  feeds  upon  every  vital  truth  of  reve- 
Ittion,  this  little  volume  of  Mr.  Hall's  would  have  been  that  thing.  We 
desiderate  in  a  book  of  hymns,  and  in  a  volume  of  sermons,  a  full-orbed 
Christianity  ;  and  no  exquisite  finish  of  parts  will  satisfy  us  unless  the 
production,  as  a  whole,  present  a  symmetry  and  completeness,  which 
leaves  no  room  to  say  that  one  thing  is  lacking,  which  ought  to  have 
been  there,  and  whose  absence  is  a  fatal  defect. 


CONVERSION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THB  SCOTTISH  CONGREGATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

SiB,~I  observe,  in  the  current  month's  number  of  your  valuable 
Journal,  a  letter  on  "  Missions  to  the  Jews,"  signed  "  J.  S.**  Will  you 
permit  me  a  few  sentences  in  explanation  of  certain  points  indicated 
hj  jour  correspondent,  or  suggested  by  his  communication  ? 

1.  The  transfer  of  the  agents  and  stations  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  Israel  to  the  care  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
vote  out  of  the  desire  of  certain  members  of  that  church  to  have  a 
Binon  to  the  Jews  which  they  might  more  strictly  consider  their  own. 
It  vas  not  unnatural,  when  the  other  large  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Scotland  were  seen  to  have  such  missions,  that  this  church  should  wish 
to  be  like  them, — more  especially  as  there  are  not  a  few  who  consider 
that  the  missions  of  a  church  or  denomination  are  not  complete  unless 
they  contemplate  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Gentiles.  T  am  uot  aware 
that  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  acquainted  with  the 
a&irs  of  the  Scottish  Society,  ever  supposed  that  the  support  of  that 
Society  was  left  unduly  to  their  church,  and  for  that  reason  wished 
to  have  it  placed  more  immediately  under  their  own  denominational 
management.  The  contributions  of  Independents,  as  compared  with 
those  of  United  Presbyterians,  were  equal  to  their  numerical  strength, 
tnd  did  more  than  your  correspondent,  ^^  J.  S.,"  suggests  should  now  be 
done,  namely,  ^*  support  one  missionary,"  and  hope  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port more.  The  reasons  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  mission  to  the 
Jews  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  were  such  as  I  have  hinted 
^    Interference  with  the  working  of  a  catholic  society  was  regretted 
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by  many ;  but  tbe  bearing  of  its  previous  responsibilities  by  tbe  Sco^b^ 
tisb  Society  was  rendered  impossible  by  tbe  withdrawal  of  the  Unit^^ 
Presbyterian  support  which  it  had  received. 

2.  But  the  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  itself  cathol  m  < 
in  no  inconsiderable  sense.   The  agents  are  five  in  number :  one  is  a  Fr^»« 
churchman,  two  are  United  Presbyterians,  one  is  an  Independent,  an  ^ 
one  a  Baptist.     If  the  mission  is  catholic  in  tbe  aspect  presented  U^ 
its  agency,  the  fault  wiU  belong  to  others  than  the  United  Presbyterii^zi 
Mission  Board,  if  it  be  not  catholic  as  well  in  the  contributors  to  it^ 
funds.     Unfortunately,  the  time  is  not  yet  come,  when,  from  the  num- 
ber of  Jewish  converts,  we  need  to  consider  what  order  of  govemmeat 
must  be  given  to  the  churches  which  are  formed  for  their  Christian  fel- 
lowship. 

3.  The  facts  being  so,  perhaps  the  wiser  course  to  be  pursued  by 
such  friends  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel  as  are 
not  United  Presbyterians,  will  be  that  they  contribute  to  its  funds  u 
they  did  before.     The  Scottish  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel  ex- 
ists precisely  as  it  formerly  did.     This  is  proper,  inasmuch  as  bequests, 
and  other  contributions  to  its  funds,  made  but  not  received,  could  not 
otherwise   have  so  readily  reached  their  destination.     Monies   going 
through  the  hands  of  the  Society,  unless  when  they  are  specially  and 
differently  designated  by  the  donors,  will  probably  be  voted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  support  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Jewish  Mission.     In* 
dividuals  and  Congregations  will  thus  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  agents  in  this  good  work,  whose  success  they  were  for- 
merly accustomed  to  desire  and  pray  for,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  not  committed  to  any  merely  aenominational  enterprise  ;  and  the 
Society,  being  free  to  guide  its  own  operations,  would,  if  reasons  occur- 
red to  make  it  appropriate,  be  better  prepared  to  make  any  distinct 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  which  to  its  con- 
stituents might  appear  desirable.     If  an  opening  for  snch  effort  should, 
at  a  future  time,  present  itself,  and  the  Society  should  again  employ 
missionaries  of  its  own,  none,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  would  rejoice 
more  in  its  success  than  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.     In  snch 
case,  the  funds  might  be  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  Congregational 
churches  and  a  few  others,  notwithstanding  the  catholicity  of  the  So- 
ciety's principles ;  but  if  that  circumstance  is  no  objection  to  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  neither  would  it  to  the  Scottish  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  Israel. 

4.  A  distinct  Society,  able  to  employ  only  one  agent,  even  if  it  should, 
with  good  reason,  expect  shortly  to  be  able  for  more,  has  many  pecu- 
liar difficulties  to  delay  its  progress.  If  its  field  of  operation  should  be 
continental  or  foreign,  the  expenses  which  occur,  without  its  having 
been  possible  to  anticipate  them,  or  provide  for  them,  are  such  as  must 
greatly  embarrass  any  such  Society.  There  are  certain  things  which, 
if  not  done  on  a  large  scale,  had  better  not  be  attempted — and  this  is 
one  of  them.     I  am,  Sib,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  G.  F. 

Dec  12,  1857. 
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THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

(Tns  following  remarks  formed  part  of  an  address  delirered  recently 
at  in  ordination.) 

It  is  an  affecting  thing  to  see  one  in  the  gospel  ministry  sinking  apace 
intoaiMthy,  inertness,  and  inefficiency; — to  see  his  talents  rusting  from 
nnt  of  use,  and  his  capabilities  filing  asleep  for  want  of  exercise, — 
itu  energies  cooling  down  to  the  freezing  point,  and  his  piety  so  be- 
dooded  as  to  become  suspected  both  by  the  world  and  the  church.    Ob- 
ierre  the  man  and  his  communications ;  and  Oh,  how  tamely  the  pre- 
cepts of  Sinai  and  the  songs  of  Bethlehem  fall  from  his  lips  !    But  our 
i^t  becomes  still  deeper  when  we  see  such  a  man  having  more  heart 
&r  the  speculations  of  Germany,  than  for  the  themes  of  the  Bible  rela- 
tire  to  man*8  ruin  and  recovery.     For  when  this  is  the  case,  if  energy 
It  toy  time  characterizes  his  ministrations,  it  is  when  he  is  polluting 
tliose  streams  by  which,  in  better  days,  the  city  of  God  has  been  made 
|iad.    It  is  when  mixing  up  the  water  of  life  with  those  portions  of 
Continental  mud,  which  he  has  picked  up  at  second-hand.     And  if  any 
thing  like  earnestness  can  enliven  his  dulness,  it  is  when  he  is  bewil- 
dering his  bearers  in  the  perplexing  mazes  of  an  uncouth  jargon  about 
objectives  and  subjectives,  abstractions  and  intuitions,  and  other  voca- 
bles of  A  shdod,  at  which  the  purity  and  pith  of  the  English  language, 
in  a  healthier  region  of  theology,  conscious  of  being  outraged,  stands 
aghast 

Ah  itfe !  How  sad  to  contemplate  snch  a  man  in  the  gospel  minis- 
try!  For  even  when  stating  gospel  truth,  instead  of  delivering  it  as 
a  testimony  which  he  has  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  gives 
it  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  a  production  which  his  reason,  spider- 
lih,  has  spun  out  of  its  own  bowels.  In  the  day-dream  of  his  deep 
Mneion,  he  is  amazed  that  his  worth  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Hij,  he  looks  blank  with  astonishment,  because  people  refuse  to  regard 
twe  shallows  which  his  speculations  have  made  muddy,  as  deep  thingsf 
vBch  only  can  be  fathomed  by  a  superior  intellect.  He,  moreover, 
thiidu  that  it  is  Christian  humility  and  virtuous  submission,  to  expect 
fitUe  fruit  or  no  fruit  at  all  from  his  labours,  and  he  thinks  himself 
neek  exceedingly,  because  he  still  feels  happy  although  no  sinners  are 
eonTsrted  under  him,  and  although  the  Lord's  work  is  rapidly  declining 
m  bis  hands. 

Am  I  sketching  a  mere  fancy-wrought  picture,  while  I  thus  speak  ? 
No,  verily,  I  have  seen  the  original.  And  I  noticed,  that  what  was 
heartlessly  spoken  by  him  was  as  heartlessly  received  by  his  hearers. 
And  I  noticed  again,  how  little  confidence  he  had  in  his  own  aptitude 
to  teach,  and  how  little  trust  he  had  in  the  Master's  promised  aid.  For 
he  slarishly  stuck  to  his  manuscript,  turning  it  leaf  by  leaf,  with  all  the 
regularity  of  the  motion  of  a  pendulum ;  at  the  same  time  carefully 
numing  his  practised  finger  across  the  page,  lest  perchance,  by  his  eye 
niising  the  line,  he  should  have  to  stand  before  the  people  a  dumb  monu- 
ment of  incapacity.  And,  indeed,  it  is  an  open  question  among  men  of 
diflcenraienty  whether  his  silence  or  his  speech  should  prove  the  greater 
Uenmg  to  the  world  and  the  church.     And  must  we,  for  the  sake  of 
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giving  none  offence,  and  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day,  call  this  a  mi 
istrj  ahreast  of  the  age?  No,  never.  For  all  the  now  repudiat 
moderatism  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  out-Heroded  hy  such  a  min 
try  as  this,  the  sad  fruits  of  which  many  a  back-going  church  with 
the  seas  of  Britain  can  testify.  Oh  for  but  one  hour  of  the  Master  wi 
his  scourge  of  small  cords  to  drive  such  performers  out  of  his  house! 
It  was  not  thus  that  those  men,  of  other  times,  watched  for  souls  a 
denied  their  Lord,  who,  while  honourably  filling  up  their  generati 
work,  made  full  proof  of  their  ministry.  Obtaining,  as  they  did,  set 
of  their  ministry  and  souls  for  their  hire,  they  have  at  the  same  tii 
left  behind  them  precious  memorials,  bright  with  encouragement  a 
sweet  with  fragrance.  Let  us  then,  my  dear  brother,  during  our  ho 
of  service  in  the  Lord's  house,  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  us  by  keepi 
our  lamps  trimmed,  and  well  replenished  with  holy  oil,  so  that  o 
lights  may  ever  be  bright  and  burning.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  let 
have  our  loins  girded,  and  our  weapons  sharpened  and  burnished, 
that  we  may  war  a  good  warfare.  For  in  order  to  make  full  proof  of  o 
ministry,  we  must  be  men  of  laborious  study  and  deep  thinking.  ^ 
must  be  men  who,  by  panting  earnestness  and  sweating  toil,  acquire 
large  amount  of  mental  capital,  especially  of  that  knowledge  which 
to  be  gathered  from  the  word  of  God,  by  persevering  meditation  u 
wrestling  prayer.  We  must  be  men  who  cultivate  an  effective  sty 
of  speech  as  the  vehicle  of  our  thoughts,  and  an  attractive  and  in 
pressive  mode  of  address.  Above  all,  we  must  be  men  of  fervei 
piety,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  much  given  to  prayer.  We  must  I 
this, — all  this,  and  much  more  than  we  can  now  specify,  before  our  pn 
fiting  appear  to  all ;  in  order  that  the  ministry  may  not  be  blamed  c 
our  account,  and  in  order  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  stamping  tl 
token  of  his  approbation  on  our  labours,  by  crowning  them  with  su 
cess.  Let  us  then  have  our  minds  well  disciplined,  our  talents  in  pr 
per  exercise,  our  stock  of  knowledge  daily  augmented,  and  our  on 
souls  well  established  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and  as  the  crownii 
excellence  of  the  whole,  let  our  piety  be  fresh  and  vigorous  by  continu 
importations  from  heaven ; — something  always  fresh  from  God.  Th4 
shall  we  stand  before  our  people,  as  Moses  did  before  the  tribes  at  H 
reb,  with  his  face  shining,  although  he  himself  knew  it  not.  By  do 
intercourse  with  God,  we  shall  come  forth  to  our  work  like  Moses  wl 
endured  as  seeing  him  that  is  invisible ; — or  like  a  priest  issuing  for 
from  the  holy  of  holies ; — from  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  incense,  perfum« 
with  the  fragrance  of  his  holy  employment. 

This  being  the  case,  as  we  proclaim  the  woes  of  sin  and  the  war 
love  of  the  Saviour ; — as  we  present  to  our  fellowmen  heaven's  remec 
for  earth's  sins,  and  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  bitter  tears ; — bearing  as  f 
do  the  gospel  balm  for  the  world's  sores ;  saints  and  sinners  will  8« 
about  us  an  unearthly  something,  before  which  their  spirits  will  be  a 
rested  and  stand  in  awe.  And  even  those  who  dreaded  coming  withi 
the  range  of  our  influence  lest  they  should  be  converted,  when  they  bi 
hold  the  fervour  of  our  zeal,  the  holiness  of  our  character,  the  heavenl 
ness  of  our  spirit,  and  the  earnestness  of  our  labours  for  the  recovery  < 
Adam's  lost  children,  will  feel  constrained  to  come  and  hear  what  we  hav 
'  to  say ;  and  then  ''  feeling  that  a  spiritual  power  is  grappling  with  tbei 
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thej  sball  eitber  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  message  tbat  warns  tbem, 
or  set  op  a  conscious  resistance."  Could  our  own  souls  rise  sufficiently 
to  the  themes  of  the  gospel,  and  catch  their  inspirations,  our  preaching 
dtoold  not  be  feeble  and  powerless,  like  the  beams  of  a  winter  day's  sun; 
bat  should,  like  those  of  the  sun  when  riding  high  in  heaven  in  the  ma- 
JMty  of  his  strength,  convey  light  and  warmth  in  every  ray.  Then 
skoold  our  preaching  resemble  what  was  common  in  Judea  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  upwards  of  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  those  who 
li»rd  us  would  feel  as  if  Christ's  first  messengers  had  risen  from  the 
dead. 

J.  Murker. 
Baxpp. 

[The  foregoing  address  was  sent  to  us  accompanied  by  a  kindly  and 
daracteristic  letter  from  our  excellent  brother  Murker,  expressing  some 
Mt  whether  we  would  admit  an  article  condemnatory  of  the  practice 
irtading  sermons.  That  dovht  was  not  his — he  knows  us  better  than 
to  admit  it — but  was  expressed  by  some  one  else,  whose  memory  did 

otgo  back  so  far  as  the  year  1862,  when  several  papers  appeared  in 

"  Magazine  ctgainst  the  practice  referred  to.  Attention  was  again 
oiled  to  the  subject  in  1855  by  a  writer  who  subscribes  himself  Leo- 
101,  and  who  heads  his  letter  to  the  Editor  with  the  question,  ^'  Is  the 
ittding  of  sermons  indefensible  ?"  We  would  repeat  this  question  with 
Mr.  Murker*s  paper  in  our  eye,  and  invite  our  readers  to  consider  it. 

Another  point  deserves  to  be  calmly  and  intelligently  discussed.  It 
none  of  great  magnitude,  branching  off  from  the  question  of  sermon 
tttding,  but  not  necessarily  involved  in  it.  The  matter  referred  to  is 
the  tpiritual  state  of  the  churches^  and  the  connexion  between  the  prac- 
tice of  reading  sermons,  and  the  decay  of  life  and  prosperity  in  those 
chinches.  It  is  evident  that  a  satisfactory  inquiry  into  such  a  subject 
iQrt  involve  a  thorough  investigation  of  facts,  on  a  large  scale.  There 
■■It  be  evidence  gathered,  not  from  a  narrow  district,  nor  by  some  one 
pvion,  whose  foregone  conclusions  may  vitiate  his  testimony,  or  bias 
luijodgment,  magnifying  circumstances  for  the  favourite  theory,  and 
hiimg  from  view  facts  that  bear  against  it.  There  must  be  a  fair  and 
M  array  of  evidence  sought  out  and  set  in  order,  and  weighed  with  the 
UBpartiality  of  a  judge  on  the  bench.  We  say  this  not  as  if  the  parties 
cooldbe  wittingly  capable  of  the  slightest  falsehood,  but  simply  because 
^  prejudice  or  a  hastily  formed  opinion  may  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
bonest  man's  honest  conclusion. 

Here  then  are  some  questions  for  solution  :  (1.)  Does  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  of  our  churches  prove,  that  they  are  prosperous 
tod  flourishing  under  pastors  who  do  not  read  their  sermons  ;  and  dead 
or  djiug  under  the  ministrations  of  men  who  do  read  their  discourses  ? 

(2.)  Does  the  fact  of  church  prosperity  under  extempore  preaching, 
ud  of  decay  under  read  sermons,  appear  so  invariably  as  to  bring  us 
to  tbe  unavoidable  conclusion,  that  the  two  things  stand  related  as 
»we  and  effect — free  speech  and  prosperity — the  use  of  the  manuscript 
wd  tbe  reverse  of  prosperity  ? 

()•)  Does  such  a  survey  of  the  churches,  as  we  have  suggested,  bring 
^  %bt  the  fact,  that  some  of  them  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  under 
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the  ministry  of  readers^  while  others  of  them  dwindle  away  under  t 
teaching  and  preaching  of  men  who  never  write  their  sermons,  ai 
never  use  even  notes  in  the  pulpit  ? 

(4.)  Moreover,  does  the  inquiry  instituted  lead  to  the  convictic 
that  the  prosperity  or  declension  of  a  church  may  generally  be  traceal 
to  a  variety  of  causes  ? — causes  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  t 
mere  form  in  which  divine  truth  is  taught,  whether  as  read,  or  spok 
without  book — causes  that  go  far  deeper  than  the  mere  mode  of  cc 
ducting  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  bear  upon  the  eamestne 
faithfulness,  and  self-denied  devotedness  of  the  pastor,  rather  than  up 
his  being  a  fluent  speaker,  or  a  slavish  reader  ? 

We  have  proposed  these  queries  for  solution  in  a  form  which  impi 
that  it  is  premature  to  answer  them  before  we  have  an  induction  of  pi 
ticular  instances  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  utterance  oi 
decided  opinion.  We  do  not  mean  that  names  of  persons  and  pla« 
should  be  published.  Not  at  all.  That  would  be  highly  improp 
We  mean  that  any  one  who  may  undertake  to  answer  these  questic 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  facts  gathered  from  all  parts,  a 
all  parties.  We  have  of  late  had  the  offer  of  papers  for  the  Magazi 
on  this  very  subject  of  the  state  of  the  churches,  written  by  brethr 
who,  we  are  morally  certain,  have  but  a  narrow  snd  partial  acquaii 
ance  with  the  actual  truth  concerning  the  most  important  sections 
the  country  where  our  churches  are  planted.  No  good  can  come  (r* 
giving  utterance  to  opinions  not  fouuded  on  actual  examination  of  fax. 
How  far  our  excellent  brother,  whose  address  has  suggested  these 
marks,  is  really  acquainted  with  our  churches  as  a  whole,  and  whetl 
they  are  ^^  going  down,"  as  he  affirms,  we  must  leave  themselves 
judge.  If  there  be  a  worm  at  the  root  of  our  Congregationalism,  tl 
worm  must  be  destroyed,  or  the  denomination  must  '^  vanish  awa; 
If  the  dry  rot  has  entered  into  some  of  the  churches,  the  sooner  1 
mischief  is  detected  and  cured  the  better.  If,  after  all,  there  be  vital 
and  soundness  at  the  core,  the  scrutiny,  as  to  the  actual  fact,  will  da 
harm. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  letter  from  a  former  pastor  of  1 
Congregational  Church  at  Banff ;  and  we  think  the  glimpses  it  affo 
of  the  state  of  matters  flve-and-thirty  years  ago,  will  not  be  with< 
interest,  as  compared  with  present  sayings  and  doings  of  the  north < 
churches,  as  brought  before  our  readers  in  the  present  number. — Ed. 


DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  PREACHING  AND  TEACHINC 

[The  following  letter  has  been  lying  beside  us  for  a  long  time,  wB 
ing  a  fit  occasion  to  introduce  it.     Such  an  occasion   now  presents 
self,  where  the  subject  of  it — the  reading  of  sermons — is  brought  f 
ward  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  distinction  between  teaching  and  preaching  pointed  out  in  i 
subjoined  letter  is  worth  examining,  and,  perhaps,  some  readers  nn 
be  led  to  re-examine  the  foundation  of  their  faith  in  regard  to  poii 
they  have  taken  for  granted,  content  with  a  second-hand  belief,  and 
conventional  adherence  to  generally  admitted  truth. — Editob.] 
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Mb.  Editor, — May  I  put  a  question  on  the  subject  of  the  reading  of 
termoofl?  I  have  perused  with  much  interest  all  that  has  appeared  in 
the  Magazine  on  the  subject,  and  I  approve  of  much  that  has  been  laid 
before  jour  readers ;  but  there  is  one  point  which  I  think  has  not  been 
sniciently  cleared  up,  and  it  is  to  it  my  question  refers.  Is  there  not 
1  broad  distinction  between  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  unconverted, 
ud  teaching  believers  all  the  will  of  God  ?  In  regard  to  the  former 
biuch  of  duty,  the  preacher's  task  bears  an  analogy  to  that  of  the 
pleider  at  the  bar,  or  the  senator  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
tdrocate  or  the  member  of  parliament  has  to  adduce  facts,  clear  up  ob* 
Korities,  sift  the  arguments  of  opponents,  reason  and  expostulate,  and 
if  possible  persuade  to  adopt  the  views  and  follow  the  course  he  recom* 
Deods.  So  the  preacher:  he  has  to  deal  with  sinners — some  hardened 
-0ome  half-enlightened — some  carried  away  by  temptation — some 
"ilmost  persuaded"  to  be  Christians.  Free  and  versatile  speech,  then, 
iithe  right  mode  of  accosting  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  come  be- 
fore a  slumbering,  or  prejudiced,  or  captious  listener,  with  a  carefully 
vritten  paper,  and  to  read  it  from  end  to  end  in  his  hearing,  and  then 
cease,  is  not  the  best  way  of  securing  an  entrance  to  his  heart  for  the 
nving  truth.  In  this  case  surely  the  extempore  address,  warm,  pun- 
gent, glowing,  melting,  convincing,  is  the  preferable  way  of  preaching 
the  gospel. 

Bat  in  teaching  the  church  their  duty,  in  my  apprehension,  assumes 

I  different  aspect.     Here  the  analogy  is  not  the  forensic  debater,  but 

tlie  professor  in  his  lecture  room.     And   if  it  be  fitting  and  congruous 

in  I  professor — say  of  theology — or  of  moral  philosophy — to  read  his 

prelections  to  his  students,  is  it  not  equally  fitting  and  congruous  in  a 

Ptttor  of  a  church  to  read  to  his  people  his  carefully  prepared  course  of 

Cbristian  instruction  ?     It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  exposition  of 

Scripture — the  mysteries  of  the  faith — the  various  bearings  and  con 

HxioDs  of  divine  truth,  the  solution  of  difficult  cases  of  conscience,  the 

F^phecies,  the  promises,  the  precepts  of  the  word  of  God,  can  be  bet- 

^kodled  or  more  edifyingly  brought  before  a  Christian  audience  in  an 

extempore  discourse  than  in  a  carefully-written  and  well-read  lecture. 

Tlie  chances  are  all  in  favour  of  the  read  production,  that  it  shall 

be  compact,  consistent,  clear,  and  appropriate — well  proportioned  and 

^j  remembered.     The  chances  are  all  against  the  extempore  effu- 

*io^  in  these  respects.     It  stands  in  great  danger  of  being  rambling, 

^i^ointed,  superficial,  with  undue  enlargement  on  some  parts,  and  with 

''Ddoe  brevity   in   others,  or  with  entire  omission  of  important  points, 

^bich  a  lapse  of  memory,  or  want  of  preparation,  allowed  to  pass  un- 

toQched. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  objected,  that,  in  most  of  our  congregations, 
tbere  are  found  both  the  members  of  the  church  who  are  addressed  as 
^brietiaos,  and  the  various  classes  of  persons,  old  and  young,  who  are 
still  vntkoiU^  and  who  must  be  treated  as  unbelievers,  or  at  best  as  in- 
^osigtent  professors  not  confessing  with  the  mouth,  if  they  believe  with 
^«  heart  1  am  fully  aware  of  this  mixed  character  of  our  congrega- 
(hhib,  uid,  therefore,  the  preaching  must  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  the 
*»eofalL  What  should  hinder,  then,  that  the  pastor,  when  he  ap- 
P^  in  the  pulpit,  should  read  his  prepared  discourse  of  instruction, 
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warning,  or  comfort  to  his  flock,  and  close  the  lesson  to  tbem  ^ 
extempore,  though  not  unpremeditated,  address  to  the  unconvei 
un professing  portion  of  the  audience.     There  may  be  services  d 
more  especially  to  the  latter  class,  and  then  the  more  free  and 
tered  with  a  manuscript,  the  more  effective,  generally  speaking, 
the  discourse  upon  a  promiscuous  assemblage.     I  pity  the  minisi 
cannot  read,  or  who  never  writes  what  is  worth  reading ;  I  pit 
the  minister  who  is  miserable  without  his  manuscript  before  him 
So,  at  any  rate,  the  matter  strikes  me ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
lightened,  and  corrected,  if  I  am  wrong.     Will  some  of  your 
experience  and  observation  favour  us  with  their  views  ?     If  s 
reading  really  be  such  a  wicked  innovation,  let  us  have  no  mor 
but  if  there  be  a  distinction  ^'  with  a  difference"  between  the  ^ 
the  evangelist  and  the  work  of  a  pastor,  which  may  make  the  ) 
of  discourses  by  the  latter  not  so  heinous  an  offence,  I  should 
see  it  made  out.     Yours,  &c. 

Si 


DEVOTION. 

O  Lord,  we  would  pray,  but  pollated  lips  falter, 
We  wait  till  Thy  Spirit  shall  touch  them  and  bless ; 

And  then  our  adoring  hearts,  bowed  at  thine  altar, 
Shall  offer  the  worship  no  words  can  express. 

For  Thoa  art  a  Spirit,  and  evermore  deignest 
The  poor  and  the  contrite  with  favour  to  hear, 

But  the  haufi^hty  thou  scomest,  the  heartless  disdainest, 
And  to  the  hypocrite  shuttest  thine  ear. 

The  meaningless  prayer  of  the  lukewarm  ascends  not — 
The  formalist's  offering  is  worthless  as  smoke ; — 

Thine  eye  of  complacency  on  the  false  bends  not ; 
The  gifts  of  the  Pharisee  mock  and  provoke. 

O  then  let  Humility's  mantle  attire  us ; 

Let  Hope  be  our  helmet — and  Truth  be  our  zone. 
Devotion  that  kindles  with  rapture  inspire  us ; 

And  Faith  be  our  shield  till  we  circle  Thy  throne ! 

Light  of  the  sunless,  our  dark  way  enlighten  ! 

Balm  of  the  wounded,  give  ease  to  our  smart! 
Strength  of  the  feeble,  our  burdened  souls  lighten  I 

Ck>mfort  of  mourners,  speak  peace  to  our  heart ! 

And,  O I  when  in  death  our  dimmed  eyes  are  closing. 
Our  ear  become  deaf  to  affection's  deep  sigh, — 

May  our  souls  catch  the  sight  of  the  saints  now  reposing. 
And  the  sound  of  their  harpings  be  heard  from  on  high  ! 

Then — then  caught  away  from  our  bondage  to  heaven 
The  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  we'll  adore, 

Sing,  Glory  to  Him  who  our  sins  hath  forgiven. 
And  brought  us  to  dwell  with  Himself  evermore  I 
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Hon  Truths,  being  miscellaneous  Ad- 
dnstu  and  Tracts,  hj  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Rrle,  B.  A.,  Rector  of  Helmingham, 
Sofiblk,  1st,  2d,  and  dd  Series.  Ips- 
wich :  W.  Hunt,  Tavern  Street.  Lon- 
don: Wertheim  and  Macintosh,  Pa- 
ternoster Row ;  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bemers 
Street. 

Mr.  Rtlb  is  now  well  known  by  his 
vritiDgs  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Hel- 
Diogfaam.    He  is  the  author  of  numer- 
001  tracts  on  religious  subjects,  which 
Ure  obtained  a  wide  circulation.   Some 
of  those  first  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
sre  DOW,  we  presume,  embodied  among 
other  longer  pieces  in  these  volumes. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  not 
having  at  present  the  means  of  com- 
paring, one  by  one,  the  addresses  and 
tracts  before  us,  with  the  separate  pub- 
lications bearing  Mr.  Ryle's  name,  we 
cannot  say  how  much  of  the  matter  be- 
fore us  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
shape  of  three  goodly  duodecimo  vol- 
umes.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  read  every 
page  our  author  has  written,  to  qualify 
one  to  pronounce  on  the  character  of 
his  works.    That  character  shines  out 
so  clearly  in  every  page  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  it.      Mr.   Ryle  is 
thoroughly  evangelical.    The  great  lines 
of  Christian  truth  as  to  the  fall  and  re- 
demption of  man — the  guilt  as  well  as 
the  misery  of  his  condition — his  need  of 
dirine  forgiveness,  and  his  equal  need 
of  renovation,  his  inability  when  left  to 
khnself,  but  the    efficacious   provision 
aade  for  his  being  raised  up,  and  brought 
into  God's  kingdom  of  grace,  and  trained 
vp  there  for  God's  glorious  kingdom  in 
heaven. — These  and  collateral  views  are 
clearly  stated,   amply  illustrated,    and 
solemnly  enforced  upon  his  readers  by 
the  pious  and  zealous  Rector  of  Hel- 
mineham. 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  these 
addresses  are  simplicity  and  directness. 
The  author  forgets  all  ornament,  and 
throws  aside  all  frippery  and  tinsel.    He 
is  intent  upon  conveying  the  truth  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers  with  the  least  pos- 
sibie  disturbance  from  the  learning  of 
the  page,  or  the  ambition  of  the  author 
to  shine.    If  his  sentences  be  bold  some- 
times, they  are  never  irrelevant ;  if  they 
Doltiply  words  upon  the  sinner's  danger 
w  the  believer's  auty,  they  never  darken 
eounsel  with  words  without  knowledge. 
The  anther  aims  point-blank    at   the 


conscience,  and  his  piece  never  misses 
fire.  If,  therefore,  the  conscience  re- 
mains untouched  it  must  be  conviction- 
proof. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Ryle  also  to 
advert  to  the  high  place  he  ever  assigns 
to  the  Scriptures  in  all  his  tracts  and 
addresses.  An  author  who  has  written 
so  much  in  the  shape  of  tracts  and  small 
pamphlets  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  can  read  but  little,  may  be  thought 
to  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  substituting  his  own  writings  for  the 
Holy  oracles,  in  the  actual  practice  of 
the  people.  We  would  acquit  Mr.  Ryle 
of  all  such  presumption,  and  yet  the 
vast  multiplication  of  religious  books, 
many  of  them  good  enough  in  their  way, 
but  really  not  much  called  for,  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  an  evil  rather  than  a 
blessing  to  the  community.  Amid  the  at- 
tractions of  ten  thousand  books,  the 
Bible  is  in  danger  of  lying  unread. 
Here  our  notice  of  these  volumes  might 
have  closed,  but  there  is  one  part  of  Mr. 
Ryle's  teaching  we  must  not  pass  in  si- 
lence. We  refer  to  his  views  as  to  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
That  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Ryle  holds, 
and  that  many  other  good  and  holy 
men  of  God  hold  and  teach,  the  pre- 
millennial  advent  of  Christ,  we  rather 
lament,  than  are  surprised  at.  The  very 
honour  they  pay  to  the  word  of  God 
leads  them  to  what  they  deem  the  literal 
interpretation  of  it;  and  as  they  find 
many  texts  that  speak  of  Christ's  com- 
ing to  take  to  Himself  his  great  power 
and  to  reign,  they  interpret  this  to  mean 
his  coming  literally  to  set  up  a  kingdom. 
**He  shall  raise  his  saints,  and  gather 
them  to  himself.  He  shall  punish  with 
fearful  judgments  all  who  are  found  his 
enemies,  and  reward  with  glorious  re- 
wards all  his  believing  people."  We  do 
not  mean  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  here,  but  merely  remark 
that  we  believe  all  this  too,  and  only 
differ  from  Mr.  R.  and  those  who  think 
with  him  as  to  the  when  and  the  how  of 
the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  of 
reward  and  punishment.  The  question 
is  simply  this :  Is  heaven  or  earth  to  be 
the  scene  of  future  glory  ?  Is  earth  or 
hell  to  be  the  place  of  future  torment  ? 
Is  heaven  or  earth  to  be  Christ's  ever- 
lasting kingdom  ?  Is  the  last  judgment 
to  be  the  final  close  of  this  dispensation, 
or  is  another  dispensation  to  succeed 
the  present — that  of  the  personal  reign  ? 
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With  every  disposition  to  give  Mr.  R. 
a  fair  heariDg  on  this  point,  we  fail  to 

Serccive  the  force  of  his  arguments, 
luch  that  he  says  in  favour  of  the  pre* 
millennial  advent  is  just  as  good  in  the 
way  of  argument  for  the/>o«^millennial 
advent.  Only  one  word  more.  Did 
not  some  of  the  first  Christians  err  in 
the  expectation  that  Christ  was  to  come 
again  in  their  day?  Should  not  the 
lapse  of  1,800  years  serve  to  convince 
Christians  now  that  the  time  of  an 
event  then  spoken  of  as  "near  and  at  hand 
— is  indefinitely  distant  still  ?  And  are 
not  Christians  now  who  are  daily  ex- 
pecting  Christ's  return,  repeating  the 
mistaken  notion  of  the  Thessalonians 
and  others  of  the  first  age  of  Christian* 
ity?  Is  not  the  nearness  of  death  to 
every  one  of  us — ^the  uncertainty  of  life, 
even  for  an  hour,  a  stimulus  as  effectual 
to  us,  who  hold  post-millennial  views,  as 
the  expectation  of  the  Lord's  personal 
return  can  be  to  Mr.  Ryle  ?  He  testi- 
fies, and  we  believe  truly,  to  the  practi- 
cal influence  of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine, 
but  we  doubt  not  he  would  live  as  holily, 
and  watchfully,  and  serve  God  as  faith- 
fully, were  his  views  on  this  subject  dif- 
ferent. A  truly  sanctified  and  spiri- 
tual mind  can  derive  edification  from  its 
views  of  divine  truth,  mistaken  or  defec- 
tive though  those  views  be.  To  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure ;  while  to  an  earthly, 
grovelling  nature,  the  sublimest  verities 
of  revelation  are  as  dust  and  rottenness, 
for  the  natural  mind  received  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  have 
referred  to  Mr.  Kyle's  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  salutary  influence  of  his 
belief  of  the  premillennial  advent  on  his 
own  heart  and  conduct.  We  suspect 
that  this  goes  far  with  him  in  proof 
of  the  doctrine.  He  would  feel  as  if 
bereft  of  a  stimulus  to  holy  living,  and 
watchful  preparation,  were  this  doc- 
trine to  be  let  go.  We  can  imagine  how 
we  could  ourselves  be  affected  by  the 
belief  of  it.  But  after  all,  the  question 
returns — Is  it  true?  The  testimony  of 
scripture  soberly  interpreted,  and  not 
our  imagined  experience  of  benefit,  must 
be  the  only  valid  and  safe  criterion  of 
its  truth. 

Mr.  Ryle  belongs  to  the  best  class  of 
millenarians.  There  is  no  rant — no  dog- 
matism— no  assumption  of  superior  light, 
and  he  reverently  abstains  from  prophe- 
sying, though,  as  he  says,  fond  of  prophe- 
cy. He  maintains  his  views  seriously, 
and  strives  to  turn  them  to  practical  ac- 
count. Neither  does  he  obtrude  his 
millennial  views  upon  all  occasions.  He 
is  not  like  some  writers  who  seem  to* 


think  that  no  duty  could  be  ini 
and  no  warning  voice  uttered, 
encouragement  to  the  weak  adm 
but  by  a  reference  to  the  comir 
Lord.  They  write  as  if  all  mot 
be  derived  from  that  source,  \ 
without  it  the  preacher  must  b 
less  and  the  hearer  motiveless. 
Mr.  Ryle  being,  apart  from  t1 
so  thoroughly  sound  and  prac 
manner  so  direct  and  so  fitte 
useful,  and  his  writings  so  wel 
ed  to  usefulness,  we  rejoice  in 
of  their  extensive  circulation,  ai 
aid  their  diffusion  by  our  cordis 
mendation. 


Thb  Chribtiaw  Advocatb. 
nual.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Author  of  *  Memorial  Sketc 
Stirling :  P.  Drummond,  Brii 
senger  Office. 

The  design  of  this  publication, 
in  the  introductory  note,  is  to 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  th 
classes  of  society,  by  "  the  fur 
of  a  living,  earnest,  enlightene< 
And  it  seems  well  adapted  foi 
complishment  of  this  end.    It 
a  large  amount  of  most  valuab 
truth,  presented  in  a  very  attract 
While  the  work  is  fitted  to  en 
attention  of  those  for  whose  ber 
specially  intended,  it  may  be  r 
profit  by  all  classes.    It  has  ot 
recommendation. 


Thb  Spanish  Evangelical  ' 
November  1857.  Edited  by  J 
bert  Peddie,  Author  of  '  ^ 
Sketches,'  &c.  Stirling :  Pete 
mond. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  briU; 
periodical  under  the  notice  of  c 
ers.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  ** 
Evangelization  Society,"  which  \ 
time  ago  instituted  amongst 
which  owes  its  existence  chiefl 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  editor, 
cord  appears  three  times  a-yeai 
furnishes  a  number  of  interest! 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  tl 
in  Spain.  There  are  few  counti 
humanly  speaking,  are  in  a  mo 
less  condition  than  that  dark  lar 
present  time ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
of  the  advancement  of  the  light,  \ 
its  glimmerings  are  as  yet  fail 
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pablieation  before  us  will  be  read  with 
iotereft  bj  those  who  long  for  the  pro- 
grtm  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 


Thi  Niwb  of  the  Chubchss  and 
JodritalofMissiorb.  Vol.  v.,  No.  1. 
Janosiy  1,  1858. 

If  the  course  of  last  year  we  more  than 
once  directed  the  attention  of  oar  read- 
en  to  this  periodical,  as  containing  an 
able  digest  of  all  articles  of  intelligence, 
and  questions  of  interest  occupying  the 
mind  of  the  religious  public.  Under  its 
present  spirited  management,  'TheNews 
of  the  Churches'  is  a  publication  de- 
Kiring  much  higher  encouragement 
than  it  has  yet  received,  but  it  may  be 
expected  that;  as  successive  numbers  ap- 
pear, and  come  into  the  hands  of  read- 
ers throughout  the  country,  the  periodi- 
cal will  prove  to  be  truly  setf-recom- 
wnding^  and  that  the  circulation  will  be 
increased  as  it  becomes  more  widely 
knovn. 

The  number  before  us,  the  first  for  the 
present  year,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
any  preoeding  one.  A  prominent  place 
is  giren  to  the  absorbing  topic  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  ;  and  the  subject  is  treat- 
ed in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the 
writer,  and  suitable  to  the  pages  of  the 
News.  The  paper  on  this  subject  is  the 
production  of  £.  B.  Underbill,  Esq., 
iecretanr  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  conductors  of  the  News  do 
veil  to  enlist  such  writers  at  Mr.  Under- 
hill  in  their  service,  and  as  their  contri- 
Wtions  add  variety  and  freshness  to  the 
pbbiication,  they  give  the  information 
communicated  a  certainty  and  authen- 
ticity, which  anonymous  articles,  how- 
eier  able,  cannot  pretend  to.  *'  Church 
Government  in  Prussia,"  '*  India  and  the 
Opium  Trade,'*  and  "  Summary  of  Mis- 
noDanr  Intelligence,"  are  the  titles  of 
other  leading  articles.  We  have  then 
mtelligence  horn  the  five  great  divisions 
of  the  world— "  Europe,"  *»  Asia,"  "  Po- 
lyneiia,"  "  Africa,"  and  "  America,"  sub- 
<&Tided  into  the  various  countries  whence 
Ictten  or  papers  have  been  received  dur- 
^;  the  preceding  month.  In  short,  **  The 
News  of  the  Churches,"  deserves  a  place 
OB  the  library  table  of  every  minister, 
tt^  on  the  desk  of  every  Christian  mer- 
fhaot,  and  in  the  parlour  of  every  family 
is  the  land.  It  conveys  information  use- 
'iil  to  all  sects  and  denominations,  and 
ftt  it  the  organ  of  none,  for  its  platform 
^  catholic,  and  its  spirit  is  Christian, 
^  its  aim  is  the  diffusion  of  truth,  not 


the  triumph  of  a  party.  To  a  periodi- 
cal of  this  character  we  heartily  bid 
"  God  speed,"  and  we  hope  that  its  con- 
ductors, as  fellow- labourers  with  our- 
selves, although  on  a  wider  basis,  to 
promote  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  will,  during  the 
year  upon  which  we  have  entered,  have 
great  success,  and  extending  usefulness. 


The  Congregational  Year  Book  1858, 
containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gregationcU  Union  for  1857,  and  Gen- 
eral /Statistics  of  the  Denomination.  Lon- 
don :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  goodly  volume  before  us  of  304 
pages,  containing  also  a  number  of  well- 
executed  engravings  of  places  of  worship, 
is  sold  for  eighteenpence.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  regret  that  so  low  a  price  is 
charged  for  the  *  Year  Book,'  for  we  fear 
there  are  not  a  few  persons  of  whom  bet- 
ter things  might  be  expected,  who  gauge 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  book  by  the  sum 
that  is  asked  for  it.  In  size  and  letter- 
press, and  general  getting  up,  the  ^  Year 
Book  for  1858'  is  on  a  par  with  the 
quarterlies  for  which  we  pay  five  and 
six  shillings.  We  submit  to  the  ecntle- 
roen  concerned  in  this  matter,  whether 
they  might  not  with  advantage  double 
the  present  price,  without  detriment  to 
the  sale,  and  with  advantage  to  the  cur- 
rent estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work. 

Single  papers  in  this  volume  are  of 
great  excellence,  and  we  wish  that  every 
reader  of  our  Magazine  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  perusing  tliem  as  they  are  pub- 
lished. We  intended  to  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Stoughtou's  admira- 
ble address,  delivered  to  the  meet- 
ing held  in  London  in  January  1857, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  fare  supplied  in  the 
present '  Year  Book,' but  have  not  found 
room  for  it. 

Mr.  Ash  ton  deserves  great  praise  for 
his  painstaking  labours,  and  if  inaccur- 
acies may  be  detected  in  lists  and  sta- 
tistics, we  acquit  him  of  all  blame,  we)L 
knowing  his  scrupulous  attention.  We 
congratulate  him  on  the  production  of 
a  most  interesting  and  attractive  vol- 
ume, which  at  its  low  price  should 
command  a  very  extensive  sale,  and  we 
hope  it  will. 


Alcohol,  tte  Place  and  Power,  by 
James  Miller,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.C.S.E., 
&c.    Glasgow:  Scottish  Temperance 
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League.  London :  Houlston  &  Wright, 
and  W.  Tweedie.     1858. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valaahle  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  Temperance 
that  has  been  given  to  the  public  for  a 
long  time.  Professor  Miller's  ability  to 
treat  such  a  subject  scientifically  as  well 
as  practically  is  of  the  highest  order. 
He  evinces  here  a  complete  mastery  of 
the  whole  subject,  while  his  racy  style, 
apt  illustrations,  christian  sentiments, 
and  real  earnestness,  give  a  great  charm 
to  his  work. 

We  cannot  fancy  any  sober  physician 
or  sane  advocate  of  the  glass  attempting 
to  answer  this  production.  We  tender 
to  the  author  our  hearty  thanks,  and 
trust  that  the  circulation  of  his  treatise 
by  many  thousands  every  year  for  a  great 
while  to  come  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  world  and  the  church  too,  and  be  to 
the  author  a  rich  reward  for  his  free- 
will offering  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
religion.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  volume  it  is  stated  that  *Uhe 
learned  author  presented  the  manu- 
script as  a  gift  to  the  League ;  only  sti- 
pulating that  it  should  be  published  at 
such  a  price  as  would  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes." 

The  result  is  that  we  have  a  volume 
for  eighteen  pence  which,  if  printed  in 
the  nsual  style  of  type  and  page,  would 
have  been  equal  to  volumes  that  sell  for 
four  or  five  shillings.  Would  that  every 
cottage  and  mansion  in  the  land  were 
furnished  with  at  least  one  copy  of 
**  Alcohol,  its  Place  and  Power ! " 


British  Quarterly  Review.  No.  liii. 
January  1858.  London :  Jackson  & 
Walford.  Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant 
and  Sons. 

There  is  no  falling  ofi*  in  this  number 
of  the  British  Quarterly,  and  that  is 
saying  much  when  its  standing  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  high.  The 
literary  ability,  sound  pfinciple,  large- 
ness of  view,  and  variety  of  subject  that 
have  long  distinguished  this  periodical, 
ought  to  place  it,  in  point  of  circulation, 
among  the  first  and  foremost  of  our 
quarterlies.  The  excellent  Editor,  in  a 
brief  note,  informs  his  readers,  that  his 
ofilcial  duties  will  henceforth  be  light, 
and  so  he  will  be  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Re- 
view. We  eaniestly  wish  that  his  retire- 
ment from  the  onerous  duties  he  has  so 
long  discharged,  as  the  principal  of  the 


Manchester  Independent  College,  wiH 
not  merely  enable  him  to  conduct  the 
Review,  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  with 
great  ability,  but  give  him  some  leisure 
for  the  production  of  other  works  for 
which  his  mature  judgment,  extensive 
knowledge,  and  long  experience  pecu- 
liarly fit  him. 

We  cannot  spare  room  this  month  for 
farther  information  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  number  before  us,  but  we  commend 
each  of  the  ten  articles  that  make  up 
its  bill  of  fare  as  all  worthy  of  the  space 
they  occupy. 


Christian  Errors,  Inftdel  Arou- 
MKNTS,  in  seven  Dialogues^  suggested 
by  the  Burnett  Treatises,  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  Prize  Essay,  and  other 
Apologetics.  Edinburgh  :  Andrew 
Elliott.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams 
&  Co.     1857. 

We  have  prepared  an  extended  review 
of  this  able  work,  but  it  is  crushed  out 
this  month  by  other  matter.  Meanwhile 
we  wish  to  say  that  the  volume  deserves 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  intelli- 
gent readers.  The  author  gives  his 
thoughts  of  other  men's  writing  with  all 
freedom,  and  he  will  not  surely  object 
to  his  own  lucubrations  being  subjected 
to  fair  criticism.  We  must  not  further 
anticipate,  but  can  safely  recommend 
the  seven  dialogues  of  this  anonymous 
author  as  dealing  with  no  small  ability, 
and  in  a  serious  christian  spirit,  with 
some  of  the  deepest  questions  connected 
with  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 


Geology  and  Genesis,  a  Reconciliation 
of  the  Two  Records,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Wight ;  a  Recommendatory  Note,  by 
W.Lindsay  Alexander, D.D.,  F.S.A.S. 
London :  John  Snow.     1857. 

This  work  is  based  on  a  former  publi- 
cation by  the  same  author,  which  ap- 
peared ten  years  ago  under  a  different 
title.  During  the  interval  between  the 
appearance  of  his  former  volume  and  the 
present,  the  author  has  evidently  been 
fully  awake  to  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  geology,  and  nas  embodied,  in  the 
work  now  before  us,  his  latest  observa- 
tions, whether  made  by  himself,  or  culled 
from  the  writings  of  other  geologists. 
The  late  work  of  Hugh  Miller  comes  in 
for  lengthened  notice ;  but  Mr.  Wight 
differs  entirely  from  that  author  in  liis 
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leheme  of  interpretation  of  the  six  days 
ofcrettioD.    Mr.  Wight  repudiates  the 
tbeoij  of  the  three  ^tLy%  Mr.  Miller  se« 
lecti  as  representing  three  great  geolo- 
gical periods,  and  both  on  philological 
and  scientific  grounds,   enaeavours  to 
show  that  the  theory  is  untenable.    We 
most  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself 
for  the  argument  and  ilustrations,  and 
commend  it  to  their  attention  as  the  pro- 
daction  of  an  earnest  Christian  author, 
whose  high  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  harmony 
that  exists  between  science  and  revela- 
tion.  We  concur  heartily  in  the  wish  ex- 
pressed in  the  "  Becommendatory  Note,** 
that  this  treatise  may  prove  serviceable 
in  confirming  the  faith  of  those  who  al- 
ready receive  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God,  and  of  extricating  not  a  few  from 
the  minous  and  delusive  snares  of  infi- 
delity." 


ThbTouvg  Envelope-Makers,  by  the 
late  Sarah  Maria  Fry.  London :  Re- 
ligions Tract  Society. 

This  is  an  instructive  stoxr,  conveying  a 
uefiil  lesson,  and  breathmg  a  spirit  of 
henerolence  and  charity.  The  only  re- 
mark which  as  critics  we  are  disposed 
to  make  is,  that  we  are  doubtful  whether 
it  be  wise  or  kind  to  select  one  branch 
of  onr  industrial  activity,  and  hold  it  up, 
Misheredone,  in  an  unfavoarable  light — 
vn&Toarable  to  the  morals  of  the  peo- 


ple employed  in  it,  and  of  course  unfa- 
vourable to  the  employers.  Is  it  the 
fact  that  envelope-making  is  an  employ- 
ment that  degrades  and  often  ruins  the 
girls  of  the  envelope  factory  ?  The  au- 
thor of  this  little  work  has  passed  be- 
yond the  sphere  where  the  law  of  libel 
might  reach  her,  but  there  are  other 
parties  who  had  better  take  care. 


OoR  Home  Islands — their  natural  fea* 
tares.  London:  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

This  is  a  well-conceived  and  ably-exe- 
cuted volume.  We  have  not  for  a  long 
time  seen  a  publication  so  well  adapted 
to  impart  correct  and  scientific  informa- 
tion about  the  climate,  mountains,  lakes, 
rivers,  seas,  and  islands  of  our  own 
highly  favoured  country,  as  the  volume 
before  us,  and  we  heartily  commend  it 
to  the  favourable  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. We  cannot  help  thinking  that  such 
a  work  would  be  a  more  useful  school- 
book  than  some  over  which  our  young 
people  pore  for  months  and  years.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  our  school  boys  and 
school  girls,  to  know  the  history  of 
Greece,  and  the  geography  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, but  it  is  not  well  that  they  should 
leave  school  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
Scotland,  and  very  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  natural  features  of  our 
**  Home  Islands." 
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■BRnO  OF  THE  ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF- 
SHIBB  ASSOCIATION. 

Om  Tuesday,  the  29th  day  of  December 
Isat,  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
>hove  association  was  held  at  Huntly, 
ud  was  attended  by  a  number  of  the 
Binitters  belonging  to  the  district.  Not 
t  few  of  the  members  of  other  churches 
IB  the  vicinity  of  Huntly  attended  the 
vsrioos  services.  The  Rev.  J.  Murker 
of  Banff  preached  from  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  se- 
Ittting  the  word  "  godliness"  as  the  spe- 
cial th«me  of  his  discourse.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  ministers  present,  Mr.  Rennie 
of  Cnlsalmond  read  an  essay  on  ''Pas- 
toral Visitation."  At  this  meeting  ar- 
nngements  were  made  for  supplying 
RfMchiog  stations  with  occasional  ser- 
*icei.   It  was  agreed  to  express  thanks 


to  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Blackfriars'  Street  chapel,  Aberdeen, 
for  his  efficient  services  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  association,  and  sym- 
pathy on  account  of  his  delicate  state  of 
health.  The  next  half-yearly  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Duncanston, 
either  in  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning 
of  August,  as  might  be  found  most  con- 
venient for  the  locality. 

On  the  same  afternoon  a  conference 
meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  "  symp- 
toms of  spiritual  prosperity  in  a  church 
of  Christ,  and  the  means  of  securing  it." 
The  subject  was  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sime,  and  he  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  David  Brown.  Mr.  Murker,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Arthur,  and  Mr.  Troup  also 
took  a  part  in  this  interesting  discus- 
sion. 
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Another  meeting  wan  held  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Report  of  preaching 
labours,  in  connexion  with  the  associa- 
tion, was  read — 129  sermons  had  been 
preached  in  various  localities,  12,000 
tracts  distribated,  and  small  books,  such 
as  *  James'  Anxious  Inquirer,'  put  in  cir  • 
culation. 

The  entire  expenditure  for  the  jear 
was  £47  Os.  I  Id. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brisbane  then  address- 
ed the  meeting.  His  subject  was  *' tho- 
roughness." The  Rev.  John  Miller 
then  spoke  on  the  topic,  **  wisdom  bet- 
ter than  gold."  The  Rev.  Alexander 
Nicoll  delivered  an  address  on  *' Reli- 
gious Conversation."  The  Rev.  David 
Arthur  gave  the  last  address  of  the  even- 
ing. The  subject  was  "Young  Men." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Troup,  the  pastor  in  Hunt- 
Ij,  summed  up,  and  the  evening  closed 
with  praise,  prayer,  and  the  benediction. 

We  have  seen  a  full  report  of  these  va- 
rious services,  and  could  we  have  trans- 
ferred that  report  to  our  pages,  our 
readers  would  have  joined  with  us  in 
pronouncing  that  the  subjects  were  ad- 
mirably chosen  and  ably  treated — that 
they  were  worthy  of  the  men  and  of  the 
occasion,  and  reflected  honour  on  the 
Congregationalism  and  the  enlightened 
piety  of  the  north.  One  qualified  to 
testify,  as  having  been  present,  assures 
us  that  **the  addresses  were  all  thorough- 
ly prepared  and  effectively  delivered." 

We  have  a  growing  conviction  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  district  gatherings 
of  the  ministers  and  friends  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  our  land. 
Our  pastors  throughout  the  year  have 
abundant  opportunities,  in  their  respec- 
tive localities,  of  showing  their  true  ca- 
tholicity of  spirit,  by  fraternizing  with 
ministers  and  friends  of  other  sections  of 
the  Christian  church.  It  is  little  enough 
surely  that  they  meet  together  twice  a- 
year  denominationally,  and  cheer  each 
other  by  an  intercourse  and  fellowship 
unfettered  by  restraint,  and  as  genial 
and  cordial  as  oneness  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  on  all  matters  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice can  inspire.     [Ed.  ^  C.  M.] 


took  place  in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday 
the  6th  January.  The  commencing  ser- 
vice, consisting  of  praise,  prayer,  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  was  conducted  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Inverness.  The  usual 
questions  were  put  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M*Kinven  of  Avoch,  to  which  Mr.  In- 
gram gave  highly  satisfactory  answers 
Mr.  M'Kinven  then  offered  up  the  in- 
duction prayer.  The  Rev.  D.  Arthur  of 
Aberdeen,  addressed  to  the  pastor  an 
affectionate  and  solemn  charge  founded 
on  Acts  XX.  28.    An  excellent  and  ap- 

{)ropriate  address  to  the  church  was  de- 
ivered  by  the  Rev.  D.  Brown  of  CuUen, 
from  1  Thess.  v.  12,  13.  The  conclud- 
ing service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.Fhilip,  late  of  the  Theological  Hall. 
There  were  also  present  at  the  induc- 
tion, the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whyte  and  Hay, 
U.  P.  ministers.  During  the  whole  ser- 
vice, which  lasted  about  three  hours  and 
a-half,  the  chapel  was  well  filled  withao 
attentive  audience. 

In  the  evening  a  public  soiree  was 
held  in  Anderson's  Hall,  the  newly-in- 
ducted pastor  in  the  chair.  On  the  plat- 
form were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kennedy, 
Arthur,  M*Kinven,  Brown,  Philip,  and 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  of  the  Free  Church,  Nairn. 
An  excellent  introductory  address  wai 
delivered  by  the  chairman ;  after  which 
Mr.  Philip  addressed  the  meeting  ofl 
"Christian  unity;"  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  of 
the  Free  Church,  on  '*  the  gospel,  the 
greatest  source  of  social  blessings ; "  and 
at  the  close  of  his  address,  he  very 
warmly  welcomed  Mr.  Ingram  to  Nairn. 
Mr.  Arthur  then  delivered  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  **  Address  to  young 
men — their  duties  and  responsibilities." 
The  services  throughout  were  highly  in- 
teresting, and  not  the  least  interesting 
was  the  very  cordial  and  warm  interest 
taken  in  the  proceedings  by  ministers  of 
other  denominations. 

Mr.  Brown  introduced  Mr.  Ingram  to 
the  church  on  Sabbath  the  10th  «January. 

We  hope  that  the  union  formed,  un- 
der such  interesting  and  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  greatly  blessed  of 
God  to  the  advancement  of  his  own 
cause  in  Nairn. 


INDOCTIOir  AT  MAIRK. 

Thb  church  at  Nairn,  for  some  time 
without  a  pastor,  owing  to  the  removal 
from  them  of  the  Rev.  James  Howie  to 
Australia,  presented  a  unanimous  invita- 
tion to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ingram,  late  of  Mus- 
selburgh, to  become  their  pastor,  which 
was  accepted.    The  induction  services 


▲LBION    STREET  MISSION   80IREB,   ABES- 

DBEN. 

The  soiree  in  the  spacious  new  chapel 
of  this  mission  was  the  best  which  has 
yet  been  held  in  connexion  with  this 
prosperous  institution.    The  chapel  was 
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ttstefnlljr  and  elegantly  decorated  with 
f  owen  and  evergreens,  and  when  fully 
fit  np  had  a  most  picturesque  and  pleas- 
ing  appearance.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent lemee  of  tea  and  fruit,  and  although 
the  ehapel  was  crowded  in  every  part, 
sot  the  slightest  confusion  occurred. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
fiTc  an  encouraging  account  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  mission,  mentioning,  among 
other  gratifying  facti^,  as  a  proof  of  the 
cordial  sympathy  which  he  had  received 
in  the  work  of  miasions,  that  ministers 
of  DO  fewer  than  seven  denominations 
had  supplied  his  pulpit  during  his  recent 
TJsit,  with  a  view  to  advocate  Home 
Mission  work  in  London.  The  meeting 
VIS  then  addressed  hy  the  Rev.  J.  ci 
Brown,  Rev.  Joshua  Kirkman,  Rev.  Mr. 
Forrester,  John  Gordon,  E^q.  of  Park- 
hill,  Professor  Martin,  Mr.  Freeman  of 
Stonehaven,  Mr.  Goodman  of  London, 
Mr.  Laing  of  Northfield  Mission,  and 
Mr.  Bums,  in  speeches  replete  with  prac- 
tical truth  and  homely  eloquence.  Mr. 
Horn  and  Mr.  Mowat,  with  the  harmo- 
nimn  and  choir  of  the  chapel,  and  Mr. 
Craig,  with  an  admirable  choir,  from  the 
We&yan  chapel,  conducted  the  psal- 
Biody,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the 
meeting.  Towards  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings a  splendid  New  Year's  Bun, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Nicol,  Exchequer  Row, 
vas  distributed.  The  m eeting  separated 
tfter  eleven,  highly  delighted  with  the 
FTOceedittgs  of  the  evening.  {Aberdeen 
FrnPras,) 


OXDIirAnON  AT  HXLXN8BUB0H. 

OiTbursday,  the  14th  January,  the  Rer. 
Janes  Troup  waa  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  as  co-pastor  with  the 
Her.  John  Arthur  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  this  place.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Troup  of  Hnntly,  brother  of  the  young 
ptstor,  preached  the  introductory  dis- 
«n«e  from  John  i.  22.  Mr.  Arthur 
*>hed  the  usual  questions,  which  were 
satisfactorily  answered,  and  offered  the 
ordination  prayer.  Mr.  Swan  of  £din- 
^gh  delivered  an  address  to  Mr. 
Troop,  founding  his  remarks  on  Col.  iv. 
17.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jarvie  of  Greenock 
then  addressed  the  church,  offering  prac- 
tical counsel  and  exhortation,  founded 
on  1  Cor.  xvi.  10.  The  Rev.  Mr.  For- 
^  and  the  Rev.  D.  Russell  of  Glagow 
conducted  the  devotional  parts  of  the 
•erfice. 

In  the  evening  a  soiree  was  held  in 
^  chapeL    Mr.  Arthur  occupied  the 


chair.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Swan,  on  **a  thoroughly  christianized 
literature" — by  Mr.  Forbes  "on  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  late  erents  in  India 
on  the  cause  of  missions,  and  the  churches' 
duty  in  reference  thereto," — by  the  Rev. 
John  Anderson  of  the  Free  Church, 
"on  the  effect  on  the  ungodly  of  the 
union  of  Christians," — by  the  Rev.  David 
Johnston  of  Glasgow  on  "  what  should 
be  done  to  increase  the  tone  of  religion." 
Mr.  Robert  Troup  and  Mr.  James  Troup 
also  briefly  addressed  the  friends  as- 
sembled. 

The  services  were  well  attended,  and 
the  presence  of  ministers  and  people  be- 
longing to  other  congregations  in  the 
place  gave  much  pleasure  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

On  Sabbath  the  17th,  Mr.  R.  Troup 
preached  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
introducing  his  brother  to  his  pastoral 
charge.  Mr.  J.  Troup  preached  in  the 
afternoon.  May  this  auspicious  union 
be  for  the  lasting  comfort  of  pastors 
and  people,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  J.  KBKKEDT. 

Benares,  November  12th,  1867. 
Mt  Dear  Brother, — I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter  of 
September  5th,  which  reached  me  about 
ten  days  ago.  .  .  We  can  never  forget  this 
year.  Its  scenes  are  indelibly  engraven 
on  our  minds.  I  trust  through  Divine 
grace  we  may  retain  forever  the  instruc- 
tion so  impressively  addressed  to  us. 
God's  hand  has  been  truly  lifted  up 
among  us,  and  if  we  do  not  see  it — and 
continue  to  see  it — we  shall  be  guilty 
indeed.  God  has  been  most  gracious  to 
us.  In  the  darkest  hour  He  has  cheered 
us  with  his  presence.  We  have  read 
His  word,  as  we  never  read  it  before,  as 
if  we  were  indeed  seeing  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  hearing  His  voice  speaking 
directly  to  us  in  words  full  of  comfort 
and  encouragement.  Our  experience 
has  been  entirely  new,  and  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  have  missed  it  by  being  in 
England  during  this  year.  The  heart 
is  very  deceitful — very  ready  to  let  go 
any  good  it  receives, — and  it  must  be 
our  aim  now  to  retain  and  improve  the 
impressions  made  on  us,  while  terror 
and  anxiety  were  on  every  side.  Our 
preservation  at  Benares  has  been  re- 
markable. Our  danger  was  such  that 
on  several  occasions  the  most  hopeful 
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ceased  to  hope,  and  the  authorities  told 
us  plainly  they  could  not  assure  us  of 
safety  for  an  hour.  They  sent  round 
circulars  warning  the  residents  against 
remaining  in  their  own  houses,  and 
directing  them  to  repair  to  the  shelter 
of  the  guns.  We  have  reason  to  be  very 
thankful  for  having  had  rulers  of  no  or- 
dinary prudence  and  nerve,  who  did  all 
that  men  could  do  to  maintain  the  peace 
with  most  inadequate  means  in  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Our 
judge  and  the  military  commander  of 
the  station  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves. Though  strong-minded  men, 
they  were  almost  unmanned  by  the  con- 
stant strain  on  their  powers.  If  by  the 
end  of  August  things  had  not  begun  to 
mend,  they  would  both  in  all  likelihood 
have  sunk  under  their  labours.  One 
night,  when  the  authorities  had  certain 
information  that  the  masses  of  mutineers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  disaffected 
in  the  city  intended  to  make  a  united 
attack  on  our  force — not  at  the  time 
more  than  250  strong — the  principal 
European  magistrate  threw  himself  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  Mint,  and  fell  fast 
asleep — while  the  community  were  in 
full  expectation  of  an  attack — so  utterly 
overcome  was  he  by  the  fatigue  of  that 
and  preceding  days.  We  have  also 
reason  to  be  very  thankful  that  our 
enemies  were  restrained.  Again  and 
again  our  destruction  was  planned. 
Our  enemies  seemed  to  have  every 
thing  in  their  favour.  It  looked  as  if 
they  had  only  to  attack  us,  according 
to  their  plans,  to  effect  our  destruc- 
tion,— and  yet  they  were  restrained. 
Considering  their  avowed  objects  they 
acted  with  incredible  folly.  They  as- 
sailed us  when  we  were  best  prepared 
to  repel  the  attack.  They  remained  in- 
active when  we  were  least  able  to  defend 
ourselves. — God  defeated  their  designs 
in  a  way  which  has  called  forth  the 
wonder  of  even  worldly  men,  though  of 


course  rather  than  trace  the 
to  the  right  cause,  they  have 
in  the  praise  of  our  *  good  1 
heathenism  of  our  own  peop 
indeed,  and  yet  though  we 
much  lament  it,  we  need  not  b 
at  it,  knowing  as  we  do  w 
nature  has  become.    We  can 
grapes  from  thorns.    We  ne( 
for  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  f 
men,  such  as  the  vast  mass 
Christians  are  in  England  an 
We  have  as  much  reason  to  ] 
conversion  of  our  own  conn 
we  have  for  the  conversion  < 
then.    No  events  however  s 
change  them.    I  have  been 
pressed  with  the  exceeding 
of  men,  where  one  ignorant 
desperate  depravity,  would 
human  to  be  all  tenderness  t 
tibility.     How  much  reason 
pray  that  God's  Spirit  may 
out  from  on  high !    In    tn( 
districts  of  Oude,  there  is  a  i 
dable  gathering  of  rebels,  witl 
ed  object  of  taking  Benares, 
think  we  shall  yet  have  to  betal 
to  our  new  hastily  erected 
think  this  very  unlikely.     '^ 
last  three  weeks  these  rebels 
two  severe  engagements  witl 
theGtoorkhas,  in  the  adjoiniu] 
Juanpiore,  with  heavy  loss 
both  sides,  especially  on  the 
On   both   occasions   they  w< 
but  they  are  evidently  not  d 
We  expect  hourly  to  hear 
engagement.     Two    nights 
emissaries    of   the    great    n 
Maun  Singh  were  caught  ii 
and  one  of  them,  when  he  sa^ 
no  use  in  denying  the  truth,  > 
he  had   been   sent   to  maik 
ments  for  provisioning  the  a 
was  coming  from  Oude. 

Yours  very  trul 
Jamjbs  K 
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TOIUNTARY  ACTION  THE   BEST  ARGUMENT   FOR  VOL- 
UNTARYISM  AS  A  PRINCIPLE. 

[Tu  absorbing  qaeBtion  of  our  Indian  government  gives  new 
■igiifioukoe  and  higher  importance  to  questions  that  have  been  dis- 
^wed  tmong  ns  without  any  reference  to  such  a  field.  The  great 
^QMtioii  of  volufUaryiam  in  religion  is  one  of  these,  and  it  is  now 
pfwed  on  public  attention,  and  requires  to  be  settled  not  as  a  specu- 
hiire  opinion  bot  as  a  practical  principle  to  be  applied  to  India,  and 
vitnght  out  there,  if  we  are  still  to  be  the  rulers  and  the  teachers  of 
'^  teemiDg  millions. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  times  passing  over  us  that  new  communities, 
Ikoffiihoots  and  dependencies  of  the  older  countries,  are  outstripping 
lUr  progenitors  in  liberalism  and  elastic  energy.  They  refuse  to 
1^  the  swaddling  bands  that  careful  nurses  would  wrap  round  them. 
A^ assert  their  right  to  free  thought  and  free  action;  and  there  is 
iMn  to  hope  that  among  other  benefits  arising  from  these  practical 
^kfions  of  long-debated  questions  will  be  the  demonstration  that 
GUttianity  is  able  to  stand  alone,  and  to  make  its  way  in  the  world, 
vithoQt  goyemment  aid,  and  that  it  may  be  safely  left  to  assert  its 
<^  daisBS  without  government  check  or  control.  With  these  pre- 
^torj  rsnarka,  we  commend  the  following  paper  to  the  attention  of 
«»  widers. — Ed] 

We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  speak  of  voluntaryism  in  its 
^'Pposition  to  compulsory  ism.  We  have  viewed  it  as  a  principle 
to  be  held,  when  we  forgot  that  it  was  a  system  to  be  worked. 
So  loog  as  voluntaryism  was  matter  of  controversy,  and  advocates 
lor  it  and  orators  against  it  were  busy  displajring  their  powers, 
^  tlung  itself  was  in  danger  of  being  practically  lost  sight  of.  We 
00  not  mean  to  deny  that  zealous  and  consistent  voluntaries  have  acted 
<^t  their  principles,  and  have  made  noble  sacrifices  for  it.  Nor  would 
^0  assert  that  even  the  champions  in  the  heat  of  conflict  quite  forgot 
w*l  there  was  something  to  be  done  after  the  victory  gained  for  the 
e^Qse  they  had  espoused;  but  all  will  readily  admit  that  the  mere 
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money  aspects  of  the  voluntary  struggle  held  too  prominent  a  place 
the  thoughts  of  many,  and  that  the  endowment  or  non-endowmeni 
the  Church  stood  out  in  the  view  of  not  a  few  as  the  most  essen 
point  to  be  settled, — and  that  they  who  espoused  the  voluntary  side,  ] 
maintained  that  the  churches  should  be  supported  by  the  volunt 
contributions  of  their  own  members,  and  not  by  state  endowments, 
in  effect  settled  the  whole  controversy,  when  they  set  themselves 
make  provision  ibr  the  maintenance  of  gospel  ordinances,  and  renoon 
the  pay  of  the  state. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  important  branch  of  the  voluntary  syst 
which  has  not  been  so  well  understood,  we  think,  and  not,  at  any  r 
so  fully  realized,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  this: — As  the  vol 
tary,  in  opposition  to  the  compulsory  system,  requires  that  reli^ 
should  be  supported  and  spread  abroad  by  the  freewill  offerings  of 
people,  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  compulsory  assessment  is  wn 
and  ought  to  be  resisted,  then  it  clearly  follows  that  voluntary  e^ 
should  show  itself  equal  to  the  task  it  assumes.  The  best  argumen 
favour  of  voluntaryism  is  the  power  which  it  displays  to  overtake 
religious  instruction  and  spiritual  oversight  of  the  people,  and 
strongest  argument  against  the  compulsory  system  is  the  proof  tha 
has  failed  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the  community; — that  it  is 
rigid,  non-elastic,  trammelled  and  confined,  by  the  endowment  thi 
to  which  it  adheres,  to  operate  freely,  and  energetically,  as  the  •' 
changing  circumstances  of  time  and  place  demand.  Now  it  is  a  g 
point  gained  when  true  voluntaries  set  themselves  honestly  to  meet 
demands  made  upon  them  according  to  their  own  avowed  principlei 

Be  it  observed  then  that  voluntaries,  to  be  consistent,  must  chi 
themselves  with  the  duty  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  ignorant  and 
destitute,  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  ordinances  of  religion  among  tb 
selves.  It  is  the  evangelistic  portion  of  the  duty  of  voluntaries  wl 
we  think  is  less  clearly  understood,  or  less  practically  honoured, 
might  put  the  question  to  some  staunch  voluntaries,  whether  they  < 
distinctly  contemplated  home  missions  and  foreign  missions  as  bran 
of  their  duty — as  devolving  upon  ikem^  necessarily,  as  the  logical  < 
sequence  of  their  doctrine  that  endowments,  compulsory  enaotm< 
and  forced  contributions,  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  great  worl 
evangelizing  the  world.  We  find  sometimes  that  great  men  sue! 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy  or  on  some  ] 
lie  occasion,  will  quietly  ignore  the  existence  of  dissenters.  Noi 
making  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  and  the  moral  impr 
ment  of  the  masses,  we  do  not  say  that  the  voluntary  ought  to  ig 
the  existence  of  the  friends  of  the  establishment  principle,  and  1< 
their  exertions  out  of  his  account;  just  as  if  they  did  nothing  at 
But  this  we  say,  that,  if  we  be  true  to  our  voluntary  system,  we 
habitually  recognize  the  obligation  resting  on  us  not  merely  to  pro 
for  ourselves  the  ordinances  of  religion,  but  to  put  forth  effort  for 
evangelization  of  the  world. 

As  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  great  institutions  that  are  the  g 
of  oar  country,  and  form  some  of  the  brightest  features  of  the  age,— 
Foreign  M  ission  and  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  our  Home  Missioi 
Sunday  School,  Tract  and  Book,  and  Itinerant  Societies, — are  the  i 
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of  Tolontary  zeal.  Tbey  are  not  less  truly  voluntary  in  their  character 
and  ooDBtitutioD,  in  their  spirit  and  working,  because  Christian  men 
who  hold  by  the  church  endowment  principle  are  found  in  the  ranks  of 
tlieiriapporters,  and  some  of  them  among  their  most  zealous  promoters. 
It  is  not  because  they  belong  to  compulsory  churches  these  men  act  the 
part  they  do,  but  in  spite  of  their  ecclesiastical  position,  which  renders 
their  Toluntary  religious  efforts  somewhat  anomalous,  and  out  of  char- 
aeter.  But  the  truth  is  that  endowed  churches, — namely,  the  estab- 
lished churches  both  of  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  Island, 
—do  not^  and  cannot,  make  adequate  provision  for  the  work  under- 
taken by  these  various  organizations  that  spring  up  around  them,  and 
occupy  various  sections  of  the  great  field  of  Christian  enterprise.  Even 
for  objects  strictly  connected  with  their  own  churches  there  have  been 
formed  voluntary  combinations  of  good  men,  to  take  up  some  neglected 
department  of  duty,  and  work  in  conjunction  with  the  more  regular 
and  legally  established  machinery  of  the  church.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
IWonJ  Aid  Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  other  associations 
that  might  be  named. 

The  question  between  compulsories  and  voluntaries,  if  confined  to  the 
<%  of  providing  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  would  soon  be 
Nttled,  for  both  acknowledge  the  duty,  and  profess  to  act  under  the 
Mndiog  obligation  of  it;  and  yet  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
either  of  the  parties  has  been  duly  impressed  with  it,  and  set  about 
the  performance  of  it  with  adequate  earnestness.  If  the  question  be 
extended  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  duty,  then  the  adherents  of  the 
tvo  opposing  systems  are  completely  at  variance.  The  compulsory 
looka  to  his  endowments  and  legal  establishments,  and  prerogatives, 
ud  privileges,  claiming  the  entire  people  as  belonging  to  him  of  right, 
and  denying  the  friends  of  voluntary  principles,  and  the  workers  of  the 
Tolunta^  system,  whom  he  honours  with  the  name  of  ^'  sectaries,"  to 
bre  any  legal  part  or  lot  in  the  instruction  of  the  people.  The  volun- 
tiry,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  his  claim  to  work  out  practically  the 
lyatem  he  believes  to  be  sound  and  true  and  beneficial,  to  the  utmost  of 
Ua  power.  And,  after  all,  is  it  not  better  to  try  the  two  systems  by  a 
pnctical  test?  Let  us  see  which  of  them  is  r^lly  the  more  efficient. 
If  the  voluntary  does  the  work  better  than  the  compulsory,  and  if  the 
latter  cannot  carry  on  his  schemes  of  Christian  philanthropy  without 
Arrowing  from  the  system  of  his  opponent,  is  not  this  a  tacit  confession 
^tfae  inadequacy  of  his  endowment  scheme  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
<^?  If  he  must  supplement  its  deficiencies  by  resorting  to  voluntary 
^ties,  does  he  not  in  effect  confess  that  to  be  the  more  excellent  way  ? 

Without  further  enlarging  on  the  subject,  we  would  respectfully 
press  on  the  attention  of  the  true  friends  of  voluntaryism  the  duty  of 
^^alfiudy  working  their  machinery,  doing  with  their  might  what  their 
bands  find  to  do,  exercising  their  liberty  as  Christian  men  cheerfully 
^liberally  to  contribute  of  their  substance  to  the  cause  of  Christ; 
deroiing  time  and  talent  to  the  great  work  of  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  counteracting,  as  far  as  their  power 
^  go,  tlie  insidious  and  open  attempts  of  errorists  to  diffuse  the 
^M&ents  of  evil,  and  doing  all  they  do,  in  the  spirit  of  prayerful  de- 
pc&dfluce  on  the  divine  blessing. 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  practical  exhibition  of  the  influence  of 
true  Christianity,  operating  through  free  and  voluntary  channela, 
prompted  by  real  benevolence  and  pure  zeal,  and  needing  not  the  spur 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  will  be  a  far  more  effectual  recommendation 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  scriptural  method  of  advancing  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  than  the  most  eloquent  harangues,  or  the  strongest 
arguments,  in  support  of  voluntaryism  as  a  theory.  But  observe,  we 
would  not  recommend  the  practical  measures  to  which  we  refer  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  deriving  from  them  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
voluntary  system.  That  result  may  come  by  the  way,  and  as  matter 
of  course.  The  grand  and  sustaining  motive  for  Christian  exertion  is 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  devoted  obedience,  springing  from  that  love, 
is  the  best  evidence  of  it.  The  maintenance  of  an  argument  for  one 
system,  and  the  refutation  of  an  opposing  principle  or  system,  may  be 
important  in  its  own  place,  and  we  have  now  pointed  out  one  way  of 
doing  this;  but  the  grand  work  of  Christians  in  this  bad,  dark,  hlse 
world,  is  with  a  single  eye,  and  a  pure  heart,  and  a  strong  will,  to 
spread  truth,  light,  love,  and  liberty,  everywhere,  not  seeking  human 
praise,  not  moved  by  human  censure,  aiming  to  please  God  and  to 
glorify  Him,  subserving  the  designs  of  His  mercy  by  promoting  the 
interests  of  His  kingdom. 

Some  friends  of  voluntaryism  lament  that  the  controversy  has  ceased, 
and  that  they  are  unable  to  revive  it.  They  think  the  silence  that 
now  reigns  indicates  indifference  to  the  principle  on  the  part  of  its  de- 
fenders. They  grieve  to  think  that  the  connexion  between  church  and 
state,  with  all  the  evils  springing  out  of  that  connexion,  remain  unabated 
and  unchallenged.  They  would  fain  renew  the  conflict,  and  prove  once 
more  the  potency  of  the  weapons  wielded  in  former  days  with  so  much 
effect  against  the  establishment  principle.  Possibly  occasions  may 
arise  when  the  combatants  on  either  side  may  be  called  to  enter  the 
arena,  but  till  then  they  must  ^'hang  their  weapons  in  the  hall." 
Meanwhile  the  voluntaries  need  not  be  idle.  If  they  cannot  fight  they 
may  work;  and  this  in  one  word  is  the  summing  up  of  all  we  have 
said.  Let  the  unendowed  bodies  so  fsLr  surpass  their  neighbours  of 
the  rich  and  flavoured  establishment  in  all  that  is  generous,  zmIous,  self- 
sacrificing,  benevolent,  and  Christ-like,  that  every  impartial  witness  will 
decide  the  controversy  in  their  favour,  and  say,  ^'  the  voluntaries  have 
gained  the  day." 


PROVE  ALL  THINGS. 

Thbbb  is  an  order  of  mind  too  strong  and  independent  to  take  things 
for  granted.  It  is  conscious  of  a  power  to  examine  and  decide  for  itsdJ^ 
and  it  claims  its  right  to  do  so.  Even  were  it  disposed  sometimes  to 
forego  its  right,  and  indolently  to  &11  in  with  prevailing  notions  or 
practices,  it  finds  these  notions  and  practices  to  be  so  discrepant, 
that  it  is  compelled  to  perform  an  act  of  choice — to  choose  some,  to 
reject  others.  And  then  the  uncomfortable  feeling  arises  that  this 
eclectic  process  is  a  very  absurd  one,  for  scrutiny  should  precede  choice, 
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and  it  might  be  as  easj,  and  certainly  more  wise  and  dignified,  to 
examine  the  merits  of  this  notion  and  that,  and  choose  or  reject  ac- 
eordinglj.  On  any  other  principle  a  man  cannot  vindicate  the  grounds 
of  bis  preferring  one  thing  to  another.  Reason  and  Scripture,  then, 
unite  in  urging  compliance  with  the  maxim,  ^'  Prove  all  things.** 

Religious  questions  being  confessedly  of  the  first  importance  to  every 
ntional  being,  a  thoughtful  man  must  give  his  early  attention  to  such 
sabjeets.  This  is  the  more  imperative,  because  no  sooner  does  a  man 
be^  to  look  around  him,  than  he  sees  a  strange  diversity  of  opinion 
and  piactice  among  people  professing  Christianity,  and  not  less  among 
those  who  make  no  such  profession.  Dismissing,  in  the  mean  time,  all 
thought  of  the  phases  of  infidelity,  and  supposing  an  inquirer  to  be 
^vourably  disposed  towards  Christianity,  indeed  persuaded  that  the 
Bible  enshrines  the  truihf  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  what  meets 
the  view  at  the  very  outset  of  inquiry  and  observation  as  to  the  true 
and  the  fiilse,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  in  religion. 

The  multiplicity  of  sects  and  churches — the  diversity  of  creeds  and 
opinions — the  confidence  of  each  man  that  he  and  his  party  are  right, 
and  all  others  in  error  more  or  less,  cannot  but  at  first  have  a  per- 
plexing effect  on  the  mind  of  an  inquirer  after  truth.  But  he  soon 
perceives  that  not  a  few  set  up  standards  of  belief  and  rules  of  action, 
derived  from  mere  human  sources,  or  only  in  a  distant  and  round-about 
way  from  the  pages  of  divine  revelation.  He  may  therefore,  he  thinks, 
ttfely  set  aside  their  speculations  or  practices  as  of  no  authority,  and 
to  he  soon  finds  that  the  range  of  investigation  is  greatly  narrowed. 
Confiuing  himself  to  those  who  really  and  sincerely  make  the  Bible 
their  text-book,  he  perceives  that  they  only  differ  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rule.  Paying  all  reverence  to  it,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  understanding  it  aright,  and  of  obeying  it  fully  and 
Impartially,  they  deserve  respect  for  their  homage  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  their  opinions  as  to  what  it  does  teach  are  not  to  be  lightly  thrown 
inde.  The  probability  is,  that  they,  being  honest  and  prayerful 
itndeuts  of  the  Word,  have  found  the  true  meaning.  But  still  their 
aindasions  are  different.  On  many  points  they  judge  and  act  so  as  to 
<^h  with  the  views  of  others.  Now,  when  sincere  believers  and 
homble  students  so  differ,  how  are  we  to  find  out  where  the  truth 
lis8?  One  thing  is  clear,  that  we  ought  not  implicitly  to  adopt  the 
sentiments  and  conform  to  the  practices  of  any  one  of  these  differing 
P^ies,  making  that  selected  one  our  model  and  rule.  That  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  would  be  a  setting  up  a  human  standard  as 
effectually  as  if  we  bowed  to  the  decisions  of  a  Pope  or  a  General 
Council. 

Neither  must  we  follow  in  the  wake  of  that  person  or  party 
we  may  deem,  on  the  whole,  nearest  to  the  truth,— especially  before 
we  have  candidly  examined  for  ourselves.  There  is  no  better  way 
^serionsly  to  "prove  all  things;"  and  then,  if  we  find  our  conclu- 
cioQi  ooineident  with  those  of  others,  let  us  say  so,  and  act  accordingly. 
K?en  were  we  to  follow  the  way  of  truth  when  adopting  the  views  of 
><Hne  religionists  we  were  associated  with,  still  our  profession  would 
^  ntiated  by  this,  that  we  were  believing  and  professing  according  to 
^  precept  of  men.     Our  course  is  not  one  dictated  by  our  own  judg- 
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ment  of  what  is  truth  which  we  have  examined  for  ourselves.  It  is  a 
second-hand  affiiir,  and  oar  faith  stands  in  the  wisdom  of  men  rath  ^r 
than  in  the  power  of  Ood. 

Then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  acquisition  of  the  truth  as  reveal^^ 
in  the  Scripture  is  not  made  at  once.     It  is  done  slowly,  gradually,  an  <i) 
at  best,  imperfectly.     One  truth  comes  out  after  another.    One  truth   is 
but  dimly  perceived,  another  is  still   hidden  altogether.      Truth    is 
manifold,  and  every  truth  has  relations  to  every  other  truth.     But  tlie 
connexion  between  them,  and  their  mutual  relations,  may  not  be  welf 
understood,  and  yet  the  perception  of  the  bearings  of  truth  upon  truth 
is  essential  to  the  full  and  clear  comprehension  of  the  beautiful  system 
of  truth.     Now  such  an  intimate  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
revelation  God  has  made  to  us  in  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  gained  in  a 
day,  or  a  year,  scarcely  in  a  lifetime.     Hence  it  happens  that  we  are 
constantly  meeting  with  persons  of  very  limited  and  partial  knowledge 
of  the  real  doctrines  and  facts  of  Christianity.     Their  knowledge  may 
be  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  profound,  and  not  comprehen- 
sive.    And  many  things  they  are  ignorant  of,  having  never  studied 
them,  and  many  other  things  they  mistake,  having  but  slightly  attended 
to  them,  and  not  well  understood  them. 

This  leads  us  next  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  prevailing  neglect  of 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  greatly  to  be  deplored.  The  Bible,  we  fear, 
is  at  once  the  most  widely  diffused  and  the  worst  understood  book  in 
the  world.  What  multitudes  of  people  are  absolutely  contented  with 
having  a  beautifully  bound  Bible,  with  their  name  on  the  fly-leaf,  and 
they  never  open  it  but  when  they  go  to  church !  What  the  book  con- 
tains, they  seem  to  think,  is  no  concern  of  theirs.  We  have  heard  of 
a  good  Christian  man  who  made  a  present  of  a  Bible  to  a  friend,  and 
before  presenting  it,  quietly  put  a  bank  note  among  the  leaves.  He 
took  an  opportunity,  years  after,  when  visiting  his  friend,  to  ask  a 
sight  of  the  Bible,  and  there  he  found  his  bank  note  untouched.  The 
Bible  had  never  been  opened  till  that  day.  Are  there  not  many  as 
ignorant  of  the  spiritual  treasures  contained  in  the  precious  volume  as 
that  person  was  of  the  bank  note  secreted  in  the  Bible  he  called  hit 
own? 

Then,  again,  there  are  people  of  a  higher  religious  grade.  They  do 
read  their  Bible,  chapter  by  chapter,  pretty  regularly,  or  it  is  read  in 
the  family;  but  it  is  a  mere  perfunctory  ser\'ice.  The  meaning,  the 
application,  the  lesson,  is  never  thought  of.  The  chapter  is  read ;  the 
task  is  finished ;  the  book  is  closed  and  laid  aside,  and  nothing  more  is 
thought  of  it!  No  wonder  that  such  persons  at  the  end  of  a  long  life 
are  almost  as  ignorant  of  divine  truth  as  in  their  early  days. 

We  suspect  that  the  ordinary  services  of  the  sanctuary  have  the 
effect,  in  the  case  of  many,  of  fostering  their  disregard  of  the  Bible. 
The  lessons  of  the  pulpit  are  made  a  substitute  for  the  light  and  life  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible  itself.  Good  people  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
no  need  for  their  trying  to  understand  the  Scriptures  for  themselves, 
since  they  attend  the  ministrations  of  a  man  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  teach  the  truth  oontained  in  the  holy  oracles.  He  is  an  able  preacher, 
a  fftithful  expounder,  a  diligent  pastor;  his  people  need  not  perplex 
themselves  with  private  attempts  to  gather  up  the  meaning  of  tiieir 
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by  poring  over  them  at  home,  when  they  have  snch  instraction 
from  their  minister;  and  so  his  teaching  is  made  to  supersede  their  own 
stody  of  the  Word. 

It  is  verj  obvious  that  such  church-going,  sermon-hearing  people 

iafflentably  h\\  in  their  obedience  to  the  precept  before  us.     Instead  of 

proTing  aU  things,  they  prove  nothing.     They  take  every  thing  for 

gnoted     They  surely  have  strong  &ith  in  their  minister,  if  they  have 

Dot&ith  in  God;  for  they  believe  with  unquestioning  docility  all  that 

be  otters  from  the  pulpit.     And  no  wonder,  for  their  ignorance  of  the 

Scriptures  disqualifies  them  from  judging  whether  his  teaching  is  in 

aecordaoce  with  divine  revelation.    And  as  they  are  unable  intelligently 

toeritioise  or  condemn,  the  easier  and  the  safer  course  is  silently  to 

loqaieeee,  and  implicitly  believe  all   they  hear  from   the  chair   of 

utbority. 

Here  we  dose,  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  all  such  persons  to  act 
%  viser  and  more  manly  part,  to  say  nothing  of  following  a  more 
ChriBtian  conrse. 

1.  Qualify  yourselves  for  hearing  with  discrimination^  and  with  profit^ 
hf  ecmfuUy  cmd  prayerfully  studying  your  BihUs^  and  then  your  ad- 
mintion  of  your  minister  will  be,  not  blind  adulation  and  unintelligent 
ipproral,  but  the  becoming  respect  and  grateful  appreciation  of  a  teacher, 
whom  Qod  employs  to  build  you  ap  in  faith  and  holiness. 

2.  Beware  of  giving  even  to  the  best  Christian  literature  the  place  thai 
fright  belongs  to  your  Bibles,  A  common  question  when  friends  meet 
it,  ^*Have  yon  seen  such  and  such  a  work  that  has  lately  appeared  T* 
And  there  is  a  feeling  of  shame  if  you  are  obliged  to  confess  that  you 
bare  not  yet  read  it ;  or  that  you  have  only  seen  a  review  of  it.  One 
Mrer  hears  the  question.  Have  you  examined  that  passage  in  Isaiah 
iboQtthe  state  of  the  church  in  the  latter  days?  Or,  How  do  you  in> 
terpret  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field  ?  and  fifty  other  points  of 
interest  and  difficnlty  in  the  Word  of  God.  Now,  it  is  really  better  to 
feire  unread  Harris'  "Patriarchy,"  or  Hugh  Miller's  "Testimony  of 
tbe  Rocks,"  than  neglect  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets, 
*Bd  the  apostles.  We  do  not  say  cast  aside  your  literary  studies ;  far 
^  it^  bnt  we  say — pursue  not  these  studies,  leaving  your  Bibles 
noread,  and  your  soul  unrefreshed,  and  your  heart  cheated  of  its  true 
comfort  and  strength. 

3.  Economise  time  that  you  may  afford  to  enjoy  your  devotional  hours^ 
«*rf  heware  of  forming  habits  that  encroach  on  those  sacred  moments, 
Yonng  and  active  spirits  have  many  inducements  to  seek  the  society 
of  their  fellows,  and  to  go  along  with  them  in  their  diversified  exercises, 
vbetber  for  mental  improvement  or  agreeable  recreation.  Few  in  these 
^J8  of  association  and  organization  are  tempted  to  seclude  themselves 
^  much  from  society.  The  danger  is  all  the  other  way.  The  temp- 
tetioB  is  not  to  seek  retirement,  and  leave  active  engagements  unat- 
^ded  to,  but  to  be  engrossed  with  these  to  the  neglect  of  private 
^Qties,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  soul,  that  pines  away  under  the 
^aat  of  due  spiritual  nourishment.  Communion  with  heaven,  prayer 
^  reading  are  foregone.,  because  the  wearied  body  and  jaded  spirit  is  fit 
for  nothing  but  the  repose  of  the  pillow.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
^  flpiritoal  loss  thus  incurred,  but  the  leanness  of  many  testifies  to 
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the  &ct  that  thej  are  too  little  alone  with  God.  We  would  earDesUy 
beseech  those  who  have  liedlen  into  this  error,  to  break  off  instantly 
their  habits  of  undue  publicity,  and  begin  a  course  more  fitted  to  ad- 
vance their  knowledge  of  God,  and  their  experience  of  his  truth  and 
grace. 


THE  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  people  of 
the  present  day  bear  the  impress  of  their  age,  so  as  to  be  distinguish- 
able from  the  Christians  of  the  preceding  century,  and  still  more  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  type  of  Christianity  prevalent  two  centuries  ago? 
This  question  might  be  put  in  a  more  limited  form,  thus :  How  oomei 
it  that  the  Christians  of  England  have  their  peculiar  characteristics 
and  the  Christians  of  Germany  theirs? — and  generally.  How  comes 
it  that  every  country,  and  every  section  of  the  Church,  prodaoes 
Christians  who,  though  generically  the  same  with  their  brethren  else- 
where,  exhibit  varieties  of  character  and  development  entirely  their 
own? 

These  questions  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  answer  in  a  superficial 
manner,  by  saying  that  there  are  certain  social  influences,  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting,  degrees  of  culture  and  refinement,  habits  of  inter- 
course and  communication,  which  form  varieties  of  manifestation  of  the 
Christian  character ;  and  that  these  influences  are  so  far  yielded  to  in 
most  instances,  that  all  the  Christians  of  that  time  or  place  take  on 
more  or  less  the  characteristic  hue  and  form  belonging  to  the  commii- 
uity  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  obstinately 
resists  the  pressure  from  without.  Left  entirely  to  the  development  of 
their  own  tostes,  and  the  formation  of  their  own  modes  of  life,  they 
would  have  assumed  a  variety  of  form  and  feature ;  but  not  being  00 
left,  and  the  material,  so  to  speak,  of  which  they  are  made  being  soft 
and  plastic,  they  take  the  shape  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  oast. 
Any  one  who  will  not  let  himself  be  squeezed  into  the  prevailing  shape» 
but  follows  his  own  bent,  is  called  eccentric,  unsocial,  and  perhaps  proud 
and  perverse. 

It  must,  then,  be  a  great  misfortune  to  be  bom  a  member  of  a  com- 
munity where  Christianity  has  taken  an  artificial  and  unscriptoral 
shape.  In  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  new  generation,  rising  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  old,  silently  and  unresistingly  yields  to  the  spirit  of  the 
place  and  the  time.  Some  inquisitive  spirits,  as  they  advance  towards 
maturity,  look  around  them  doubtingly.  They  begin  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement  and  thaty  and  they  ask  for  the  authority 
that  sanctions  what  appears  to  them  an  abuse  or  a  perversion  of  truth 
and  of  right  reason. 

These  questioners  soon  find  themselves  treated  as  sceptics— doubters; 
and  as  they  don't  like  to  be  branded  with  such  a  mark,  they  either 
cease  all  further  inquiry,  and  settle  down  in  a  second-hand  belief,  and 
unintelligent  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are ;  or  they  shut  them- 
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lelTes  op  in  sallen  unbelief,  and  utter  repugnance  of  heart  towards  the 
religion  of  their  fiithers. 

Sooe^  there  maj  he,  more  ingenuous,  and  more  in  earnest,  who  brave 
the  opposition  they  meet,  and  are  determined  to  search  for  the  truth, 
ooet  what  it  will  of  time  and  study,  and  to  embrace  the  truth  when 
foand,  at  whaterer  sacrifice  of  position  or  prospects.  But  even  such 
persons,  in  their  unaided  struggles,  and  in  their  much  resisted  and 
misanderstood  conclusions,  may  at  last  take  their  stand  on  ground  so 
entirely  their  own,  that  they  may  differ  in  many  minute  particulars 
from  other  Christian  brethren  with  whom  they  are  substantially  one. 
Thus,  an  English  student  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  discard- 
ing the  traditional  teachings  which  he  could  not  receive  as  authoritative, 
ud  pursuing  his  own  investigations,  honestly  and  humbly  examining 
bis  Bible,  and  searching  his  own  heart  in  the  light  of  it,  will  come  out, 
it  the  doee  of  this  process  of  spiritual  research,  not  exactly  the  same 
Ban  in  every  point  as  a  German  student  who  has  undergone  a  similar 
eonne. 

This  remark  applies  as  much  to  the  practical  results  as  to  the  specu- 
htive  conclusions  to  which  these  inquirers  may  come.  Supposing  both 
the  BritiBh  and  the  Oerman  theologue  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of 
idf-impoeed  study  with  satisfactory  results — supposing  both  to  be 
loand,  orthodox,  and  right-hearted  men,  their  Christian  practice,  as 
well  18  their  theological  science,  will  receive  a  tinge  from  the  Chris- 
tianity of  their  age  and  nation.  If  the  standard  of  Christian  morality 
in  either  ease  be  low,  the  probability  is,  that  the  student  of  Chribtiau 
tmth  will  too  easily  conform  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  and 
conduct  he  finds  everywhere  around  him.  He  must  breathe  the  at- 
■o^here  of  the  locality.  He  cannot  escape  from  it,  unless  he  seek  a 
aev  abode,  or  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  breathe  some  artificial 
air  mannfieu^nred  for  his  own  use,  and  confined  to  his  own  seclusion. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  as  difficult  to  rise  above  the  common  standard 
of  piety  prevailing  around  one,  as  it  is  to  rise  to  a  purer  region  of 
idigions  thought  and  inspiration,  far  above  the  common  theological 
i^  held  in  honour  by  our  contemporaries.  There  is  a  constant  ten- 
^cncf  to  conformity  to  the  religious  world  in  which  we  live  and  move, 
ud  nothing  but  a  perpetual  effort  can  keep  us  above  its  influence.  If, 
uihappily,  the  prevailing  tone  of  profession  around  us  be  low,  trifling, 
ivperficial,  wanting  in  life  and  earnestness,  our  own  souls  are  in  great 
^ger  of  catching  the  infection  of  worldliness.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vital  power  of  religion  is  manifested  in  the  Christian  society  in 
vhidi  we  find  ourselves,  we  enjoy  a  high  privilege,  by  which  we  ought 
^  profit,  and  for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful,  as  one  of  the  best 
Mps  to  our  own  spiritual  progress. 

For  one  nmn  who  is  able,  by  force  of  character  and  real  earnestness 
^  BOttl,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  religion  of  his  place  and  time,  there  are 
^  perhaps  a  hundred,  who  can  do  little  more  than  receive  an  imprea- 
(ion  from  others.  The  man,  then,  who  has  the  ten  talents,  is  under  a 
fetrfol  responsibility.  How  admirable,  we  might  say  in  a  good  sense— 
^v  eavioMe  the  high  position  of  one  who,  by  gifts  and  grace,  can  take 
^  lead  in  every  Christian  movement,  and  be  the  inspiring  genius^ 
^  mainspring  and  director,  of  noble  efforts  to  promote  the  glory  of 
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Grod  and  the  good  of  mankind !  How  beantiful  to  see  the  ooneeontkm 
of  the  highest  powers  of  intellect  and  the  fairest  graces  of  Chrislkui 
character  to  the  service  of  Christ !  And  how  happy  the  peoj^e  who 
can  commit  themselves  confidingly,  and  yet  with  prayerfainess,  %o  tlitf 
Grod  of  all  grace  for  his  blessing,  to  the  leadership  of  one,  or  of  more 
than  one,  chosen  spirit,  the  very  embodiment  of  Christian  leal  and 
devotion  !  It  is  an  auspicious  sign  when  such  men  are  given  to  tli# 
Church  and  to  the  age.  On  the  other  hand,  how  disastrous  may  tea 
talents  be  when  possessed  by  one  who  employs  them  for  evil,  and  not 
for  good.  Great  powers  are  not  always  exerted  on  the  side  of  tmth 
and  goodness.  There  have  been  gigantic  intellects  that  have  proved 
perverters  of  the  people,  obstructors  of  every  generous  and  godlike 
purpose,  the  dead- weights  and  drags  on  the  wheels  of  social  and  rdi«> 
gions  progress.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  amount  of  talent  oonstuitly 
exerted  in  a  direction  adverse  to  the  interests  of  true  Christianity.  W« 
refer  not  to  avowedly  infidel  writers  and  immoral  actors.  Perhaps  the 
poison  of  infidelity  is  not  so  deadly  in  its  concentrated,  as  in  its  diluted 
state.  Like  some  of  the  strong  acids  known  to  chemistry,  that  lie 
harmless  in  contact  with  substances  which,  when  sufilciently  diluted, 
they  attack  and  destroy  with  the  greatest  violence,  infidelity  acts  most 
efficaciously  when  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  very  harmless  matter — 
matter  harmless  in  itself,  but  deadly  when  made  the  vehicle  by  means 
of  which  the  corroding  poison  is  spread  over  a  large  surface,  and  enters 
unsuspected  into  the  very  soul.  We  are  persuaded  that  in  this  way 
our  light  literature,  not  avowedly  anti-christian,  but  impregnated  with 
an  irreligious  spirit,  is  working  with  deadly  efiect  in  our  &milie8  and 
in  our  neighbourhoods  to  an  extent  beyond  what  many  suspect. 

We  have  thrown  together  these  few  cursory  remarks  on  a  subject 
which  deserves  to  be  treated  far  more  profoundly,  and  at  much  greater 
length,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  hint  or  two  to  our  young 
Christian  friends. 

Let  us,  then,  address  you  in  the  language  of  afiectionate  entreatyi 
and  awake,  we  beseech  you,  to  the  duties,  the  dangers,  the  responsibi- 
lities of  your  condition.  You  are  exposed  to  some  unfiivonrmble  itt« 
fluences.  Resist  them,  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  overcome  them. 
Examine  prevailing  modes  of  thought  and  action  by  the  Bible;  and 
don't  reverse  this  process,  interpreting  your  Bibles  according  to  the 
running  comment  of  modern  profession.  If  you  find  that  the  Bible 
demands  of  those  who  own  its  authority  a  reverence  for  divine  inslitii- 
tions,  and  a  consistent  following  out  of  religious  principles,  practically 
disowned  by  many  professors  around  you,  take  part,  we  conjure  yon, 
with  the  Bible  against  them.  Beware  of  siding  with  them  against  the 
Bible. 

Judge  every  question,  whether  of  abstract  truth  or  of  Christian 
practice,  by  an  unvarying  standard.  That  standard  is  not  the  fashion 
of  the  day— K)f  the  century — of  the  nation.  Such  standards  fluctuate, 
because  they  are  imperfect ;  and  sometimes  they  change  for  the  worse, 
not  for  the  better.  Principles  and  conduct  regulated  by  them  must  be 
uncertain,  untrue,  unsafe.  The  sure  and  unchanging  standard  is  the 
Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.  Make  that  your  rule, 
and  try  "every  spirit"  by  it. 
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To  this  en  treaty  we  would  add  a  word  of  caution.  To  decline  the 
nlkoniy  of  prevailing  opinions,  and  to  refuse  to  defer  to  religious  prac- 
tiocs,  because  tkej  are  in  general  use,  ought  not  to  be  held  equivalent 
to  the  eoodemnation  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Opinions  are  not  neces- 
nrilj  wrong  because  thej  are  prevalent :  practices  are  not  erroneous 
beeuse  they  are  generally  followed.  The  presumption  rather  is,  that 
there  may  be  good  grounds  for  the  adoption  of  them.  Only  those 
gitmnds  must  be  deeper  than  the  mere  Oekct  of  their  being  in  vogue. 
And  a  truly  independent,  and  honest  yet  humble  mind,  will  neither 
needleealy  depart  from  the  beaten  track  of  thought  and  action,  nor 
davishly  follow  it.  Liet  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  sentiments 
tbt  have  found  currency  in  the  world  and  the  Church,  and  if,  on 
cnuninaticm,  you  find  them  good  and  sound,  adhere  to  them,  and  ad- 
nine  them  with  all  your  powers.  If  constrained  to  renounce  them,  or 
to  modify  your  adoption  of  them,  do  so  modestly  and  meekly,  showing 
tbt  you  are  not  actuated  by  love  of  change,  or  a  vain  ambition  of 
ttKrting  your  own  independence  of  mind ;  but  as  the  present  age  has 
tdTueed  in  eome  respects  beyond  the  past,  do  you  strive  to  do  your 
put,  that  the  succeeding  age  may  surpass  the  present  in  enlightened 
ad  large  views  of  Christian  truth  and  duty,  and  in  the  consistent 
DUBteinoce  of  the  £uth  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 


IS  THE  DECALOGUE  OF  PERPETUAL  OBLIGATION  ? 

(Vontinuedjrom  last  Number.) 

b  ia  worthy  of  notice  as  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  the  Decalogue 
via  Identical  with  the  Mosaic  system,  that  the  great  national  judgments 
iiflieted  by  Jehovah  upon  the  Jews  themselves,  with  whom  He  had 
Altered  into  peculiar  relations,  were  for  their  violations  of  this  law  and 
■It  for  transgressions  of  anything  essentially  Mosaic.     Offences  against 
Ik  ceremonial  and  political  code  could  be,  and  were,  purged  away  by 
(k  offering  of  the  prescribed  sacrifices :  transgressions  against  the  moral 
hroonld  never  be  purged  with  such  sacrifices  as  these.     And  this  dis- 
tinetion  between  the  two  parts  of  the  same  system  was  well  known  to 
^very  intelligent  Jew,  and  no  one  who  has  read  the  Old  Testament 
vitk  ordinary  care  can  have  flailed  to  notice  that  the  opinions  of  the 
ipoetle  just  referred  to  as  to  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Decalogue, 
vers  identical  with  those  of  his  countrymen  in  all  ages  of  their  national 
tzistence.     Not  to  enlarge  upon  the   fact  that  their  great  lawgiver. 
Motes  himself^  distinctly  connected  their  national  prosperity  with  their 
oMieoce  to  the  **  commandments  of  Jehovah,"  as  contrasted  with  his 
own  enactments,  (see  chap.  i. — xxxii.  Deut.)  we  may  notice  that  the 
prophets,  in  predicting  impending  judgments,  or  referring  to  inflictions 
that  had  overtaken  their  people,  discriminate  plainly  and  clearly^  be- 
tween the  two  codes. — To  adduce  but  one  instance.     Isaiah  i.  10 — 15, 
referring  to  the  judgments  that  had  be&llen  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  a^ 
an  argument  to  induce  them  to  repent  of  the  courses  which  had  in- 
duced these  inflictions,  specifies  the  ^'  vain  oblations,"  and  sacred  festi- 
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vals — which  were  the  essentials  of  Mosaism,  and  which  he  intimaiea 
were  most  rigidly  rendered  and  observed,  <u  opposed  to  oonduet  thit 
would  be  acceptable  to  God,  which  again  by  describing  as  consistinff  la 
parity  of  heart,  the  fear  of  God  shown  by  a  regard  to  the  claims  of  joi- 
tice  and  humanity,  (y.  16 — ^20,)  he  clearly  identifies  as  being  in  aceoid* 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Decalogue.  And  as  the  renderiqf 
of  obedience  to  these  requirements  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  indicatiM 
of  such  repentance  as  would  arail  to  prerent  the  accumulation  of  jnd^ 
ment,  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  contrary  course  (of  which  they  wm 
called  to  repent)  was  one  of  disobedience  to  this  code. 

Although  we  hare  referred  only  to  his  judicial  inflictions,  there  i^ 
another  function  which  God,  as  the  moral  Goremor  of  men,  dischargs^ 
namely,  the  rewarding  of  the  obedient.     We  believe  that  as  the  pUfjJ 
ishment  of  sin  commences  with  the  act  of  sin — a  benevolent  arrangenmli 
to  prevent  men  repeating  the  act — so  every  act  of  obedience  to  GoA  j 
law  brings  a  reward  with  it,  to  stimnlate  men  to  follow  in  that  path :  UmI  [ 
the  fill!  punishment,  as  well  as  the  reward,  is  deferred  in  perhaps  (hi 
majority  of  cases,  may  be  admitted ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  result  i|' 
eome^  for  we  may  be  assured  that  no  less  in  the  reward  than  in  the  ponidh 
ment,  "  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  do  right,"  (i.  e.  acconling  tl 
some  standard  and  not  arbitrarily),  Gen.  xviii.  25,  and  this  standard  il 
the  same  as  that  for  the  transgression  of  which  he  inflicted  punishmeni 
This  passage  afibrds  a  singularly  appropriate  illustration  and  stroig 
proof  of  our  present  position,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  argument  used  bj 
Abraham  when  pleading  with  God,  not  merely  to  save  the  righteoM 
from  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  bnt  that  the  wicked  themselves  mtglit 
be  spared  on  account  of  the  few  righteous  it  might  contain ;  and  ai 
we  h&ve  seen  that  this  destruction  overtook  the  guilty  inhabitants,  be- 
cause of  their  disregard  of,  and  disobedience  to,  the  requirements  of  tks 
moral  law,  it  obviously  follows,  that  Abraham  regarded  as  ^'  righteont' 
those  who  followed  an  opposite  course ;  and  his  pleading  for  their  deK* 
verance,  on  the  ground  ot  justice,  implies  his  knowledge  of,  and  beliit 
in,  the  h/ci  we  are  maintaining,  viz.  that  Jehovah  had  revealed  HimscK 
as  the  rewarder  of  those  who  observed  His  law.     Nor  was  this  the  iaidi 
of  Abraham  alone,  as  is  evident  from  such  passages  as  Psalm  v.  1S» 
*'*'  Thou  Lord  wilt  bless  the  righteous;"  cxii.  1,  2,  ^'  Blessed  is  the  VUM 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  delighteth  greatly  in  his  commandments :  tbs 
generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed."     In  these,  and  a  mnlUtiide 
of  similar  passages,  the  blessing  of  God  is  promised  to,  or  predicated  M 
being  upon  ^'  the  upright,"  ^'  the  righteous,"  those  ''  who  fear  GKmI  ;" 
and  that  by  those  so  designated  is  intended  those  who  observed  thi 
moral  law,  is,  we  think,  evident,  from  such  passages  asDeut.  vi.  24,25, 
in  connexion  with  the  whole  of  the  preceding  context,  from  chap.  v.  1  j 
see  also  xxiv.  13,  while  that  this  was  a  law  of  universal  application  ii 
evident  from  Acts  x.  34,  35,  where  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  thi 
apostle,  that  *'*'  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  right 
eousness  was  accepted  with  Him." 

This  part  of  our  argument  would  be  incomplete  were  we  to  omit  re 
ference  to  thb  day  of  judgment,  when,  if  ever,  the  principles  npoi 
which  God  acts,  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  men  universally,  will  b* 
manifested.     Little  as  the  Bible  says  regarding  the  transactions  o 
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I  *nAT  DAT/'  it  yet  says  safficient  to  enable  erery  man  to  infer  with 

I  evtunty  wliat  teet  will  be  applied  to  his  actions  and  motiTes.     We 

!  Mnljaddnce  one  passage,  which  seems  condnsire  as  to  the  fact,  that 

I  Ai  bw,  which  we  hare  endeavoured  to  trace,  as  being  all  through  the 

Vttorj  of  man,  the  standard  by  which  God  has  judged  his  conduct,  will 

An  be  that  by  which  his  finid  destinies  will  be  decided.     In  Rom  ii. 

tkipostle  FtLui  says,  ver.  16,  that  ^*in  the  day  when  Ood  shall  judge 

tk  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,"  he  will  ^^  render  indignation  and 

vAth,  tribulation  and  anguish,  to  them  that  obey  unrighteousness," 

TV.  8,  9.     In  the  preceding  chapter,  rer.  29 — 31,  he  defines  '^  unright- 

wwimeiB**  as  acts  which  were  plainly  violations  of  the  enactments  of  the 

DiQilogne.     On  the  other  hand,  he  declares  that  those  who  ^*  continued 

filisnUy  in  well-doing,**  will  receive  ^'  glory,  honour,  and  eternal  life." 

Xwr,  ^  well-doing,"  ^  good-doing,"  is  in  chap.  xiii.  of  this  epistle,  dis- 

iMj  identified  with  "the  law  ;*'  for  in  describing  ver.  9 — 11,  what  the 

"good  works"  are  which  he  had  inculcated  in  ver.  3,  he  not  only  names 

wriatm  the  last  five  commands  of  the  Decalogue,  but  gives  the  sum- 

mtj  of  it  which  Christ  himself  had  given.    Compare  Matth.  xxii.  36 — 

SI;  Luke  vi.  9, 27,  33,  35  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  15, 19.     From  the  comparison  of 

tiMM  passages,  then,  we  infer  that  by  what  the  apostle  terms  ^*  right- 

•Mness"  and  **  unrighteousness,**  and  the  possession  of  either  of  which, 

iikii  distinguishing  characteristic,  will,  at  the  last  day,  Qx  the  eternal 

^lpbe8S  or  perdition  of  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  we  are  to 

mniand  habitual  endeavour  after  conformity  to,  or  of  disregard  and 

taigression  of,  the  law  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

We  may  add  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  apostle's  argument  requires 
Vn  to  understand  his  words ;  for,  his  aim  at  this  point  being  to  prove 
Ml  Jews  and  Oentiles  equcMy  guilty  before  God,  he  could  only  do  so 
W  eomparing  the  conduct  of  both  vnth  the  same  standard,  and  this  in 
weue  of  the  Jew  was  admittedly  that  of  the  Decalogue. 
It  IS  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  to  guard  against  misconception,  we 
(■ark,  that  we  have  hitherto  confined  our  enquiry  to  the  question, 
Vlit  is  the  standard  of  man's  motives  and  actions  ?  Into  the  grounds  of 
■i  pardon  and  justification  as  a  violation  of  the  law,  we  have  not  yet 
hd  occasion  to  enter,  this  &lling  more  properly  under  the  next  divi- 
*0B  of  our  subject. 

If  then  what  we  have  advanced  be  correct,  we  have  in  the  Deca- 
ifss  a  law  undoubtedly  of  Divine  sanction,  being  announced  audibly 
If  God  himself  at  Sinai,  and  for  the  vindication  of  which  He  has  mani- 
wd  Himsdf  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  as  well  before  as  subsequent  to 
All  annonncement,  while  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach  that  this  law 
viD  form  the  great  criterion  at  the  last  day.  That  this  law  is  intended 
br,  and  adapted  to  man,  is  identified  ]|gr  tne  accordance  between  it  and 
ihe  spontaneous  efiTorts  of  humanity  to  realize  the  ends  at  which  it  aims, 
irea  when  ignorant  of,  or  ignoring  its  existence  in  a  written  form ;  and 
m  these  mida  are  such  as  it  must  ever  be  for  man's  highest  interest  and 
iKp^neu  to  attain,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  this  law 
»  hare  a  perpetual  daim  to  his  fullest  obedience.  This  claim  we  can 
Boeeive  but  one  circumstance  capable  of  setting  aside,  and  that  is 
leh  an  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  man  as  to  render  the  law 
e  longer  applicable. 
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Such  a  change  it  is  asserted,  was  effected  by  the  establishmenl 

Christianity.     We  must  therefore  next  direct  our  inqniries  into 

real  relation  subsisting  between  the  law  and  Christianity. 

Eoo 
{Ihbe  continued,) 


CHRISTIAN  ERRORS  INFIDEL  ARGUMENTS. 

TnsAE  is  a  class  of  authors  who  are  real  thinkers,  and  there  is  a 
more  numerous  class  of  authors  whose  thinking  is  of  a  rery  shall 
description,  and  whose  works  require  little  exercise  of  the  think 
faculty  in  their  readers.  The  latter  class  must  always  be  the  m 
popular,  both  because  there  are  hundreds  of  readers  of  books  not  cans 
of  severe  thought  for  tens  that  are,  and  because  of  the  tens  that  hi 
minds  of  sufficient  grasp  for  the  intellectual  exercise  a  really  good  \h 
may  demand,  five  may  resort  to  any  stray  volume  that  comes  in  tl 
way,  to  spend  an  hour  of  relaxation  from  severer  studies ;  and  so 
author  who  tells  some  amusing  tale,  or  plays  with  some  easy  subject 
made  welcome,  while  the  grave  and  learned  and  abstruse  discussioi 
thrown  aside. 

The  volume  before  us,  whose  running  title  is  at  the  head  of  t 
paper,  and  the  full  title-page  given  below,*  belongs  to  the  first-nan 
class  of  books.  The  author  is  a  thinker,  and  the  reader  must  make 
bis  mind  to  expend  some  thought  upon  the  subject,  if  he  would  der 
profit  or  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  t^ese  seven  dialogues.  We  hi 
read  them  with  great  care,  with  high  respect  for  tho  talents  of  the  \ 
known  author,  with  cordial  approbation  of  his  principles  general 
and  with  a  conviction  that  the  tendency  of  the  book  is  wholeso 
and  good. 

One  salutary  efiect  of  such  a  volume  as  *  Christian  Errors  Infi 
Arguments'  is,  to  direct  thoughtful  men  to  a  re- perusal  of  the  Bom 
Prize  Essays  and  other  works  referred  to  on  the  title-page,  and  in 
foot-notes  throughout  the  work.  We  suspect  that  many  readers  of  ] 
Thompson,  Dr.  TuUoch,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  authors  of  tl 
stamp,  too  readily  admit  their  statements  and  arguments,  because  tl 
are  on  the  side  of  what  they  deem  truth.  They  are  not  subjected  to  i 
rigid  scrutiny  or  sifting  process,  as  if  error  might  be  found  lurking 
their  pages.  Readers  on  the  same  side  of  the  questions  at  issue  ^ 
these  authors  read  with  a  cursory,  approving,  and  by  no  means  &i 
dious  attention.  Cavil,  objection,  and  protest  they  leave  to  the  N< 
mans  and  the  Wards,  the  champions  of  the  infidel  host.  Now,  wi 
friendly  readers  leave  to  the  etiemies  of  the  truth  to  grapple  with^  < 
author,  though  not  an  enemy,  but  a  friend,  has  set  himself  to  do,  t 
he  has  done  it  with  rare  ability.  We  do  not  say  that  his  interlocut 
invariably  do  full  justice  to  the  authors  they  quote,  nor  introduce  th 
words  precisely  in  the  connexions  they  would  deem  the  &ir  and  i 

*  Christian  Errors  Infidel  Armaments,  in  Seven  Dialogaes.  Suggested  hy 
Burnett  Treatises,  the  EvangelioU  Alliance  Prize  Essaj,  and  other  Apoh)g«t 
Kdinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot,  15  Princes  Street.  London :  Hamiltoii,  Adamsy  &  < 
1857. 
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apprq>riaie,  but  we  cannot  &il  to  perceive  that  the  Prize  Essayists  and 
uther  distinguished  authors  have  laid  themielves  open  to  the  thrusts  of 
this  Christian  knight  in  a  mask. 

The  title  of  the  book  ravealB  tersely,  but  significantly,  the  author's 
object  and  aim.  He  holds  that  infidels  derive  their  strongest  arguments 
from  the  errors  h«ld  and  defended  by  Christians ;  that  Christian  apo- 
lo^  often  betray  the  cause  they  undertake  to  defend  by  false  as- 
somptioMf  suicidal  arguments,  and  unwarranted  admissions ;  that  they 
vMkwi  the  force  of  their  reasonings  by  self-contradiction  and  iucon- 
Htesdes,  and  so  fiul  in  convincing  opponents,  or  in  establishing  sound 
ttHieiiisions. 

The  author's  object,  then,  is  an  important  one.  Such  a  scrutiny  as 
ke  proposes  of  the  defences  of  Christianity,  may  possibly  issue  in  some 
tfthem  that  were  deemed  strong,  if  not  impregnable,  being  shown  to 
b  weak  or  doubtful.  A  valuable  service  is  done  to  the  cause  of  truth 
IgriBeb  discovery,  for  as  that  cause  needs  not  falsehood  or  mistake  to 
Wttress  it)  but  has  a  firm  foundation  and  strong  walls,  the  removal  of 
piope  of  no  real  strength  is  a  gain,  not  a  loss. 

In  writing  a  book,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  begin  well.  If  an  author 
trips  ere  he  has  proceeded  many  paces,  his  readers  feel  that  there  is  a 
demand  made  upon  their  forbearance  and  charity,  ere  the  proved 
Dents  of  their  author  have  made  good  the  claim.  And  yet  a  careless 
V  itamhling  commencement  may  be  followed  by  an  easy  and  well-sus- 
tuned  pace  during  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  literary  career.  We 
nost  give  the  unknown  writer  before  us  the  advantage  of  this  remark, 
far  his  first  few  pages  did  not  prepossess  us  at  all  in  his  favour.  He 
ather  startled  us  by  the  announcement,  at  the  very  outset,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  infidelity  to  Christianity  as  a  suitable  and  efficacious  purifier. 
Of  coarse  the  author  does  not  mean  that  infidelity  assumes  wittingly 
thiB  benevolent  office,  but  he  asserts  that  ''  no  power  has  ever  risen  up 
iieonfiict  with  her  [Christianity]  so  well  calculated  to  sift  her  prin- 
(fies,  and  separate  the  precious  from  the  vile,  as  infidelity  in  its  various 
■OS*  (Introduction).  In  proof  and  illustration  of  this,  he  refers  to 
hMftea  idolatry^  to  Mohajnedanisniy  and  to  popery.  Without  going 
Bto  minute  detail,  which  we  have  neither  heart  nor  space  for,  we  think 
tbetathor  has  in  various  instances  left  himself  open  to  objection.  To 
pre  one  instance :  He  says,  ^'  When  Mohamedanism  and  Christianity, 
tesCore,  come  into  collision,  the  question  at  issue  is  one  simply  and 
Greedy  of  life  and  death — of  fealty  or  of  faithfulness  to  the  King  of 
kiigi  and  Lord  of  lords.  There  is  no  call  or  necessity  to  examine  the 
fat  principles  of  truth,  or  to  trace  them  to  their  varied  ramifications/' 
P.  10. 

Now,  really,  a  Mohamedan  might  say,  ''  It  is  /,  not  the  Christian, 
l^nay  daim  feaUy  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  There 
i*  BO  Gk>d  but  Qod,  say  I ;  there  are  three,  if  not  three  hundred,  says 
tU  ChrisUan." 

The  passage  we  have  cited,  then,  and  there  are  others  no  better, 
<ee«  to  be  mere  loose  declamation,  not  rigid  statement  or  close  argu- 
^D^t,  aa  the  subject  in  hand  demanded ;  and  occurring  so  near  the 
ginning  of  the  book,  such  a  passage  has  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the 

icadei^s  mind.     Had  there  not  been  something  far  better  in  subsequeut 
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portions  of  the  volume,  we  should  not  hare  troubled  ourselves  or  < 
readers  with  so  extended  a  notice  of  it  as  we  now  submit  for  c* 
sideration. 

Judging  from  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  volume,  the  title  she 
have  been  not  Christian  Errors  Infidel  Arguments,  but  rather  Infi 
Arguments  Christian  ^^^« — instruments  for  filtering  off  the  impnril 
of  Christianity— defecating  the  system  from  all  the  errors  and  wo 
nesses  that  in  the  course  of  time  have  defiled  and  diluted  the  p 
truth.  Our  author's  statement  as  to  the  defects  of  ^^  even  the  abl 
treatises  in  defence  of  Christianity,"  and  his  offering  a  work  which 
feels  it  a  duty  to  lay  before  the  public,  as  containing  thoughts  supply 
the  defects  and  correcting  the  errors  of  preceding  writers,  will  at  Ic 
raise  high  expectations  of  his  performance ;  and  if,  upon  examinati 
these  are  not  realised,  he  may  lay  his  account  with  receiving  as  unoe 
monious  a  criticism  as  he  has  dealt  to  others.  Nor  does  he  deprec 
this.  He  comes  forward  like  an  honest  and  bold  thinker,  who,  p 
suaded  that  he  ^'sees  a  way  through  the  confusion"  that  has  emb 
rassed  some  writers,  and  a  resolution  of  their  contradictions,  offers 
contribution,  and  virtually  says,  ^^  Take  it  for  what  it  is  worth 
think  it  worth  a  good  deal :  judge  for  yourselves."  But  hear  his  o 
words: 

^  We  have  been  led  to  the  persaftsion  that  the  '  Restoration  of  Belief  depc 
very  much  upon  its  rectification,  and  that  the  '  conflicts  of  Faith  and  Reason' m 
most  nnnataral — being,  in  fact,  both  unreasonable  and  irreligioos — will  onlj  c< 
when  *  the  claims  of  Faith  and  Reason'  are  clearlj  apprehended.  It  seems  to  n 
if  some  needfal  work  were  jet  to  be  done  at  *  the  Bases  of  Belief.'  When  the 
cayations  are  more  nearly  completed,  and  the  foundations  more  carefully  laid, 
living  temple  may  rise  more  rapidly  and  more  securely  to  its  full  proportions ; 
let  no  one  suppose  that  the  work  we  have  taken  in  hand  is  one  of  mere  hair-s] 
ting  refinement  or  wire-drawn  distinctions.  If  we  cannot  make  good  our  podtu 
both  by  the  precise  and  perspicuous  statement  of  principles,  and  also  by  mah 
manifest  their  weighty  practical  conseqnences,  let  our  attempt  meet  with  its  mer 
reward  in  contempt  and  forgetfnlness.  — P.  18. 

We  must,  in  justice  to  the  author,  add  one  sentence  more  from 
Introduction,  lest,  from  the  words  now  quoted,  he  might  be  thouj 
more  assuming  than  he  is.  ^'  At  the  same  time,"  he  says,  '*  the  vii 
which  we  venture  to  propound  will  not  be  regarded,  we  trust,  by  s 
reader  as  dogmatic  assertions  on  our  part,  but  simply  as  suggestions 
the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful." — P.  19. 

It  would  require  much  more  room  than  we  can  devote  to  this  w< 
to  examine  minutely  these  dialogues  in  their  order,  or  even  to  give  a 
distinct  summary  of  the  discussions  in  each.  We  therefore  pass  o 
entirely  the  first  three,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  ^^  Truth  and  Err< 
^^  Knowledge  and  Belief,"  ''  Belief  and  Responsibility,"  and  shall  coni 
our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  fourth,  on  ^'  Mystery  a^nd  Contradictic 
with  a  few  words  also  on  the  fifth.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
author  has  brought  to  view  in  that  able  dialogue,  and  also  in  that  p 
of  his  ^*  summary"  of  the  argument  developed  in  the  dialogues,  that 
discussion  is  one  of  the  highest  practical  importance ;  and  that  the  < 
tinctions  he  points  out  are  not  the  mere  fine-spun  distinctions  o 
curious  and  subtle  intellect,  but  the  broad  and  palpable  difieren 
between  matters  above  and  beyond  human  reason,  transcending  but  i 
contradicting  it,  and  those  flat  contradictions  from  which  reason  reo< 
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as  impossiUe  aad  absurd.  The  author  has,  we  think,  very  sncoeasfnllj 
shown  the  distinction  between  ^'  mystery"  and  ^'  contradiction,*'  and 
the  importance  of  the  distinction.  From  not  clearly  perceiving  it, 
miny  writers  have  attempted  to  explain  what  they  should  have  let 
tlone,  and  to  reconcile  what  they  do  not  understand.  A  mystery  is  an 
ueomprehensibilitj,  and  cannot  be  explained,  for  if  it  could,  it  would 
eeue  to  be  a  mystery.  A  contradiction  is  an  absurdity,  and  that  is 
eridently  a  very  different  thing  from  a  mystery.  It  is  impossible  to 
bdiere  two  contradictory  propositions,  and  as  impossible  to  reconcile 
them.  The  following  passage  on  this  subject  brings  out  our  author  s 
▼iews.    Theologos  speaks : 

"A  mjstery  U  not  found  in  a  fact  or  proposition  taken  by  itself.  For  if  a  fact 
ff  proposition  be  in  itself  mysterious,  how  can  it  be  known  at  all?  A  mystery  may 
ttich  itself  to  a  proposition  in  two  ways.  The  proposition  may  express  a  fact, 
iksie  explanation  is  incomprehensible  or  mysterious ;  or  one  proposition,  known 
to  be  tm^  may  stand  in  an  evident  but  incomprehensible  relationship  to  another 
yraposition  known  to  be  true.  A  mystery,  therefore,  can  be  affirmed  with  pro- 
instjr,  not  of  a  conclusion,  but  only  of  the  explanation  of  a  fact,  or  of  the  relation 
.ktrcen  two  truths.  A  conclusion  or  proposition  is  absurd,  when  it  contradicts 
SBother  proposition,  which  is  believed  by  the  party  drawing  the  conclusion,  or 
vltth  is  conceded  to  be  true."— P.  196. 

'  The  whole  of  the  dialogue  in  which  this  passage  occurs  deserves  and 
win  repay  careful  perusal.  Towards  the  close  of  it,  *'  Origen,"  speak- 
ing in  the  words  of  the  author  of  ^  The  Restoration  of  Belief,'  says  that 
the  Great  Teacher  ^^  does  not  propound  the  main  articles  of  a  theistic 
hilifli^  or  speak  of  them  as  if  they  needed  to  be  ascertained  or  defended. 
Modi  less  does  he  recognize,  as  if  it  were  a  burden  upon  that  belief,  the 
lingering  difficulties  that  oppress  us  of  this  age,  and  with  which  the 
thnghtfiil  in  all  times  have  so  vainly  striven*  That  heavy  load  of 
towhled  speculation  which  weighs  us  down,  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
iMo  his  view  when  he  invites  the  weary  to  seek  their  rest  in  Him." — 
P.  225. 

Hiis  draws  forth  a  rather  petulant  rejoinder  from  Celsus,  who  al- 
^K  that  if  this  be  all,  the  Christian's  only  solace  is  the  one  borrowed 
ha  the  fiitalist  and  the  atheist,  that  what  little  bits  of  comfort  can 
k  pieked  up  amid  the  sufferings  and  difficulties  that  oppress  us,  are 
u  iDodi  as  may  be  had  ^'  in  the  nature  of  things"  and  he  asks,  ^Ms  this 
tk  dimax  of  Theism  and  of  Christianity  V* 

Theologus  replies  at  considerable  length,  but  we  can  transfer  to  our 

ptgtt  only  the  following  portion  of  his  able  advocacy  of  the  truth : 

*'T1ierB  is  an  obvious  and  an  adequate  reason  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the 
1^  Jesus  does  not  directly  notice  or  meet  the  difficulty  in  question.  G<>d,  in  his 
^xtKiigi  towards  men,  seems  to  act  on. the  principle  of  parsimony.  He  never 
^ftmb  extraordiaary  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end  which  may  be  ac- 
^^ished  by  ordinary  means.  The  painful  confusion  and  contradiction  of  thought 
Wii  preraUs  among  reflecting  men,  is  an  evil  which  can  be  corrected  by  reason 
'fMK,  The  reaoorces  of  the  understanding,  independently  of  any  special  revela- 
^  or  diract  supernatural  aid,  in  addition  to  what  the  gospel  provides  for  us  as 
'^  ereatores,  are  of  themselves  sufficient,  when  diligently  and  properly  em- 
fliTsd,  to  clear  away  the  intellectual  mists  whidi  perplex  and  bewilder  us ;  and 
^^^tfare  these  collisions  of  thought  formed  no  proper  subject  for  the  direct  teaching 
wiminediate  interposition  of  the  great  Prophet  of  mankind." — P.  227. 

"niii  occasions  the  following  colloquy  between  Origen,  Celsus,  and 
iheologoa,  which  we  quote  entire : 
Niw  Snuw.— Vol.  VIll.  f 
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**  Origen,  By  what  means,  then,  can  men  deliver  themselves  from  the  bardea 
their  conflicting  thoughts,  and  avoid  the  entanglements  of  self-contradiction  ? 

Theologus.  Bj  choosing  to  be  in  ignorance  rather  than  in  error,  and  preferriQ 
'  pmdent  nescience'  to  a  false  knowledge. 

Celsus,  But  people  do  not  like  to  be  found  in  ignorance,  and  are  ashamed 
profess  it. 

Theologus.  To  wish  to  cujpear  what  we  are  not  is  hypocritical ;  and  it  is  onl 
morbid  modesty  that  blusnes  to  acknowledge  a  normal  or  proper  ignorance. 

Origen.  Men  won't  distingnish  between  a  commendable  and  a  culpable  ignonu 

Theologus,  Men  are  constantly  making  the  distinction  in  daily  liife.  Those  i 
refuse  to  observe  it  in  religion  must  bear  the  consequences. 

Origen,  What  a  revolution  it  would  produce  in  our  philosophers,  if  our  lear 
men  ceased  to  be  dogmatic  when  they  should  suspend  their  judgment  I 

Celstts,  What  a  revolution  would  the  application  of  the  same  rule  effect  in 
Christian  community  I 

Oriam,  Well,  no  doubt  Christians  are  often  too  hasty  in  forming  their  judgnu 
and  plead  a  conscientious  conviction  in  defence  of  a  rash  decision.  But  our  ere 
and  confessions  are  always  held  in  subordination  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  c 
not  go  wrong  in  following  the  Bible. 

•  Ceisus,  Maj  you  not  go  wrong  in  interpreting  the  Bible  ?  Moreover,  your  en 
and  confessions  are  in  great  measure  a  theological  reflection  of  different  tbe< 
gical  schools.  The  charge,  therefore,  which  you  brought  against  philosopl 
resiles  [recoils?]  upon  theologians.  Moreover,  not  to  speak  of  the  ambigui 
and  doubtful  assertions  which  Christian  creeds  certainly  contain,  how  maz 
young  and  half-instructed  man  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  solemn  and  dogm 
assertion  on  points,  on  which  a  suspense  of  judgment  would  be  more  manly 
reasonable." 

To  this  Theologas  adds  his  wise  and  discriminating  sentence,  ii 
passage  which  concludes  the  dialogue,  and  which  we  must  make  ro 
for,  as  it  contains  some  very  pregnant  hints,  for  which  our  readers  n 
thank  the  sagacious  Umpire : 

"  It  is  not  only  in  the  improper  use  of  ecclesiastical  symbols  that  this  evil : 
nifests  itself.  That  man  is  prone  to  swallow  a  contradiction,  rather  than  to  tt 
silent  and  humble  before  a  mystery — ^ready  to  profess  a  knowledge  and  belie 
anything,  and  assign  the  shallowest  reason  for  his  belief,  rather  than  delay  decs 
while  diligently  and  candidly  seeking  the  truth,  is  evident  in  a  thousand  fot 
Even  in  those  Christian  societies  where  there  is  no  authoritative  or  recogn 
creed,  there  may  sometimes  be  found  a  stereotyped  map  of  sentiment,  which 
swers  many  of  the  purposes  of  a  creed,  and  which  may  also  entail  more  ser 
evils.  In  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  men,  we  find  this  intel 
tual  malady.  The  prevalence  of  premature  judgments,  unauthorized  decisi 
and  crude  sentiments,  is  an  evil  both  general  and  inveterate.  Nor  is  it  lesse 
because  it  is  so  commonly  concealed,  or  palliated,  or  defended  under  varioiis  ] 
tences,  such  as  patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  religion.  Men  would  surdy,  if 
speedily,  extricate  themselves  from  the  most  painful  and  perplexing  of  their 
consistencies,  if  they  would  use  their  understanding  as  they  use  thdr  feet, 
follow  the  pmdent  maxim  of  Burke — '  When  he  did  not  see  the  way  clearly, 
would  tread  cautiously.' " 

The  author  adds  a  paragraph  which  sounds  like  an  apology  for  m. 
of  his  statements,  and  in  justice  to  him  and  his  subject  we  give  it. 
speaks  as  to  wise  men,  and  wishes  tbem  to  judge  what  he  says : 

"  In  making  some  of  the  above  statements,  our  design  may  be  misundersli 
It  is  not  to  overthrow,  or  destroy,  but  to  remove  '  those  things  that  are  flhal 
that  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.'  In  the  creeds  of  the  chnre 
written  and  unwritten,  there  is  much  invaluable  truth  in  which  all  are  agreed, 
to  make  this  agreement  manifest,  a  winnowing  process  is  required.  In  baU( 
up  the  Christian  evidences  scientificcdlg,  or  rather  in  collecting  materials  forio 
building,  much,  very  much,  has  been  well  and  validly  done,  though  the  stnd 
is  by  no  means  complete.  And  if  some  readers  have  thought  us  tardy  in  expr 
ing  our  respect  for  the  men  whose  thoughts,  and  whose  wonu  we  have  Tentoro 
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ecAitft^  it  is  not  because  we  hare  not  felt  snch  emotion  deeply.  Christian  adro- 
otei  and  Christian  arguments  have  so  mach  solid  truth  on  their  side,  that  they 
|iM  with  adrantage  through  the  most  sifting  and  the  severest  purgation.  We  do 
vish  the  *wood  and  the  hay  and  the  stubble'  to  be  burnt  up,  but  nothing  more. 
Our  motto  is— Onward."— P.  230. 

This  passage  is  enough  to  set  the  author  right  with  any  who  may  be 
disposed  to  set  him  down  as  a  mere  caviller  or  fisiult-finder.  Some  of 
tkeuthors  he  has  dealt  with  freely  may  feel  perhaps  a  little  sore  that 
be  las  handled  them  so  unceremonionsly ;  but  it  is  with  their  arguments 
uid  opinions  he  has  to  do,  and  if  these  are  in  any  degree  unsound  or 
errooeous,  tmth  must  be  the  gainer,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  of 
the  exposure  of  the  error. 

^  {To  be  coiUinued.) 
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No.  I. 

FSMALB  AQBNCT. 

"Tai  Book  astd  its  Stobt"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
roiames  that  has  issued  from  the  press  for  many  a  day.  It  is  the  pro- 
diBtion  of  a  Christian  hidy,  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  similar  but 
■ore  oomprehensive  work,  entitled  '*  The  Book  and  its  Mission,*'  and 
it  ii  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  though  not  generally  known,  a  more 
Coveted  or  more  enlightened  philanthropist  than  this  lady  does  not 
^  m  the  city  of  London. 

One  day,  while  engaged  in  a  kindred  work,  we  received  a  note  from 
b  kdy,  expressive  of  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  having  been  given  to 
bnrthat  we  had  been  promoting  a  scheme  for  the  employment  of 
kuk  missionaries  among  the  sunken  masses  of  our  great  cities,  and 
■feodncing  a  female  labourer  who  had  been  thus  engaged  amongst  the 
'ttieDs  of  St.  Giles.  The  case  was  one  of  an  exceedingly  interesting 
|kiieter.  Here  was  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  brought  under  the  sav- 
ttgiiflBfinoe  of  the  gospel  by  a  city  missionary,  now  consecrated  to  the 
pf»X  work  of  bringing  others  into  the  enjoyment  of  God's  grace.  And 
i>tUt  dbe  had  beea  moat  succesefnl.  The  authoress  of  ''The  Book  and 
itB  Story,"  impressed  with  the  convicbion  that  the  Bible  would  be  more 
SMeally  used  if  it  were  brought  more  prominently  before  the  poor, 
^  sola  to  them  at  the  Bible  Society's  prices,  engaged  this  party  for 
^  ifailliDgp  a  week,  to  seU  the  book  from  hoase  to  bouse,  and  take 
ptynient  in  subscriptions  of  a  penny  a  week.  The  scheme  had  sue- 
^Mded.  In  twenty  weeks  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  had  been  sold, 
^  then  was  every  prospect  of  the  whole  district  being  thus  supplied 
«itk  the  Word  of  God.  But  this  was  not  all.  This  female  missionary 
"*d  led  many  of  the  poor  and  outcast  residents  in  that  locality  to  at- 
^  tlie  means  of  grace;  bad  even  taught  them  how  to  get  the  cheapest 
P<^Ue  good  diet  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  so  far  as  she  had 
yn  proceeded  with  the  work  there  was  the  most  abundant  reason 
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afforded  to  hope  for  the  establishment  of  other  female  missionaries 
every  part  of  London.  And  why  should  we  not  have  female  missio 
aries  as  well  as  male  missionaries  ?  Females  can  go  where  some  m 
missionaries  should  not  be  seen,  and  much  good  would  attend  th< 
thorough  devotion  to  this  department  of  aggressive  effort  for  the  extc 
sion  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

On  another  occasion,  the  value  of  female  agency  in  the  work  of  hm 
missions  was  pleasingly  shown.  Sitting  by  the  side  of  a  Christi 
lady  at  a  social  meeting  one  evening,  she  told  me  tbat»  on  her  first  vi 
to  the  poor  who  attended  no  place  of  worship,  she  had  been  instmmen 
in  saving  two  persons.  She  offered  a  young  married  woman  a  tra 
and  finding  that  she  had  a  Bible,  asked  her  to  read  the  15th  chapl 
of  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  and  tell  her  on  her  next  visit  what  she  thong 
of  it.  The  young  woman  read  the  chapter,  and  was  impressed  by  t 
truth  it  contained.  She  asked  her  husband  to  read  it,  and  expla 
it  to  her.  He  did  so,  and  became  impressed  too.  When  t 
lady  called  next  Lord's  day,  she  found  the  husband  and  wife  und 
deep  conviction,  and  directing  them  to  Jesus  as  the  physician  of  t 
soul,  they  came  to  find  peace,  and  lived  out  their  Christianity  bj 
consistent  walk  and  conversation. 

On  mentioning  this  case  to  a  devoted  minister  in  one  of  the  ci 
churches  in  London,  he  told  me  of  a  case  in  which  a  minister  s  daughl 
had  been  instrumental,  by  thorough  consecration  of  her  time  and  tidei 
to  the  work  of  aggressive  Christianity,  in  bringing  one  hundred  and  for 
persons  under  the  saving  influence  of  the  truth;  and  when  this  instao 
was  mentioned  to  a  deacon  of  another  of  our  churches,  he  stated  that  t 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  martyr  of  Demarara,  and  John  Williams,  t 
martyr  of  Erromanga,  had  been  both  brought  under  the  means  of  gtm 
which  were  blessed  to  their  souls*  salvation,  by  the  instrumentality 
pious  ladies,  who  laid  themselves  out  for  doing  good,  especiaUy 
thoughtless  young  men.  The  influence  of  our  female  members  is  gn 
beyond  our  comprehension,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  w€ 
encouraged  in  all  our  churches  to  go  out  into  the  '^highways  » 
hedges,"  and  compel,  by  their  irresistible  powers  of  persuasion,  t 
careless  to  come  into  God's  house  and  be  saved.  In  London,  the  de? 
tion  of  the  female  members  is  most  earnest  and  most  extensive, 
visit  to  thirty  churches  brought  out  the  cheering  &ct,  that  from  fb 
hundred  to  five  hundred  ladies,  at  the  lowest  point  of  calculation,  a 
engaged  in  Sunday  visiting,  and  taking  this  as  an  average  of  all  t 
other  Congregational  churches,  we  have  thus  from  fifteen  hundred 
two  thousand  voluntary  labourers  in  this  field  in  that  city.  With  so 
a  feature  of  Evangelism  as  this,  characteristic  of  our  churches,  i 
cannot  but  augur  well  for  them,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  life  ai 
power  which,  in  some  of  the  churches,  was  but  too  apparent. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  Congregational  churches  only  that  the  femi 
membership  is  thus  active.  In  every  denomination  it  is  at  work.  Tl 
Bishop  of  London  is  stirring  up  all  the  Christian  ladies  he  can  influen 
to  **go  and  do  likewise,"  and  is  cheering  them  on  by  his  example  u 
devotedness  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  He  is  surrounds 
by  a  staff  of  female  workers  such  as  no  former  Bishop  of  London  er 
called  out,  and  his  personal  efforts  to  encourage  them  are  beyond  t 
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pniae.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  well-known  tliat  the  Qneen  is  ever  ready 
to  encoorage  this  kind  of  work.  There  are  pious  females  amongst  the 
flMmben  of  the  rojal  household,  who  hold  prayer-meetings  by  tbem- 
leiTefl,  and  are  often  engaged  in  doing  good  by  visitation.  We  met 
with  one  of  these  ladies,  and  got  a  most  delightful  account  from  her  of 
fh»  Christian  efforts  that  are  put  forth  by  the  court.  Most  of  the 
kdies  at  the  heads  of  departments  are  pious,  and  one  especially,  who 
bi  had  more  to  do  with  the  royal  children  than  any  other  person,  is  a 
■oat  devoted  and  heavenly-minded  lady.  With  such  an  example,  and 
with  nich  a  court,  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  and  to  bless 
God  that  female  influence  is  doing  so  much  for  this  country. . 

J.  H.  W. 


WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY? 

CnugTiANiTT  is  God's  boon  to  the  human  family,  man's  only  mode  of 
neoTery,  angels'  means  of  learning  the  divine  mystery,  and  Satan's 
Uoderanoe  to  increasing  the  world's  misery.  Its  theory,  beginning 
titk  a  promise,  ended  in  the  most  ancient  book  extant.  Founded  in 
tntli,  it  can  never  be  superseded.  Clouded,  at  first,  with  the  smoke 
tf  aerifioe,  to  suit  the  weak  eyes  of  the  Jews,  who  were  children  in 
ttdentanding,  its  lamps  were  made  to  bum  brighter  by  prophecy. 
Seen  through  the  vista  of  time,  waiting  thousands  of  years  for  its 
Mer,  it  published  the  omniscience  of  its  Author.  By  its  worship, 
ttd  its  glory  filling  the  temple,  it  unfolded  the  plan  of  the  spiritual 
hilding  which  has  a  living  foundation,  living  stones  crying  out  of  the 
^ik^  We  are  all  baptized  into  one  body  by  one  Spirit,  and  living  sac- 
^Bim  duly  offered  unto  God. 

The  plan  being  unfolded,  the  Great  Architect  came  to  explain  and 
mmplish  it.  His  appearance  was  an  epoch  in  history  not  rightly 
^^ed  by  the  Jewish  fiimily.  The  gladness  of  their  father  Abraham 
iieeing  the  day  of  light  to  our  world,  received  no  response  from  the 
^reu  of  darkness.  But  that  day  proclaimed  the  divine  love  and 
ttlifBlDess,  gave  a  death-blow  to  superstition,  roiled  back  the  tide  of 
^ieeij,  communicated  life  to  the  soul,  and  illustrated  the  immortality 
^  the  body.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  did  not  rise  too  late  for  the 
fat  man  to  look  forward  to  his  brightness,  nor  too  soon  for  the  last 
»M  to  look  backward  and  be  warmed  with  his  gracious  influences. 
|o  the  fulness  of  the  time  the  stars  of  the  Jewish  twilight  disappeared 
A  tlie  light  of  the  Gospel  day.  With  healing  in  every  ray,  the  Sun 
tf  Christianity  turned  the  soul's  prison  into  a  paradise,  the  bitter  spring 
^^  a  wdl  of  life,  the  fisher  into  a  preacher,  and  the  lover  of  sensual 
P^re  into  a  digger  for  heavenly  treasure.  His  beams  entered  the 
'^ehre,  dispelled  the  darkness  which  had  filled  it,  and  warmed  and 
)(i<^ened  the  cold  heart  whose  movements  had  been  stopped  by  death. 
Mffe  him  went  truth  without  error,  joy  without  sorrow,  and  light 
^thoat  darkness. 

But  when  shining  in  His  glory  He  suffered  an  eclipse.  He  went 
^vn  at  noon  in  blood,  to  rise  in  splendour  on  the  morning  of  the 
fat  day  of  the  week,  which  will  to  the  end  of  time  commemorate  his 
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great  yictory.  The  cloud  of  sin  which  he  cain«  to  remove  passed  1 
tween  him  and  the  Deity.  Mercy  wrote  on  it  in  letters  of  lights  ^^G 
is  love,"  and  Justice  added,  with  letters  of  hlood,  ^^in  truth  and  holinei 
Mercy  guarded  righteousness,  and  righteoasness  commissioned  mer 
which  is  running  through  our  world  as  a  stream  of  gladness.  1 
darkness  is  past»  the  sky  is  clear,  the  Sun  of  Christianity  shines  m 
brighter  glory.  Coming  forth  out  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  east, 
gracious  beams  are  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  west.  Some  of 
inmates  of  dark  convents  came  forth  and  rejoiced  in  his  light.  By  it 
delusions  of  the  man  of  sin  are  exposed,  the  corruptions  of  the  hun 
heart  revealed,  the  victims  of  the  despot  set  at  liberty,  and  the  worl 
of  iniquity  brought  to  delight  in  purity.  Without  Christianity,  wl 
would  we  find  benevolent  institutions,  right-hearted  philanthropi 
and  true  patriots?  Its  spread  blots  out  the  curses  of  idolatry,  mi 
a  pathway  through  the  wild  desert,  changes  the  wilderness  into  a  j 
den,  and  blesses  its  iuhabitanto  with  streams  from  the  Living  Fount 
Its  universal  diffusion  will  turn  the  weapons  of  war  into  implement 
husbandry,  cause  all  tribes  to  regard  themselves  as  members  of 
£ftmily,  and  fill  the  earth  with  the  divine  glory.  Do  we  desire  ha] 
ness?  Let  us  believe  its  truth,  love  its  sacrifice,  walk  in  its  light,  k 
near  its  centre,  and  glorify  its  Author.  Have  we  felt  its  gracious 
fluence?  Let  us  embody  its  precepts  in  our  life,  seek  the  outponi 
of  its  Spirit  from  its  source,  and  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  for  its  < 
semination.  By  it  only  can  de&ced  humanity  be  beautified  and  el 
Daily  blessed. 

J.  M 


GERMANISM. 

TO  THB  SDITOB  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CONQ&EQATIONAL  MAOAZINS. 

Sib, — ^The  controversy  respecting  "  Negative  Theology"  is  said  tc 
dead.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that,  after  a  somewhat  protiac 
struggle,  the  hydra-headed  monster  received  its  death-blow ;  and  it 
been  decided  and  resolved  in  certain  high  places  that  Negative  Th 
logy  is  now,  and  shall  for  the  future  be  considered  to  be  *^  defuD< 
It  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  hazardous  to  differ  from  authorities,  '• 
the  writer  of  this  paper  must,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  to  express 
firm  conviction  that  the  '^  controversy"  has  not  ended,  and,  moreof 
that  Negative  Theology  is  not  ^^  defunct." 

The  *^  eye  that  watches  and  suspects,'*  the  ear  that  is  bent  down 
catch  the  prevailing  tones  of  the  susurri  which  arise  from  the  oc 
mingled  Babel  of  religious  and  theological  opinion  and  thought  in  t 
country,  will,  on  the  contrary,  pronounce  that  the  elements  of  a 
sterner  and  (at  deeper  '^  controversy"  are  at  present  mustering  tl 
forces  and  biding  their  time  for  a  more  deadly  and  protracted  8trug{ 

Such  questions  as.  Are  we  to  have  a  scientific  theology  ?  or  is  it 
be  left  to  each  one  to  form  his  own  conclusions  respecting  the  tmtha 
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holj  scripture,  iDdependently  of  the  labours  of  past  ages,  and  the  re- 
flouches  of  his  contemporaries  ?  are  questions  which  are  discussed  by 
intelligent  Christians  horn  Ultima  Thule  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  These 
qaesdoiw  may  be  thus  expressed  more  briefly:  Are  we  to  have  a 
Boiefltific  theology  ?  or  is  each  man  to  be  his  own  theologian  ? 

These  inquiries  are  closely  related  to,  and  may  be  resolved  into  va- 
liooa  subordinate  ones ;  such  as,  Is  our  rising  ministry  to  study  Ger- 
Bu  theology  ?  Ought  we  to  have  a  learned  ministry  ?  If  so,  is  our 
tiiMlogy  to  be  built  on  the  learning  and  experience  of  past  ages,  or, 
like  the  American  philosopher,  are  we  always  to  be  beginning  anew, 
witboat  any  past  at  our  back  ?  These  are  momentous  questions,  in  the 
poetical  answers  to  which  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  churches  is 
inply  involved;  and  the  honest  and  outspoken  thoughts  of  Mr.  Murker 
rfBanfl^  in  lajst  number  of  this  Magazine,  may  not  be  without  value,  in 
Ittding  to  the  proper  answering  of  these  questions.  But  at  this  stage, 
lome  one  of  your  readers  will  perhaps  be  interrupting  us  by  the  objec- 
tion, that  we  have  left  out  the  most  essential  question  of  all.  Ought  we 
to  have  a  piotu  ministry  ?  We  deny  the  validity  of  this  objection, 
limplj  because  the  piety  of  the  ministry  is  no  matter  of  dispute.  Who 
diipates  that  piety  is  the  most  essential  requisite  of  the  ministry  ?  No 
O^rigtian  that  I  ever  heard  of.  This  question  is  above  and  beyond  dis- 
pute. In  vain  shall  any  one  attempt  to  kindle  and  feed  the  sacred  fire 
in  whose  own  bosom  no  living  spark  is  burning.  But  granting  that 
the  ministry,  to  be  successful,  muH  be  pious.  Ought  they  also  to  be 
Ififtroed  ?  and  of  what  should  their  learning  consist  ? 

The  answers  given  to  these  questions  by  different  men  at  the  present 
time  may  be  arranged  as  to  their  general  purport  under  three  heads : 

I  We  ought  to  have  no  theology  but  the  Bible. 

H.  We  ought  to  interpret  and  systematize  the  deliverances  of  holy 
Kriptare,  but  we  ought  to  do  this  only  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
oUor  church,  to  whose  authority  we  ought  implicitly  to  submit. 

m.  We  ought  to  interpret  and  systematize  the  deliverances  of  holy 
<^ptQre  according  to  the  lights  afforded  us  by  the  investigations  of 
Cbistians  during  all  past  ages  and  at  the  present  time,  so  as  to  build 
<^  theology,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  collective  wisdom,  judgment, 
ttd  experience  of  the  whole  Christian  church. 

ThejiCr^^  class  may  be  held  to  exclude  learning  as  a  qualification  for 
^  ministry ;  the  second^  to  admit  its  necessity,  but  in  a  limited  de- 
^;  the  ihirfi^  to  acknowledge  thorough-going  scholarship  to  be  an 
"i<ii8peDsable  requisite  of  every  toeU-qualified  Biblical  interpreter  and 
theologian. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  this 
category  the  ultra- conservative  party  are  to  be  found  sjide  by  side  with 
Aeologians,  or  the  supporters  of  the  negative  theology. 

Both  parties  profess  to  jreceive  holy  scripture  a«  their  theology,  and 
^w  their  conclusions  from  it,  unassisted  and  unsupported  by  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  one  party  reject  the  attempts  which  have 
*  heen  made  to  systematize  and  comprehend  the  troths  of  scripture  as 
"^Vftin  philosophy"  and  the  ^^  doctrines  of  men;"  the  other  deohiimyB  with 
^^  warmth  against  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  theology  as  *'  hack- 
led" and  '^  stereotyped"  phraseology.  Both  equally  persist  in  regard- 
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ing  their  own  view  of  tlie  scriptures  as  that  which  must  be  the  true  oi 
but  here  they  diverge,  the  one  party  clinging  to  the  old  language  a 
forms,  and  opposing  all  change,  while  the  other  delights  in  aerial  fligl 
of  speculation,  excursions  into  the  infinite,  whence  they  return  envelop 
in  a  cloud  of  sentimental  theory,  vastly  ingenious  and  pretty,  but,  n 
fortunately,  resting  upon  grounds  quite  beyond  human  experieu 
and  human  knowledge,  of  which  no  one  can  affirm  either  falsehood 
truth.  The  opinion  of  this  latter  party  appears  to  be,  that  theology 
simply  a  secretion  from  a  man's  Christian  life  and  experience,  and  so  i 
important,  but  that  its  truth  or  falsehood  is  a  matter  of  seoondai 
importance. 

This  vague  and  indefinite  kind  of  speculation  has  received  the  nan 
of  ^^  Germanism,"  why  we  know  not, — for  certainly  there  is  nothing 
it,  either  of  German  thoroughness,  or  German  systematic  arrangeme 
— for  a  German  has  a  method  even  in  his  madness. 

Both  these  classes  appear  to  ns  to  be  equally  in  error,  though,  doul 
less,  the  error  of  the  last  is  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  Both  i 
sume  their  own  infe.llibility — both  assert  their  own  dictum  concemi 
the  import  of  Holy  Scripture  as  that  which  is  necessarily  the  truth,  I 
inasmuch  as  rash  innovation  is  worse  than  ultra-conservatism— so  : 
the  tendency  of  the  Neologians  is  the  more  dangerous. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  party  had  assumed  the  position  in  regard 
theology,  which  the  Thinkers,  immediately  succeeding  the  Reformati< 
took  with  respect  to  the  Aristotelians  and  Scholastics.  Then  almi 
every  man,  who  had  any  pretensions  to  be  a  Thinker,  began  by  revili 
Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics,  the  fact  being,  at  the  same  time,  tl 
Aristotle  and  the  Thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  said  the  sa: 
things  for  which  these  men  took  credit,  and,  moreover,  had  said  tbi 
in  a  much  better  manner.  So  according  to  these  men  we  are  to  abi 
don  Calvin,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  the  other  divines  and  fathers 
the  church,  and  the  noble  monument  of  Protestant  theology  they  hi 
raised,  as  a  '^  hackneyed  and  stereotyped**  phraseology,  and  to  recei 
their  cloudy,  baseless,  and  transcendental  speculations  as  a  theology. 

The  second  class,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  need  not  now  stop 
characterize.  That  it  is  the  tendency  of  those  who  interpret  H< 
Scripture  according  to  certain  fixed  and  immutable  standards  of  d< 
trine,  to  neglect  learning,  is  evident  from  a  very  superficial  glance 
Eoclesiasticnl  History,  and  especially  that  of  our  own  country. 
Grermany  and  England,  this  tendency  has  been  neutralized  :  in  the  fi 
mer  case,  because  the  university  is  above  the  church;  in  the  latter,  1 
cause  the  standard  has  become  a  mere  dead  letter.  Nor  need  we  st 
to  demonstrate  the  mischief  that  has  arisen  to  the  Christian  chnn 
from  making  a  formal  and  doctrinal  creed  the  bond  of  existence  in  1 
church. 

Passing  on,  therefore,  to  the  third  class  mentioned,  that  which  < 
mands  a  theology  based  upon  the  consent  and  collective  wisdom  of  t 
Christian  church  or  fellowship,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  th 
however  far  it  may  be  neglected  in  practice,  is  yet,  in  theory,  the  ti 
stand-point  of  Congregationalists. 

The  idea  upon  which  Congregationalism  is  based,  is  the  associati 
or  fellowship  in  a  community  of  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  Chri 
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tiia  li/e,  and  those  wify^  for  their  mutual  enconragemeDt  and  growth  in 
^rue;  in  other  words,  this  fellowship  is  the  unity  of  believers  in 
Clirist  Nt>w,  what  should  be  the  theology  of  such  a  community  ? 
Should  it  not  be  the  product  of  their  collective  endeavour  to  under- 
itiod  and  realize  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  their  King  and  Lord,  Jesus 
CbriBt,  whoee  body  they  are. 

But  inasmuch  as  no  community  of  believers  can  suppose  themselves 
toeoDstitute  the  entire  body  of  Christ,  there  ought,  therefore,  also  to 
betiken  into  account,  the  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  whole  body  of 
trie  believers  in  the  world,  or  otherwise,  of  the  church  universal.  But 
io  the  formation  of  any  such  system  of  theology,  the  present  time  ought 
not  to  be  considered  only.  As  the  Christian  church  undergoes  varia- 
tioDS  in  her  spiritual  condition,  and  as  we  must  rectify  the  conclusions 
of  the  present  by  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  it  will  therefore  appear,  that 
neh  a  theology  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
ekorch  in  aU  ages.  Now,  doubtless,  there  are  great  practical  difficul- 
ty in  arriving  at  such  a  theology ;  but  we  maintain,  that  only  as 
ve  i^proximate  to  this,  do  we  attain  to  a  truly  catholic  theology. 
Heneethe  answer  to  the  question.  Ought  our  ministry  to  study  German 
tod  continental  theology  ?  at  once  appears.  Is  there  a  company  of 
trae  believers  in  Germany  ?  Then  assuredly  these  have  a  right  to  be 
heard.  And,  moreover,  if  these,  by  a  close  study  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, and  by  that  mastery  of  the  subject  which  arises  from  a  close  study, 
hive  qualified  themselves  to  speak  on  this  subject,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  they  have  a  much  better  right  to  be  heard  than  those  who  remain 
in  wilful  ignorance. 

To  denounce  the  utterances  of  such  brethren,  is  plainly  therefore 
VBoharitable  and  uncalled  for.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  the 
wholesale  introduction  of  German  speculation  into  the  Christian 
diudi, — all  we  contend  for  is,* taking  into  account,  in  the  formation  of 
1  oithollc  theology,  the  conclusions,  alike  of  our  German  bretb- 
itt^and  other  continental  churches.  And  if  we  turn  to  our  older 
^es,  we  shall  find  ample  proof,  that  both  in  theory  and  practice 
t%  conformed  to  this  principle.  It  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
thitwehave  discovered,  that  our  learning  is  to  be  entirely  of  home 
pfodnction,  and  that  we  are  to  pass  over  and  scoff  at  the  attainments 
and  labours  of  our  continental  brethren.  Hear  Baxter  on  this  subject: 
*^I  have  looked  over  Hutton,  Vivos,  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Salmasius, 
^nbon,  and  many  other  critical  grammarians,  and  all  Gruter's 
^vHictl  volumes.  I  have  read  almost  all  the  physics  and  metaphysics 
1  eoQld  hear  of,  I  have  wasted  much  of  my  time  among  loads  of  his- 
f^^naoa,  chronologers,  and  antiquaries.  1  despised  none  of  their  leam- 
^',  all  truth  is  useful. — I  have  higher  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen 
^  Erasmus  and  our  other  grammarians  had.  I  much  value  the 
nelhod  and  sobriety  of  Aquinas,  the  subtlety  of  Scotus  and  Ookam, 
the  {Mnness  of  Durandus,  the  solidity  of  Ariminiensis,  the  profundity 
^  Bradwardine,  the  excellent  acuteness  of  many  of  their  followers,  of 
AareoliiB,  Capreolus,  and  many  others."  *  Such  was  the  equipment  of 
^  Protestant  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century.     And  we   mention 

•  Orme's  Life  of  Baxer,  roL  2,  p.  147. 
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in  addition,  such  men  as  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  <kc.,  who  had  not 
covered  that  we  are  to  eschew  everything  foreign  in  our  stuc 
This  was  reserved  for  this  degenerate  age,  when  learning  has  begn: 
be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  disqualification  for  the  Christian  minis 
and  when  we  have  become  so  wise  that  we  need  no  longer  the  lea 
of  the  past  for  the  guidance  of  our  churches.  We  believe  that  the 
cline  of  religion  is  to  be  looked  open  as  arising  from  the  inferior  I 
of  men,  that  hold  the  light  of  Christianity  aloft,  and  from  their  wan 
learning  rather  than  from  their  possession  of  it.  Indeed  the  dealing 
objectives,  subjectives,  and  similar  terms  in  a  pulpit  among  p 
people,  is  rather  an  indication  of  smattering  than  of  learning. 

W.N 


WHAT  IS  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT? 

Thb  word  '*  development"  is  one  of  modem  invention,  and  it  is  nov 
much  in  use  by  a  certain  class  of  writers,  that  were  it  to  be  struck 
of  their  vocabulary,  they  would  sustain  a  serious  loss.  We  don't 
how  they  could  do  without  it.  It  seems  as  much  a  necessary  of  tl 
literary  life,  as  the  tea  and  sugar  of  every  breakfast  table  is  to 
morning  repast,  though  our  ancestors  got  on  very  well  without  tl 
luxuries.  The  first  time  we  looked  into  the  great  work  of  Nean* 
we  were  annoyed  not  a  little  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  this  w« 
The  idea  of  development  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  m 
and  every  object  he  saw  was  a  development, — every  fact  in  chi 
history,  and  every  turn  of  the  ever- changing  aspect  of  the  ecdesiasl 
lands^pe,  was  a  development. 

What  then  is  it?    This  is  not  a  needless  inquiry,  for  we  suspect 
often  employed  with  a  hazy  vagueness  of  meaning,  which  obso 
rather  than  illumines  the  subject  treated  of. 

Christianity  is  a  revelation.  That  revelation  is  complete.  It  u 
capable  of  addition,  for  nothing  can  be  lawfully  added  to  the  wore 
the  Bible.  That  book  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  theologiai 
systematize  and  explain,  and  it  contains  the  bread  of  life,  for  the 
liever  to  feed  upon.  To  speak  of  development,  then,  in  refereno 
divine  revelation,  as  if  it  could  be  rendered  more  perfect  than  it  v 
become  other  than  it  is,  is  a  solecism  and  an  impertinence.  If  wlu 
meant  be  that  by  attentive  study  and  comparison  we  can  reach  a  dec 
fuller,  more  consistent  interpretation  of  the  divine  mysteries,  the  i 
development  is  scarcely  proper.  There  is  a  better  nnderstandini 
our  part  of  the  revelation.  That  revelation  itself  is  not  developec 
the  bud  develops  into  the  flower,  or  the  acorn  into  the  oak.  Bl 
our  study  of  botany  proceeds,  we  have  more  insight  into  the  subje^ 
vegetable  life,  an<l  can  better  trace  the  processes  of  growth,  expanc 
and  maturity.  We  add  nothing  to  the  flower  or  the  tree  by  our  st 
of  nature.  We  add  as  little  to  revelation  by  our  study  of  it.  The 
velopment  is  in  our  own  understanding  of  the  subject,  not  in  the  sul 
itself.  And  therefore  when  people  speak  of  the  development  of  Cb 
tiauity,  they  speak  ignorantly  if  they  conceive  of  it  as  a  variable  qi 
tity,  as  something  that  advances  by  progressive  stages  of  increase 
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wirds  perfection.  Cbriatianity  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ever  it 
W10;  for  its  spread  from  country  to  country,  the  multiplication  of  its 
diidples,  or  their  i^ogress  to  a  full  and  consistent  exhibition  of  the 
(bneter  it  forms  and  the  spirit  it  breathes,  leaves  the  thing  itself 
ooebnged — nndereloped — unimproved.  To  predicate  development  of 
Christianity  in  this  view  would  be  to  assign  to  it  a  weakness  and  im- 
paffection  which  may  well  be  expected  of  the  works  of  man,  but  which 
it  would  be  a  slander  and  a  libel  to  impute  to  a  work  of  God.  In  a 
word,  development,  in  the  sense  of  improvement,  does  not  belong  to 
Christianity,  but  may  be  sought  in  the  mibjecU  of  Christianity.  It  is 
not  the  truth  which  is  increasingly  clear  and  perfect,  but  our  compre- 
hension of  it  which  may  be  gradually  deepened  and  widened — that 
u  to  say  developed.  The  landscape  is  spread  around  us,  but  on  the 
level  ground  we  see  it  to  disadvantage.  As  we  ascend  the  hill  side 
the  view  expands,  and  we  can  take  in  a  wide  range  of  meadow,  wood, 
hike,  and  streamlet.  The  change  is  not  in  the  scene,  but  in  our  posi- 
tion. There  is  nothing  there  now  there  was  not  before ;  but  we  see 
hetter  than  we  did  before.  So  it  is  with  religious  development.  That 
most  be  in  ourselves,  not  in  the  truth  revealed. 

This,  perhaps,  is  admitted  by  some  who  are  nevertheless  in  danger 

of  heing  led  away  by  vain  notions  of  development.     They  maintain 

that  the  entire  system  of  truth  is  in  the  Scriptures,  but  so  hidden  in 

mystery,  and  overlaid  with  figure,  parable,  and  type,  that  only  by 

penetrating  below  the  surface  meaning,  and  reaching  the  hitherto  unde- 

^>fkped  and  unimagined  revelations  which  lie  beneath,  can  the  essence 

of  the  truth  be  found.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  may  be  mystification 

lather  than  true  explanation — the  vagaries  of  fancy  rather  than  a  sure 

oiplioation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.     To  deny  the  existence  of 

^jsteries  in  Scripture,  and  to  find  mysteries  where  there  are  none, 

He  opposite  phases  of  error,  and  both  are  dangerous.     To  spiritualize 

^  pyn  narrative,  and  turn  it  into  a  recondite  parable,  till  the  facts 

^srrated  utterly  vanish,  is  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  not  a  development 

^  it    And  to  interpret  a  deep  spiritual  truth,  which  is  couched  in 

%uative  language,  as  if  the  literal  interpretation  were  the  only  true 

^e,  is  also  an  error.     Thus  the  Romish  meaning  put  upon  the  words 

^This  is  my  body,"  is  no  development  of  the  truth,  but  a  base  sinking 

^d  perversion  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  some  quarters  of  the  higher  develop- 
^Bdnt  of  religions  truth  reached  in  the  present  day,  compared  with  the 
fMt.    Theologians  of  a  former  day  are  referred  to,  as  having  groped 
^at  in  the  dark,  whereas  Irght  now  illumines  the  sphere  of  religious 
knowledge.     Our  fathers  are  spoken  of  as  narrow  and  limited  in  their 
^ge  of  inquiry.     We  now  soar  into  higher  regions,  and  explore  pro- 
founder  depths.     In  short,  comparisons  are  made  highly  in  favour  of 
^em  ^development."     We  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  assumption. 
As  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,  it  is  not  all  truth  that  dazzles.     We 
^  suspicious  of  new  lights  without  very  cogent  proof  that  they  are 
^6  lights.     German  silver  may  be  burnished  to  look  as  well  as  the 
*^rling  metal,  but  it  is  worthless  notwithstanding  all  its  brilliancy.     It 
^OQld  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  talk  more  of  the  prayerful  study  of 
^e  inspired  Word,  and  then  we  might  expect  a  safe  development  in  a 
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clearer  understanding  of  its  doctrines,  and  a  more  practical  and  obedient^ 
submission  to  its  requirements.     It  is  not  a  good  sign  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  subject  of  highly  developed  Christianity,  when  we  see 
him  to  be  heady  and  high-minded.     Knowledge  pnffeth  up,  but  love 
buildeth  up ;  and  knowledge  without  humility  is  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  deadly  to  the  soul. 
The  meek  will  He  guide  in  judgment,  and  to  the  meek  will  He  teach 
his  way.     God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.^ 


THE  MISSIONARY. 

When  glad  to  bid  farewell  to  time 

Mj  soul  shall  take  her  silent  flight, 
And  soar  to  find  a  happier  clime, 

Where  all  is  love  and  peace  and  light, 
O  I  shall  not  the  years  repent 

I  spent  estranged  from  friends  and  home, 
When  in  a  willing  banishment, 

I  chose  with  savages  to  roam  I 

Sometimes  the  thought  will  start  a  tear. 

When  I  look  round  mj  lowlj  cot. 
That  I  see  none  to  whom  I'm  dear — 

Not  one  to  weep  though  I  were  not. 
And  sometimes,  too,  my  wayward  heart, 

Longs  for  delights  of  home  long  lost; 
And  envies  those  who  ne'er  depart 

From  the  loved  island's  sea-girt  coast. 

Some  yet  survive  in  that  far  land, 

Who  loved  me  well,  and  sad  were  they 
To  give  the  parting  word  and  hand: — 

Their  love  I  thought  would  ne'er  decay. 
But  for  the  absent  time  achieves 

What  the  lone  grave  does  for  the  dead— 
The  friend  that  most  sincerely  grieves, 

Soon  finds  some  solace  in  their  stead. 

The  blank  supplied  that  absence  makes. 

Its  transient  loss  is  no  more  known ; — 
Ah,  at  the  thought  my  heart  half  breaks — 

Some  once  fond  heart  no  more  my  own! 
'TIS  well  the  dead  are  spared  the  pain. 

To  know  their  place  so  soon  filled  up ; 
But  should  I  e'er  see  home  again, 

'Twonld  be  but  to  partake  that  cup. 

But  let  me  check  these  feelings  vain. 

Perhaps  to  murmuring  alli^ : — 
What  now  to  me  are  want  and  pain  ? — 

Follow  not  I  the  Crucified? 
Wander  not  I  at  his  command. 

Hoping  some  sheep  of  His  to  find  ; — 
Hoping  before  His  face  to  stand. 

And  hear  His  voice  in  accents  kind? 
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Privation,  and  contempt,  and  scorn, 

For  Him  whose  name  and  cause  I  own, 
I  jet  may  bear,  as  I  haye  borne : — 

The  storm  is  not  yet  overblown : — 
And  deeper  woes  may  yet  await 

Than  many  I  have  safely  passed ;  - 
Bat  Faith  their  force  will  mitigate. 

And  Hope  will  point  mt  to  the  liuL 

And  when  I  bid  farewell  to  time, 

And  my  soal  claps  her  wings  for  flight ; 
And  soars  to  find  a  happier  clime. 

Where  all  is  love,  and  peace,  and  light ; 
O  I  shall  not  the  years  repent, 

I  spent  estranged  firom  friends  and  home, 
When  in  a  willing  banishment 

I  chose  with  savages  to  roam  1 
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The  Book  of  Psauis,  according  to  the 
authorized  Version,  arranoed  in  parol- 
Idigaij  with  a  Preface  and  Eaplanatory 
Notes.  London:  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

This  is  a  beautifolly  printed  and  attrac- 
tive volume.    The  notes  are  brief,  and 
nUier  expository  than  criticaL    Much 
hriit  has  been  thrown  on  many  portions 
clthe  Psalms  by  such  writers  as  Hors- 
%,  Tholuck,  Walford,  and  even  Ains- 
vwtfa,  and  snch  authors,  without  being 
'mpUdtlv  followed,  might  be  often  cou- 
ched with  advantage.    We  do  not  see 
*ich  evidence  in  the  notes  of  this  edi- 
tigs  that  the  compiler  has  made  use  of 
1Kb  helps  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 
I      '^  Tnct  Society  considers  it  safer,  we 
pi^me,  to  adhere  to  received  interpre- 
^ttioBi  Uian  to  venture  on  new  ones, 
^  when  strong  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed for  their  adoption.    This  is  then 
t  pew  edition  of  the  avMome^/ version, 
*ith  notes  based  on  the  received  text. 
^  theie  notes  another  word  ia  some- 
^  soggested  as  conveying  the  mean- 
ly more  clearly,  and  these  suggestions 
^  10  fiur  as  we  have  observed,  judi- 
^  enough,  but  more  might  have  been 
^  in  this  way  with  great  advanta^. 
^e  take  the  volume,  however,  as  it  is, 
^'uuikfiil  for  the  help  it  offers  towards 
^  clearer  understanding  and  better  en- 
jojmtat  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.    It  is 
adndiibly  adapted  as  a  gift  book  to  a 
^d,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  ^h  idely 
ciitnlated,  and  daily  read,  and  so  prove 
a  bicMiog  to  multitudes. 


The  Gloamiko  of  Life,  a  Memoir  of 
James  Stiruko.  By  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Wallace,  Author  of  *  The  Bible 

2  and  the  Working  Classes.'  Glasgow  : 
Scottish  Temperance  League,  108 
Hope  Street. 

This  is  a  narrative  of  deep  interest,  and 
we  trust  will  obtain  a  wide  circulation. 
James  Stirling  was  for  many  years  the 
victim  of  intemperance,  but  at  length, 
through  Divine  mercy,  was  enabled  to 
vanquish  his  evil  habits,  and  became  a 
pledged  abstainer.  From  that  time  he 
became  a  noble  example  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  temperance,  and  soon  became 
a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  cause. 
His  truly  Christian  spirit,  his  indefatiga- 
ble zeal,  his  ceaseless  labours  till  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  all  testified  that  he 
was  maeed  a  new  man,  and  found  the 
best  employment,  and  the  most  exalted 

Eleasures  of  his  life's  long  evening  in 
ibouring  to  diffuse  those  principles  to 
which  he  himself  owed  so  much.  The 
whole  story  is  admirably  told  by  Mr. 
Widlace,  who  enters  most  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  into  the  peculiarities  of 
Scottish  peasant  life,  and  has  a  heart  to 
sympathize  with  the  sorrows,  and  a  mind 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  character 
often  found  in  the  cottage  and  in  the 
workman's  shop.  The  incidents  of  James 
Stirling's  eventful  and  instructive  life 
are  such  as  cannot  be  pondered  without 
profit,  and  we  trust  this  publication  will 
perpetuate  and  greatly  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  James  Stirling  in  that  cause 
to  which  his  last  and  best  days  were  con- 
secratedii 
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£tbrt-dat  Dunsfl,  in  Letters  to  a 
Young  Ladj,  by  M.  A.  Stodart, 
anthor  of  '  Hints  on  Reading,'  *  Fe- 
male Writers,'  &c.  New  Edition. 
London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1858. 

This  volume  consists  of  fourteen  letters, 
besides  some  poetical  effusions  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  the  letters,  and  in- 
tended to  enliven  the  strain  of  a  didac- 
tic treatise  such  as  this  is.  The  previous 
works  of  the  anthor  have  not  fallen  in 
our  waj,  but  we  presume  the  author  is 
encouraged  to  continue  writing,  by  the 
favourable  reception  her  worls   meet 
with.    She  writes  fluently,  but  not  pro- 
foundly.   She  aims  to  be  useful  rather 
than  original,  and  does  not  seem  unwill- 
ing  to  pen  a  thought,  although    her 
readers  may  perceive  it  is   not  new. 
The  subject  of  this  volume,  *  Every-day 
Duties,'  is  perhaps  best  treated  in  a 
somewhat  homely,  prosaic  Ciuhion,  and 
the  general  good  sense   and   genuine 
womanly  feeling  of  the  author  enable 
her  to  give  counsel  which,  we  trust, 
many  of  heryoung  lady  readers  may 
profit  by.     We  have  met  with  some 
views  and  opinions  in  the  volume  which 
might  easily  be  cavilled  at  or  seriously 
disputed.    We  are  unwilling  to  descend 
to  minute  criticism,  and  would  rather 
leave  the  work  to  do  all  the  good  it  is 
fitted  to  accomplish,    without    further 
remark.    But  being  convinced  that  the 
fair  and  honest  exposure  of  any  ques- 
tionable sentiment  in   a   book   under 
review  is  one  of  the  most  nsefol  though 
the  least  agreeable  of  the  critic's  duties, 
we  advert  to  one  point  deserving  of 
serious  thought.    The  author  says,  in 
her  letter  on  *'  Active  Benevolence" — 

"  Your  primary  object  in  visitiog^  the  poor 
ought  oertainlv  to  be  to  seek  to  \msut  toern 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  their  oaviour. 
Endeavour  to  convince  them  of  sin,  and  to 
lead  them  to  apply  to  the  Friend  of  sinners. 
Use  the  means  anpointed  by  the  God  of  our 
salvation.  *Faitn  oometh  by  hearing,  and 
bearing  by  the  Word  of  God.'  Bead  the 
scriptures  with  your  paor  nti^bonrs;  en- 
deavour to  explam  with  simphcitjr  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  out  nonour  the 
Word  of  God  by  lettmg  the  Bible,  as  fur  as 
possible,  work  for  itself.*"— P.  UO. 

Now,  it  sounds  very  well  to  say  **  EUia- 
our  the  Word  of  God,  by  letting  the 
Bible,  as  far  as  possible,  work  for  itself." 
But  what  means  the  saving  clause  *'  as 
far  as  possible  ?"  Should  the  Bible  be 
simply  read?  Should  no  word  of  ex- 
planation be  given  ?  no  enforcement  of 
any  truth  or  duty  found  there?  Would 
the  author  forbid  the  solemn  exhorta- 


tion, the  earnest  entreaty, 
warning?  "No,  by  no  n 
might  reply ;  '*  I  have  said,  * 
to  convince  them  of  sin'- 
means  appointed  by  the  God 
vation.'"  Veiy  well,  then, 
the  words  immediately  folio 
above  quoted  ? 

"  The  use  of  tracts  among 
their  present  extent^  is  very  rm 
gretted.     It  leads  away  from 
perusal  of  scHpture,** 

We  beg  leave  to  offer  a 
diction  to  this  statement,  and 
and  observation  warrant  ns 
ReUgous  tracts  are  chiefly  ol 
1st.  Tracts  fitted  to  awaken  i 
sense  of  their  sin  and  dangei 
them  to  the  Friend  of  sinnen 
thing  our  author  exhorts  th< 
the  poor  to  aim  at  by  convert 
Religions  tracts  fitted  to  edil 
and  guide  Christians  on  the 
age  and  warfare.  Now,  the 
effect  of  tracts  of  the  form* 
attended  with  Gk>d's  blessing 
the  sinner  to  the  Bible,  Tha 
become,  of  course,  the  chie 
and  companion  of  the  sinner 
by  means  of  the  tract  to  con 
his  soul's  salvation.  And  t 
invariable  tendency  and  effc 
gious  tracts  upon  the  minds 
tians  is  to  make  them  love  t 
more,  and  understand  them  fc 
look  upon  the  sentences  we  hs 
then,  as  dictated  by  narrow-n 
judice,  or  very  limited  infoi 
the  subject  of  tract  distribut; 
effects.  In  the  same  pars 
author  goes  on  in  a  style  wl 
ns  seriously  question  the  soi 
her  judgment,  and  her  pow 
tinguishing  things  that  differ. 

**  Tracts  among  the  poor." 
"  are  something  like  religic 
among  the  we^thier  classei 
instance  out  of  a  hundred 
lead  to  the  peruial  of  the  Wo 
the  general  rule  is,  that  they  i 
a  substitute,  and  nothing  can 
stitnte  for  the  Bible.  As  wel! 
compare  the  glimmering  of 
canale  to  the  glorious  radia 
noonday  sun,  as  compare  th< 
tioiis  of  men  with  the  wondi 
of  God."  Why,  there  is  no  c 
expressed  or  implied  by  ei 
writers  or  tract  distributors 
from  being  opposed  to  the  Wo 
or  rivals  to  it,  tracts  derive 
light  and  power  from  that  hi 
source  of  illumination.  They 
like  the  windows  of  a  house  in 
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nn'i  light  to  the  inbabitants  of  tbe 
dveHiog  than  fiirthing  candles,  or  even 
(wIoftTMy  Hghced  up  witbin  to  the  ex- 
dosioo  of  the  daylight. 

We  eftonot  enlarge  on  the  prmdpU  of 
the  objection  we  take  to  the  overcharged 
TJevi  DOW  referred  to ;  bnt  it  is  obvious 
thit,  bj  a  pretended  exaltation  of  the 
seriptores  above  all  other  means  of  bene- 
fiting the  world  and  the  church,  the 
Toy  ^irit  and  precepts  of  the  scriptures 
themselves  are  violated.  Is  not  the 
ChristiaQ  ministry  of  divine  appoint- 
Beot?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Christ's 
Krrants  to  preach  the  word?  Is  it  not 
the  datj  of  men  to  hear  the  message  at 
the  lips  of  those  servants  ?  Or  is  it  the 
^  of  the  people  to  turn  awav  with 
Iniinfrom  **the  compositions  of  men," 
■d  pretend  that  they  will  listen  to  no- 
thiig  but  "the  wondroos  words  of  God?" 
If  |(^  then  let  oar  ministers  be  dismissed, 
adkt  tiiem  resort  to  some  more  useful 
ttploTment  than  preaching  the  gospel. 
Let  cor  churches  be  shut  up,  and  let  our 
tnet  sod  book  establishments  be  forth- 
with sbandoned  as  worse  than  useless. 
%  18  the  simple  logical  conclusion 
fim  the  loose  and  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  onr  latfaor.  But  there  are  some  bet- 
ter things  in  the  volume,  and  we  part 
vith  the  author  in  all  friendliness  by  one 
^Krtition  more.  We  commend  the  fol- 
Inriog  remariLS  on  ^  novel-readine"  to 
^  sttentlon  of  those  who  may  be  in 
dnger  of  acquiring  the  bad  habit  of 
■i^^ending  time,  and  wasting  emotion 
h  thit  unprofitable  way : 

" —  I  cannot  forbear  addmg,  that  much 
■i  pemaoent  evil  is  done  to  this  amiable 
jil«  the  female  character — tenderness  and 
VSMIBOD — bv  the  destmctive  habit  of  novel- 
'viif.  Whisky-drinking  has  been  called 
thebme  of  Scotland;  novel-reading  might 
^JMtij  oiled  the  bane  of  women.  We 
w,  ior  it  is  a  principle  in  our  nature,  that 
*^  paaove  impressiotts  do  not  lead  to  active 
entma,  they  nave  a  decidedly  irjorions 
(jkt  ipsD  the  character.  Paaaive  impres- 
■■v  are  weakened  by  repetition;  active 
^•^  HB  strengthened.  This  accoanta  per- 
^e%  fiir  what  has  often  been  considered 
"BooakNis— how  a  ladj  can  weep  over  a 
B^  lad  torn  away  from  a  case  of  real 
dhtniB  without  makine  any  effort  for  its 


"^  DuTT  or  Abstain nro  from  Debt, 
by  the  late  Rev.  Greville  Ewing,  with 
Itttrodactory  note  by  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Fnaer.  GUsgow :  George  Gallic,  99 
Buchansn  Street.  Edinburgh:  T.  C. 
^•ct   London:  John  Snow.    1858. 


The  lapse  of  seven  and  thirty  years 
since  this  discourse  was  delivered  by  tbe 
late  Greville  Ewing  to  bis  own  congre- 
gation, has  not  rendered  the  solemn 
warning  it  contains  unnecessary.  It  was 
well  that  the  discourse  was  published 
immediately  after  it  was  preached,  for 
that  brought  it  under  the  eye  of  many 
who,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  needed 
the  lesson  it  conveyed  as  the  members  of 
Kile  Street  congregation ;  and  it  is  well 
that  it  is  now  republished  in  Glasgow, 
with  the  graceful  prefatory  note  of  the 
present  pastor  of  the  same  church,  and 
the  recommendatory  note  of  Dr.  Sym- 
ington. 

The  late  painful  disclosures  in  Glas- 
gow and  elsewhere  have  made  but 
too  manifest  the  low  state  of  commercial 
morality  in  the  community;  and  the 
saddest  feature  of  the  case  is  that  such 
a  state  of  things  is  spoken  of  lightly,  and 
almost  as  matter  of  course.  Bankruptcy 
is  so  common,  and  repeated  bankruptcy 
so  frequent,  that  men  have  ceased  to 
attach  ideas  of  disgrace  and  shame  to 
the  fact  of  their  names  appearing  in  the 
gazette.  We,  therefore,  can  see  no 
prospect  of  any  real  improvement  in  the 
ethics  of  our  great  trading  companies  or 
in  the  principles  of  commerce,  whether 
conducted  on  a  large  or  on  a  limited 
scale,  unless  there  be  the  adoption  of  the 
divine  rule,  "  owe  no  man  anything." 

That  rule  has  been  so  ably  expounded 
by  Mr.  Ewing  in  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
and  so  well  illustrated  by  a  mercantile 
man  of  high-toned  integrity  and  of 
great  experience  in  the  Review,  printed 
as  an  appendix,  that  we  should  be  san- 
guine of  happy  results,  were  this  pub- 
lication to  find  a  place  on  every  mer- 
chant's desk  in  the  country,  and  be  con- 
ned as  a  vade  mecum  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  should  delight  to  see  it  republished 
in  a  more  readable  type  in  the  form  of  a 
railway  volume;  and  there  coald  not  be 
a  more  useful  companion  to  a  merchant 
or  a  banker  on  a  journey. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  among 
the  cases  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy 
recently  brought  to  light  there  were  not 
a  few  persons  implicated  who  had  made 
a  high  religious  profession.  Their  un- 
principled speculation  and  ruinous  ex- 
travagance not  merely  branded  them  as 
individuals  with  disgrace,  but  brought 
the  Christianity  they  professed,  and  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged  into 
suspicion.  Their  conduct  raised  the 
question, — what  have  their  ministers 
been  teaching  them,  or  what  have  they 
neglected  to  teach?  And  surely  if  ever 
there  was  a  loud  call  for  every  pulpit  to 
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fO^e  forth  a  ''certain  sound,**  on  the 
subject  of  high  moral  principle  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  the  present  is  the 
time.  We  hope  that  many  ministers 
will  take  the  hint  from  Mr.  Swing's 
sermon,  and,  not  contented  with  recom- 


mending the  subject  in  i 
words,  preach  to  their  o' 
the  duty  of  abstaining  froi 
appears  to  us  to  be  em  | 
(*  present  truth,"  in  all  coe 
munities- 
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OROIKATION  AT  ATOOH. 

Thb  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kinven,  for  several 
years  pastor  of  this  church,  having  re- 
ceived and  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  church  at  Lerwick  to  become  their 
pastor,  resigned  his  charge  at  Avoch,  and 
the  Rev.  David  H.  Philip,  late  of  the 
Theological  Hall,  received  and  accepted 
a  unanimous  invitation  to  become  pas- 
tor of  the  church.  The  ordination  took 
place  in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday,  the 
1 0th  February.    The  ministers  who  took 

fart  in  the  service  were  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
ngram,  Nairn;  Guthrie,  Elgin;  Murker, 
Buiff;  Brown,  CuUen;  and  M'Kinven. 
There  were  also  present  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gibson  of  the  Established  church  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chisholm  and  Munro  of 
the  Free  church,  Avoch,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Young  of  the  Elstablished  and  Fraser  of 
the  F^  churches,  Fortrose.  The  com- 
mencing services,  consisting  of  praise, 
prayer,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  Ingram  of  Kaim. 
An  excellent  sermon  was  preached  by 
Mr.  Guthrie  of  Elgin,  from  Ephesians 
V.  18,— '*But  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.**  Mr.  Brown  of  Cullen  asked 
the  usual  questions,  to  which  Mr.  Philip 
gave  highly  satisfactory  answers.  Mr. 
Brown  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer. 
A  most  affectionate  and  solemn  charge 
was  addressed  to  the  newly  ordained 
pastor  by  Mr.  Murker  of  Banff,  (Mr. 
Philip's  former  pastor,)  from  1  Timothy 
ii.  15.  Mr.  M^Kinven  delivered  the 
address  to  the  church,  from  Philippians 


iv.  19,  and  concluded  th 
prayer  and  praise. 

In  the  evening,  a  social 
held  in  the  chapel,  Mr. 
chair.  Addresses  were  de 
Rev.  Messrs.  Brown,  Mui 
and  Ingram,  on  various  ii 
jects.  The  chapel  was  i 
meetings  with  a  respectal 
tive  audience,  while  the 
throughout  were  highly  in 
instructive. 

Mr.  Philip  has  entered 
field  of  usefulness,  and  y 
under  the  blessing  of  Go* 
mav  tend  to  the  advance 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  th 
vineyard. 


AIRDRIE. 


The  annual  soiree  of  th< 
Sabbath  schools  meeting 
chapel,  Airdrie,  was  held  o 
the  3d  February,  the  Rev. 
minister  of  the  church,  in  t1 
Sabbath  schpol  report  shov 
increase  of  scholars  during 
number  having  risen  fron 
with  a  corresponding  incre 
ers.  The  Rev.  A.  G.  Fo 
gow,  the  Rev.  John  Kf 
Presbyterian,  Airdrie,  and 
M '  Auslane,  Glasgow,  a 
meeting.  Music  on  the  ha 
anthems  by  band  enlivened 
proceedings,  which  all  fel 
pleasant  and  profitable. 
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CHRISTS  WORK  FOR  US,  AND  THE  SPIRITS  WORK 

IN  US. 

b former  volumes  of  this  Magazine  we  have  given  our  opinion  so  fully 
tf  the  writings  of  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  other 
ttthon  of  the  same  school,  that  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  bring 
lilflr  the  notice  of  our  readers  every  new  publication  emanating  from 
^quarters.  And  yet  we  confess  to  some  anxiety  lest  the  literary 
tttnetioDS  and  popular  character  of  some  of  the  writings  of  such  men 
Md  secure  for  them  a  currency  among  readers  not  well  prepared  to 
>ft  the  good  from  the  bad  in  the  books  they  peruse;  and  so  the  theo- 
lipflil  errors  of  those  eminent  writers  be  imbibed  before  men  are  aware, 
UmI  ipread  &ster  and  farther  than  many  suspect. 

We  hare  had  our  attention  called  to  this  subject  repeatedly  of  late 
V food  Christian  people  telling  us  that  they  were  reading  and  greatly 
wring. Robertson's  sermons.  The  readers  must  now  be  numbered 
^Mny  thousands,  for  one  edition  succeeds  another  in  quick  succes- 
M.  We  don't  wonder  that  the  three  volumes  already  published  are 
pipkr,  for  they  are  choice  specimens  of  fine  thinking  and  beautiful 
rnCng  on  many  most  interesting  themes.  Our  first  notice  of  the  ser- 
HNii  was  expressly  designed  to  point  out  their  high  character  as  lite- 
UT  productions,  and  then  we  felt  constrained  to  point  out  the  defects 
M  the  errors  but  too  apparent  in  the  author's  views  of  Christian  doc- 
ise.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  the  very  ex- 
^leocies  of  such  an  author  as  Robertson  render  his  errors  doubly  per- 
ctons ;  and  therefore  it  is  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  warn  our  readers 
;minst  imbibing  the  author's  creed  while  they  admire  his  style,  or  are 
Bcinated,  and  it  may  be  profited,  by  his  instructive  trains  of  thought. 
''e  are  the  more  constrained  again  to  lift  our  warning  voice  in  this 
liter,  because  Christian  friends  to  whom  we  have  referred  as  engaged 
the  admiring  perusal  of  the  sermons,  seemed  utterly  unconscious 
at  there  was  anything  objectionable  to  be  found  in  them.  And  it  is 
Tj  true,  that  sermon  after  sermon  might  be  read  in  which  nothing 
"00^  could  be  pointed  out,  but  much  that  was  impressive  and  true  to 
found.  This  only  puts  the  reader  off  his  guard  when  he  comes  to 
New  Seewb.— Vol.  VIII.  o 
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another  discourse  in  which  positive  error  is  broached.     Besides,  1 
absence  of  the  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  grand  essential  doctrii 
of  the  gospel,  even  were  no  actual  heresy  taught,  would  certainly 
a  fatal  objection  to  such  a  course  of  sermons  as  these  volumes  c< 
tain. 

The  history  of  error  in  the  Christian  church  brings  out  the  fact  tl 
the  first  phase  of  it  generally  is  silence  as  to  the  full  enunciation  of  1 
truth.  This  reticence  passes  for  a  time  unsuspected.  PkLosible  exci 
are  oifered  for  it:  it  is  charitably  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  I 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  preacher  : — he  wishes  to  make  practical  Christiani 
prominent — thinks  the  people  do  not  need  dogmatic  teaching,  and  i 
more  profited  by  lessons  on  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  Chrisii 
life.  Something  like  this  was  the  history  of  the  lapse  of  the  chard 
of  Boston  in  America  into  Unitarianism.  The  doctrine  of  the  trini 
was  kept  out  of  sight — and  long,  the  people  suspected  no  harm.  Tl 
suspicion  was  awakened,  and  in  the  pulpits  where  silence  as  to  1 
doctrine  had  long  reigned,  it  was  boldly  denied.  And  so  it  may 
with  us  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  kindred  trut 
Volumes  of  sermons  are  admired  that  lack  these  fundamental  trut 
Discourses  are  preached  by  the  year  as  negative  as  the  books, 
last  an  explanation  is  demanded,  and  the  truth  comes  out  that  the  tl 
ological  views  which  were  n<^  preached  were  not  believed — that  1 
silence  was  advised  an^d  significant — in  a  word,  that  the  teaching 
such  teachers,  whether  by  the  press  or  the  pulpit,  fell  short  of  i 
orthodox  standard. 

This  being  the  case,  we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  regard  the  w 
currency  given  to  the  writings  of  Maurice,  and  especially  those 
Robertson  (as  being  of  a  more  popular  cast),  as  a  matter  of  iudiffereo 
There  is  ground  for  alarm,  and  all  the  more  that  some  kind-heail 
and  sanguine  natures  refuse  to  entertain  any  suspicion  of  writings 
good  as  Robertson's  sermons !  We  shall  at  any  rate  fairly  warn  < 
readers  to  be  on  their  guard,  to  read  with  discrimination,  and  to  sol 
no  mans  eloquence,  or  talent,  or  high  character,  to  rob  them  of  I 
truth  of  the  gospel. 

We  have  used  such  terms  as  orthodoxy,  heresy,  truth,  <tc.,  fr» 
and  without  circumlocution,  persuaded  that  few  of  our  readers  f 
mistake  what  vfe  mean  by  such  words.  But  there  are  some  who  m 
be  disposed  to  ask — with  a  sneer — What  is  orthodoxy — what  is  h€r 
— what  is  truth?  Instead  of  an  elaborate  answer  to  such  queries, 
merely  observe  that  few  know  better  what  Christian  people  genera 
mean  by  these  expressions  than  the  very  persons  who  put  the  questio 
They  may  not  hold  the  views  generally  considered  to  be  orthodox,  I 
they  know  what  they  are.  They  may  repudiate  the  charge  of  berei 
but  they  are  aware  what  renders  them  obnoxious  to  the  charge.  T 
Christian  church,  with  all  its  dififerences,  has  nevertheless  held  si 
stantially  the  same  great  essential  truths  which  constitute  the  Chr 
tian  system.  The  scientific  development  of  doctrine  may  not  alva 
or  everywhere  have  been  understood,  but  the  ground  principles  wi 
acknowledged ;  and  it  is  vain  for  men  now-a-days  to  cavil  at  so 
terms  as  those  now  referred  to,  as  if  their  meaning  were  loose  and  Q 
defined,  signifying  anything  the  writer  who  used  them  pleased.    It 
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Mt  SO.    Some  people  might  be  glad  to  get  tbem  out  of  the  way.     But 

&m  they  are,  and  people  will  employ  them,  and  attach  ideas  to  them 

fhkh  can  neither  be  changed  nor  mistaken. 

In  this  paper  we  can  do  little  more  than  add  some  remarks  on  the 
ubject  indicated  in  our  title.  That  brings  out  the  two  essential  doc- 
thoes  of  justification  and  sanctification. 

We  most  freely  admit  that  in  sermons  and  in  many  religious  trea- 
tiles  oiie  great  cardinal  doctrine — the  doctrine  of  justitication  by  faith 
^bu  been  so  copiously  and  almost  exclusirely  dwelt  upon,  as  to  have 
gitttly  obscured  another  cardinal  doctrine — sanctifioation  by  the  Spirit. 
Ike  work  of  Christ /or  us  has  been  so  taught  as  to  hide  from  view  the 
vtrk  of  the  Spirit  in  us.  But  the  hiding  of  a  truth  is  the  next  thing 
litiie  denying  of  it,  and  often  amounts  at  least  to  a  practical  forgetting 
iiL  The  natural  effect  has  followed.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on 
4^gmatic  truth — objective  doctrine :  too  little  attention  paid  to  the 
fHsonal  experience  of  the  truth — and  to  the  practical  conformity  to  it, 
witbottt  which  all  professed  faith  is  a  delusion. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  any  Christian  doctrine  to  be  thus  dis- 

flMed  from  its  rightful  prominence  without  a  reaction  being  produced 

iMoer  or  later.     And  when  that  time  of  reaction  comes,  there  is  the 

fnatest  danger  that  the  minds  of  many  will  diverge  as  far  on  the  other 

dik  of  the  right  line,  as  they  had  erred  by  diverging  to  this.     That  is 

it  ay, — The  Spirit's  work,  in  their  scheme  of  doctrine,  will  displace 

Ckrist  8  work.     Much  will  be  said  of  the  life  of  Uie  soul—oi  Christian- 

itj  being  a  living  reality — a  vital  principle — embodied  in  the  life  and 

(baiaeter  of  Christians.     Then  Christ  will  be  exhibited  to  view  as  the 

'aodel  man" — the  model  sufferer — the  very  impersonation  of  heavenly 

finty,  meekness,  love-^the  pattern  for  our  adoring  imitation — and  so 

fatb.    Now  Christ  is  all  this,  and  his  followers  ought  thus  to  imbibe 

b spirit  and  walk  in  his  steps.     But  this  is  not  all  they  are  to  think 

'rfbiA,  and  not  all  they  are  to  believe  concerning  him.     He  is  a  Savi- 

tvai  well  as  an  example — a  High  Priest  as  well  as  a  Teacher.     In  a 

vv^we  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  merge  the  great  work  of  Christ 

***  Redeemer  from  sin  by  his  perfect  obedience,  meritorious  sufferings, 

^ttoning  death,  in  his  example  of  patiently  enduring  the  humilia- 

[  fa  and  shame  to  which  he  submitted  when  on  earth.     It  may  be  said 

^  kis  obedience  and  sufferings  were  vicarious^  inasmuch  as  it  was  for 

^instruction  and  encouragement  ^^he  suffered  being  tempted;"  but  such 

ifeea&ing  is  (ax  from  exhausting  the  deep  import  of  his  vicarious  sac- 

'ifa,  when  he,  the  just  One,  suffered  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  unto 

6od. 

Uia  needless  to  dwell  farther  on  this.  But,  having  thrown  out  the 
w  that  the  neglect  of  some  one  doctrine  of  revelation  producing 
'i^er  or  later  a  reaction,  we  add,  there  is  danger  of  that  very  reaction 
^7 shifting  the  evil  from  one  doctrine  to  another.  For  when  the  once 
Reeled  truth  is  raised  again  to  its  due  prominence,  such  homage  is 
^  to  it,  and  snch  exclusive  attention  paid  to  it,  as  produces  a  prac- 
^  neglect  of  some  other  truth.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  narrowness 
^oor  minds,  and  the  imperfection  of  our  spiritual  vision,  that  somo 
^tb  or  other  is  almost  sure  to  be  eclipsed,  and  instead  of  the  full-orbed 
lid  tymmetrical  rays  of  revelation  illuminating  the  whole  sphere  of 
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the  Christian  system,  we  are  continually  hiding  from  ourselves  or  froi 
others  some  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  scriptural  firmament. 

We  think  this  accounts,  in  some  degree  at  least,  for  the  tendency  i 
present  so  perceptible  in  many  quarters  to  exalt  the  wonders  of  the  ii 
carnation  as  the  great  mystery  of  revelation,  at  the  expense  of  the  gloi 
of  the  atonement — as  if  the  mere  fact  of  Christ  coming  in  the  flei 
were  to  be  acknowledged  with  reverential  and  thankful  wonder,  whi 
the  great  purpose  for  which  he  became  incarnate — to  fulfil  all  righteou 
ness — to  magnify  the  law  of  God  and  make  it  honourable — and  to  gii 
himself  a  ransom  for  many^ — were  objects  not  to  be  taken  into  accaai 
at  all,  or  only  to  be  in  words  admitted.  It  would  scarcely  do  to  dei 
certain  definite  statements  of  scripture  which  seem  incapable  of  any  & 
interpretation  except  on  the  principle  that  Christ  died /or  our  sira  at 
rose  again  for  our  justification;  but  by  keeping  them  in  the  backgroui 
their  vital  importance  is  lost  sight  of. 

Really  if  the  work  of  Christ  as  our  atoning  sacrifice — the  great  Hij 
Priest  and  Reconciler — is  to  be  denied,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
fritter  down  the  import  of  a  hundred  precious  texts  of  Scripture,  whi* 
have  shed  peace  on  many  a  troubled  heart,  and  lighted  the  darkness 
many  a  weary  pilgrimage.  Those  pregnant  texts,  rich  and  full  of  co 
solation,  must  be  interpreted  as  eastern  metaphors,  or  hyperbolical  i 
presentations,  which  must  be  toned  down,  and  explained  away,  ft) 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  system,  which  is  morbidly  afraid  of  t 
christian  sacrifice  being  identified  with  the  '^  shambles  of  heathenisn 
and  which  pronounces  God  to  be  such  a  loving  Father,  and  nothii 
more,  that  satisfaction  to  ofiended  law  and  justice  is  never  to 
thought  of ! 

Rightly  understood,  there  is  not  the  slightest  antagonism  between  i 
doctrine  of  the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  grace,  and  the  sanctific 
tion  of  the  believer  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God.  Both  doctrines  i 
part  of  one  harmonious  whole,  and  it  is  an  utter  mistake  for  any  one 
question  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atoning  death,  as  if 
left  the  sinner  saved  thereby  indifferent  to  the  *^  holiness  without  whi 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'*  "  Let  the  stroke  fall,  it  matters  i 
where,  provided  I  am  safe."  Let  one  die  for  the  people.  Innoa 
though  he  be,  the  end  will  be  served,  and  the  nation  saved.  Such 
the  spirit  imputed  to  the  believer  in  the  atonement,  but  this  objeoti 
is  precisely  the  one  which  the  apostle  Paul  anticipates  and  answe 
Rom.  vi.  1,  ^^  What  shall  we  say,  then  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  i 
that  grace  may  abound  ?  God  forbid !  How  shall  they  that  are  di 
to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  ?**  Now,  if  the  apostle  Paul  viewed 
doctrine  as  apparently  open  to  this  objection,  is  it  not  a  fair  inferei 
that  the  doctrine  here  advocated  and  that  of  Paul  are  one  and  the  san 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  one  urging  this  objection  to  Mr.  I 
scheme,  which  saves  men  by  making  them  humble  imitators  of  Chri 
and  therefore  it  is  also  a  fair  inference  that  his  views  and  those  of  1 
apostle  Paul  do  not  coincide.  The  apostle's  answer  to  his  objector 
perfectly  sound  and  valid,  but  it  would  be  irrelevant,  if  Mr.  R.*8  vie 
are  the  right  ones. 

The  true  remedy  then  for  any  practical  evil  arising  out  of  a  too  < 
elusive  attention  to  the  foundation  laid  for  a  sinners  hopes  in  the  w* 
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ChriBt  for  jastificatioD,  is — Dot  the  setting  up  of  the  Spirit's  work 
IS  as  a  rival  doctrine,  bat  by  giving  due  prominence  to  both,  and  by 
wing  that  neither  can  be  safely  lost  sight  of.  Equally  wrong  and 
uh  would  it  be  to  try  to  find  out  some  teriium  quid^  combined  of 
elements  of  these  two  opposite  phases  of  theological  belief.  We 
t  no  modification  of  either  doctrine,  but  the  full  recognition  of  both, 
he  most  be  at  once  but  a  poor  scholar  and  a  weak  Christian  who 
find  any  difficulty  in  seeing  how  completely  the  fiEkith  that  jus- 
i  is  proved  and  manifested  by  the  possession  of  the  grace  that 
bifies,  and  that  as  Christ  saves  not  his  people  in  their  sins  but /roi» 
'  sins,  their  faith  is  ^^  most  holy  faith,"  and  their  salvation  a  holy 
ition ! 
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vast  advantage  springing  from  the  proper  definition  of  mystery  as 
ihing  to  matters  of  religion,  is  that  the  existence  of  mystery  does 
involve  any  ^^  insoluble  difficulty"  or  valid  objection  to  the  points 
neetioD.  ^^  The  mystery  continues,  of  course,  unfathomed,  but  its 
tence  is  no  disparagement  to  truth." — P.  59. 
or  want  of  due  attention  to  this  some  Christian  advocates  have, 
3  fearlessly  than  wisely,  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  ^'  difficul- 
'  of  a  mystery,  and  of  course  they  fail.  Of  this  the  enemy  takes 
mtage,  and  thus  much  harm  has  accrued  to  the  cause  of  truth  from 
irell-intentioned  but  ill-judged  advocacy  of  its  friends.  One  who 
Id  defend  the  truth  against  objectors,  therefore,  would  do  well  to 
ider,  before  setting  himself  to  answer  in  any  particular  case, 
Iber  the  ^Mifficulty"  alleged  be  one  which  really  belongs  to  the 
gory  of  ^'  mystery,"  or  one  which  involves  a  contradiction.  If  the 
ler,  he  had  better  at  once  acknowledge  its  mysteriousness  and  rest 
£ed,  confessing  his  ignorance.  If  the  latter,  of  two  contradictory 
rtions,  one  must  be  given  up,  for  the  very  fact  that  they  are  con- 
ietory  implies  that  reconciliation  between  them  is  impossible. 
1  the  next  dialogue— the  fifth  of  the  book — there  is  an  able  dis- 
ion  of  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  viewed  as  bearing  on  the 
enoe  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Three  questions  are  proposed  as 
Mary  to  be  discussed  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth  on  the  subject  : 
How  shall  we  distinguish  practical  from  scientific  knowledge  ?  2d, 
lie  practical  evidence  a  proof  sufficient  of  itself,  independently  of  the 
ifioe?  and  3d,  If  so,  what  additional  or  specific  advantages  follow 
I  the  scientific  proof?" — P.  232. 

fter  exposing  at  considerable  length  what  the  author  considers  de- 
ve  0^  mistaken  views  on  those  points  in  the  '^  Restoration  of  belief," 
other  works  cited,  he  brings  in  his  umpire  Theologus  with  his  apt 
trations  and  his  masterly  summings-up  of  the  evidence  adduced, 
e  writers  have  laid  the  chief  stress  on  the  practical  evidence  as  that 
rhieh  the  illiterate  mass  of  the  people  must  depend,  as  they  are  in- 
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capable  of  appreciating  the  scientific  evidence,  and  yet  they  maim 
that  the  practical  without  the  scientific  most  always  be  imperfect 
unsatisfactory.  On  these  points  there  is  much  ingenious  argumei 
tion  by  Celsus,  and  an  occasional  tendency  to  quibble  perhaps,  but 
vacillation  and  inconsistency  of  some  christian  advocates  provoke  1 
or  rather  the  author,  to  this  literary  sword-play. 

Theolo^us  at  length  comes  out  with  the  assertion  that  practical  < 
dence  is  itself  valid  and  sufficient.  "  Many  a  man,"  he  says,  '* 
build  a  substantial  bridge,  who  cannot  discuss  its  theory  on  the  p 
ciples  of  the  differential  calculus.  This  knowledge  is  practical,  bees 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  of  common  intelligence  and  c 
and  because  it  refers  to  a  matter  of  daily  advantage.  This  knowle 
is  reasonable^  because  animals  destitute  of  the  human  understand 
cannot  build  a  bridge.  This  knowledge  is  valid,  for  the  bridge  ansv 
the  purpose  of  its  construction." — P.  254.  After  some  further  eluci 
tion  of  the  subject,  Theologus,  in  answer  to  a  demand  of  Origen  to  a 
this  practical  evidence  in  another  form,  receives  this  exquisite  rep]} 

"  Here  is  a  very  satisfactory  statement  of  it,  which  I  shall  transcribe  fro 
hand>bill  published  for  gratuitous  circalation  among  the  people : — *■  Well,  Ew 
said  a  smart-looking  Londoner  to  a  plain-cottHger,  who  was  on  his  way  home  f 
church,  'so  yon  are  trudging  home,  after  taking  the  benefit  of  the  fine  ht 
breezes  in  the  country  this  morning.'  '  Sir/  said  the  man,  *  I  have  not  been  it 
ing  about  this  sacred  morning,  wasting  my  time  in  idleness,  and  neglecting 
duties  of  religion ;  for  I  have  been  to  the  house  of  God,  to  worship  Uim,  and  1 
His  holy  word.*  *  Ah,  what,  are  you  one  of  tliose  simpletons,  that,  in  these  ecu 
places,  are  weak  enough  to  believe  the  Bible?  Depend  upon  it,  my  man,  that  i 
is  nothing  but  a  pack  of  nonsense,  and  none  but  weak  and  ignorant  people  ti 
it  true.*  *  Well,  Mr.  Stranger,  but  do  you  know  that  weak  as  we  country  pe 
arc,  we  like  to  have  two  strings  to  our  bow?*  *Two  strings  to  your  bowl  ^ 
do  you  mean  by  that?*  *  Why,  Sir,  I  mean  that  to  believe  the  Bible  and  ad 
to  it,  is  like  having  two  strings  to  my  bow;  for,  even  should  it  turn  out  to  be 
true,  I  shall  have  been  a  better  and  a  happier  man  in  this  world  by  living  accon 
to  its  dictates,  and  so  it  will  be  for  my  good  in  that  respect. — JTiere  is  one  cti 
And  if  it  should  prove  true,  it  will  be  better  for  me  in  the  world  to  come.  H 
is  another  string,  and  a  pretty  strong  one  it  is.  But,  Sir,  if  you  disbelieve 
Bible,  and  on  that  account  do  not  live  as  it  requires,  you  have  not  one  string 
your  bow.  And,  O,  if  its  tremendous  threats  prove  true,  think — O  think, « 
will  become  of  you  then?*  This  plain  appeal  to  commou  sense  sileuced  the  g 
sayer,  and  afforded  proof  that  he  was  not  so  wise  as  he  supposed.*' 

These  specimens  must  suffice  as  illustrative  of  the  anther's  man 
and  spirit,  and  we  must  leave  untouched  the  two  remaining  dialog! 
and  also  the  well-written  "conclusion**  of  the  whole.  We  area 
taken  if  what  we  have  now  laid  before  our  intelligent  readers  will 
make  them  desirous  to  possess  and  peruse  the  volume  for  themselvei 
•  The  author's  plan  of  making  Celsus  and  Origen  the  retailers  of  » 
timents  uttered  by  the  Prize  Essayists  and  other  distinguished  autb 
is  scarcely  fair,  and  may  justly  be  complained  of  by  the  gentlemen 
treated.  In  the  first  place,  the  quotations  are  torn  from  their  pro] 
connexions,  and  may  be  made  to  wear  an  aspect  which  in  their  o 
place  did  not  belong  to  them.  In  the  second  place,  these  ^uotati< 
are  garbled  and  mutilated.  Origen  never  quotes  all  his  authority  0 
have  stated  on  the  point  in  hand:  Celsus  never  verifies  the  quotatioi 
nor  corrects  the  one>sidedness  and  misapplication  of  an  author's  rots 
ing,  discoverable  in  the  sentences  quoted.     Even  Theologus,  with 
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kis  keen  sagacity,  and  power  of  discriminatioD,  seldom,  if  ever,  ques- 
tioD8  whether  the  author  quoted  may  not  be  wronged  by  the  use  made 
of  his  writings.     In  the  third  plaoe,  this  fashion  of  picking  out  passages 
able  works,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  them  up  as  wrong  in 
or  weak  in  argu^lent,  or  irrelevant  to  the  point  in  hand, 
gires  to  the  production  a  querulous  and  fault-finding  air  not  favourable 
to  the  author.     It  seems  as  if  his  art  lay  in  exposing  defects  and  errors, 
while  he  is  blind  to  beauties  and  excellencies.     Had  he  written  a  re- 
new of  any  of  the  works  so  dealt  with,  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  have 
gireo  the  authors  due  credit  for  all  that  was  good,  new,  striking,  valu- 
ible  in  their  essays,  but,  in  these  dialogues,  passages  are  referred  to 
djr  to  be  severely  questioned  or  summarily  condemned.     We  speak 
lot  now  of  the  justness  of  the  author  s  criticisms,  or  the  unfairness  of 
hii  rerdiets  as  affecting  individual  writers  named  in  his  pages :    we 
feik  of  the  structure  of  his  volume.     His  throwing  it  into  the  form  of 
idogae  may  have  some  advantages,  but  there  are  disadvantages  not 
efew  to  which  this  kind  of  composition  is  liable.     We  say  then  that 
the  author,  whether  speaking  by  Celsus  or  Origen,  and  whether  The- 
ologus  endorse  their  reasonings  or  modify  them,  must  be  held  liable 
Ibr  the  quotations  given  as  fair  and  honest  and  adequate  utterances  of 
the  authors  in  question ;  and  as  the  quotations  are  hni  fra{fments — mere 
c^pt  of  such  works  as  Christian  Theism,  Theism,  the  Restoration  of 
Belief— a  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  &c.,  d^.,  the  ground-plan  of 
the  work  is  defective,  and  no  superstructure  raised  upon   it,  however 
ikilfolly  executed,  can  be  substantial  and  satisfactory. 

In  a  word,  we  wish  the  unkuown  author  would  throw  his  materials 
igun  into  the  crucible,  recast  the  whole  work,  discard  the  dialogue, 
nd  give  forth,  in  his  own  proper  person,  the  conclusions  he  has  come 
to  OB  all  the  grave  questions  discussed  in  his  pages.  He  can  take  up 
nd  dispose  of,  as  they  come  in  his  way,  the  views  of  the  Christian 
tfologists,  and  he  can  do  justice  both  to  them  and  to  himself,  far  better 
hf  I  work  in  the  treatise  form  than  by  one  consisting  of  seven  dia- 
ligieii  or  eren  seventy  times  seven.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
■litiply  greatly  such  discussions,  under  the  name  of  dialogues,  for  the 
^'otsare  interminable  and  the  issues  important. 

Our  author  maintains  that  the  scientific  evidences  of  Christianity 
ueitill  very  imperfect.     He  holds  that  the  best  writers  on  the  subject 
^tradict  each  other,  and  often  seem  not  to  know  what  they  are  about. 
One  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pantheibts  without  knowing  it : 
ttother  is  helping  the  infidel  without  intending  it;  a  third  is  betraying 
^weak  point  and  furnishing  the  enemy  with  a  fine  opportunity  of  giv- 
uif  Christianity  a  back -stroke  ;    and  a  fourth  is  unwittingly  jumbling 
^  practical  with  the  scientific  evidence — and  cannot  tell   to   which 
eitcgory  the  historical  belongs.     Such  being  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things,  surely  it  is  time  that  Christian  advocates  and  apolo^'ists  knew 
^hatthey  had  to  do,  and  knew  how  to  do  it.     Our  author  pretends  to 
^ow.    He  seems  to  have  a  thing  or  two  to  tell  his  fellow-cbristians, 
^<1  we  wish  he  would  do  it  in  a  way  less  calculatc<l  to  irritate,  and 
^ve  fitted  to  convince  such  men  as  Thompson,  TuUoch,  and  Rogers, 
^  his  present  work  is  likely  to  do. 

U«aawhile9  we  can  only  wish  that  sudi  men  would  peruse  the  seven 
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dialogues,  with  the  introduction,  summary,  and  conclusion,  divestii 
their  minds  as  much  as  may  he  from  the  polemical  feeling  the  hits  \ 
them  scattered  through  the  dialogues  cannot  fail  to  stir  up.  Had  tl 
author  made  his  Celsus  and  Origen  speak  their  own  language,  instei 
of  making  them  the  puppets  to  repeat  snatches  and  half-sentences  fro 
Prize  Essays,  this  evil  might  have  heen  avoided,  hut  now  there  is  i 
help  for  it, — the  deed  is  done,  the  hook  is  printed,  and  the  seven  di 
logues,  like  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom,  are  great  facts^  i 
though  the  interlocutors  are  only  great  myths. 

It  would  have  heen  an  easier  task  to  fill  our  pages  with  quotatio 
from  the  volume  hefore  us  than  to  say  so  much  ahout  it,  hut  it  is  p< 
haps  more  useful  for  enr  readers  to  he  told  what  kind  of  a  structure  t 
author  has  reared  than  to  present  them  with  a  hrick  or  two  from' t 
walls  as  a  specimen.  Thai  is  a  mode  of  describing  a  house  resort 
to  of  old,  according  to  the  story,  by  one  not  famed  for  wisdoi 
and  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  our  readers  than  to  think  th 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  mode  of  recommending  the  anonymc 
volume  on  our  table, — or  of  condemning  it,  were  an  extract  or  i 
to  be  given  for  that  purpose. 

One  good  result  that  may  be  anticipated  from  the  publication 
such  a  work  as  this  is,  that  it  will  put  some  minds  on  the  rij 
scent  in  their  search  after  religious  truth,  and  animate  them  w 
the  good  hope  of  finding  it.  We  believe  that  a  certain  vague  d 
trust  of  their  own  minds  as  not  fitted  to  investigate  and  settle  diffic 
questions,  paralyses  their  efforts,  and  they  remain  ignorant  or 
doubt  as  to  many  things,  because  they  do  not  put  forth  the  neoesai 
energy  of  mind  to  master  the  subject.  Perhaps  our  author,  in  spei 
ing  of  the  '^  validity"  of  the  human  understanding,  does  not  alwf 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  true  as  his  proposition  may  be  in  1 
general,  there  are  many  individual  understandings  so  crippled  and  d 
ordered  by  want  of  culture  and  want  of  healthy  exercise,  that  tl 
are  incapable  of  dealing  intelligently  and  satisfactorily  with  questi^ 
requiring  the  vigorous  exercise  of  well-trained  and  healthy  faculti 
Nevertheless,  there  may  not  be  that  intellectual  paralysis  which  un 
for  action,  but  only  the  weakness  and  numbness  brought  on  by  disea 
Nothing  can  be  better,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  than  sincerely  to  < 
and  hopefully  to  carry  on  those  researches  which  may  lead  to  tn 
and  certainty  on  great  questions,  interesting  to  all,  and  of  perso 
value  to  each  individual  seeker  after  the  right  and  the  true. 

Should  our  author  take  the  hint  we  have   ventured  to  throw  c 
and  recast  his  work,  or  compose  another  on  the  same  subject, 
would  submit  to  him  the  importance  of  reconsidering  some  stateme 
in  his  first  dialogue   as    to   the  certainty   of  a  diligent    and   boD 
seeker  finding  the  truth  he  is  in  quest  of,  be  it  what  it  may,  (p.  5 
We  have  the  highest  authority  for  believing  that  ^*'  if  any  man  tviU 
His  (God's)  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  ;*'  but  that  supposes  : 
merely  *^  a  diligent  and  honest  seeker,"  but  a  serious  and  devout  c 
position  practically  to  embrace  truth,  and  to  follow  it  out  in  all 
bearings.     This  is  a  moral  element  essential  to  success,  and  were  1 
manity  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  this  element  would  be  always  preset 
but  the  reverse  is  often  the  £Eict.     With  keen  intellectual  acumen,  a 
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ibundaDce  of  self-safficient  "  diligence  **  and  vaunted  "  honesty/'  there 
ittjr  be  a  lack  of  the  humble  reverent  love  of  truth,  and  believing  de- 
peodeoce  on  the  God  of  truth  for  needed  aid  in  the  search  for  it :  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  pretended  seeker  of  truth,  led  astray  by  an 
vnackoowledged  bias,  thinks  he  has  found  what  he  seeks,  but  it  proves 
to  be  error  and  delusion. 

Our  author  would  not,  we  presume,  hesitate  to  admit  that  man's 
moral  constitution  is  in  a  state  of  disorder,  not  to  say  ruin,  and  that 
uDtil  this  dislocation  is  reduced,  and  the  faculties  brought  to  their  nor- 
mal condition,  the  moral  judgment  is  vitiated,  and  not  to  be  trusted. 
But  he  seems,  now  and  then,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  and  to  reason 
ai)out  man^s  condition  and  powers  as  if  he  were  without,  a  flaw,  and 
ilmost  beyond  the  possibility  of  error  or  failure,  if  he  but  give  due 
eoosideration  to  the  matters  brought  before  him. 

We  must  not  proceed  farther  on  this  point,  which  in  fact  belongs  to 
a  section  of  the  work  we  intended  to  pass  in  silence.  That  is  the  first 
dialogue,  bearing  the  title  "  Truth  and  Error.*'  We  might  have  taken 
ip  that  rather  than  the  fourth,  *^  on  Mystery  and  Contradiction,"  but 
as  all  we  could  attempt  was  a  cursory  review  of  a  portion  of  the  work, 
it  mattered  little  which  we  fixed  on,  for  the  whole  seven  dialogues 
are  replete  with  matter  for  grave  thought  and  nice  discrimination  and 
enlightened  judgment ;  so  the  selected  portion  serves  the  purpose  as 
well  as  any  other.  We  are  far  from  endorsing  every  sentiment  of  the 
aothor,  but  so  far  as  Theologus  utters  his  mind,  there  is  occasion  for  at 
least  respectful  attention,  and  calm  and  careful  weighing  of  his  words. 

Another  lesson  the  work  before  us  is  admirably  fitted  to  inculcate, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  very  carefully  examining  the  reasonings  of 
tren  the  best  advocates  of  the  Christian  cause ;  not  taking  for  granted 
tliat  the  author  must  be  right  because  his  principles  are  sound,  and  his 
•bject  good.  Unless  our  unknown  author  be  a  mere  captious  flaw- 
ioder,  he  has  pointed  out  some  very  questionable  assertions,  and  some 
Hij  doubtful  conclusions  in  the  works  of  some  of  our  best  author  son 
tte  Christian  evidences.  We  fear  there  is  with  many  an  easy,  acqui- 
oeJDg,  approving,  way  of  reading  a  book  supposed  to  be  on  ^  right 
<^and  so  they  neither  exercise  aright  their  own  critical  judgments, 
Bor  derive  any  intellectual  or  moral  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  the 
vork  before  them.  But  by  and  by  they  are  startled  with  the  appear- 
uoe  of  a  treatise  that  pulls  to  pieces  the  flimsy  array  of  words  and 
propositions  and  logical  deductions,  and  they  begin  to  see  that  they 
never  properly  understood  the  author  they  admired ;  and,  in  &ict,  had 
not  bestowed  upon  him  sufficient  attention  to  be  capable  of  pronouncing 
for  or  against  half  his  statements  and  arguments.  It  is  a  grand  thing 
^  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  every  book,  as  if  you  had  to  write  a 
i^view  of  it,  or  to  listen  to  all  your  author  has  to  say  as  a  judge  on 
^e  bench  does  to  the  evidence  of  witnesses  on  a  jury  trial,  and  the 
pleadings  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  defence.  He  is  taking 
Botee  all  the  while  with  a  view  to  his  ^^  summing  up,"  and  just  so 
should  a  book  be  read,  aud  all  the  author  says  be  weighed  and  pondered. 
A  book  that  is  not  worth  being  read  and  studied  in  this  way  is  not 
^orth  being  read  at  all ;  and  readers  woulJ  save  much  precious  time, 
^  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  rubbish  in  their  minds  and 
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memories,  if  they  would  sternly  refuse  to  peruse  any  work  which  the 
have  reason  to  believe  is  neither  good  for  mental  food,  nor  a  book  t 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  Life  is  too  short,  and  time  too  preciou 
to  be  wasted  in  the  perusal  of  pernicious  or  even  harmless  books 
especially  when  so  many  excellent  ones  are  at  hand. 


IS  THE  DECALOGUE  OF  PERPETUAL  OBLIGATION  ? 

{Continued from  last  Number.) 

III.  That  the  Decalogue  is  of  perpetual  obligation  is  further  showK 
by  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  Christianity. 

For  what  is  Christianity  ?  Though  having  other  aspects  it  may  In 
described  generally  and  popularly  as  being  a  divine  arrangement  bj 
which,  with  safety  to  His  government,  God  may  pardon  sin.  It  seeing 
to  be  too  much  lost  sight  of  that  God  has  not  revealed  Himself  as  sua- 
taining  any  relation  to  man  that  does  not  involve  a  claim  to  supremi 
obedience  and  honour;  even  were  such  a  claim  not  expresslj 
made: — the  relation  of  a  Father,  which  some  would- be -theologiaoi 
seek  to  force  into  undue  prominence — involves  this  claim ;  and  t^ 
Orientals,  for  whom  the  Bible  was  first  written,  conveyed  it  still  man 
forcibly  than  it  is  to  be  feared  it  does  to  us.  Now,  keeping  in  vie^ 
the  fact  that  sin  is  not  only  nor  so  much  an  act  of  selfish  preference  & 
one  of  overt  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  God,  very  little  reflectioi 
will  satisfy  any  one  that  if  this  were  pardoned  unconditionally  (i.  c 
without  such  a  display  of  His  holiness,  justice,  and  truth,  as  was  mad^ 
by  the  atonement  of  his  own  Son),  the  point  at  issue  between  Him  an^ 
His  rebellious  creatures  would  have  been  conceded,  viz.,  that  the  Ia^ 
they  had  violated  was  an  unjust  and  unwise  one;  and  the  authority  o 
the  lawgiver  would  have  been  for  ever  destroyed;  nay.  it  would  ha^* 
been  a  virtual  abdication  of  His  authority  had  God,  the  supreme  rula 
and  lawgiver,  voluntarily  repealed  one  of  his  own  laws,  as  we  have  showi 
(p.  14)  that  such  a  thing  is  necessary  only  from  the  imperfection  of  tb< 
law,  and  this  implies  fallibility  in  the  legislator.  Now  God  either  ^^ 
or  has  not  repealed  His  law :  if  He  has^  then  we  may  well  ask,  Wha^ 
is  Christianity  ?  for  there  being  no  longer  a  law  there  can  be  no  trans- 
gression (Rom.  iv.  15),  and  therefore.no  pardon  is  needed,  and  we  shall 
be  driven  to  accept  such  explanations  of  the  facts  of  Christianity  as  So- 
cinianism  or  any  other  ism  can  supply ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  lav 
is  still  in  force,  then  an  offer  of  pardon  and  deliverance  from  the  fearfal 
curse  entailed  by  sin  is  indeed  a  gospel,  and  especially  so  when  made 
as  the  result  of  the  incarnation,  obedience,  and  suffering  of  the  Son  oi 
God.  Such  an  offer  we  need  hardly  say  has  been  made,  and  that  thic 
*^ gospel"  is  destined  to  be  both  universal  and  perpetual  is  evident 
from  the  terms  of  the  apostolic  commission,  ^*  Go  ye  into  all  the  work 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,*'  Mark  xvi.  15.  Now,  if  when 
no  law  is  there  can  be  no  trangression,  the  converse  must  be  equally 
true,  that  where  trangression  i«,  tkere  must  be  law  also :  and  no  lea 
true  the  position  that  where  pardon  is  offered,  those  to  whom  it  i 
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offered  must  need  it  on  the  ground  of  being  sinnera.     As,  howeTer, 
pardon  is  offered  to  "  every  creature,"  it  follows  that  "  every  creature  " 
needs  it  as  the  transgressor  of  some  law :  that  that  law  is  the  Deca- 
logue we  shall  shortly  attempt  to  show.     It  will  scarcely  be  asserted 
tbat  the  words  "  every  creature  "  can  be  understood  as  meaning  less 
tkn  the  whole  human  race  in  all  generations  thenceforth  to  the  end  of 
time:  this  extent  of  application  is  required  from  the  terms  of  the  par- 
allel passage  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  where,  in  connexion  with  this  com- 
missioo,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  his  apostles  and 
their  successors  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  our  Lord  adds,  ^^I 
am  with  you  always^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world"     The  same  truth 
is  taught  implicitly  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  the  basis  on  which 
the  offer  of  pardon  is  made,  viz.,  the  death  of  Christ ;  which  is  de* 
Kribed,  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  as  ^*a  ransom  for  all"  he  is  set  forth  as  ^^  taking 
my  the  sins  of  the  worldy^  J ohn  i.  29;  Heb.  x.  12.     The  Apostle 
Peter  told  his  hearers  that  ^Hhe  promise  (of  the  gospel)  was  not  only 
** to  themselves  and  to  their  children,"  but  *'to  all  that  were  afar  off^ 
ereo  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  Acts  ii.  39;  and  that 
our  Lord  intended,  and  that  his  apostles  understood  his  intention,  that 
bb  gospel  should  be  perpetual,  is  further  evident  from  the  provision 
nade  for  its  propagation  and  perpetuation   in   the  establishment  of 
torches,  and  the  maintenance  by  them  of  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
^  one  of  which  his  followers  are  to  ^^  show  forth  his  death  till  he 
come"  again  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Bot  what  are  the  sins  for  which  pardon  is  offered  by  the  gospel  1  or, 
in  other  words.  What  law  is  it  for  the  violation  of  which  man  needs 
Mon  t     On  this  point  the  New  Testament  furnishes  ample  and  ac- 
c>iitte  information.    Our  Lord  himself — certainly  the  highest  authority 
'•can  refer  to  upon  such  a  point — distinctly  declares  "I  am  not  come 
^destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil,"  Matt.  v.  17.     Now, 
*Ule  we  cannot  deny  that  this  statement  includes  the  idea  of  the  ful- 
fcient  in  our  Lord's  own  person  of  both  the  Mosaic  or  ceremonial  law, 
^the  moral  law  which  was  incorporated  with  it,  it  is  evident  it  must 
^D  more  than  this;  for  if  his  fulfilment  of  either  exhausted  their 
J^ligations,  they  must  have  been — de  facto — "  destroyed  "  as  laws.    This 
I*  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  annulled  by  his  ful- 
fflment  of  it — the  antitype  rendering  the  existence  of  the  type  no 
longer  necessary : — but  to  suppose  him  to  refer  to  it  alone  in  the  abo^  e 
*^ment,  or  as  speaking  of  the  two  codes  as  synonymous,  would  im> 
plj  the  impossible  alternative  of  supposing  him  to  speak  either  in 
Ignorance  or  &lsehood,  inasmuch  as  if  by  ^Uhe  law"  which  he  came 
*  not  to  destroy,"  he  intended  Mosaism  as  including  the  moral  law,  he 
could  not  have  foreseen,  and  therefore  must  have  spoken  in  ignorance 
regarding  the  effects  of  his  own  teaching  and  work ;  but  if  he  did  fore- 
see these,  then  his  assertion  is  not  true.     Believing,  however,  that  he 
did  know  the  tendency  of  his  own  system,  we  can  only  avoid  the  other 
titematives  by  understanding  his  words  to  refer  to  a  distinction  per- 
fectly intelligible,  because  familiar  to  his  audience,  between  the  cere- 
monial system  of  Moses,  and  what  was  emphatically  "  The  law." 

That  this  law  was  the  moral  law  is  undeniable  from  the  fact  that  he 
forthwith  proceeds  to  expound  several  of  its  enactments,  as  weU  as  to 
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point  out  the  wide  extent  of  their  application  to  **the  thoughts  anc 
intents  of  the  heart;*'  and  to  urge  upon  all  who  wished  to  become  hi. 
disciples  a  corresponding  practice  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  Hi 
kingdom  and  its  blessings,  and  plainly  intimates  the  dependence  of  tb 
stability  of  his  kingdom  upon  this  law. 

We  may  add  in  reference  to  this  passage,  that  the  words  ''  destroy 
and  *' fulfil"  in  the  original  involve  the  meaning  we  have  given;  '*de 
stroy  "  bearing  several  shades  of  meaning  from  relaxation  to  subversioi 
or  abrogation,  and  ^^  fulfil "  the  idea  of  doing  or  adding  something  t 
another  thing  to  make  it  complete,  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  there 
fore  is  equivalent  to  *^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  so  much  as  rela: 
the  claims  of  the  law,  I  have  come  to  do  that  by  which  the  law  will  b 
rendered  complete  " — this  incompleteness  not  existing  in  the  law  itseL 
but  arising  from  the  discrepancy  occasioned  by  sin  between  it  and  mui 
so  that  he  could  no  longer  realize  the  end  of  the  law — righteousnesi 
But  ^^  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  th 
flesh,  God  (efiected  by)  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinfi 
flesh,  and  for  sin,"  <S^..  Rom.  viii.  3.  Hence  the  Apostle,  in  this  sam 
epistle,  iii.  31,  says,  "we  establish  the  law"  "through  faith,"  i.  e.,  o« 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  "Establish"  is  here  used  as  o[ 
posed  to  "  making  void,"  the  word  used  having  substantially  the  sam 
meaning  as  "  destroy  ;**  and  the  Apostle  here  solemnly  repudiates  tk 
imputation  to  the  gospel  of  a  tendency  to  abolish,  or  make  to  cea9< 
"  the  law,"  by  which,  in  the  context,  we  have  shown  he  intends  tl 
moral  law :  but  this  will  appear  still  clearer  when  we  remember  tht 
the  epistle  in  which  these  words  occur  was  addressed  to  Gentiles;  an 
further,  that  he  was  not  only  fully  aware  that  they  had  never  bee 
subject  to  the  ceremonial  law,  but  that  he  had  systematically  mail 
tained  their  freedom  from  its  claims,  and  had  steadfastly  resisted  evex 
attempt  of  his  former  co-religionists  to  impose  that  law  upon  the  Gei 
tiles,  though,  in  so  acting,  he  had  sufiered  much  obloquy  and  perseci 
tion.  Eoo. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


ON  PREACHING  AND  HEARING. 

Mb.  Editor, — The  attention  of  y#ur  readers  has  been  called,  in  T 
cent  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  to  the  practice  of  reading  sermons, 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  valuable  papers  that  have  appeared  on  tl» 
subject  might  be  followed  up  with  advantage  by  some  remarks  on  t^ 
stuff  sermons  should  be  made  of,  in  whatever  form  they  are  delivered 

I  think  ministers  ought  to  be  tenderly  sympathized  with,  consideri  t 
the  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  their  work.  Preach 
they  may — recite,  read,  or  extemporize — they  cannot  please  everybody 
and  this  is  not  their  aim — at  least  not  their  end.  Their  end  is  to  pro» 
their  hearers,  and  their  pleasing  them  is  only  important  as  conduoitf 
to  that  end.  The  faithful  minister  s  great  desire  and  endeavour  is 
save  himself  and  them  that  hear  him.  Ministers  have  always  a  varied 
of  classes  among  their  hearers ;  not  merely  as  converted  and  unooi 
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Terted;  bat  as  educated  and  illiterate — well-informed  and  ignorant — 
well-affected  and  prejudiced— candid  and  captious  ;  and  the  very  dis- 
eoones  or  portions  of  discourses  which  are  edifying  to  some  are  dis- 
tistefbl  to  others. 

Considering  these  things,  I  repeat  that  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
doenres  much  sympathy;  and  his  preaching  should  he  kindly  appro* 
ated  instead  of  being  harshly  jud^ped  and  heartlessly  censured.  I 
ftjthis  with  emphasis  as  prefatory  to  what  follows,  lest  any  should 
nppose  that  my  remarks  on  certain  defects  or  mistakes  in  the  style  of 
preftching  sometimes  met  with  are  prompted  by  a  censorious  spirit, 
ud  an  unfeeling  disregard  of  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  a  Christian 
puior  and  preacher. 

Those  who  have  written  on  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  have 
Wn  disposed  to  attribute  the  want  of  ministerial  success,  in  part  at 
kut,  to  that  cause.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  conceive  that  there  are 
ttber  things  to  be  taken  into  account  than  the  mere  mode  adopted  by 
tbe  preacher  in  addressing  his  people.  Is  not  what  he  says  an  element 
la  the  question  as  well  as  his  manner  of  saying  it  ?  Is  the  elocution 
lUand  the  doctrine  nothing  ?  Is  the  style  of  preaching  the  most  essen- 
till  matter,  or  the  thing  preached? 

In  taking  up  this  subject  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Scottish  Congre- 

gidonal  Magazine  is  a  periodical  rather  for  the  people  than  for  minis- 

Iters.    My  endeavour,  then,  will  be  to  convey  hints  to  hearers  as  well 

u  to  preachers,  and  before  I  have  done  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that 

vhile  there  may  be  defects  in  the  pulpit  there  may  be  faults  in  the 

pew;  nay  more,  that  if  the  preaching  be  not  of  the  best  kind,  it  may 

be  because  the  people  will  not  endure  better,  or  because  they  so  littlo 

profit  by  all  they  hear,  that  their  minister  is  obliged  to  dwell  upon 

fint  principles  and  elementary  lessons.     It  was  because  the  Hebrews 

veredall  of  hearing,  and  were  become  such  as  had  need  of  milk  and 

Mi  of  strong  meat,  that  the  Apostle  had  to  teach  them  again  which  be 

lb  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

Doubtless  the  ministry  should  act  powerfully  on  the  people,  correct- 
^iA  well  as  teaching,  elevating  and  refining  as  well  as  attracting,  but 
'tis  no  less  true  that  the  pew  reacts  upon  the  pulpit,  and  it  is  when 
^th  are  acting  in  concert  and  reciprocating  an  influence  for  good,  that 
Fofiperity  may  be  expected,  and  minister  and  people  rejoice  together. 
The  word  of  God  is  the  christian  minister's  text-book,  and  the  sim- 
and  justest  idea  of  his  work^s,  that  of  bringing  its  truths  to  bear 
OQ  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  hearers.  His  preaching  should,  there- 
fore, be  a  counterpart  of  ^^ die  booky'  making  those  subjects  prominent 
^bich  it  makes  prominent,  find  leaving  on  the  minds  of  the  people  an 
'i^reeeion  corresponding  to  the  impression  made  upon  a  serious  student 
of  divine  revelation;  at  the  same  time  making  plain,  as  far  as  may  be, 
*W  the  inspired  page  may  present  obscurely  to  an  unlearned  reader, 
^d  withal,  showing  that  he  has  caught  the  Spibit  of  the  Bookj  and 
"^^9  to  transfuse  it  into  the  people  he  teaches  that  it  may  become 
spirit  and  life  to  their  souls. 

A  christian  disciple,  however,  is  sometimes  painfully  conscious  of  a 
P^  difference  between  the  impression  made  upon  his  heart  and  con- 
^ence  by  the  prayerful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  impression  made 
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by  some  sermons  he  hears.  It  is  not  that  the  Bible  contains  the 
of  God,  and  the  sermon  only  the  words  of  man.  It  is  something 
ferent  in  the  lessons  as  they  stand  in  the  book  from  the  lessons  as 
are  given  forth  from  the  pulpit. 

The  Bible  does  not  flatter.  It  points  out  the  duty,  danger,  priT 
and  temptation  of  each  and  of  all.  It  sends  the  belierer  to  the  t! 
of  grace  that  he  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in 
of  need.  It  shuts  up  the  sinner  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  showc 
what  he  is  and  what  he  needs,  and  tells  him  what  to  do. 

The  minister  mny  jlatter  as  little  as  the  Bible,  but  the  word  ma 
be  so  skilfully  divided  that  each  hearer  may  have  his  portion,  or 
what  is  intended  for  him  or  intended  for  another.  If  the  milk  be , 
to  the  mature  and  full  grown,  while  the  strong  meat  is  given  t 
babes,  neither  class  will  be  profited.  Thus  there  is  no  salutary  im 
sion;  no  conviction  of  sin ;  no  aspiration  after  higher  attainment, 
so  the  preacher  loses  his  labour,  and  the  hearer  receives  no  profit 

Preparation  for  the  pulpit  should  be  attended  to  with  specific  : 
ence  to  the  class  or  classes  of  people  who  are  to  hear  the  disc< 
This  involves  some  knowledge  of  what  the  people  are,  and  what 
most  need  to  be  taught.  The  gospel  of  salvation  is  of  course  neve 
seasonable  and  never  unsuitable,  but  in  the  wonderfully  varied 
nexions  of  divine  truth,  and  the  adaptation  of  it  to  the  state  anc 
cumstances  of  hearers,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  much  wi 
and  discrimination,  and  for  want  of  this  the  word  preached  often 
without  effect  upon  dull  ears  and  drowsy  hearts. 

I  do  not  refer  here  \o  preaching  of  a  weak,  watery  kind:  it 
be  able  and  well  studied :  nor  do  I  refer  to  preaching  of  a  crud 
raw  kind,  made  up  of  confused  thoughts,  expressed  in  ill-com 
sentences :  it  may  be  polished  enough,  and  faultless  in  point  of  e 
neither  do  I  refer  to  preaching  of  doubtful  orthodoxy :  it  ms 
sound  and  true-— nothing  in  it  offensive  as  at  variance  with  cre< 
with  pure  morality :  but  it  may  evince  a  want  of  judgrn^erU — it 
fail  in  the  discrimination  of  character  —  apparently  justifying 
wicked  and  condemning  the  righteous;  or  at  least  so  imperfectly? 
tinguishing  each  that  hearers  of  the  one  class  are  apparently  cunfoi 
with  the  other,  and  so  the  preacher  may  make  sad  those  who 
ought  to  have  comforted,  and  dismissed,  with  a  flattering  unctic 
their  souls,  those  who  should  have  been  sent  away  with  the  arro^ 
conviction  rankling  in  their  consciences. 

Such  discourses  resemble  the  pictures  produced  by  unskilful  paii 
which  may  contain  many  figures  of  men,  meant  to  represent  \ 
nobles,  citizens,  peasants,  but  they  are  i&like  any  living  realit 
mere  fetncy  pictures,  not  portraits — and  bearing  no  marks  of  indi 
ality,  truth,  and  nature.  No  one  can  tell  who  is  the  prince  and 
the  peasant.  The  man  who  would  paint  character  in  a  sermon,  < 
present  a  face  on  canvas,  must  study  living  originals,  and  transfe 
lineaments,  which  will  be  recognised  as  those  of  reality, — every  s 
one  of  vivid  truth  and  realizing  expression. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  preacher  should  so  depict  the  ] 
liarities  of  individuals  that  his  description  may  lead  to  the  discovc 
the  person  he  meant  it  for.     Not  at  all.     The  thing  intended  is  ths 
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daua  ioto  which  an  audience  may  be  dirided  should  be  so  marked  and 
JifltiDgaished,  and  the  traits  peculiar  to  each  so  set  forth,  that  each 
bearer  may  perceire  that  he  is  described — and  thus  the  warn  lug  or  en- 
eonngement,  the  reproof,  exhortation,  or  instruction  intended  for  him 
mj  be  duly  received,  and  not  passed  by  as  sometking  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with. 

Bat  here  wisdom  roust  be  exercised  and  care  taken  to  show  that 
IndiTidQals  of  a  class  may  not  have  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  class 
iallj  developed.  The  backslider  may  be  one  only  in  an  incipient  stage, 
ud  may  not  be  fully  formed  in  all  the  sad  and  withering  symptoms  of 
IB  unhappy  and  far-gone  wanderer  from  God.  The  covetous  man,  the 
iorer  of  pleasure,  the  passionate  man,  the  proud  man,  may  have  soften* 
ia^  and  redeeming  qualities,  and  yet  belong  to  the  class  respectively 
^oted  by  these  epithets.  So,  neither  should  the  qualifying  elements  of 
tW  character  be  denied,  nor  should  the  existence  of  these  favourable  marks 
fo  to  disprove  the  fact  that  after  all  the  individual  may  be  and  must  be 
nekoned  one  who  has  spots  that  are  not  the  spots  of  God's  children. 

Again,  in  describing  the  believer's  character  and  experience,  some- 
tioes  epithets  are  multiplied  and  figures  of  speech  lavis^hed  in  exhibit- 
ing him  as  so  filled  with  divine  love,  and  so  overflowing  with  heavenly 
coosolation,  and  so  dead  to  the  world,  and  so  raised  above  its  fascinations, 
Weatbiug  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  so  forth,  that  he  seems  already 
perfect    The  efifect  of  this  description  on  the  mind  of  some  timid  and 
lel^scnitinizing  Christian  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment, for  he  says,  ^'  if  this  be  the  character  of  a  disciple,  /  am  not  one." 
On  another  mind  the  efifect  is  to  create  suspicion  that  the  preacher 
knows  not  what  he  is  saying,  and  is  speaking  more  from  fancy  than 
hm  hctf  and  so  there  is  no  conviction  of  shortcoming  in  the  con- 
vioQiness  of  not  resembling  the  fancy  picture ;  and  no  aspiration  and 
^eflbrt  to  resemble  it,  for  that  is  at  once  set  down  as  impracticable. 
Similar  extravagance  is  also  sometimes  shown  in  depicting  the  state 
lid  character  of  the  unbeliever.     The  doctrine  of  human  depravity  is 
*i*ight  forward  as  illustrated  in  all  its  grossest  and  most  revolting  fca- 
^in  the  case  of  every  individual  who  is  not  renewed  in  the  spirit 
^^  mind.     He  is  described  not  merely  as  without  God  and  without 
^e,  bat  as  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  impurity,  filled  with  malice, 
^^7,  envy,  hatred,  murder,  destitute  of  truth,  honour,  humanity,  as 
Radj  for  the  most  atrocious  wickedness,  as  little  better  than  a  devil 
ncuDate.     Now,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  gives  no  countenance  to 
^  declamation.     It  is  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  the  doctrine ;  and 
*ocb  preaching  must  have  the  tendency  to  produce  revulsion  of  heart 
sgiinst  divine  truth  altogether  if  this  be  taken  as  a  correct  exponent  of  it. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  mind  left  to  itself,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  force  of  certain  temptations,  without  divine  aid  to  resist  and  over- 
<Mine,  is  capriole  of  sinking  into  all  these  depths  of  depravity,  and  quite 
Mother  thing  to  say  that  in  every  case  these  evils  have  been  actually 
perpetrated. 

To  accuse  all  unbelievers  indiscriminately  as  guilty  of  all  the  sins 
into  which  they  might  possibly  fall,  is  to  bring  a  false  accusation 
against  them ;  and  the  effect  must  be,  either  that  they  are  hardened  in 
Bobeiiei^  and  especially  unbelief  of  such  doctrines  as  are  thus  propounded 
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to  them;  beoause  thej  bave  the  witness  in  themselves  of  their 
hood,  or,  they  maj  conclude  themselves  to  be  no  unbelievers,  i 
be  the  character  of  that  class  of  men,  for  well  they  are  assured  t! 
scription  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  for  ministers  in  their  descri 
of  character  whether  of  saints  or  sinners,  to  take  their  views  froi 
life — and  simply,  faithfully,  and  graphically  describe  what  thej 
seen  and  known.  This  is  the  method  of  Scripture.  There  God' 
pie  are  held  up  to  view  as  but  imperfectly  renewed,  and  this  im] 
tion  not  merely  experienced  by  themselves  in  secret,  but  som( 
visibly  and  painfully  manifested  in  the  view  of  others.  The  i 
verted  again  are  not  spoken  of  as  a  mass  of  evil — with  nothing  t 
lovely,  or  honourable  or  of  good  report  to  be  seen  in  them.  Th( 
not  saints,  but  they  are  not  devils. 

Another  practical  mistake  is  sometimes  committed,  which  ma^ 
be  noticed,  as  it  greatly  mars  the  usefulness  of  pulpit  ministrations, 
refer  to  the  argumentative  strain  of  preaching  employed  by 
preachers  upon  all  subjects.  If  the  certainty  of  death  were  the  si 
it  would  be  absurd  surely  to  occupy  half  the  sermon  with  a  1 
proof  of  it.  But  sometimes  on  topics  as  little  disputed  as  the  ( 
our  mortality,  the  preacher  heaps  up  proofs  and  arguments  and  r( 
ings  as  if  his  audience  were  a  company  of  sceptics  on  the  poin 
would  not  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  demonstrating, 
the  while  they  to  a  man  fully  admit  the  truth  before  them,  brin 
one  doubt  or  cavil  against  it.  What  they  need  is  to  have  their  i 
aroused  to  the  practical  consequences  of  admitting  it.  It  is  super 
to  prove  to  a  man  that  he  must  die;  but  it  is  important  to  urg< 
to  consider  his  latter  end,  and  to  see  that  he  is  prepared  for  the 
change  awaiting  him.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  resi 
tion  of  Christ,  or  of  the  power  of  God,  or  any  other  doctrine  of  r< 
tion,  to  one  who  believes  that  revelation.  To  him  the  fact  that  si 
point  is  asserted  in  the  Bible,  renders  all  attempt  to  prove  the  tru 
that  point  simply  ridiculous.  Much  of  this  sort  of  preaching  is 
as  far  aside  from  the  point  as  it  would  be  for  a  physician  in  an  infii 
to  lecture  his  patients  on  the  characteristics  of  a  sound  constituti< 
the  theory  of  the  nerves,  or  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  provi 
them  that  disease  is  painful  and  health  a  blessing.  The  patient ' 
no  such  lecturing.  He  wants  the  skilful  treatment  of  his  malady. 
As  the  physician  knows  or  should  know  that  his  business  wit 
patients  is  to  restore  them  to  health — the  christian  preacher  is  t 
member  that  his  concern  with  his  people  is  to  promote  their  salv] 
The  minister  is  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  Ho  must  pretuk  Chr 
the  people.  The  ignorant  must  be  taught  the  first  elements  of  a 
knowledge.  The  careless  must  be  aroused  to  attend  to  the  things 
are  spoken.  The  instructed  are  to  be  warned  not  to  rest  in  the 
of  knowledge,  and  to  be  reminded  that  men  are  not  saved  by  he 
the  gospel  but  by  believing  it.  But  all  this  implies  that  the  pre 
treats  some  as  ignorant,  others  as  careless,  others  as  formalists,  o 
as  of  doubtful  sincerity,  others  as  of  doubtful  earnestness.  1 
practically  forget  these  distinctions,  and  address  the  ignorant  h 
as  if  he  already  knew  the  truth, — the  careless,  as  if  he  wen 
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fndj  impressed  with  it, — Uie  man  who  UDderstands  the  gospel  method 
ifaiJvation,  as  if  he  necessarilj  believed  it, — and  the  formal  professor, 
» If  he  were  a  consistent  belierer,  adominp:  the  doctrine  of  God  his 
Sariour  in  all  things,  he  is  guilty  of  gross  inattention  to  his  duty,  and 
bjbifl  random  scattering  of  the  precious  seed  of  God's  word,  does  much 
to  foeter  self-delusion  among  his  hearers.  Under  such  a  ministry  the 
igDomnt  must  continue  ignorant,  the  careless  continue  careless,  the 
fbnoalist  continue  to  deceive  himself,  and  mere  knowledge  be  taken  for 
tlie  £uth  of  the  gospel ;  God's  arrows  are  blunted,  and  his  word  is  no 
longer  a  sharp  two-edged  sword. 

These  observations  have  extended  so  much  beyond  my  calculations, 
tkt  I  must  crave  the  patience  of  the  readers  of  the  magazine  if  I  can- 
wteonclnde  ail  1  had  to  say  in  this  number.  The  questions  touched 
•  are  vital  ones,  and  perhaps  your  space  could  not  be  more  worthily 
flod  than  with  the  discussion  of  what  relates  to  the  preaching  and  the 
ksrvng  of  God's  truth,  were  it  but  treated  with  the  ability  the  subject 
^■mnds.  I,  at  any  rate,  offer  my  mite,  and  shall  rejoice  if  any  hints 
Mf  thrown  out,  or  to  appear  in  the  sequel,  lead  some  one,  of  adequate 
pi^  of  thought  and  thorough  insight  into  the  whole  subject,  to  do  it 
loreJQstice  than  my  pen  can  reach.     Yours,  <&c., 

KHPTH. 

N  B. — I  hope  to  send  you  another  letter  for  a  future  number. 


EVILS  LAMENTED,  AND  REMEDIES  PROPOSED. 

TiioiroHoiTT  our  intercourse  with  Christian  ministers,  and  amidst  our 
vviderings  through  the  churches,  we  have  found  one  lamentation  em- 
Wied  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report, 
^|o  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?"  Pastors  have  been 
Weraged,  and  sought  other  spheres  of  labour,  and  churches  once 
•iUij  and  prospering,  have  in  some  cases  become  weak,  and  their 
Ijlkhas  well  nigh  gone  out.  Church  membership  has  not  increased 
*  it  once  did  by  accessions  from  the  world.  The  families  of  the 
^oreh  have  from  time  to  time  yielded  their  quota,  but  even  among 
^  many  have  stood  aloof  and  felt  no  attraction  among  the  people  of 
M  around  them  to  win  them  to  decision. 

The  anxious  pastor  mourns  and  weeps  over  it  in  his  closet,  and 
^<*iiM8  with  a  burdened  spirit  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  more  thoughtful  of 
^0  people  deplore  the  apathetic  and  death-like  slumber.  They  long 
and  pray  for  a  return  of  pentecostal  times. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  do  we  need?  What  are  the  lessons 
^ttghtns? 

When  an  ancient  people  was  surrounded  with  foes,  Demosthenes 
^"^  who  not  only  studied  what  to  say  but  how  to  say  it,  and  after 
°nii^  his  auditors  with  his  enthusiasm,  he  descended  from  the  tribune 
*^d  joined  the  ranks  and  led  them  on  to  victory. 

When  Europe  lay  slumbering  in  the  calm  of  the  dark  apes,  Peter 
*•  Hermit  arose,  and  with  the  vehemence  of  his  address  aroused  kings, 
^^^  and  people,  to  the  foolish  and  fatal  war  of  the  crusades. 

New  SmiEfl.— Vol.  VIII.  h 
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When  the  church  was  spell-bonnd  by  the  delusions  of  the  church  ol 
Rome,  Luther  arose,  and,  aided  by  Zwingle  and  Melancthon,  awoke  Ui 
life  and  energy  the  lethargic  people,  and  began  the  work  of  the  Bd- 
formation. 

When,  in  later  times,  the  church  in  these  realms  had  sunk  to  for- 
malism and  Erastianism,  Whitefield  and  Wesley  arose,  and  throughout  the 
land  proclaimed  Christ  alone  as  the  sinner's  refuge,  and  ''  great  mm 
the  multitude  of  them  that  believed." 

The  church  stands  again  in  need  of  great  leaders  among  her  preaefa* 
crs — men  possessed  with  the  natural  and  acquired  eloquence  of  a  De* 
mosthenes ;  above,  yet  of  the  people ;  leaders  possessed  with  the  Mil 
of  Luther,  who  shall  speak  plainly  and  perhaps  bluntly  the  doctrines  of 
our  most  holy  faith.  Men  like  unto  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  who  sbil 
burn  with  anxiety  for  souls  dying  around  them.  Men  who  shail 
awaken  even  our  pastors  to  ponder  still  more  earnestly  the  truths  thtf 
preach ;  fired  with  the  earnestness  of  another  Paul,  with  the  energy  it- 
another  Chalmers,  and  the  eloquence  of  another  Hall.  We  want  ttl ' 
earnest  ministry^  whose  whole  spirit  shall  be  filled  with  the  importaooi 
of  their  message, — who  shall  feel  the  value  of  the  souls  around  then. 
We  want  men  who,  under  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  long  for 
the  return  of  the  hours  of  service,  that  like  an  avalanche  they  maj 
pour  forth  their  words,  so  that  under  their  sermons  there  may  be  no 
listless  hearer. 

The  object  is  not  the  conquest  of  a  world,  it  is  the  salvation  of  souls, 
which  cannot  be  exchanged  for  the  gold  of  Ophir  or  the  treasury  of  tho 
world.  The  cry  is  for  an  earnest  ministry^  who  shall  leave  polemics  for 
the  school  or  university,  who  shall  appear  all> powerful  in  the  pulpiii 
with  such  subjects  as  redemption  and  salvation,  a  hell  to  flee  from  aod 
a  heaven  to  gain. 

The  people  have  in  all  ages  taken  their  cue  from  their  leadeii) 
whether  in  the  battle-field,  the  senate,  or  the  church,  and  hence  wo 
pray  that  the  Lord,  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  would  look  down  oi 
his  people,  and  raise  them  up  a  man  or  men,  who  shall  either  chalk  oit 
a  new  course  for  themselves,  or  so  use  the  present  materials  as  shiU 
invest  them  with  a  new  character  and  a  new  power,  that  better  day* 
may  dawn  and  brighter  skies  shine  over  us,  that  our  ministers  may 
rejoice  in  more  joyful  times,  when  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  shall  de* 
scend  upon  his  prophets  and  make  them  all  that  his  servants  ought  to  bo- 
Is  this  all  we  need  ?     We  turn  from  the  pulpit  to  the  pew,  to  tho0C 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  church, — those  who  profess  to  be  Christie 
in  truth  as  well  as  in  name — and  we  need  a  great  revolution  here.   W^ 
find  the  line  which  separates  the  people  of  God  from  others  undefine^l 
— we  find  business  esteemed  as  the  chief  concern  of  one's  existeno^ 
— ^the  maxims  of  the  world  followed, — a  talk  of  more  liberal  times  th»>i 
those  of  our  forefathers, — 'Hoo  much  bigotry  does  not  do,"  say  som^ 
So  say  we,  but  we  would  hail  with  delight  a  return  to  the  sternness  O 
our  forefathers'  Christian  profession. 

"They  were  high-minded  men," 

they  adopted  the  faith  of  Christ  from  conviction,  they  clung  to  tl» 
Bible  as  the  only  star  to  guide  them  across  life's  stormy  main, — the^ 
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lid  courted  the  societj  of  their  fellow-belieyers.     We  iieed  a 

>  oatponring  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  awake  God's  believing  people 
ener  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  profession. 

Deed  a  Christian  people,  ''  holding  forth  the  word  of  life  **  in  the 
the  workshop,  in  the  coanting-house,  on  'Change;  ^'having 
•nversation  only  as  it  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ;"  *' honest 
ill  men  ;"  '^yielding  themselves  np  unto  God  as  those  that  are 
dm  the  dead  ;"  ^'  presenting  their  bodies  as  living  sacrifices,  holy, 
ble  unto  God;"  ''being  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  trans- 
by  the  renewing  of  their  minds;"  ''steadfast,  unmoveable, 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;*'  "  having  their  loins  girt 
rith  truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness;" 
ig  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching 
to  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  ;"  "  not  forsaking  the 
ing  of  themselves  together  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  exhort- 
another  daily ;"  "  redeeming  the  time,  seeing  the  days  are  evil." 
e  are  apostolic  words,  and  they  are  neither  of  local  reference 
temporary  obligation.  They  are  recorded  for  all  time, — they 
licable  to  every  phase  of  society,  whether  it  be  amid  the  com- 
nd  bustle  of  our  large  cities  in  1858,  or  amongst  the  wan- 
tribes  in  Central  Africa.  They  will  apply  alike  to  the  mer- 
f  London  and  to  the  simple  shepherd  who  watches  his  flocks  on 
iS  of  our  Scottish  hills.     The  precepts  so  enjoined  are  a  guide 

jeed  a  Christian  people  more  in  love  tvUh  the  toord  of  God^  more 
fd  for  the  God  they  servey  more  in  love  with  the  house  of  God 
)  prayer  meeting^  more  spiritually-minded^  more  anxious  after 
sperity  of  their  souls,  and  blushing  not  when  the  religion  of  the 
they  love  is  the  theme  of  conversation-. 

)  let  the  influence  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  Bible  lose  their 
len  there  is  a  gliding  into  the  stream  of  fashion;  the  anxieties  of 
I  increase,  and  a  harder  trade  pushed  to  compete  with  and  over- 
ome  rival  neighbour, — unprincipled  men  are  invited  to  join  the 
"eat  schemes  are  set  on  foot — some  succeed  while  others  fail — 
mes  a  crash,  and  hundreds  are  ruined.  And  does  not  the  voice 
Mmighty  Ruler  speak  in  these  disasters  to  those  who  know  him 
"be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out"  whether  it  be  in  the  covert 
r  the  more  respectable  speculator  who  breaks  every  law  of  mo- 
Does  not  the  Christian's  God  speak  and  bid  us  look  back  to 
36  when  His  service  began  to  be  neglected,  and  the  straight  path 
r  forsaken  ? 

the  church  arise  and  see  her  high  destiny.  Let  her  members 
I7  return  to  the  path  of  peace  and  safety,  and  with  deep  humili- 
vA  prayer  before  God,  confess  their  sins,  and  plead  for  a  return 

>  &voQr  and  blessing,  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
inreh  shall  shine  forth  in  all  her  beauty  as  in  days  of  old. 

g.  T. 


I 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  SCOTTISH  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  address  the  following  obsem 
tioDS  to  you  relating  to  the  present  condition  of  our  churches  in  Soo( 
land,  and  to  the  best  means  of  improving  them.  I  have  reflected  not 
little  upon  this  subject,  have  observed,  so  far  as  my  means  of  obsen'i 
tion  extend,  and  have  availed  myself  of  the  experience  of  others,  wber 
my  own  personal  information  was  defective. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  d) 
subject,  and  in  the  following  observations  have  not  gone  beyond  tli 
truth.  Should  there  appear  a  too  great  warmth  of  statement,  I  trv| 
you  will  pardon  me,  and  attribute  it  to  what  I  trust  I  really  feelH 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Christ's  church.  I  think,  Sir,  it  will  generalt 
be  admitted,  that  there  is  at  present  among  the  Congregationalisti  I 
Scotland,  not  that  amount  of  success — that  extent  of  increase,  which,  <| 
der  the  circumstances,  we  should  reasonably  expect.  This  is  vitttl 
in  a  general  dissatisfaction  among  our  people — not  a  few  of  our  churdif 
are  in  a  weak  and  languishing  condition — while  there  are  others  wlu| 
.  have  altogether  ceased  to  exist. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  question  which  presents  itself  is,  Whi 
is  the  cause  of  these  things  ?  The  cause  assigned  by  not  a  few  of  thoi 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  topic,  is  want  of  piety,  or,  moi 
properly,  decline  of  piety.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  thl 
this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  cause  of  the  evils  complained  of ;  but,  at  A 
same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  chief  cause,  much  less  the  m1 
or  exclusive  cause  ;  I  believe  other  causes  exist,  nay,  I  am  of  opinii 
that  the  decline  of  piety,  of  which  we  complain,  is  itself  rather  A 
effect  than  a  cause.  If  this  be  true,  then^  could  we  devise  remedi( 
measures  to  remove  these,  it  would  be  found  that  this  would  have  < 
beneficial  effect  upon  even  the  piety  of  our  churches. 

The  main  source  of  the  evils— that  from  which  minor  causes  spring- 
is,  I  am  convinced,  the  isolated  state  of  our  churches  with  respect  I 
each  other.  Our  churches  lie  scattered  through  the  various  towns  ai 
villages  of  Scotland,  some,  it  may  be,  situated  at  a  considerable  dii 
tance  from  each  other,  and  thus  offering  few  facilities  for  brothei^ 
intercourse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  whatever  excuse  may  be  alleged,  it  I 
true,  so  £ar  as  my  experience  goes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  ooi 
firmed  by  the  experience  of  others,  that  there  is  nothing  hardly  in  W 
body  of  that  general  denominational  interest^  of  that  warm  seal  for  w 
tvelfare  of  the  churcfies  as  a  whole^  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  membfif 
of  other  denominations.  Here,  Sir,  I  might  refer  for  the  support  of  JH 
statement  to  the  pages  of  our  Annual  Report ;  and  should  any  readf 
be  obstinately  inclined  to  question  its  truth,  I  hope  he  will  turn  to  tbi 
Report,  and  read  and  inwardly  digest  its  contents.  Very  commonly 
Sir,  our  churches  are  either  indifferent  to,  or  even  jealous  of,  each  other 
welfare.  The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Philippians,  laments  tin 
he  ha«l  no  man  like-minded,  who  would  naturally  care  for  their  stoU 
uuil  that  all  seek  their  own  things,  and  not  the  things  which  are  Jeeo 
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Cbrist  8 ;  bat  had  he  lived  in  modem  times,  and  been  an  "  Indepen- 
dent," he  would  have  had  occasion  to  lament  it  much  more.     Bat  I 
liaTe  made  a  false  supposition,  for  I  am  quite  certain  that  Paul,  had  he 
Bred  in  these  times,  would  not  have  been  an  *^ Independent'  in  the 
lense  that  a  great  many  seem  to  understand  the  term.     He  would  have 
been,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  Congregationalist ;  but  I  am  satisfied  he  would 
kre  abjured  '^  Independency"  according  to  some  people's  notions  of  it. 
An  ^  Independent,"  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  is  one  who  '^  minds  his 
ovn  things*' — the  things  of  his  own  church  or  section,  and  cares  very 
fitde  for  the  welfare  of  others.     He  has  a  strong  conviction  that  he  is 
II  good  as  his  neighbours,  and  nobody  has  any  business  to  meddle  with 
lis  affairs.     All  advice  or  counsel  from  sister  churches,  he  rejects  as 
tasrfering  too  much  with  his  idol — his  '*  Independency.*'     Were  his 
fDneiples    carried    out    to    their    logical    conclusion,    each    church 
ffnld  consist  of  one   single  individual  quite  ^^independent"   of  all 
Aet  individuals,   but  as  it  is  difficult  to  reach   this   perfection  in 
faeiice,  the  holders  of  this  view  are  content  to  approximate  as  nearly 
ti  it  as  possible,  by  breaking  asunder  upon  any  pretext  or  none,  into 
•elions,  each  of  which  sets  up  a  new  ^^  cause.'*     I  am  not  conscious  of 
lnving  given  any  caricature  in  the  above  description.     Against  this 
nehristian  and  schismatic  spirit,  against  those  who  thus  mangle  the 
body  of  Christ,  I  oppose  true  Congregational  principles,  which  regard 
dw  church  as  a  community  constituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  governed 
hy  His  laws,  a  community  not  to  be  broken  asunder  by  any  individual 
m  Bumber  of  individuals,  without  their  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism, 
ad  in  which  a  love  of,  and  deference  to,  the  brethren,  is  an  essential 
fnsciple,  the  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  proof,  that  the  members  of 
fte  commnnity  have  the  love  of  the  Father  in  them. 

Now,  Sir,   I  firmly  believe  that  the  evils  of  which  we  have  to 
mpbin,  arise  from  the  views  of  which  I  have  spoken  usurping  the 

tof  true  Congregationalism.     I  cannot  believe  that  the  founders  of 
sh  Congregationalism  ever  dreamt  of — as  any  part  of  their  mis* 
Mi-the    setting    up  of    this    I>am-as-good-as-you    principle.      On 
At  contrary,  I  firmly  believe  that,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
(fedi  in  the  fellowship  of  the  saints — in  removing  foreign  elements — 
ttj  beliered  they  were  creating  a  firmer  organization  and  constituting 
i  doeer  and  more  intimate  union.     But  methinks,  I  hear  some  one 
MJ,  ^Let  us  have  no  denominationalism."     This,  Sir,  is  a  piece  of 
^i^  of  which  we  hear  frequently  in  the  present  day.     Let  me  be  per- 
>tttl«i  to  say,  that  much  of  this  universal  philanthropy,  and  world- 
^e  charity,  arises,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  sheer  indifference  to  prin- 
^ile.  Our  fiathers,  in  their  wisdom,  had  a  proverb,  that  charity  begins 
I  tthome,  and  Paul  calls  upon  his  brethren  to  remember  specially  *Hhe 
I  kiiehold  of  fiftith."     But  we.  Sir,  have  arrived  at  a  greater  state  of 
{  l^ghtenment,  and  know  better  now-a-days.    To  my  mind.  Sir,  this 
I  ^difference  to  our  Qwn  denomination  is  a  melancholy  matter  to  boast 
i  ^    It  means  that  we  have  gone  out  from  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
wmed  a  community  upon  principles  to  which  we  are  quite  indifferent. 
I' we  are  not  justified  iu  the  assertion  of  our  principles,  then  are  we 
Mhinnatics,  and  what  excuse  have  we  for  being  so  ? 
Thia  isolation  and  indifference  being  then  the  cause  of  our  present 
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decline,  what  can  we  do  for  its  removal  1    I  believe  much  may  he  dont 
to  draw  our  people  closer  together,  to  encourage  and  animate  them  'a 
carrying  on  the  good  work.     Let  us  look  back  to  Congregatiooaliia  j 
as  it  was.     Then,  although  our  churches  were  not  in  theory  so' w«il 
organized  as  at  present,  yet  there  was  public  spirit,  there  was  pablii 
zeal  amongst  us.     Each  Congregationalist  minister  did  not  obstinatelj' 
stick  to  his  own  parish,  nor  did  our  churches  exist  in  such  an  indiffiBN] 
ent  and  isolated  condition.     Many  went  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  vAl 
love  were  increased.     There  were  frequent  deputations  sent  to  visit 
churches  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    There  existel 
a  common  feeling,  and  a  common  purpose.     What  can  we  do  to  reviif^ 
this  state  of  things.     Much.    Let  there  be  more  fsbqubnt  sxchahc 
among  our  ministers,  and  a  more  extended  intercommunication 
our  people,  by  fellowship  meetings  and  prater  MEErmos. 

Let  an  annual  deputation   be  appointed  to  visit  all  our  chui 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  spiritual  condition,  the  gath< 
of  proper  ecclesiastical  statistics,  to  make  collections  for  the  comi 
cause,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  brethren  in  the  good  work, 
give  advice  and  counsel  when  needed  ;  and  if  this  and  kindred  measi 
were  adopted,  I  feel  certain  that  we  should  have  no  longer  reason 
complain  of  our  leanness  and  barrenness;  but  all  the  churches  having 
being  edified,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  comfort 
the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  multiplied. 

A  Congregationalist. 
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One  of  the  many  advantages  of  London  life,  is  the  facility  which  ii- 
now  afforded  by  local  railways  and  river  steamboats  for  escaping  (wtk  ' 
its  turmoil  to  the  quiet  of  one  or  other  of  its  suburban  retreats.    1^ 
enjoy  this  relief  we  were  one  day  walking  along  by  Greenwich 


when  a  gentlemanly  looking  person  inquired — *•*•  If  you  please,  Sir,  tt|| 
this  the  way  to  Blackheath?*'     Having  shown  him  how  to  get  to  tfaffj 
Heath,  he  said,  ^^  I  perceive  you  are  a  Scotsman  ;"  and  being  assoraA^ 
that  he  was  right,  he  replied,  ^' And  so  am  I;"  thus  affording  anotblff-v 
proof  of  the  migratory  character  of  our  countrymen,  and  giving  soa^ 
countenance  to  the  conjecture  that  if  the  north  pole  shall  ever  be  dwf 
covered,  a  Scotsman  will  be  found  perched  upon  the  top  of  it.     In  thii^ 
case,  however,  there  was  more  profit  in  the  recognition  of  nationl 
sympathies  than  is  usually  realized,  for  not  only  was  the  stranger  i 
countryman,  but  a  truly  devoted  Christian,  who  had  just  returned  froM 
the  East,  after  being  in  the  Crimean  war  as  a  volunteer  surgeon,  who 
offered  his  services  with  a  view  to  do  good  both  to  the  bodies  and  soidt  . 
of  the  Turkish  contingent.     In  this  too  he  had  been  very  succeasfolf 
and  his  experience  goes  farther  than  anything  we  had  previously  m«i 
with  to  show  how   we  may  overthrow  Mahomedanism,  and  thus  be- 
come instrumental  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  that  this 
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I  loni  Eapbraies  shall  yet  be  dried  up.     Archimedes  once  said,  *'  Give 
'  M  ft  point  beyond  the  globe,  and  I  will  raise  it  from  its  place." 
*^Gire  me  a  fulcrum  for  the  Bible,"  said  this  christian  stranger,  ^*  and 
Xfthomedanism  must  £ei11.'*     And  then  we  had  the  following  facts  : 

I  famished  myself  with  a  good  supply  of  New  Testaments  in  the 

Ttricish  language,  and  especially  of  Armenian  New  Testaments.     Hav- 

mg  ascertained  who  was  the  best  reader  in  a  company  of  soldiers,  I 

i«d  a  portion  of  this  book  to  him  by  himself  alone,  and  affectionately 

Migfat  to  interest  him  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  Saviour.     When 

[  feond  him  thus  interested,  I  made  a  present  of  a  New  Testament  to 

kiD,  and  urged  him  to  read  it  to  his  companions  when  they  were  off 

kty,  and  whenever  he  thought  they  would  be  disposed  to  listen.     In 

AIb  way  I  got  many  of  the  Turks  and  Armenians  to  read  the  New 

Ttttament,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  evidently  brought  under  the 

■ring  power  of  the  gospel.     I  have  slipped  near  to  a  company  of 

ikm  soldier  Turks  at  night,  as  they  were  seated  around  the  watch- 

kt,  and  have  heard  one  reading  while  the  others  listened,  and  every 

Mr  and  then  stopped  him  that  they  might  understand  what  was  read.. 

Iky  were  generally  very  inquisitive,  and  very  earnest,  but  I  always 

btiid  them  teachable,  and  when  they  came  to  know  how  the  Jews 

Mated  Christ,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  restrain  their  indignation 

ttainst  them.     One  man  in  particular  became  a  decided  and  useful 

[SuiBtian,  though  he  dared  not  then  profess  his  Christianity  openly. 

kfter  being  separated  from  him  for  a  time  we  met  again  at  Kertch, 

ud  as  I  edged  in  beside  him  while  on  the  march  one  day,  and  asked 

if  he  had  still  the  book  I  gave  him,  he  opened  up  the  loose  dress  which 

trrered  his  breast,  and  there  I  found  the  New  Testament  in  a  silken 

Wg.  and   placed  just  over  his  heart,  where,  in  common  with  other 

Uomed^ns,    he   had    once   worn    the    charm    they  usually   carry. 

Tariog  lest  he  should  attach  a  superstitious  idea  to  this  use  of  the 

hnd  Scriptures,  1  was  glad  to  find  that  he  wore  it  next  his  heart 

^MMe  he  loved  it  with  his  heart,  and  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  Crimea, 

ft  Mm  was  not  only  consistent,  but  most  zealous  and  prudent  in 

t'vtteftting  the  cause  of  Christianity.     And  noble  men  some  of  those 

jhb  are, — but  yet  nobler  the  Armenians, — and  I  feel  assured  that 

|M  io  proportion  as  we  get  the  Bible  introduced  pure  and  simple,  so 

Ad  we  aucceed    in  destroying    the  Mahomedan  delusion,    for  the 

bni  has  promised  to  dispel  the  thick  darkness  of  error,  not  by  the 

F*ver  of  the  sword,  but  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth, — the  word  of  God. 

Thas  much  for  our  stranger  friend  in  the  Crimea.     We  may  now 

Uow  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  a  few  months  at  the  close  of 

Ae  war.     In  Jerusalem  he  found  the  people  in  general  most  degraded 

ndtoperstitious,  but  here  and  there  openings  were  apparent  where  the 

void  of  God  found  its  way  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  Mahomedans 

W  Jews.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  in  the  city  he  got  amongst  the 

hpen,  and  found  them  living  together  in  the  Lepers*  gate  as  in  the  days 

«f  Christ.     When  on  this  subject  we  inquired  if  the  children  were 

bproos  like  the  parents,  and  was  told  that  until  the  age  of  ten  or 

twdve  the  leprosy  does  not  show  itself  in  the  child,  but  then  it  appears, 

I  fifBt  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  afterwards  spreads  until  the 

ody  beeomes  white  as  snow, — fit  emblem  of  Ihe  leprosy  of  sin,  trans- 
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mitted  from  father  to  son,  and  curable  only  by  the  Diyine  Physieiai 
From  the  Lepers*  gate  we  accompanied  the  stranger  to  the  Mount  ( 
Olives,  and  as  a  memorial  of  our  meeting  he  handed  us  a  few  seedt  < 
wheat  plucked  from  a  stalk  growing,  and  ripe  for  haryest,  on  the  tp< 
whence  Jesus  ascended  to  his  heavenly  throne. 

Walking  by  the  long  avenue  which  leads  to  the  Observatory  we  oui 
on  a  flock  of  deer,  herded  by  an  old  Buck,  whose  whole  oare  was ' 
keep  his  herd  at  home.  Now  and  then  one  would  break  away  ai 
scamper  wildly  among  the  trees,  but  he  was  soon  brought  back  aga 
and  compelled  to  feed  on  the  green  pasture  within  his  own  bound 
Struck  with  the  governing  talent  and  sagacity  of  this  fine  old  feUo^ 
we  asked  a  Greenwich  pensioner  if  he  had  been  trained  to  the  work 
herding :  ^*  Oh  no,  said  the  old  sailor,  it's  natural  to  him, — and  he  is : 
faithful  a  keeper  of  his  herd  as  if  they  were  all  his  own.  By  day  ] 
finds  them  food,  and  keeps  them  all  happy,  and  at  night  he  puts  the 
all  to  sleep  in  a  circle,  and  walks  round  about,  never  once  closing  i 
eye  until  Nanny  starts  in  the  morning  to  take  her  turn.  That  o 
•Buck  would  die  for  the  flock,  and  although  he  eats  a  biscuit  from  n 
hand,  yet  if  he  should  see  me  touch  one  of  the  deer  he  would  80< 
make  me  mount  a  tree,  or  get  an  inch  or  two  of  his  horns  between  o 
ribs.  There  now,  we  thought,  as  we  passed  along,  how  happy  won 
it  be  for  all  our  churches  if  their  shepherds  were  as  careful  of  iki 
flocks  as  the  old  deer  is  of  his  herd. 

But  here  comes  a  blind  old  pensioner  with  whom  we  shall  ha 
some  conversation.  He  is  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  smiles 
we  recognise  him  as  an  old  warrior,  and  sympathise  with  him  in  i^ 
loss  of  his  eyesight.  ''  And  how  did  this  great  afliiction  happen  ?"  i 
inquired.  ^'  By  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  one  of  our  magazini 
when  in  action  ofif  Brest,  in  Nelson's  fleet."  ^^  But  the  mind  has  eyei 
we  remarked,  '^  as  well  as  the  body,  and  if  with  them  we  see  the  Loi 
as  John  saw  him  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gallilee,  all  will  be  wt 
in  the  end."  •'  You  are  right.  Sir."  "  And  have  your  eyes  been  tin 
opened?"  ^^ Thank  God  they  have,"  said  the  old  sailor,  and  thenW 
got  the  story  of  his  life : — 

''  When  1  went  to  sea  I  was  a  foolish  yonng  man ;  and  when  in  th 
British  navy  I  was  without  God,  and  lived  for  years  as  if  I  had  fl 
soul  to  be  saved.  When  I  met  with  the  accident  by  which  I  lost  0; 
sight,  I  was  sent  home  to  the  hospital,  and  when  on  a  sick  bed,  a  ht 
belonging  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren  called  to  see  me.  She  read  to  fli 
some  religious  tracts,  and  also  the  Bible  :  she  conversed  with  so  mo^ 
affection  and  kindness  for  the  sailor,  that  I  could  not  help  feeling  tfc^ 
her  religion  had  something  in  it  that  I  had  never  met  with  befbn 
She  prayed  with  me,  and  she  never  rested  in  her  good  work  until  >b 
got  me  to  pray  for  myself.  And  oh.  Sir,  that  was  hard  work  for  JtA 
I  could  face  the  enemy  without  one  quivering  nerve  :  I  could  stand  l^! 
my  gun  and  hear  the  balls  of  the  enemy  whizz  as  they  passed  along*  ^ 
sweep  away  my  messmates  from  my  side,  without  a  throb  of  icf 
But,  Sir,  I  did  tremble  as  I  went  to  pray.  Well,  but  Jesus  heard  flt^ 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  was  enabled  to  become  a  ^new  oreaiBf^; 
After  leaving  hospital  I  got  employment  in  a  mannfiEkotory,  wher0  ^ 
turned  a  wheel.     Two  men  who  were  working  at  the  lathes  were  p^ 
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svearen,  and  thej  used  day  bj  day  to  jeer  me  and  call  me  Methodist. 
Bat  I  nercr  repined.  If  they  swore,  I  gently  but  faithfully  rebuked 
them,  and  prayed  to  be  enabled  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  Well, 
time  passed  on,  and  at  last  I  got  into  Greenwich  hospital.  Soon  after 
I  came  here  I  had  a  visit  from  one  of  the  two  wicked  men,  who  showed 
B6  much  kindness :  then  of  the  other,  who  had  become  thoughtful,  and 
tliej  are  now  my  two  best  earthly  friends.  I  hope  they  are  seeking, 
if  they  have  not  yet  found,  Jesus,  and  thus  poor  blind  Jack  will  have 
been  honoured  to  do  some  good.  I  am  happy  now,  and  oh.  Sir,  I  have 
jut  had  a  walk  with  a  Christian  lady,  a  member  of  Maze-Hill  church 
Itere,  with  whom  I  have  been  in  heaven  for  the  last  hour." 

We  parted,  never' perhaps  to  meet  in  this  world  again ;  but  is  it  not 
delightful  to  find  Christians  thus  coming  to  know  each  other,  and  are 
sot  flowers  by  the  wayside  sometimes  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
fogiant  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow  ? 

J.  H.  W. 


Biblical. 

''Ir  any  roan  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him 
beeome  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise." — 1  Cor.  iii.  18. 

Assuming  that  Christianity  is  true,  there  is  a  strange  and  deeply  affect- 
iBf  sight  which  meets  ns  at  every  turn.  It  is  that  of  a  man  of  lofty  in- 
teUect,  of  varied  knowledge,  of  deep  research,  of  quick  perceptions,  and 
of  keen  sensibilities,  but  in  a  state  of  utter  apathy  and  unconcern  about 
legion.  Such  a  man  cannot  but  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
flligeet  of  Christianity,  although  it  were  merely  as  a  great  fact,  which 
be  cannot  overlook,  and  which  must,  in  some  way,  be  experienced. 
B»t  he  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  its  doctrines,  and  has  no  sympathy 
^  the  spirit  it  breathes,  and  the  temper  it  forms.  If  Christianity 
kwhat  it  gives  itself  out  to  be,  it  is  more  than  a  system  of  philoso- 
pb^.  It  reveals  truths  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  roan's  highest  du- 
^  and  his  sublimest  hopes.  It  is  a  rule  of  life,  and  a  guide  through  the 
nlley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  It  guides  and  cheers  its  disciple  till  he 
leaeh  the  tomb,  and  opens  visions  of  glory  beyond  it.  Christianity,  if 
troe,  then,  is  woiih  something  ;  nay,  it  is  worth  every  thing.  It  has 
dsims  surpassing  those  of  any  other  system.  It  meets  a  want  univer- 
nUy  felt,  and  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  supplied.  It  has  blessings  to 
bestow,  needed  by  all,  whether  they  be  civilized  or  savage,  learned  or  nn- 
ktrned,  rich  or  poor — ^blessings  without  which  they  must  be  miserable. 

How  comes  it  then,  supposing  Christianity  to  be  true,  that  so  many 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  world  neglect  or  despise  it?  How  comes  it 
^t  a  whole  tribe  of  lUercUiy  the  lights  and  guides  of  the  age,  set  about 
teaching  the  people,  and  teach  them  every  thing  they  think  good  for 
i»e,  or  for  pleasure,  for  the  embellishment  of  life,  or  the  consolation  of 
Bfe,  and  quietly  leave  Christianity  out  of  the  account  ? — treating  it  as 
&mere  nonentity,  or,  at  best,  as  a  superfluity,  a  thing  to  be  dispensed 
*itii,  to  be  treated  with  silent  contempt — as  not  to  be  spoken  against, 
porimps,  out  of  respect  to  some  of  its  adherents,  but  not  to  be  allowed 
to  put  in  a  claim  to  attention,  or  to  utter  its  voice  ? 
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The  sentence  at  tlie  head  of  this  paper,  taken  from  thk  Book  wbid 
Christianity  holds  up  as  a  revelation  from  God,  furnishes  the  explana 
tion  of  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  or,  at  least,  sugsrests  the  reaso 
why  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  Go< 
is  ignored  by  so  many  of  the  wise  of  this  world.  They  will  not  sol: 
mit  to  the  humiliating  terms  prescribed.  They  will  not  renounce  thei 
own  wisdom,  and  confess  it  to  be  folly.  They  are  wise  in  their  ow 
conceit,  preferring  the  wisdom  of  this  world  to  the  hidden  wisdom — tfa 
perfection  of  all  wisdom — the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  for  great  i 
the  mystery  of  godliness ;  ^'  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  tfa 
Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  tli 
world,  received  up  into  glory." — 1  Tim.  iii.  1.6. 

"  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodl 
ness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  (i&»rs;^oyr6»v)  hold  down  the  trul 
in  unrighteousness." — Rom.  i.  18. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  brought  ci 
in  our  common  version.  Wicked  men  do  not  hold  the  truth  in  unrigh 
eousness  :  they  hold  it  down — ^suppress,  crush,  smother  it.  This  phra 
emphatically  expresses  the  enmity  of  the  evil  heart  against  the  trut 
So  far  from  holding  it,  it  hates  it,  opposes  it,  and  all  who  embrace  ai 
follow  it.  How  affectiuicly  is  this  illustrated  in  the  history  of  persea 
tion. — What  were  the  heathen  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  tl 
past  ages,  but  displays  of  this  hatred  of  God*s  truth,  and  its  followers 
What  were  the  persecutions  of  true  Christians  by  a  dominant  churt 
at  a  later  period,  but  the  display  of  the  same  spirit  of  hatred  to  tra 
and  purity  ?  And  what  are  all  the  petty,  nameless,  and  incessant  ac 
of  hostility  to  true  Christianity  on  the  part  of  formal  and  fashionali 
professors,  but  the  manifestation  of  their  secret  enmity  of  heart  again 
God  and  his  people?  How  little  do  many,  who  are  doing  all  they  a 
to  hold  down  and  crush  the  truth,  think  of  the  solemn  declaration 
this  text,  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  then 
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The  Pen,  the  Palm,  and  the  Pdlpit, 
by  John  Stonfi^hton.  London:  Ward 
&  Co.,  Paternoster-Row;  Jackson 
and  Walford,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
1858. 

Mr.  Stodghton,  in  his  previous  pnblica- 
tions,  has  priven  abundant  evidence  of 
varied  reading  and  research.  His  ac- 
curate information  in  matters  of  history, 
and  especially  of  Christian  antiquity, 
makes  him  a  reliable  witness  in  all 
questions  of  that  kind;  and  his  sound 
and  discriminating  judgment  enables 
him  to  draw  the  right  conclusions  from 
the  records  of  the  past,  and  to  guide  his 
reader's  thoughts  into  profitable  chan- 


nels. The  little  volume  before  u» 
worthy  of  Mr.  Stough ton's  well-earfi 
reputation  as  a  sound  divine,  and 
eloquent  writer.  Some  people  have  ^ 
idea  that  authors  bestow  less  care 
their  smaller  works,  reserving  th 
strength  for  the  great  efforts  wh 
appear  in  the  shape  of  bulky  ocUv- 
but  sometimes  a  volume  of  a  hnndi 
pages  may  be  the  utterance  of  so; 
favourite  thoughts,  given  in  the  aatho 
best  manner,  and,  as  such,  a  favonraj 
specimen  of  his  powers.  This  we  thi 
is  true  of  the  Pen,  the  Palm,  and  1 
Pulpit.  The  very  title,  so  quaint  ft 
alliterative,  seems  to  indicate  tl 
the  author  had  struck  out    a   bftp 
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tnd  had  found  a  rich  rein  of 
f»a  and  illostration,  worthy  of  his  pen, 
md  deterring  the  reader's  attention. 

Mr.  Stonghton,  having  undertaken 
to  present  some  memorial  of  illastrious 
men  connected  with  the  county  of  Glon- 
(oter,  selected  **  three  names  as  illus- 
tntire  of  certain  forms  of  senrice  in  the 
ebnch  of  Christ,  without  reference  to 
nj denominational  peculiarities;  first, 
the  service  of  authorship;  secondly,  the 
leniee  of  suffering;  and  thirdly,  the 
lenice  of  popular  preaching."  The 
three  names  selected  were  those  of 
lyodsle,  Hooper,  and  Whitefield. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  for  the  vivid  sketches  the  author 
hss  presented  of  these  three  worthies, 
ad  can  promise  them  both  instruction 
nd  edification  in  the  careful  perusal  of 
theie  records  of  an  author,  a  sufferer, 
nd  a  preacher.  In  Tyndale*s  days 
ttthon  were  few,  and  the  path  of 
nthorship  he  chose  was  one  of  sorrow, 
^u^,  and  loss.  But  he  had  found  the 
pRdooi  pearl  of  revealed  truth,  and  he 
nderstood  the  mystery  that  his  own 
(hue  of  the  treasure  was  not  diminished 
by  his  imparting  it  to  others;  nay,  he  was 
Oder  a  solemn  obligation  freely  to  give 
vhit  he  had  freely  received :  and,  there- 
^  Tegardless  of  worldly  profit,  eaes 

*  Gune,  he  made  it  the  business  of  his 
fife  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  the 
Kriptores  to  his  countrymen,  and  to 
^  them  the  saving  doctrine  he  had 
^ed  to  his  own  comfort  from  the 
^  piee.  He  set  himself  accordingly 
^imuate  first  the  New  Testament, 
*i  then  the  Old,  into  his  mother 
^e.  Mr.  Btoughton  gives  many  in- 
lowing  facts  concerning  the  origin  and 
P^piu  of  Tyndale's  undertaking,  and 

*  is  impossible  for  us,  living  in  the 
•ij^eteenth  century,  and  enjoying  in 
^dance  the  bread  of  life  which  was 

predous  in  those  days,"  to  look  back 

*Pfn  Tyndale's  labours  without  venera- 

^  for  his  character,  and  thankfulness 

^  the  God  of  all  gifts  and  grace  who 

^ited  Dp  such  an  instrument  in  **  the 

^dy  ADd  dark  day,"  to  light  a  candle 

^ieh  the  united  power  of  earth  and 

"^  hai  been  unable  to  put  out. 

.Ose  cannot    help    wondering  what 

TfBdale  would  have  been  or  what  he 

^^  have  done  had  he  lived  in  our 

^7-  But  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.    He 

^M  the  man  for  his  own  time,  not  for 

J^  We  may  at  least  say  for  him  that 

he  would  neither  have  been  an  arch- 

iJl'op  of  Canterbvry,  nor  his  grace's 

^W^n.     His  reforming  propensities 

^^  have  barred  bis  aceession  to  the 


chair  of  the  primate,  and  his  own  inde- 
pendence, and  love  of  real  work  would 
have  dictated  a  refusal  of  the  chaplain- 
ship  had  it  been  offered  him.  He  might 
have  become  a  missionary  to  the  East, 
and  have  been  a  coadjutor  of  Carey  and 
his  company  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  languages  of  India;  or  of 
Morrison,  and  his  fellow-labourers,  in 
giving  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  Chinese. 
Kay,  he  would  not  have  disdained  to 
become,  perhaps,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  had  that 
been  his  office,  can  we  doubt  that  the 
society  would  have  flourished,  and  be- 
come immensely  popular  under  his 
vigilant  and  able  administration. 

But  a  truce  to  speculation,  as  to  what 
our  modem  Tyndale  might  have  done, 
and  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Stoughton,  who  tells  us  what  he  actually 
did.  Our  first  extract  will  bring  out  our 
reformer  as  to  his  views  of  ecclesiastical 
polity: — 

"  I  have  no  sympathy  (says  Mr.  Stough- 
ton) with  one  who  wrote  a  life  of  Milton 
chidly  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Baptist.  If  it 
could  be  made  out,  I  should  haroly  take  the 
trouble  to  show  at  any  length  that  Tyn- 
dale was  an  Independent.  But  I  majr  just 
observe  that,  in  Tne  obedience  of  a  Christian 
man,  and  in  The  practice  of  Prelates,  there 
are  passages  indicating  plainly,  that  he  be- 
lieved in  no  priesthood  but  that  of  Christ  and 
all  believers;  that  ordination  conveyed  no 
virtue;  that  no  other  ceremony  is  at  all  re- 

3uired  in  making  spiritual  officers,  than  to 
boose  an  able  person,  and  then  to  rehearse  to 
him  his  dutjr,  and  give  him  his  charge,  and 
so  put  him  in  his  place ;  that  sacraments  are 
signs  of  truth,  not  mysterious  channels  of 
grace,  according  to  patristic  notions;  that 
the  power  of  the  keys,  and  binding  and  loos- 
ing, IS  but  to  tell  the  people  their  faults,  and 
to  preach  mercy  in  Christ  to  all  that  repent; 
that  the  New  Testament  recognizes  only 
bishops  and  deacons;  and  that  ministerial 
support,  whether  in  money,  rent,  or  tithes,  is 
to  ENB  at  the  Uberty  or  free-will  of  the  people. 
I  know  of  no  one  among  the  reformers,  ex- 
cept it  be  Zuingle,  so  advanced  in  his  views, 
so  bold  in  his  positions,  so  perfectly  lucid  in 
stating  them,  in  short,  so  rich  in  those  germs 
of  thought,  both  theological  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  nave  so  faithfully  grown,  under  the 
husbandry  of  our  puritan  and  congregational 
fathers."— P.  21. 

The  following  paragraph  is  very  char- 
acteristic and  beautiful: — 

"  Of  Tyndale's  love  to  God  and  trust  in 
Jesus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  who  have  read  his  life  and  studied  his 
works.  It  is  not  as  a  hard  dry  dialectician 
that  the  man  brines  out  the  truths  of  tha 
gospel,  but  with  that  indescribable  unction 
which  makes  the  reader  fieel  how  the  heart 
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was  beating  fast,  while  the  pen  recorded  lir- 
ing  words,  and  that,  not  unlikely,  tears  were 
welling  np  into  the  writer's  eyes.  The  story 
of  his  life  at  Antwerp,  as  told  by  Foxe,  is 
extremely  touching;  now  he  was  a  great 
student  and  earnest  labourer  in  the  setting 
forth  of  scripture;  how  he  named  Monday 
and  Saturday- his  pastime;  how  on  the  first 
of  these  he  visited  poor  men  and  women  who 
had  fled  from  Englimd  by  reason  of  persecu- 
tion, and  how,  on  the  latter  of  these  days, 
he  walked  round  the  town  seeking  every  hole 
and  comer  dwelt  in  by  the  poor;  and  how, 
through  the  liberaU^  of  the  merchants,  his 
almS'^fts  were  lairge;  and  how,  when  the 
Sundays  came,  he  went  to  some  one's  cham- 
ber and  read  a  parcel  of  Scripture  so  fruitfully, 
sweetly,  and  gently,  that  it  was  like  the 
Evan^list  John  anording  heavenly  comfort 
and  joy  to  his  audience.  *  Now,*  savs  Foxe, 
*  he  was  without  spot  or  blemish  ot  rancour 
or  malice,  full  of  mercy  and  compassion,  so 
that  no  man  living  was  able  to  reprove  him 
of  sin  or  crime,  though  his  righteousness 
depended  not  thereupon,  but  upon  the  blood 
of  Christ'  "—P.  24. 

We  coald  go  on  quoting  from  these 
exquisite  pages,  but  must  refrain.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  requires  some 
notice,  but  we  must  pass  more  slightly 
over  the  sketches  given  of  Hooper  and 
Whitefield. — Indeed  we  must  leave  the 
former  untouched,  to  make  room  for  a 
few  words  about  the  preacher. 

The  Ufe  of  Whitefield  has  been 
written  again  and  again,  and  perhaps 
most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  his 
itory.  We  shall  not  repeat  it  here,  nor 
even  attempt  a  still  farther  condensa- 
tion of  it,  as  an  abridgment  of  Mr. 
Stonghton's  sketch.  It  may  be  more 
nsefiU  to  give  some  brief  extracts  from 
our  author's  estimate  of  Whitefield's 
powers  as  a  preacher.  We  very  much 
concur  in  Mr.  Stonghton's  opinion  as 
to  the  order  of  talent  requisite  for  great 
popularity  tn  the  pulpit.  George  White- 
field  possessed  a  combination  of  powers 
eminently  fitting  him  to  shine  as  an 
orator,  but  none  of  them  separately,  nor 
all  of  them  together  raised  him  to  a 
high  pitch  of  intellectual  eminence. 
Nay,  the  absence  of  some  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  mind  contributed  to  his 
luccess  as  a  preacher.  But  we  must 
quote  Mr.  Stonghton's  own  words  on 
this  subject. 

"I  am  stongly  inclined  to  think  that 
certain  kinds  of  intellectual  genius  coald  never 
make  a  popular  preacher  to  the  extent  that 
Whitefield  was.  Intense  reflectiveness,  dia- 
lectic subtlety,  or  a  poetical  tempenunent, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  is  nut  a  fountain  out 
of  which  can  flow  such  sermons  as  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  multitude.  Profound,  in- 
^owtive,  refined  thought,  does  not  lay  hold 


on  the  common  people.  A  ] 
logician,  or  poet,  in  the  pulpit  i 
those  who  have  sympathy  with  hi 
treating  divine  truth,  but  he  will 
others,  (and  they  are  immense! 
jority;)  at  any  rate  mtiII  not  re 
And  while  sucli  a  man  mav  1 
tensively  popular,  as  were  Rouer 
Jonathan  Edwards, — the  one  a  m 
reflective  power,  the  other  of  g 
acumen, —  I  conceive  it  will  be  fou 
most  popular  sermons  of  such  mer 
in  wluch  their  highest  intellectual  i 
not  signally  appear.  It  was  not 
one  was  most  profound,  or  the 
acute, — rather  the  reverse, — that 
eflective  discourses  were  delivered. 

Then  questioning  whether 
mind,  "of  the  subjective  caf 
make  a  popular  preacher,  and 
to  such  minds  as  those  of  Cc 
Shakespeare, — Mr.  Stoughton 

"  Whitefield  had  no  power  of  th 
indicated,  but  he  had  other  powe 
a  great  deal  of  ready  power, — not 
in  the  bank,  but  plenty  of  coin  in 
quick,  agile,  free  m  all  his  mental ; 
readv  of  utterance,  never  *'8tun 
word,"  apt  and  dexterous  in  turns 
expert  in  the  use  of  interrogation 
tions,  apostrophes,  and  capable  of 
his  ideas  in  short  unmistakeabU 
Men  of  another  order  of  mind,  ir 
superior,  are  apt  to  be  bookish  in 
style, — a  total  mistake.  Wliitefie 
could  not  have  written  a  go 
work; — all  the  better  for  him  a: 
preacher."— P.  92. 

This  may  be  sufiScient  to  in 
Stonghton's  idea  of  Whitefie 
illustrates  the  subject  at  leng 
cannot  make  room  for  more 
Whitefield's  personal  appea 
commanding  address  and 
voice,  all  contributed  to  the 
ness  of  his  oratory,  and  madt 
equalled  as  a  preacher  in  his 
and  never  equalled  since. 

Our  view  of  this  man  woi 
complete  did  we  not  advert  tc 
characteristics.  Mr.  Stougli 
due  prominence  to  this  view  o 
and  dwells  upon  his  sublime 
in  his  great  work,  as  manifes 
naturalness,  courage,  steal.  c( 
and  devotion.  These  five  thir 
him  to  be  the  Christian  minist 
out,  an  ambassador  for  Chri 
everywhere,  and  nothing  else. 

Such  was  the  man  whose 
God  so  signally  blessed  to  tl 
sion  of  thousands  of  souls,  a 
quickening  to  new  life  and  d< 
many  half-  dead  Christians 
gifted  as  an  instrument,  and 
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lis  spirit  of  prayer,  and  de- 
^a  God,  was  the  proper  ex- 
>f  the  weakness  and  in- 
of  which  he  was  ever  deeply 
and  which  kept  him  humble 
snares  of  popularity,  and 
mid  the  excitement  and  dis- 
incessant  preaching. 
\j  of  such  a  history  is  useful 
-  as  enabling  us  to  trace  the 
success  to  its  real  elements, — 
vn  eminent  qualifications  for 
taking,  second,  his  burning 
li  caricd  him  through  all 
1  trials  in  triumph,  and  third, 
reign  choice  and  employment 
he  messenger  of  his  mercy  to 
ing  church  and  a  godless 
ave  we  not  need  to  pray  that 
d  thrust  forth  many  such 
nto  his  harvest? 
St  abruptly  conclude  with 
iks  to  Mr.  dtoughton  for  this 
rio  of  sketches.  As  he  is  fond 
ive  titles  we  would  suggest  as 
;t  of  a  twin  volume, — the 
;  Bar,  and  the  BattU-field. 


Preaching,  by  Newman  Hall, 
LUthor  of  "Come  to  Jesus," 
1  not  the  Spirit,"  "Bolton 
Ivmns,'*  &C.  London :  John 
1858. 

ts  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
cm,  taste,  and  candour  of  Mr. 
have  devoted  of  late  so  many 
lis  magazine  to  the  subject  of 
that  we  cannot  afford  space 
than  a  slight  notice  of  this 
ication. 

join  two  extracts,  and  leave 
uake  their  own  impression, 
the  sentiments  expressed  and 
»f  their  author,  bpeaking  of 
aanner  of  preaching,  Mr.  Hall 

Hrhich  in  one  would  be  affectation, 
fectly  natursd  in  anotlier.  One 
it  when  he  delivers  metnoriter  a 
itten  sermon.  To  another,  such 
1  be  a  sinful  sacrifice  of  time  and 
A  third  is  happiest  when  the 
is  suggested  at  the  moment  of 
i  fonrtli  is  confiised  and  rambling 
to  extemporaneous  preaching,  but 
■d  n  sermon  so  as  to  grapple  with 
nd  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Away, 
lie  fetters  forged  in  the  workshop 
nplaoency,  which  wishes  to  impose 
ts  own  preferences  and  practice, 
abuse  our  own  liberty  to  enslave 
^  ns  rather  hail  diversities  of  gifts 


and  utterance  in  all,  who,  with  loving  ear- 
nestness, proclaim  the  substantial  truths  of 
the  common  salvation." — P.  19. 

To  this  paragraph  Mr.  Hall  appends 
a  note,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  scarcely 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  he  had 
just  been  uttering.  He  proclaims  his 
own  opinion  that  the  general  adoption 
of  reading  sermons  would  be  very  cUsas- 
trous  to  pulpit  success;  and  then  he 
argues  against  this  mode  of  preaching. 
Now,  what  is  this  but  "  forging  fetters 
in  the  workshop  of  self-complacency 
which  wishes  to  impose  on  others  its 
own  preferences  and  practice  ?  " 

The  following  extract,  relating  to  evan- 
gelical preaching,  forcibly  expresses  a 
very  important  truth: — 

*'  Preaching  to  be  successful  must  be  evan> 
gelical.  We  preach  Christ  crucified.  God 
mrbid  that  I  snould  glory  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  fact  that  he 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  us,  and  that  we 
are  saved  bv  reliance  on  his  atonement  alone, 
is  the  grand  foundation  doctrine  of  Christian- 
ity. On  this  the  whole  range  of  religious 
truth  must  be  built  All  the  counsel  of  God 
— whatever  was  taught  by  Christ 'and  his 
apostles,  is  a  part  of  the  gospel — but  the 
great  system  has  coherencjr  only  by  revolving 
round  the  cross.  Sin  will  be  truly  repent^ 
of  and  forsaken  only  at  the  cross.  Tempta- 
tion will  be  triumphantly  resisted,  trials  pa- 
tiently borne,  holiness  perseveringly  cultivated, 
only  at  the  croas.  We  are  to  teach  aU  re- 
vealed truth;  but  we  can  no  more  do  this 
effectually  unless  we  do  it  evangelically,  than 
we  can  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
without  reference  to  the  great  luminary  rormd 
which  they  revolve. 

•*  Every  part  of  the  great  system  of  Chris- 
tian truth  shines  by  light  received  from  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  is  preserved  in  its 
orbit  by  the  attraction  of  tlie  cross.  Every 
theme  to  which  we  direct  attention  should  be 
illuminated  by  gospel  light  ...  A  stranger 
should  never  have  cause  to  doubt  whether 
we  are  disciples  of  Plato,  of  Moses,  or  of 
Christ  It  is  no  excuse  that  our  subject  does 
not  lead  us  to  the  cross.  *  Your  sermon  only 
wanted  one  thing,'  said  Andrew  Fuller  to  a 


direction!'  *  There  is  not  a  lane  in  our 
country,'  replied  Fuller,  *  which  does  not  lead 
to  the  king's  highway.'"— P.  81. 


Japan  Opened,  co^ipiled  chiefly  from 
the  Narrative  of  the  American  Expe- 
dition to  Japan,  in  the  years  1852-3- 
4.  London:  Religious  Tract  Society. 
1858. 

This  is  a  capital  book  on  a  most  inter- 
esting subject    The  American  edition 
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of  the  narrative  is  a  large  and  costly 
work,  richly  embellished  and  illustrated, 
but  thereby  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  purchasers.  The  Tract  Society 
therefore  have  done  well  in  publishing 
this  cheap  and  well-compiled  summary 
of  the  official  narrative  of  the  expedition. 

The  intrigues  and  misdemeanours  of 
the  Popish  missionaries  who  had  for- 
merly obtained  a  footing  in  Japan,  re- 
sulted not  merely  in  their  expulsion 
from  the  country,  but  in  the  passing  of 
laws  against  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  any  form  or  shape.  That  was 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  pride,  avarice,  and  extortions  of 
the  Portuguese  laity  had  become  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  disgust  the  Japanese ;  and 
very  many  of  the  clergy,  forgetful  of  the 
spirit  of  their  office,  instead  of  rebuking 
these  sins,  rather  countenanced  them. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  volume  before 
us  contains  a  succinct  history  of  Japa- 
nese intercourse  with  the  western  na- 
tions, and  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
find  that,  after  the  interruption  of  that 
intercourse  for  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
it  is  now  so  auspiciously  renewed  as  the 
result  of  the  American  expedition,  so 
wisely  planned,  and  so  skilfully  con- 
ducted. The  monopoly  of  intercourse 
which  the  Dutch  have  enjoyed  with  Ja- 
pan was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
denial  of  their  Christianity,  and  was  re- 
stricted by  humiliating  conditions. 

We  trust  that  a  brighter  day  is  about 
to  dawn  on  that  eastern  and  long-se- 
cluded empire,  hut  it  will  not  he  easy 
to  overcome  the  deep  prejudice  of 
the  government  and  the  people  against 
the  religion  of  the  west.  The  Jes- 
uits, to  whom  belongs  the  infamy  of 
shutting  the  door  of  Japan  against  the 
gospel,  will  never,  we  trust,  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  repeating  their  anti- 
christian  doings  there,  but  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  watch  the  operations  of  popish 
missionaries  both  in  China  and  in  other 
eastern  regions,  and  all  the  more,  that 
our  present  relations  with  France  render 
our  rulers  disposed  to  favour  any  pro- 
ject that  will  please  our  friends  across 
the  Channel,  and  very  chary  of  taking 
any  step  supposed  to  be  unwelcome  to 
them. 


The  ELBrnxTB  of  Moral  Sctencb, 
with  questions  for  examination^  by  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  D.D.,  late  President  of 
Brown  University,  and  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  With  Notes  and 
Analysis  by  Joseph  Angus,  D.D., 
author  of  the  Bible  Hand-Book,  and 


Editor  of  Bishop  Butler's 
and   Sermons.      London : 
Tract  Society. 

Dr.  Watland's  Elements 
Science  is  a  work  too  well  kn 
quire  any  statement  of  its  mc 
and  we  bring  the  present  edit 
the  notice  of  our  readers  chii 
that,  under  the  able  editors! 
Angus,  it  appears  with  everj 
improvement  and  advantage, 
and  Analysis  add  greatly  to  tl 
the  work,  and  enable  the  Brii 
to  refer  to  many  works  not 
the  American  editions.  Th( 
readers  who  have  examined  D 
edition  of  Hutler*s  Analogy  an< 
also  published  by  the  Tract  S< 
reviewed  by  us  with  deserved 
dation  in  a  former  volume  of  i 
zine,  will  understand  what 
when  we  say  that  the  accomp 
tor  has  now  done  for  Wayli 
ments  what  be  did  for  Butler^i 
and  has  produced  a  volume 
well  entitled  to  be  regarded  a.* 
lar,  scientific  and  scriptural 
on  ethics,"  and  so  has  supplier 
confessedly  one  of  the  wants  < 


Havelock  :  the  Broad  Stone 
a  tribute  of  the  tongue  and  p 
win  Paxton  Hood,  author  o: 
worth,  a  Biography,"  "Th 
Minister,"  &c.,  &c.  Loud 
Snow.     1858. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
admiration  elicited  by  the  dca 
eral  Havelock.  The  tempte 
preacher  and  an  author  upon  su 
sion  is  to  say  something  tine, 
and  Mr.  Hood  has  not  entirel} 
the  temptation.  This  funeral 
for  such  it  is,  contains  som 
passages  of  which  Havelock  i 
the  theme,  and  his  character 
man  and  a  christian  soldier  ii 
to  the  best  advantage. 


News  of  the  Churches.    M 
T.  Constable  and  Co.,  for 
ous  Tract  and  Book  Societ 
laud. 

In  former  numbers  we  have 
tention  to  this  periodical,  and 
our  high  opinion  of  its  merii 
strong  claims  on  the  patroi 
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I  well  to  the  cause  of  religion 
[  nndefiled  both  at  home  aiid 


work  proves  that  it  is  found  a  welcome 
and  suitable  visitor  in  the  house  of 
mourning. 


Houft  and  Sunday  at  Home. 
rj  and  March.  London :  lie- 
Tract  Society. 

DO  falling  off  either  in  the  in- 
bese  well-conducted  and  ever- 
publications,  or  in  the  beautjr 
istrations.  We  trust  they  are 
inpplanting  much  pernicious 
has  been  far  too  widely  circu- 
i  in  town  and  country. 


r,  or  the  Mourner  advised  and 
[  by  the  Kev.  John  Bruce, 
edition.  London:  published 
ailton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  and  by 
pies,  Liverpool.    1858. 

zm  to  this  fourth  edition  of  a 
m  treatise  gives  an  interesting 
>f  the  author's  character  and 
Mr.  Bnice  was  induced  many 
to  exchange  his  pastoral  duties 
of  the  resident  and  officiating 
of  the  Liverpool  Necropolis, 
n  the  course  of  Divine  Provi- 
ought  through  scenes  of  per- 
domestic  affliction  about  the 
is  appointment  to  that  office, 
ioubt  not  w^as  thereby  more 
3repared  and  fitted  for  the  pe- 
ies  he  had  to  discharge.  "  His 
of  health  had  directed  him  to 
I  of  death,  and  the  importance 
J  preparation  for  it;  and  when 
owly  recovering  strength,  his 
I,  a  daughter — the  joy  of  his 
the  object  of  his  fond  parental 
the  age  of  fifteen,  was  smitten 
tal  disease,  rapid  consumption, 
1  an  early  grave.*'  In  simple 
ng  language  he  sums  up  his 
e  among  scenes  of  mourning 
le  twenty-one  years  he  was 
»f  the  Necropolis.  "  It  was  his 
t,"  he  says,  "  to  see  no  fewer 
ty- eight  thousand  human  beings 
•  the  house  appointed  for  all 
1,  in  most  cases,  to  advise  and 
oumers." 

lume  then  before  us  is  the 
«ie  who  was  peculiarly  quali- 
r  as  opportunities  of  minister- 
:  bereaved  and  the  sorrowful 
Art  titness,  for  beiuf;  u  son  of 
q;  and  the  acceptance  of  the 


Thk  British  Wobkm an,  and  Friend  of 
the  sons  of  toil    1857.    London:  pub- 
lished for  the  editor  by  Messrs.  Tar- 
tridge  and  Co.,  &c. 

A  BEAUTuruL  and  very  cheap  periodical, 
admirably  fitted  to  delight  and  instruct 
the  sons  of  toil.  The  engravings  are 
numerous  and  very  superior ;  the  letter- 
press is  varied,  lively,  pointed,  and  of 
an  excellent  moral  tone.  The  principles 
of  this  publication  ought  to  recommend 
it  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  and  we 
trust  that  every  succeeding  year  will 
witness  an  extension  of  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence. 


"  I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAYS."  A  Ser- 
mon preached  November,  1857,  in  the 
Scots  church.  Swallow  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly, by  the  Rev.  Ranald  Macpher- 
son.  London :  Aylott  &  Co.,  8  Pater- 
noster Row.     1858. 

This  sermon  appears  without  preface, 
recommendation,  or  explanation  as  to 
the  reason  for  its  publication.  We 
observe  that  reference  is  made  in  the 
course  of  the  sermon  to  the  late  com- 
mercial crisis,  as  furnishing  occasion  to 
those  who  had  suffered  sudden  reverses 
to  say,  "We  would  not  live  always." 
There  is  faithful  and  serious  dealing 
with  hearers,  and  much  that  is  fitted  to 
make  a  good  impression,  but  without 
any  of  those  deep  and  thorough  views  of 
the  present  state  of  discipline,  which  at 
onc«  probe  the  conscience,  and  animate 
with  fresh  vigour  in  the  Christian  con- 
flict. We  believe  many  better  sermons, 
and  many  poorer  ones  were  preached  in 
"November,  1867." 


British  India,  in  its  relation  to  the  de- 
cline of  Hindooismy  and  the  progress  of 
Christianity^  containing  remarks  on  the 
manners,  customs,  and  literature  of  the 
people ;  on  the  effects  which  Idolatryhas 
produced;  on  the  support  which  the  Brit- 
ish government  has  afforded  to  tlieir 
superstitions ;  on  education  and  the  me- 
dium through  which  it  should  be  given, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  mis- 
sionary to  India.    Second  thousand. 
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London :  John  Snow,  35  Paternoster 
Row.     1858. 

This  fall  title  sufficiently  explains  the 
object  of  Mr.  Campbell's  volume.  It 
was  first  published  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  on  the  author's  return  to  India, 
where  he  had  laboured  twelve  years  as 
a  missionary.  During  that  period  of 
foreign  service  he  had  with  an  observant 
eye  and  a  discriminating  mind  noted  a 
great  variety  of  facts  and  circumstances 
relating  to  British  India,  which  he  after- 
wards produced  in  the  shape  of  this  large 
octavo  volume.  The  events  of  last  year 
have  turned  attention  to  India  in  a  man- 
ner never  before  experienced,  and  as 
many  are  now  desirous  of  accurate  in- 
formation  about  that  rast  country  who 
previously  remained  in  contented  igno- 
rance of  it.  this  volume  may  be  wel- 
comed at  this  late  date  as  it  was  not 
when  first  issued  from  the  press.  We 
advise  those  who  wish  a  clear,  compre- 
hensive, and  dispassionate  view  of  Indian 
affairs,  to  procure  and  read  carefully 
this  well-written  work.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  a  true  witness  and  a  well-informed 
guide  on  all  the  great  questions  intro- 
duced in  his  survey  of  British  India. 


The  Gbeat  Obstacle  to  Education. — 
Facts  ckmonstrative  of  the  aiuses  of  the 
non-attendance  or  premature  removal  of 
the  chUdren  of  the  operative  classes  from 
school^  with  an  appeal  to  the  promoters 


of  education^  suggested  by 
educational  conference^  unda 
sidency  of  His    Royal   Hi* 
Prince     Consort^     by    Johi 
London :  W.  Kent  &  Co. 

This  full  title  expresses  saffi< 
design  of  this  pamphlet; 
numerous  facts  and  argument 
by  the  author  amply  sustain 
elusion,  that  the  great  obstach 
tion  is  the  non-attendance  of  < 
the  schools,  or  their  prematni 
from  them.  This  obstacle  of 
volves  a  cause  or  causes  to  wh 
be  traced,  and  the  obstacle  c 
moved  only  by  striking  at  tho 
We  recommend  the  entire  pa 
the  serious  consideration  of  al 
an  interest  in  our  social  conci 
acknowledge  the  duty  of  usin^ 
reclaim  the  erring,  and  to  pi 
tempted  from  falling  a  prey  t 
stroyer.  Mr.  Cassell's  pages 
suggestive  and  cannot  be  pen 
out  producing  salutary  effects 
right-thinking  mind.  We  onl 
type  had  been  in  better  pro 
the  excellence  of  the  matt( 
would  have  swelled  the  public 
shilling  or  even  a  half-crown 
sold  at  sixpence  it  is,  in  ev* 
cheap.  It  would  have  been  i 
us  ere  this,  but  it  was  sent  t 
and  the  subject  is  as  importai 
it  was  when  the  pamphlet  £ 
from  the  press. 
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Mant  of  onr  readers,  ere  this  page  meets  their  eye,  will  have  heard  of 
of  Dr.  Davidson,  of  Elie.  That  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  broth< 
into  rest  on  the  15th  of  February  last.  We  have  received  an  intercstln 
of  Dr.  Davidson,  which  reached  us  too  late  to  appear  this  month,  but  o 
may  expect  it  in  the  May  number  of  this  Magazine.  We  therefore  rel 
any  particulars  now,  and  have  only  to  express  our  sincere  sympathy  wi 
ing  relatives  and  friends,  who  cannot  but  deeply  feel  the  stroke  that 
upon  them.    But  they  sorrow  not  as  others  who  have  no  hope. 


We  have  been  obliged  to  omit  some  articles  intended  for  the  Chronicle  d 
of  the  Magazine  this  month.     Having  fallen  in  arrear  in  our  notices  of 
have  devoted  some  extra  space  to  reviews,  and  hope  to  be  able  next  mo 
more  justice  to  articles  of  intelligence  and  other  matter  of  that  kind,  thai 
room  for  in  the  present  number. 


EDINBURGH: 

nnmt  bt  FCLLAUToa  A)n>  maciiab,  lbitb  waue. 


THE  SCOTTISH 
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MAY,  1858. 


MEMOIR  OF  DR.  DAVIDSON. 

Tiiehureh  and  congregation  of  our  order,  at  Elie,  have  been  thrown 

sto  deep  grief  by  the  death  of  David  Davidson,  LL.D.     This  sad 

•rvit  happened  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  on  the  Sabbath  following 

m  improTed  by  the  pastor  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Woocl, 

rf  the  Free  chnreh,  in  the  afternoon;  both,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 

fmehing  on  Psalm  xii.  1. ;  and  certainly  the  wail  of  the  text  was  a 

llting  ibeme  of  discourse  to  the  sorrowing  people.     In  the  evening  the 

filpit  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  W.  Milligan,  of  the  Parish  church, 

[GlttHiqabar,  who,  to  a  crowde<l    congregation,  preached  a  beautiful 

[•Ainstroctive  sermon,  in  which  he  delineated  the  saintliness  of  the 

inried's  coarse,  and  the  joy  with  which  it  was  finished.     These  ^acts 

'■rate  how  Dr.  Davidson  was  loved  and  honoured  by  all  parties,  and 

W  uiveraally  he  is  lamented. 

Ov  mach  valued  friend  was  in  his  77th  year  when  the  last  cord 

tin  bound  his  spirit  to  earth  was  loosed.     He  was  born  at  Wick, 

*hn  hie  infancy  and  youth  were  spent,  and  where  he  received  the 

Wiaents  of  his  training.    By  the  bleak  and  rugged  coast  of  his  native 

^nn  he  also  obtained  his  real  education,  for  it  was  there  that,  while 

hi  a  youth,  he  acquired  those  habits  of  solitary  reflection  that  stuck 

teUai  while  in  this  world.     And  it  was  before  he  removed  from  the 

(Ims  of  his  birth  that  there  shone  into  his  mind  the  first  ray  of  that 

ttnsg  truth,  of  which,  through  a  long  life,  he  was  an  earnest  and  sue- 

twfd  student.     This  awakening  up  of  his  soul  was  brought  about  be- 

^  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  and  was  not  to  be  traced  to  the 

*^tte1lt  appeals  of  any  preacher ;  but  under  God  was  brought  about 

■uily  by  his  happening  to  attend  that  most  unfashionable  of  gather- 

■ga,— a  prayer  meeting.    One  evening  in  his  lonely  rambles,  he  heard 

theaoond  of  praise  proceed  from  an  humble  dwelling  in  the  neighbour- 

W  of  Wick.     Curiosity  led  him  to  unite  in  the  services  of  the  small 

^panj,  and  the  prayers  of  a  plain,  uneducated  man  fell  on  his  heart 

vith  a  strange  power.     One  other  thing  forcibly  arrested  him,  the 

^ptnres  were  read,  and  the  meaning  of  the  portion  read  was  eagerly 

^K^t    Many  and  great  to  him  were  the  results  of  that  night.     He 

Niw  Siaua.— Vol.  VIII.  i 
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immediately  began  to  search  the  Word  of  God  with  a  flpiritual  dengKi, 
became  a  lover  of  social  worship,  sought  a  purer  fellowship  than  tbe 
Established  church  afforded,  and  was  directed  both  bj  his  conscience 
and  his  spiritual  instincts  to  that  society  of  Christian  people  amoi^ 
whom  he  had  learned,  though  imperfectly,  "  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
The  pastor  of  this  church  was  the  Rev.  John  Cleghom,  whose  preacb- 
ing  and  intercourse  became  of  much  service  to  the  delicate  and  fiither- 
less  lad  at  this  crisis,  to  which  he  ever  looked  back  as  the  turning  point 
in  his  life ;  as  the  time  when  the  voice  of  truth,  and  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  was  heard  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  his  soul ;   and  when  her 
authority  over  his  inward  and  outward  life  was  fairly  and  firmly  estilh 
lished.  Those  who  knew  anything  of  his  whole  mental,  spiritual, and  even 
social  life,  will  see  the  germ  of  it  all  in  the  prayerful,  prying,  decided, 
and  lonely,  but  self-reliant  youth.     For,  from  this  point,  his  path  wii 
ever  onward  and  upward ;  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  ehiU 
of  God  were  gradually  developed  into  a  healthy  and  robust  ChristiM 
manhood.     His  spiritual  strength  waxed  stronger  and  stronger;  aid    < 
the  mellowed  godliness  of  the  man  of  well  nigh  fourscore  years,  it 
Elie,  differed  from  the  piety  of  the  inquisitive  youth  at  Wick,  onlj  ii 
the  full-blown  rose  differs  from  the  opening  bud. 

Guided  by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Cleghorn,  and  of  Jaroee  HaldaB% 
Esq.,  he  left  Wick  to  join  the  class  of  students  under  the  tutorship  ef 
Dr.  Innes  at  Dundee ;  and  afterwards  at  Glasgow,  under  the  venenbli'  'j 
G.  Ewing,  between  whom  and  his  pupil  there  sprung  up  a  warm  ti4-   { 
lasting  friendship.      Near  the  close  of  these  preparatory  studies  bi»    : 
health  gave  way;    and  when  his  fellow-students  were  dispersed  t^    ' 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  he  returned  to  Caithness  to  die;  .'-, 
for  such  was  the  prospect  set  before  him  by  doctors  in  Glasgow.    Bit    .. 
how  limited  is  human  forecast ;  for  in  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  reaohsi    ' 
his  native  county,  he  had  rallied  so  far  as  to  l)e  able  to  preach  far    . 
Mr.  Cleghom,  and  occupied  his  pulpit  with  acceptance,  while  the  ledk 
ous  pastor  went  on  a  preaching  tour.     Urged  and  aided  by  R.  HaldiMb 
Esq.,  be  entered  on  a  course  of  classical  studies  at  Edinburgh ;  iiAr 
was  also  a  member  of  the  second  class  of  young  men,  who,  by  thlt 
wisdom  and  munificence  of  that  great  and  good  man,  were  eollefllsit* 
at  Glasgow  under  Mr.  Ewing.      Thus  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  in  i 
consequence  of  his  youth  and  weakness  of  body,  enjoyed  a  longtr  1 
course  of  training  than  was  obtained  by  the  majority  of  his  mow 
hardy  associates.     As  a  preacher,  or  Missionary^  as  the  disturbeit  ^ 
our  country's  spiritual  apathy  were  then  called,  he  made  known  tha 
Word  of  Life  in  Dundee,  Berwick,  and  other  places ;  and  ultimately^ 
became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Sanquhar.     We  have  heard  his  dmb* 
spoken  with  gratitude  and  reverence  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  instmo* 
tions  in  that  town,  and  have  been  assured  by  them  that  his  labonx* 
there  were  crowned  with  no  small  measure  of  success.     Disputes,  how«> 
ever,  regarding  baptism,   the  kiss  of  charity,  exhortation,  and  other 
similar  matters  arose,  and  our  friend,  as  he  used  to  relate,  discoverK^ 
that  although  qualified  to  teach  he  was  unable  to  raU.    Besides,  another 
bond  between  him  and  his  sphere  of  labour  was  ruptured.     For  book* 
he  possessed  a  voracious  appetite,  which  had  only  been  whetted  by  de^ 
vonring  all  his  own,  and  the  volumes  of  the  considerable  tomi  libiary* 
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tod  be  most  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  this  kind  of  mental  food.     After 
bu  rengnation  the  majority  of  the  church  became  Baptists ;    and  a 
mil  bat  worthy  society  of  that  persuasion  still  exists  at  Sanquhar. 
He  oot  only  gave  up  his  official  connexion  with  the  church,  which  he 
lad  been  the  main  instrument  of  gathering,  but  retired  at  the  same 
time  from  the  pastoral  office  to  enter  on  a  course  of  medical  studies. 
'^You  may  tarn  to  medicine  now,'*  said  a  pious  and  discerning  woman, 
00  his  departure  for  Edinburgh,  ^^  but  you'll  end  in  the  study  and 
pmching  of  the  Gospel,"  and  her  prediction  was  amply  verified.     For 
tl^irty  years  he  practised  successfully  as  a  surgeon  in  Edinburgh ;  but 
tbe  Bible  continued  to  be  the  theme  of  his  delightful  investigation. 
Hii  spare  hours  were  given  to  its  study,  and  often,  after  the  toils  of  the 
4j  bad  been  ended,  snatching  time  from  sleep  and  social  enjoyments,  he 
at  down  to  pursue  his  greatest  pleasure.     And  with  that  unflagging 
■thusiasm  which  he  brought  to  every  pursuit.  Dr.  Davidson  studied 
tbe  entire  Bible,  wrote,  and  excerpted  notes  on  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  difficult  passages ;  and,  in  two  or  three  forms,  issued  the  same 
from  the  press.     This  Bible,  especially  in  its  last  edition,  has  had  a 
wide  circulation ;  and,  for  general  readers,  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
pioQs  observations  about  Divine  truth,  but  wish  to  obtain  insight  into 
iti  true  significance,  it  is  a  most  valuable  book.     A  mere  reference  to 
otber  works,  which,  during  these  years  of  medical  practice,  he  wrote 
lad  published,  will  show  that  his  pen  was  that  of  a  ready  and  thought- 
M  writer.     Among  these  were  the  ^  Test  of  Prophecy,'  a  suggestive 
ttd original  book;  'The  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History;' 
*Ttle8  for  the  Young;*    'A  Bible  Dictionary;'  'A  Treatise  on  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Commonwealths;'  and  a  terse  and  lucid  '  Man- 
mi  of  Congregationalism.'     He  was  assuredly  no  idler  who  produced 
Am  and  other  works  while  attending  most  faithfully  to  the  duties  of 
tcttefol  and  exhausting  profession, — and  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  which, 
il851,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Jefferson  college.  United  States, 
mfiKn  to  us  not  altogether  unmerited.     His  career  'in  Edinburgh  was 
mbently  prosperous.     For,  on  the  death  of  his  excellent  and  much- 
^  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Douglas,  he  was  able  to  retire,  without  care- 
Uness,  to  Elie,  where  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent, 
Mtio  idle  repose,  but  in  unwearied  study,  in  teaching  and  preaching 
tk  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  in  healing  all  manner  of  sickness 
tid  disease  among  the  people.     His  memory  is  dear  to  all  who  knew 
kin ;  but  especially  to  his  mourning  widow,  whose  sorrow  can  be 
sfieriated  only  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Great  High  Priest,  and  the 
^eof  a  re-union  with  her  beloved  husband. 

If  not  eccentric.  Dr.  Davidson  was  a  man  of  singular  and  strongly 
■^ked  individuality.  We  confess  that  he  was  not  easily  understood. 
He  lived  much  alone:  his  piercing  eye  gave  him  a  look  of  unkindly 
Verity ;  and  his  rare  modesty  concealed  from .  all,  except  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  acquirements,  the 
^eelleDceand  peculiar  beauty  of  his  character.  But  familiarity  with 
ki>  writings,  and  close  intercourse  with  himself,  disclosed  a  mind  of 
P^  quickness  and  clearness  of  apprehension,  of  versatile  attainments, 
And  surpassingly  sound  in  judgment ;  in  union  with  a  heart  keen  and 
tender  in  feeling,  of  wide  sympathies,  of  pure  and  noble  aspirations. 
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Few  men  could  say  a  more  pangent,  or  ironical  thing  than  he,  yet  h' 
sharpest  sarcasm  was  never  pointed  with  malice.  He  was  as  ready  t 
encourage  unaffected  modesty,  as  he  was  prompt  to  reprove  conoeite 
presumption.  To  a  student  whom  he  had  heard  preach,  making  liben 
use  of  the  terms  ^^  suhjective^"  *'  objective^'  ^^  unconditioned^  ^.,  and  wh 
was  on  his  way  to  address  a  company  of  fishermen,  he  said,  ^^  yoo  ar 

going  to  preach  at ,  there  you  must  come  down  from  your  tUlttJ 

Did  space  permit,  we  could  record  many  of  his  pithy  sayings.  In  hii 
intercourse  with  others  he  was  candid,  hut  courteous ;  and  natanl 
though  carefully  unconventional.  His  knowledge  of  human  natuA 
keenness  of  feeling,  and  sharp-sightedness,  were  ohvious  even  to  those 
who  had  but  casual  intercourse  with  him.  His  beneficence,  besides 
being  large,  was  of  a  truly  Christian  stamp;  for,  most  willingly  did  be 
abri<lge  his  own  enjoyments  to  augment  the  streams  of  his  liberalitjr. 
In  his  latter  days,  he  was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  consernUirc 
power  of  religion.  Though  he  bore  physically  the  marks  of  age,  \m 
wonted  acuteness  and  activity  of  mind,  his  simplicity  and  vivacitj  ol 
feeling,  were  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  snow  on  his  brow 
was  not  as,  alas,  it  too  often  is,  a  symbol  of  the  cold  isolation  and  eel- 
fishness  of  the  heart,  for  his  heart  had  undergone  no  moral  ossification. 
The  picture  he  presented  of  an  old  man  so  heedless  of  self,  so  industri- 
ous, so  cheerful,  so  full  of  sympathy  with  the  aged  and  the  young— 
the  sorrowing  and  the  glad,  and  so  eager  to  save  the  souls  of  all,  de- 
monstrated that  there  was  a  freshness  of  youth  in  his  elastic  and  buoy- 
ant spirit.  He  had  '*  waited  upon  the  Lord,  and  his  strength  was  re- 
newed." 

Dr.  Davidson  was  a  terse,  epigrammatic,  often  quaint,  and  alwayes 
homely  preacher.  He  was  not  at  much  pains  either  logically  to  arrange^ 
or  pictorially  to  illustrate  what  he  taught.  He  seemed  to  take  Ut 
granted  that  the  mental  vision  of  his  hearers  was  as  quick  and  as  oletf 
as  his  own,  and  was,  therefore,  sometimes  not  wholly  understood  bf 
the  dull  and  inattentive.  But  his  teaching  was  always  full  of  intereil 
to  the  thoughtful,  and  was  frequently  so  pointed,  so  full  of  rich  sod 
elevated  views  of  gospel  truth,  and  so  impregnated  with  hi^  own  intenes 
earnestness,  that  none  but  the  most  indifferent  could  fail  to  be  enlight- 
ened and  impressed.  Though  he  had  original  views  of  many  impor- 
tant points  of  Christian  theology,  yet  he  delighted  to  expatiate  chiefly 
on  the  great  doctrines  connected  with  the  person,  work,  and  glory  oi 
Jesus  Christ.  Divine  truth  was  to  him  a  glorious  temple,  of  wbidi 
the  cross  was  the  ground-plan  ;  and  it  was  his  delight  to  study  and  ex« 
plain  the  details  in  their  relation  to  the  original  design.  Eagerly  did 
he  penetrate  to  some  of  the  more  remote  and  seldom- frequented  comers 
of  the  vast  building,  and  thence,  with  ravishment  of  soul,  he  looked 
round  on  the  new  and  peculiar  view  he  had  obtained  of  the  unitj, 
symmetry,  and  glory  of  the  sublime  structure. 

Our  brother  beloved  was  a  staunch  Independent,  although  the  doings 
of  Independents  he  sometimes  severely  condemned.  But,  if  his  cen- 
sures of  his  own  denomination  caused  any  satisfaction  to  the  adherents 
of  other  bodies,  that  gratification  was  but  short-lived,  for  he  was  open 
and  unsparing  in  his  condemnation  both  of  the  principles  and  pradket 
of  all  who  confound  human  authority  in  any  shape  with  the  authority 
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of  tbe  Lord  and  Master  Jeeas  Christ.      '^  Creeds  and  ecclesiastical 
feDeet,"  he  was  wont  to  affirm,  ^'  are  good  enough  to  hedge  about  such 
.  u  tre  never  likely  to  attempt  an  escape  from  orthodox  ground ;  bnt 
ih6j  provoke  rather  than  restrain  those  who  are  capable  of  thinking  for 
tbeoflelyee."     Greatly  did  he  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  Congrega- 
tioiil  churches,  becaofle  the  essential  principles  of  Congregationalism 
be  most  firmly  believed.     His  long  life  of  loyalty  to  our  distinctive 
principles,  his  fiitherly  care  of  our  society  at  £lie,  as  well  as  his  '^  Man- 
ual'* of  our  Polity,  all  attest  the  value  which  he  set  upon  what  he 
teotcioosly  held  to  be  the  first  and  permanent  constitution  of  Christian 
(borohes.     This,  however,  did  not  hinder  his  reciprocating  the  affec- 
tion and  intercourse  of  good  men  of  all  persuasions.     He  was  indeed 
10 sectarian;  but  had  a  ready,  sincere,  and  catholic  appreciation  of 
GluriBiian  excellence ;  while  the  union  of  any  one  with  his  own  party, 
without  some  measure  of  a  Christ- like  life,  would  never  call  forth  his 
Gbistian  regards. 

His  latter  end  was  peace.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  last  affliction 
be  expected  death,  and  spoke  with  calm  earnestness  of  his  ''  going 
borne.**  We  saw  him  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness,  and  on  express- 
ing a  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  well,  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
bj  his  pathetic  response,  ^'  There  is  no  more  recovery  for  me  in  this 
v(ffld.  I  have  a  battle  to  fight ;  the  struggle  may  be  hard ;  but, 
^tbroagh  Him  that  loved  us,'  victory  will  come  at  last."  A  few  weeks 
ifierwards,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh  : — "  Every  day  unfita 
Be  more  for  work.  May  heaven  be  open  to  receive  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, and  to  pour  on  you  much  good  for  many  years."  Four  months  of 
teate  and  complicated  suffering  greatly  strengthened  his  desire  ^^  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ."  Seldom  did  he  make  himself  the  sub- 
jnt  of  conversation,  but  when  allusion  had  happened  to  be  made  to  his 
Mand  prospects,  the  same  reality  of  enlightened  Christian  faith, 
fiee,  and  joy,  that  distinguished  him  in  life,  marked  him  in  the 
ttog  scene.  "  Doctor,  you  are  suffering  dreadfully,"  a  friend  re- 
■■ked.  ^*  That  is  true,"  he  replied.  ^^  and  it  would  indeed  be  awful, 
'I  was  not  happy."  '*  Your  gain  will  be  great,"  observed  one,  when 
khad  himself  spoken  of  his  speedy  departure.  ^^  Yes,"  answered  he, 
*  I  believe  it  will,  but  it  is  the  Lord  that  judgeth  and  not  man.'* 
hantifally  appropriate  were  the  last  words  we  heard  him  utter  on  the 
■igbt  before  he  expired,  when  in  an  agony  of  pain  he  exclaimed : 
"^Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 
And  now,  to  him  the  night  of  weeping  is  past,  and  the  morning  of  joy 
^  eome  for  ever. 

J.  H. 


REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION  IN  AMERICA. 

That  kind  of  religious  movement  technically  called  a  revival,  if  not 
confined  to  America,  is  much  better  known  there  than  among  ourselves. 
From  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  down  to  the  present  day,  there 
bat  been  a  succession  of  these  remarkable  seasons  of  religious  impres- 
li^ni,  the  resalta  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  extensive  and  per- 
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manent.  Tbe  preaching  of  Edwards  himself  was  accompanied  a 
different  times  with  extraordinary  power,  and  the  converts  weri 
numerous,  and  to  all  appearance  genuine.  There  conld  be  no  doab 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  out  in  a  remarkable  manner  upoi 
congregations  to  which  he  and  other  faithful  ministers  preached  the  gospel 
in  its  fulness  and  freeness.  Subsequent  seasons  of  a  similar  kind  are 
on  record,  and  various  sections  of  the  country  have  been  visited  with 
these  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  so  that  com- 
munities, even  while  sunk  in  worldliness,  or  having  only  a  form  of 
godliness,  have  been  awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  multitudes  have 
become  living  witnesses  to  the  power  of  the  gospel.  It  is  admitted 
that  occasionally  extravagances  of  emotion  and  sentiment  marked  thees 
awakenings.  Nor  was  that  to  be  wondered  at.  The  deep  oonvictioM 
of  some  were  at  times  expressed  in  lamentations  and  with  UsM 
which  spread  the  infection  of  sympathy  among  whole  assemblies  and 
turned  them  into  places  of  weeping.  Some  injudicious  preachers  mighl 
encourage  such  ebullitions  of  feeling  instead  of  repressing  them,  and 
attach  more  importance  to  them  as  signs  of  true  penitence  than  the  eveol 
always  justified.  But  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  and  sober- 
minded  ministers,  there  has  often  been  little  or  nothng  of  these  outward 
manifestations  of  distress  or  rapture. 

We  hare  great  satisfisustion  in  stating,  that  there  appears  to  be  at  the 
present  time  a  very  remarkable  display  of  the  power  of  divine  trath 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  multitudes,  who  had  previously  beea 
as  much  immersed  in  the  cares  and  business  and  follies  of  the  world  as 
any  of  the  votaries  of  mammon  and  of  pleasure  still  are. 

We  found  some  weeks  ago  many  articles  of  intelligence  in  Amerioao 
papers  that  fell  under  our  eye,  to  the  effect  that  from  the  month  of 
October  last  prayer  meetings  began  to  be  held  in  various  places,  vA 
were  attended  with  ever-increasing  numbers  of  devout  and  deeply  iii* 
terested  worshippers.  We  began  to  make  a  collection  of  such  passagei 
from  the  newspapers,  intending  to  present  them  as  the  simple  fxA 
authentic  records  of  the  facts  to  which  we  wished  to  draw  attentioBt 
but  these  have  become  so  numerous  that  we  have  been  obliged  to 
forego  our  purpose,  and  must  now  content  ourselves  with  a  few  itemi 
of  intelligence,  taken  from  various,  but  reliable  sources.  These  will  be 
found  in  the  chronicle  department  of  the  present  number. 

New  York  is  known  to  be  a  city  of  great  wealth,  of  great  luxutyv 
and,  in  the  times  of  its  prosperity,  dissipation  and  extravagance  in  ih6 
pursuit  of  pleasure  have  characterised  the  mass  of  its  inhabitants. 
Now,  ''  into  the  heart  of  this  luxurious  population  a  spirit  of  penitence 
and  prayer  has  been  poured  forth  of  a  character  so  remarkable  that  it* 
rise  and  progress  is  daily  chronicled,  not  by  the  religious  press  aloD^ 
but  by  the  ordiuary  newspapers  of  the  city.  It  seems  that  the  churches 
are  crowded  to  a  degree  never  before  remembered ;  and  what  is  a  still 
more  decisive  symptom,  prayer  meetings  are  held  daily  in  several 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  places  of  meeting  are  found  quite  inadequate 
to  accommodate  those  who  press  forward  to  attend  them.  All  this  ^ 
course  indicates  a  large  amount  of  religious  impression ;  but  what  i> 
especially  note-worthy  is  tliat  the  interest  is  rather  deep  than  lood> 
There  is  an  absence  of  all  those  improprieties  that  have  hitherto  beei> 
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tboagbt  to  be  inseparable  from  revival  meetings;  there  are  uo  groans,  nor 
iiioutiDg8|  nor  wild  jesticulations  of  any  sort ;  and,  but  for  the  over- 
kwing  attendance  at  the  various  religious  services,  and  the  increased 
nleonitj  visible  at  the  meetings,  a  stranger  would  not  be  aware  that 
lojtbiog  unusual  was  going  on." 

The  American  papers  that  record  this  revival,  trace  it  to  two 
aiues,  as  the  means  through  which  the  Divine  Spirit  has  wrought  on 
the  eonsciences  of  men.  The  agitation  that  has  taken  place  on  the 
lobject  of  slavery,  consequent  on  the  attempt  to  admit  Kansas  into  the 
Uoion  as  a  slave  state,  has  awakened  professors  to  a  sense  of  their 
iodiridual  responsibility  in  the  matter  before  God ;  and  then  the  com- 
■erdal  crisb  came  on  to  deepen  these  convictions,  show  them  the 
yiowness  of  worldly  enjoyments,  and  convince  men  of  the  folly  and 
n  of  attempting  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth.  The  result  has  been 
the  vide-spread  awakening,  of  which  we  now  read ;  an  awakening  by 
M  means  confined  to  the  city  of  New  York,  though  it  appears  to  have 
itioeDtre  there,  but  diffused  over  the  whole  West  and  North  of  the 
UiioD.  Nor  is  it  limited  to  one  denomination.  All  churches  partake 
tf  the  influence,  and  the  additions  to  the  membership  of  congregations 
rf  rarioos  sections  of  the  Christian  community,  are  reckoned  by 
budieds. 

We  beg  to  refer  oi^r  readers  to  the  &ct8  we  have  chronicled  on  an- 
other page,  and  wish  to  call  their  serious  attention  to  the  general 
hturos  of  this  movement,  as  suggestive  of  many  thoughts,  and  prompt- 
iig  many  questions,  touching  our  own  religious  character.  Without 
WBg  anderstood  as  giving  our  wholesale  approval  of  all  the  utterances 
tfwQtiment  by  our  American  brethren,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that 
tiemarkable  religious  awakening  has  taken  place.  So  far  as  that 
MikeDing  is  a  genuine  and  scriptural  impression  of  the  paramount  claims 
<(  God's  truth,  and  of  the  momentous  interests  of  eternity,  we  must 
ivibe  it  to  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  must  give  to  Him 
Upraise.  So  DEiir  as  it  is  human,  and  sustained  by  the  mere  force  of 
9>{Nithy,  and  the  fervour  of  religious  excitement,  we  must  withhold 
*tr admiration.  What  we  wish  to  impress  upon  all  is,  the  caution  to 
ifoid  hasty  judgment.  We  think  our  friends  in  the  west  may  be  too 
jxedpitate  in  rushing  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  indubitably  and  in  all 
^  extent  the  work  of  God.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  premature  to  assert 
^  it  is.  Time  must  be  allowed  to  prove  both  the  reality  and  the 
^ttmanence  of  the  awakening.  If  it  be  of  God,  there  will  be  fruits 
>>^  for  repentance. 

What  is  technically  called  a  ^'  revival  of  religion,"  is  a  state  of 
'^ety  wliich  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  last  long.  It  is  too 
•pumodio ;  it  brings  the  heart  and  &culties  of  all  who  breath  its  at* 
^>^<wphere  under  too  heavy  a  strain.  After  a  while  either  the  powers 
^  the  mind  will  give  way,  or  the  tension  must  be  relaxed.  Daily 
^yer  meetings,  nightly  services,  the  suspension  of  ordinary  pursuits, 
^«  bosinees  of  life  ne^eoted ;  the  one  absorbing  idea — religion ; — one 
l'^  of  the  community  in  the  agonies  of  despair,  the  other  half  rejoicing 
'1^  a  new-found  peace  and  rapturous  hope, — all  this,  we  say,  cannot 
^<  Where  conversion  has  been  genuine,  the  effects  will  remain ;  but 
^^  ozeitement  must  die  out,  and  matters  return  to  their  ordinary 
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course,  and  feeling  subside  to  its  former  level.     And  it  will  be  wdl   if 
it  stop  there.     The  experience  of  the  past  teaches  the  mournful  \mtam 
that  the  fervour  of  religious  excitement  during  a  revival,  is  often  suc- 
ceeded by  a  collapse, — the  utter  negation  of  feeling, — the  torpor  of 
death.     When  the  tide  of  revival  is  at  the  full  there  are  daily  eoiiver- 
sionSy  or  appearances  taken  for  conversion ;  then  comes  the  ebb,  and  t^ 
revival  is  no  more ;  the  last  sigh  of  penitence  is  breathed  out, — theliit 
tear  of  new-found  joy  shed,  and  all  is  still  and  calm,  and  there  is  sees 
only  the  settled  hope  and  holy  life  of  those  who  endure,  as  the  real  fruit 
of  the  awakening. 

In  regard  to  the  present  awakening  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  is 
the  United  States,  there  are  some  things  that  give  us  hope  of  good  in- 
sults ;  there  are  other  things  we  mark  with  some  misgiving. 

Among  the  hopeful  appearances  we  reckon  the  prevalence  of  a  qpint    ] 
of  prayer,  and  the  absence  of  noisy  means  to  keep  up  excitement.   Tk    -^ 
more  still,  and  deep,  and  solemn,  the  impressions  of  divine  truth  are  At 
better.     Among  the  less  favourable  signs  we  notice,  in  the  aocoimli 
that  have  reached  us,  are  the  prayer  meetingt  in  the  city  of  New  YfA 
in  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  business  haimli 
of  the  city.      This  may  be  an  irrepressible  outburst  of  feeling,  hvk 
there  is  apparently  too  much  of  bravado  in  it,  too  much  like  setting  il 
defiance  the  maxims  of  society,  and  the  common  duties  of  life.    We 
should  have  been  much  better  pleased,  and  cherished  warmer  hope  <f 
permanent  fruits,  had  we  been  told  that  these  merchants  had  met  for 
prayer  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  had  these  devotioul 
services  over  before  the  hours  of  business  began.     That  would  hvt9 
better  corresponded  with  our  idea  of  being  "  diligent  in  business,  fervea^ 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."    It  is  very  true  that  under  the  overpoweri^f 
influence  of  the  religious  fervour  pervading  the  community,  all  oonveiK 
tional  rules  and  ordinary  hours  will  be  utterly  disregarded. — The  QA» 
controllable  feelings  of  awakened  sinners  and  alarmed  professors  wiU 
draw  or  drive  them  to  the  prayer  meeting,  morning,  noon,  and  nigU« 
and  there  may  be  none  to  direct  or  to  check  the  movement.     But  il 
this  only  proves  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  feeling  mutt  wear  iW 
self  out.     It  has  been  alleged  that  in  the  commercial  world  busioetf 
has  been  at  a  stand  still,  and  that  therefore  merchants  had  time  enough 
to  attend  the  prayer  meeting  even  in  business  hours.     If  so,  then  their 
doing  so  was  no  great  proof  of  their  extraordinary  devotion. 

We  should  beware  of  estimating  these  American  movements  by  our 
British  standard,  and  denying  their  reality  because  not  unmixed  with 
human  imperfection.  The  truth  is,  that  object  as  we  may  to  the  ill- 
absorbing  attention  paid  to  religion  during  a  revival,  there  is  some- 
thing, in  the  continuous  bending  of  the  mind  in  one  direction, — the  re- 
iteration  of  the  appeals, — the  prayers  early  and  late, — the  daily  and 
nightly  meetings  crowded  with  deeply-impressed  and  earnest  aouk, — 
there  is  something  in  all  this,  in  the  way  of  means,  wonderfully  adapted 
to  work  the  desired  effect.  Religion  then  appears  to  be  a  great  reality, 
— a  power  which  cannot  be  escaped  and  cannot  be  resisted,  and  the 
spectacle  of  many  men,  long  known  to  be  utterly  godless,  perhaps  pro- 
fane scoffers,  now  weeping  like  children,  and  becoming. humble,  praying, 
^consistent  Christians,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  most  careless  observer, 
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ud  to  oooTinoe  the  moat  aoeptical,  that  the  gospel  is  after  all  the 
pover  of  God. 

I(  for  a  time,  the  scenes  of  a  religious  awakening,  when  maltitndes 
join  the  professing  church,  and  swell  the  congregations,  and  fill  the 
eonmanion  tables  in  erery  place  of  Christian  worship,  seem  to  be  out 
tihumony  with  the  saying,  ^Hhe  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
oksenratioD,"  it  should  be  remembered  that  after  all,  it  is  only  the  out- 
wud  signs  we  behold.  The  kingdom  itself  is  unseen.  Its  seat  is  the 
ktrt  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  these  are  none  can 
eertuDly  know  but  the  searcher  of  hearts.  We  should  therefore  advise 
to  parade  as  little  as  possible,  the  numbers  converted,  or  blazon  the 
"power"  of  the  revival,  according  to  the  American  phrase.  The 
lieepest  rivers  flow  on  most  silently,  and  it  is  but  the  shallow  religious 
Miog  that  attracts  notice  to  itself  by  the  noise  it  makes.  When  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  lodged  the  truth  deep  in  the  secret  recesses  of  men's 
ipirit,  they  will  be  serious,  subdued,  silent.  Or  if  they  do  speak, 
Aeir  word  will  be  with  power. 

The  observers  of  this  religious  movement  will  instinctively  turn  to 

thee  professed  converts,  and  anxiously  watch  the  bearing  they  will  now 

•Mome  towards  the  slave-question.     That  will  be  made,  and  we  think, 

viH  be  justly  made,  a  test  of  the  character  of  the  religion  the  subjects 

«f  this  revival  avow  before  the  church  and  the  world.     When  careless 

■oners  are  awakened  to  a  due  sense  of  their  danger,  the  first  thought 

s  their  personal  safety,  and  when  they  find  rest  in  Christ,  their  joy 

ifi  the  new-found  deliverance  may  well,  for  a  time,  absorb  every 

ttW  consideration.     In  the  case  of  formal  professors  who  have  had 

ttlj  t  name  to  live,  the  power  of  religion,  when  they  first  become 

tnjttinted  with  it,  may  so  engross  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  sll 

^  subjects  are  practically  forgotten.      But  in  both  cases,  a  real 

>vk  of  grace  will  lead  to  practical  results,  and  in  America,  we  cannot 

^■wive  how  the  awakened,  when  they  have  had  time  to  reflect,  can 

■ipe  the  thought  of  the  slaves  in  bonds, — the  human  chattels,  the 

ifR)  men  and  women  and  children,  bought  and  sold  and  whipped  and 

^Jres  hy  law.      And  what  must  their  thoughts  be?    thoughts  in 

TBpstby  with  the  slave-owner  or  with  the  slave  ? — thoughts  of  cruelty 

^  of  kindness  ? — thoughts  that  shall  turn  to  deeds  ? — or  thoughts  that 

■Ul  be  smothered  and  die  unexpressed  ? 

Now,  we  apprehend,  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  apply  this  test  to  the  Ameri- 
AB  revival  to  which  we  refer.  It  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy;  its  practical 
f^lti  are  still  future.  It  is  too  immature  to  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
It  will  doubtless  undergo  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

With  all  the  humble  and  adoring  thankfulness  with  which  we  would 
^«r  ooutemplate  the  footsteps  of  Divine  Providence  and  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving  upon  the  face  of  society,  and  changing  the 
BonU  aspect  of  entire  regions,  we  can  pot  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that  soeh  a  season  is  a  season  of  peril.  The  folly  of  man  may  mar  the 
*ork  of  Gh>d ;  the  devices  of  Satan  will  not  be  wanting  to  pervert  it. 
When  men  sleep  he  sows  tares,  and  perhaps  he  is  never  busier  in  this 
^ttboliod  work  than  when  the  servants  of  God  are  sowing  the  good 
'^  of  the  kingdom.  Sober-minded  men  are  apt  to  become  enthiisi- 
^c  in  the  midst  of  revival  scenes,  and  carried  away  by  their  hopes. 
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rather  than  guided  by  their  judjsrment,  they  begin  to  utter  propfaeeiei 
of  the  extent  and  the  effects  of  this  work  of  grace.  They  speak  witli 
confidence  of  the  coming  years  as  if  the  milleonium  were  at  hand,  aod 
look  on  the  awakenings  around  them  as  its  certain  precursors.  Sltferjr 
of  course  is  doomed,  and  its  death-knell  about  to  be  rung.  Infideli^ 
abashed  must  own  itself  conquered.  Covetousness,  which  is  idolatiy, 
will  disappear,  and  the  shrines  of  the  mammon  worshippers  will  ere  lesg 
be  forsaken.  Now,  it  would  be  well  for  Christian  people  to  abstain  fron 
all  such  prognostications.  Let  them  pray  for  all  they  wish  to  lee 
realized ;  let  them  bend  effort  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  if  they  would 
not  have  the  enemy  to  speak  reproachfully,  let  them  be  content  hombly 
to  record  the  past,  and  wisely  observe  the  present,  and  leave  the  fiitaii 
to  God. 

We  have  said  enough  for  the  present  to  give  our  readers  some  notioi 
of  our  own  thoughts  about  revivals.  We  may  not  altogether  ooinoidi 
in  opinion  with  some  of  our  contemporaries  on  this  subject.  Some  d 
them  are  more  sanguine  than  we  are,  and  reach  bright  oondusioM, 
while  we  lag  far  behind ;  but  none  will  rejoice  more  than  we,  if  tlM 
most  fervent  hopes  are  realised.  We  shall  of  course  watoh  the  pio< 
gross  of  events,  and  may  report  from  time  to  time  how  the  work  goil 
on.  If  it  be  of  Ood,  then  none  can  hinder  it,  and  if  it  be  not  of  Hull 
no  earthly  power  will  long  preserve  it  in  life  and  action.  Meanwhik 
let  no  one  oppose  or  deride  it,  lest  haply  they  be  found  to  fight  agatMl 
G-od ;  and  on  the  other  hand  let  no  one  dare  to  touch  the  ark  of  God^ 
holy  cause  with  uuhallowe<l  hands.  His  Spirit*s  genuine  work  will  bi 
its  own  witness  by  its  blessed  effects ;  and  what  is  not  Hi»  work  bail 
mere  semblance  and  mimicry  of  it  will  speedily  disappear. 

In  the  view  of  such  scenes  as  are  now  enacting  on  the  wide  field  d 
American  Christendom,  we  should  watch  against  the  opposite  extreMi 
of  expecting  too  much  or  too  little.  We  are  sufficiently  distant  fcoi 
the  spot  to  look  on  without  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  immediall 
contact  with  a  revival,  and  therefore  may  more  dispassionately  eatimaH 
it  than  our  friends  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation. 

We  know  enough  of  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  God  to  make  « 
hopeful  in  regard  to  the  abiding  results  of  the  revival  now  in  progren 
and  we  know  enough  of  the  weakness  and  the  mistakes  of  men  to  niak< 
us  rejoice  with  trembling. 


ON  PREACHING  AND  HEARING. 

No.  II. 

Sir, — In  my  letter  published  in  your  April  number,  I  threw  oi 
some  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  preaching  and  hearing,  and,  with  ron 
leave,  I  will  add  a  few  more  thoughts  suggested  in  the  coarse  of  n; 
experience  and  observation. 

My  own  mind  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  rightly  under 
stancung  both  the  minister's  work  and  the  people's  duty.  I  see  tbs 
other  correspondents  of  yours  are  callinir  attention  to  the  stato  of  ou 
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eburdief ;  and  whether  my  own  ideas  entirely  coiucide  with  theirs  or 

Nt,  I  us  persuaded  that  good  iniist  accrue  from  the  free  yentilation  of 

tbottgfat  OD  matters  inyolTing  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  churches, 
■  tU  the  spread  of  the  gospel  around  them. 

The  fiust,  at  any  rate,  that  a  vast  amount  of  labour  is  expended  by 
Cbiftian  ministers  without  any  corresponding  results — ought  to  stimu- 
ht$  inqoiry  as  to  the  cause  or  causes,  why  ministers  who  sow  much 
rap  little— and  why  hearers  are  disappointed  and  unblessed,  while 
Mr  spiritual  instructors  mourn  over  want  of  success. 

If  error  there  be,  either  on  the  part  of  preacher  or  hearer — or  both; 
ud  if  it  may  be  detected  and  remedied,  i^  concerned  will  rejoice,  and 
if  this  can  be  done,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  If  in  the  mcUter 
vbieh  is  brought  before  the  hearer,  or  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
nited,  there  be  anything  that  hinders  its  ftivourable  reception  and 
•hitory  operation,  the  right-hearted  servant  of  Christ  will  rejoice  tu 
bow  what  it  is,  that  it  may  be  recti Aed. 

Considering  what  the  gospel  is,  and  what  mighty  efficacy  it  possesses 
it  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  no  minister  of  the  gospel  ought  to 
nmtn  contented  to  preach  it  without  manifest  tokens  of  success. 
Time  must  be  something  fatally  wrong  in  a  man's  views  and  feelings 
ifhsean  go  on  from  year  to  year  ministering  the  gospel  of  God  to  a 
fiople  who  listen  to  the  word  without  believing  it — or  who,  making 
fwlBision  of  liBkith,  continue  barren  and  lifeless.  There  is  surely  occa- 
M  to  ask  if  he  is  preaching  ihe  truth,  or  something  else— or  preaching 
i»  troth  as  colcUy  a»if  it  were  not  believed  by  himself^  or  preaching  it 
^foHvom  and  in  modes  not  adapted  to  the  itcUe  of  intelligence  and  tcute^ 
9U  manner  of  thinking  of  his  people. 

14  SB  the  other  hand,  the  fault  lie  at  the  hearer  s  door — if  he  has  not 
hn  desirous  of  profiting — if  he  has  not  prayed  for  a  blessing, — if  he 
blot  ^miKee^/ai^"  with  the  hearing  of  the  word — if  he  has  not 
tamed  and  been  humbled  on  account  of  his  own  unprofitable  hearinj^r, 

Aai  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  gone  without  a  blessing  :  there  is  no 
^ilery  in  the  fact  of  his  soul  remaining  as  a  fruitless  desert,  rather 
«i  becoming  as  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  subject  in  which  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  of 
lb  word — the  pastor  and  his  flock,  are  equally  interested.  It  is  as 
ndi  the  concern  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
ttd  to  acknowledge  it — to  investigate  the  cause  and  apply  the  remedy. 
Ae  interests  at  stake  are  too  serious  to  allow  of  any  mere  private  or 
pttional  considerations  to  cover  up  the  truth,  or  to  put  a  false  colouring 
M  the  case.  No  one  alive  to  the  unspeakable  importance  of  his  own 
*Nil*i  welfare,  and  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  others,  will  consider  the 
Ueesing  of  God,  seen  in  a  revival  of  piety,  and  the  spread  of  living, 
vigoroas,  flourishing  Christianity,  too  dearly  purchased,  though  all  con  - 
ttned  may  have  been  brought  to  deep  repentance  of  their  former  sins, 
isd  lowly  confession  of  all  they  have  seen  to  be  amiss  or  defective  in 
tbeir  former  course. 

This  willingness,  however,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  to  discover 
My  existing  evil,  is  indispensable.  There  can  be  no  hope  in  any  case 
^  bringing  things  to  a  better  condition,  so  long  as  there  is  either  a 
^waidness  to  allowHhat  there  is  anything  wrong,  or  a  want  of  per- 
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oeption  of  tbe  fact  Unless  there  be  a  convictioD  of  mind  that  ihiii( 
are  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  a  candid  admission  of  it ;  with  a  n 
cere  and  earnest  desire  to  use  the  necessary  means  to  correct  what  i 
amiss,  or  to  supply  what  is  deficient,  matters  will  be  allowed  to  cm 
tinne  as  they  are,  until,  perhaps,  the  things  that  remain  and  are  read 
to  die,  a4!tvally  expire;  or  nntil  some  sudden  and  startling  disdosnre  < 
the  actual  state  of  danger  and  approaching  ruin,  rouse  to  an  instanti 
neous  and  united  effort  to  escape. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  is  more  fri 
quently  the  h.\x\i  of  the  minister  or  the  fault  of  the  people  whea 
languishing  and  unprosperons  spiritual  condition  is  superindnoed-H 
whether  there  be  in  most  cases  of  this  kind  a  combination  of  both— d 
un&ithfulness  or  nnskilfulnees  of  the  preacher  and  pastor  bringing  leu 
ness  upon  the  flock  given  him  to  feed,  and  the  careless,  indifferent,  u 
uninterested  state  of  the  people  rendering  him  less  zealous  in  his  wori 
and  less  concerned  to  bestow  pains  on  those  who  so  ill  requite  k 
labour,  and  so  little  appreciate  the  care  and  trouble  he  might  bestt 
upon  them.  I  say  it  is  not  needful  to  discuss  any  doubtfnl  questiM 
of  this  kind,  as  to  the  preyalence  of  this  or  the  other  cause  of  spirit! 
defection.  But  this  may  be  stated  as  the  result  of  some  experisM 
and  observation,  that  whether  declension  may  have  originated  in 
careless  and  inefficient  ministry,  or  may  be  traced  to  the  inveteni 
worldliness  and  carelessness  of  the  people,  this  state  of  things  canw 
long  continue,  without  both  parties  suffering  loss :  that  is  to  say,  tl 
cold  indifferent  pastor  will  soon  bring  his  people  to  as  low  a  religioi 
temperature  as  himself;  and  the  worldly,  unspiritual,  unprofited  peopi 
will,  in  the  long  run,  render  their  teacher  much  like  themselves.  F< 
if  he  do  not  become  as  frigid  and  formal  as  they  are,  his  situation  mi 
soon  become  intolerable.  He  could  not,  with  warmth  and  fervour  \ 
piety,  minister  among  the  cold-hearted,  and  ungeniaU  and  uniroprosH 
people  that  hear  him,  without  being  miserable.  He  must  eitherM 
them  quickened,  and  revived,  and  growing,  and  multiplying,  o 
them* 

We  refer  at  present  to  what  may  be  called  extreme 
which  the  entire  body  of  a  people  may  be  found  pervaded  by  the 
deathlike  lethargy,  no  signs  of  life  among  them,  and  all  means  whatef< 
unavailing  to  rouse  them  and  make  them  feel  either  their  guilt  or  tht 
danger. 

In  all  such  cases  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  spiritual  instmeti 
must  be  as  we  have  described.  He  must  either  sink  to  the  level  of  tl 
worldly  spirit  of  the  people ;  or,  if  he  retain  his  own  spiritual  fe^i 
and  energy,  must  find  himself  in  a  sphere  so  unblessed  and  so  nncoi 
genial  that  he  will  leave  it 

But  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  state  of  things  we  hai 
referred  to  may  exist  to  a  certain  degree — where  there  is  still  some  n 
deeming  feature— some  counteractiug  influence — some  token  for  gM 
amidst  much  that  is  evil. 

For  instance,  there  are  gradations  from  a  high  degree  of  spiritM 
life  and  prosperity  down  to  the  lowest  steps  of  worldly  conformity  an 
destitution  of  religious  life  and  feeling.  In  the  intermediate  degrei 
there  may  be  more  or  less  of  what  is  hopeful,  pleasing,  promisio| 
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rout.  And  thia  may  be  true,  not  merely  of  the  people,  but  of 
ho  ministen  among  them  in  word  and  in  doctrine.  As  eyery 
IB  not  neoeeaarily  either  as  apiritnal  and  perfect  as  it  poesibly 
—or  eo  low  and  lifeleM,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  worse :  so 
lastor  is  not  either  a  glowing  seraph,  or  a  dumb  dog  that  cannot 
In  a  word,  there  are  gradations  of  seal,  faithfulness,  diligence, 
stebfulness,  prayerfulness,  among  the  Lord's  servants,  and  some 
hYe  many  of  these  qualities,  though  not  in  the  highest  degree, 
otliers  may  have  few  of  them,  and  yet  not  be  sunk  to  the  very 
pmnt  of  the  scale. 

n,  there  are  churches  and  congregations,  in  which,  while 
nay  be  many  in  an  unprosperous  spiritual  oondition — bearing 
Tiit  unto  Ood,  and  exhibiting  little  consistency  or  beauty  of 
in  character — there  are  others  who  are  all  that  their  pastor  can 
They  are  humble,  loving,  holy,  growing  disciples — Christians 
right  stamp,  an  honour  to  their  profession — a  comfort  to  their 
I  heart,  the  strengthener  of  his  hands — and  regarded  by  him  as 
'ho  shall  be  bis  joy  and  crown.  Looking  upon  them,  he  says, 
M  were  such  as  these !  And  but  for  them  his  heart  would 
id  his  courage  utterly  fttil,  in  his  arduous  and  responsible  work ; 
nng  them,  be  thanks  God  and  takes  courage, 
is  a  long  intro<luction,  but  the  observations  already  made  are 
d  to  converge  upon  one  point,  and  that  point  is  the  necessity  of 
one  connected  with  a  Christian  assembly  being  thoroughly  in 
that  the  great  ends  of  their  so  assembling  from  time  to  time  may 
rered.  The  question  whether  there' be  l^e  Kudjeeling  in  the  pew 
,  question  interesting  only  to  the  ptUpit.  Nor  is  the  question 
r  there  be  profiting,  progress,  comfort,  light,  and  liberty  enjoyed, 
ing  only  to  the  occupiers  of  the  pew.  The  minister  has  a  con- 
the  state  of  matters  among  bis  people — and  the  people  have  an 
ate  and  personal  concern  in  the  question  of  their  own  profiting 
he  word: — they  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  state  and 
of  each  other. 

der  to  this  feeling  of  reciprocal  interest  being  exercised  aright, 
;wo  things  are  necessary,  which  I  shall  now  specify. 
There  should  be  a  strong  and  warm  stmpatht  between  the 
and  the  taught.  There  should  be  equal  readiness  to  impart 
receive  the  lessons  of  inspired  wisdom.  The  teachings  of  the 
word  should  be  given  out  in  such  portions  as  the  servant  of  the 
illed  to  this  work  may,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  him, 
right  and  needful.  There  must  be  a  capacity  on  his  nart  to 
hise  with  the  wants  of  his  flock.  He  will  feed  them  witn  wis- 
d  discretion,  but  also  with  tender  feeling  and  sympathetic  con- 
r  their  weakness,  fear,  ignorance,  or  temptation.  But  all  this 
by  and  care  on  his  part  will  go  for  nothing,  unless  the  kind  and 
tuition  of  the  teacher  is  reciprocated  by  docility  and  humility — 
learn,  and  desire  to  profit,  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  Each 
MM  a  duty  to  perform,  and  the  successful  performance  and  happy 
n  wery  case  will  depend  on  both  entering  with  true  sympatliy 
r  respective  parts — each  conducing  by  such  sympathy  to  the  re- 
peeted  and  intended. 
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2d.  There  should  be  a  distinct  and  intelligent  reeogniium  antheptt 
of  both  preacher  and  people  that  there  are  certain  bnds  to  bb  oaihed  b 
their  spiritual  connexion^  and  by  the  religious  services  in  which  from  tin 
to  time  they  engage.  Any  wrong  impression  as  to  what  these  ends  an 
or  as  to  the  concern  which  both  minister  and  people  have  in  seoarii| 
them,  will  necessarily  frustrate  the  expectations  of  all.  If  the  teaolM 
think  that  his  whole  duty  consists  in  giving  oat  a  certain  quantity  « 
instruction  at  set  times,  and  with  formal  regularity,  without  oonoem 
ing  himself  about  the  profiting  of  the  people,  and  their  progress  ii 
knowledge,  faith,  and  holiness,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  th 
lessons  so  given  are  neither  remembered  nor  appreciated.  If^  agm 
the  people  consider  themselves  as  having  nothing  to  do  but  passiva^ 
to  sit  and  listen  to  what  is  said  by  their  teacher,  and  rise  up  and  f 
away,  as  if  they  had  nothing  more  to  do  or  think  of — (their  part  beii( 
simply  to  hear^  as  it  is  the  minister's  part  t6  epeak} — if  this  belln 
feeling,  then  assuredly  the  preacher  will  lose  his  labour,  and  the  heani 
will  be  heirere  and  nothing  more;  forgetting,  or  not  under8tanda| 
that  they  ought  to  hearken  in  order  to  learn,  and  do  the  will  of  Gfed. 

Instead  of  this  meagre  and  erroneous  idea  of  the  mutual  duties  i 
minister  and  people,  reducing  the  whole  to  a  mere  form  of  speaking  ti 
the  one  side  and  of  hearing  on  the  other,  there  ought  to  be  a  yivid  ay 
prehension,  on  the  part  of  both,  of  their  respective  obligations,  in  work 
ing  out  the  grand  results  of  their  spiritual  connexion.  The  minister  i 
^^  to  watch  for  souls  as  one  that  must  give  account.**  He  is  a  spiritai 
physician  dealing  with  sick  and  diseased  souls.  He  is  a  Christie 
shepherd,  appointed  at  onoe*to  feed  the  flock,  and  to  guard  and  defm 
them  against  the  wolf  that  might  come  and  scatter  or  devour  than 
He  is  to  adapt  his  ministrations  to  the  diversified  cases  of  individudt-' 
knowing  who  is  weak — who  tempted — who  discouraged — who  in  dn 
ger  of  backsliding — who  stumbled  and  offended — and  so  dealing  ^ 
each  that  he  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  Tb 
faithful,  diligent,  tender-hearted,  sympathizing  pastor  will  genend^ 
find  that  the  treatment  of  individual  cases  demanding  special  attentioa 
is  as  important  a  part  of  his  duty,  and  demanding  as  much  skill  Mi 
address  as  the  more  public  duties  of  his  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  must  recognize  the  relation  of  thai 
pastor  to  be  such  as  not  merely  to  warrant  his  concerning  himself  will 
their  individual  state  and  progress,  but  as  rendering  it  imperative  n|ai 
him  to  do  so.  In  short,  there  must  be  a  full  concurrence  and  co-opeit 
tion  between  minister  and  people  in  working  out  the  holy  and  spiritia 
ends  for  which  they  are  associated.  Without  this  there  can  nmther  h 
comfort  nor  confidence  in  their  intercourse ;  without  this  the  relatioB 
ship  between  them  will  sink  into  the  mere  formal  conventionalism  a 
worldly  churches,  which  are  rather  associations  of  the  civil  commnait! 
under  a  Christian  form  and  name,  than  Christian  societies,  united  Vj 
the  bonds  of  holy  fellowship,  and  seeking  with  one  consent,  and  b; 
united  effort,  to  promote  their  Christian  edification. 

I  have  not  yet  finished  what  I  intended  to  say,  but  I  cannot  tre^sB 
further  on  your  patience  at  present.  If  you  indulge  me  with  space  h 
one  letter  more,  I  shall  condense  what  I  have  yet  to  suggest  into  it^ 
and  it  shall  not  be  longer  than  this. — Yours,  <lcc., 

KHPTH. 
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IS  THE  DECALOGUE  OF  PERPETUAL  OBLIGATION  ? 

{Conclvdedjrom  hut  Number.) 

AaADT,  in  proclaiming  this  gospel  to  bis  own  countrymen  at  Perga, 
the  apostle  Paul  says.  Acts  xiii.  38,  39,  *'  Be  it  known  to  you,  that 
Iboogh  this  man  (Jesus  Christ)  is  preached  to  you  the  forgiveness 
if  tins:  and  all  who  believe  are  justified  from  all  tbings,  from  which 
ikej  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  It  is  evident  from 
lliii,  that  both  the  apostle  and  his  hearers  were  aware  that  there  was  a 
dsas  of  sins  needing  forgiveness  for  which  the  system  of  Moses  did  not 
Kovide  it.  What  the  sins  were  for  which  it  did  provide  can  be  read- 
Ij  asotftained  by  referring  to  his  laws  preserved  in  the  books  of 
hodua,  Levitieus,  and  Deuteronomy :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the 
Mpired  dechiration  that  this  system  could  not  cleanse  the  conecience 
kvm  sin :  in  other  words,  while  providing  for  the  restoration  of  the 
■u  who  committed  the  sinful  (tct  to  his  outward  political  status,  they 
lafthis  moral  condition  tn  relation  to  God  unaltered,  see  Heb.  ix.  9,  13. 
ITe  can  be  at  no  loss  then  to  understand  which  part  of  the  Jewish  sys- 
km  it  was  the  transgression  of  which  constituted  such  a  motal  offence 
Mthe  ceremonies  of  that  system  could  not  avail  to  cleanse.  We  find 
fcm  the  narrative,  however,  that  the  Gentile  part  of  the  audience, 
thoigh  never  subject  to  the  ceremonial  law,  at  once  admitted  their 
ifality  with  the  Jews  as  transgressors  of  the  maral  law,  that  they 
Mved  further  enlightenment  as  to  this  way  of  deliverance  from  its 
Pwlty. 

It  must  consequently  be  the  transgressions  of  the  enactments  of  the 
Deolegne  that  they  understood  as  constituting  such  sin  as  faith  in 
ims  Uie  Messiah  could  deliver  from.  And  as  still  further  confirming 
iii  opinion,  we  may  refer  to  the  apostle's  otun  experience.  We  find 
lb  stating  that  ^*  touching  the  righteousness  that  was  in  the  law,**  he 
tM  ^  blameless,"  Phil.  iii.  6.  Yet  he  designates  himself  ^^the  chief  of 
iMtrs.*'  Now  if  both  these  assertions  are  intended  to  describe  his 
>bkion  to  the  same  law,  they  are  mutually  self-contradictory  :  but  we 
M  that  what  he  understood  by  the  term  ^'  sin,"  was  a  traugression  of 
imoral  law,  and  he  refers  his  knowledge  of  what  constituted  sin  to 
lb  code,  Rom.  vii.  7,  while  to  render  the  reference  to  the  Decalogue 
AbitaUe,  he  specifies  one  particular  enactment  of  that  code, — ^'  I  had 
^  known  lust  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet," — which, 
ftfet,  applies  to  all  the  others ;  it  being  the  prohibition  of  the  deeire 
tetommit  any  of  the  ode  which  they  defined  as  sinful. 

These  passages  seem  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  ^*  the  law,'^  which 
^ not  to  be  *' destroyed"  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the 
(■iMgression  of  which  rendered  the  pardon  provided  by  Christ  neces- 
^1  md  the  offer  of  it  a  gospel : — was  no  other  than  the  Decalogue. 

We  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  another  process.  In  offer- 
H  the  pudon  of  the  gospel,  those  who  made  it  invariably  insisted  on 
*Qs  oondition,  viz.,  repentance,  not  as  a  meritorious  one,  but  as  being 
utn&  the  nature  of  the  cajse  essential.  Repentance  comprises  change  of 
^inioA  tnd  feeling  regarding  our  spiritual  relations,  and  a  correspond- 
^eonise  of  conduct  towards  them.     But  in  ordir  to  this  course  being 
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intelligently  and  consistently  followed,  some  standard  must  be  gi 
which  it  is  to  be  regulated,  and  such  a  provision  has  been 
Grenerally,  it  is  to  *'  the  will  of  God"  that  believers  are  to  see 
formity ;  and  they  are  to  be  *'  not  unwise,  but  understanding  wh 
will  is,*'  and  constantly  to  make  the  experiment  or  proof  of  th 
If  we  inquire  further  regarding  it,  we  find  the  apostle,  in  addi 
inculcating  a  general  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  law — which 
serts  to  be  love  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour,  as  defined  by 
himself— exhorts  the  Ephesians  ch.  iv.  19,  to  v.  17,  against  the 
gence  of  anger — which  is  a  violation  of  the  sixth  commandment 
Decalogue ;  (see  1  John  iii.  15)  and  unchastity  of  speech  and  con< 
of  the  seventh;  dishonesty— of  the  eighth;  untruthfulness— 
ninth;  and  covetousness — of  the  tenth;  and  in  accordance  wi 
statement  in  Rom.  i.  18 — 32,  declares  that  as  these  were  crimes  a 
which  *^the  wrath  of  God  was  revealed,"  any  one  indulging 
habitually  proved  that  he  was  not  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom  ol 
In  Eph.  vi.  I — 3,  in  inculcating  filial  honour  and  obedience,  thef 
does  so  on  the  ground  that  these  are  required  by  one  of  th.e  com 
ments  of  the  Decalogue,  and  quotes  it  verbatim,  and  in  such  a  i 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  not  only  is  the  command  itself  (and  by  in 
tion  the  code  of  which  it  is  a  part)  still  binding ;  but  that  the  p 
connected  with  its  observance  is  in  some  sense  to  be  fulfilled  tc 
who  obey  the  command.  We  need  only  mention  to  complete  oui 
tification  of  the  whole  of  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue  as  being 
in  this  epistle,  that  from  ch.  i.  ver.  11,  12,  compared  with  Acts  xix 
end,  we  learn  that  the  Ephesians  were  idolaters,  who  at  the  ap 
preaching  had  obeyed  His  command,  who  had  said,  '*  Thou  shal 
none  other  gods  before  me,"  and  "  had  turned  unto  Him  from 
their  repentance  in  this  respect  implying  the  continued  obligai 
the  law  which  claimed  for  Jehovah  the  supreme  reverence  and  w 
of  all  his  creatures. 

We  might  multiply  passages  from  the  other  epistles  to  the 
effect ;  but  these  may  suffice  to  show,  that  by  '*  the  will  of  God"  ^ 
to  understand  the  moral  law,  which  in  fact  is  the  only  revelat 
His  will  respecting  the  conduct  of  our  lives  that  we  possess.  Ii 
of  doing  so,  however,  we  prefer  to  close  this  part  of  our  argume 
proposing  one  question  for  the  consideration  of  any  one  professing 
a  Christian,  but  who  believes  the  Decalogue  to  have  been  abrogat 
the  work  of  Christ.  Such  an  one  must  admit  that  the  imitation 
spirit  and  conduct  of  Christ  is  not  only  inculcated  in  the  New  ' 
ment,  but  may  be  reasonably  required  in  every  one  who  professes 
a  disciple  of  Christ.  Now  it  is  only  in  what  was  essentially  hum 
him  that  we  can  imitate  him ;  but  in  what  else  did  his  glory  <u  t 
consist,  if  not  in  his  perfect  conformity  in  spirit  to  the  law  of  Goc 
his  unfailing  manifestation  in  practice  of  this  conformity  ?  But  on 
principle  can  any  one  be  asked  to  imitate  him,  "  who  did  no  sin, 
never  violated  the  moral  law, — if  that  law  which  gives  the  know 
of  sin  has  been  repealed  ?  There  are  but  two  principles  upon  \ 
this  requirement  can  rest,  viz.  those  of  authority  and  of  love  or  | 
tude ;  the  former  of  these  is  repudiated  by  the  opinion  we  are  oppc 
but  it  is  surely  sufficient  to  state  what  is  implied  in  the  other  alt 
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tiVe,  to  oonvince  any  who  may  bold  it,  of  the  untenability  and  absur- 
%  of  thdr  position,  and  to  show  this  still  more  clearly,  we  will 
Mnne  for  Christ  no  higher  authority  than  that  due  to  a  wise  and 
^Derolent  human  teacher.  Well,  He  and  his  disciples  ask  you  to 
ittible  Him  in  a  spirit  and  conduct  regulaited  by  the  law  which  you' 
•jke  has  abolished,  and  asks  this  as  a  grateful  return  for  favours 
Hiidi  He  has  rendered  you.  Now,  if  he  u  wise  and  benevolent,  he 
rin  not  make  sudi  a  request  from  such  a  motive,  unless  it  is  at  the 
loe  time  calculated  to  benefit  you.  But  reason  itself  tells  us,  that  in 
roportioa  as  anything  does  really  tend  to  promote  our  welfare,  it  is  an 
)%ilioii  on  our  part  to  seek  to  attain  it.  Obedience  to  the  moral 
V,  as  exemplified  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  or  is  not  a  good  thing;  if 
is  MiL  then  what  can  we  say  for  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  those 
ko  would  urge  us  to  render  it ;  if  it  u  good,  then  even  upon  natural 
ineiples,  and  apart  from  revelation,  it  is  a  duty  obligatory  upon  us  to 
■der  iL  When,  however,  we  take  into  account  the  divine  perfec- 
■  of  the  Oreat  Teacher,  we  are  precluded  from  adopting  the  former 
these  alternatives,  and  are  shut  up  to  the  latter ;  for  if  He  is  divine, 
nnst  also  be  infallible,  and  whatever  he  enunciates  as  law  must  be 
iipalDry,  though  in  his  kindness  and  love  he  may  condescend  to  re- 
sit its  observance  as  a  fiavour. 

If  then  what  we  have  advanced  be  correct,  we  find  in  the  moral  his- 
ryof  man,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  traces  of  the  development  of  a 
w  identical  with  the  Decalogue :  we  further  find  God  himself — the 
Nal  Governor  of  the  universe— identifying  this  law  as  His  own  law 
r  the  race  of  man,  by  punishing  those  who  infringe  or  violate  its 
■etments,  and  by  rewarding  those  who  observe  them ;  and  as  from 
M  nature  of  the  ease  His  laws  must  be  perfecty  we  conclude  that  as  the 
Mogne  has  been  his  law  for  the  past,  so  it  will  continue  to  be  obli- 
^Adij  upon  all  men  till  the  end  of  time.  And  as  Christianity,  viewed 
Ht  provision  for  extending  pardon  to  those  who  have  violated  this 
1^,18  intended  to  be  perpetual,  the  co-extensive  obligation  of  the  law 
Kinessarily  implied,  while  the  Author  of  Christianity  and  his  apos- 
faaot  only  distinctly  disclaim  the  intention  of  destroying  the  law, 
vicqnire  of  all  their  disciples  a  fuller  and  more  spiritual  observance 
'iti  precepts  than  had  been  insisted  on  by  any  of  its  expositors  before 
ha.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  believe,  that  (u  a  rule  of  life 
Uicode  is  still  binding  upon  all  men  as  men.  We  may,  on  a  future 
i^BKioii,  show  how  wisely  its  enactments  are  adapted  to  his  threefold 
'tee  and  the  trinity  of  relation  he  sustains  as  a  possessor  of  that  na- 
^\  this  investigation  will  materially  confirm  the  soundness  of  the 
9>Bml  oondusions  we  have  now  attempted  to  deduce.  Our  present 
"^9^  however,  is  to  show  that  if  this  law  is  what  it  professes  to  be — 
^  divinely  appointed  law  for  the  race — its  obligation  rests  upon  a  far 
^W  ground  than  its  connexion  with  any  dispensation,  the  law  being, 
""sitfl  Author,  perfect,  is  one  and  perpetual ;  the  dispensation  is  only 
"t  aode  devised  by  the  same  all- wise  source  to  teach  men,  who  had 
''^en  that  law,  how  they  may  obtain  pardon  for  their  transgression, 
^attain  that  eternal  life,  **  without  deeds  of  law,"  which  was,  never- 
••^  originally  connected  with  the  observance  of  its  requirements. 

Ego. 
New Skeus— Vol.  VIII.  k 
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"DILIGENCE  IN  BUSINESS"— ITS  BEARING  ON  LIBER. 

ALITY  AND  ON  SPIRITUALITY. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  as  a  question  of  some  difficult j — whit 
was  the  precise  idea  conveyed  by  the  expression  '^  not  slothful  in  biiii« 
ness  '*  to  the  Christian  disciples  in  Rome.  Among  the  ^*  industriil 
classes "  it  might  apply  to  the  hours  of  their  daily  toil.  The  handi^ 
craftsman  must  be  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  be  at  his  work  til 
the  shades  of  evening  no  longer  enable  him  to  ply  his  tools.  Ths 
slave  must  do  the  ** business"  of  his  master,  "not  with  eye-service,  asa 
man-pleaser,  but  in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  God."  The  master  himi 
self,  as  a  Christian,  remembering  that  he  has  a  Master  in  heaven,  mMl 
be  filling  up  the  day  with  useful,  profitable  service— overseeing,  mui 
aging — encouraging  the  industrious  servant — reproving  the  slothful^ 
himself  a  pattern  of  order,  conscientiousness,  goodness,  and  fidelity^ 
"  serving  the  Lord."  There  were  no  "ten  hours'  factory  bills"  in  tbcfl 
days,  and  no  large  capitalists,  employing  their  thousands  of  operatini 
but  there  were  distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor;  and  tk 
line  between  master  and  servant  was  as  strongly  drawn  as  in  any  tub 
sequent  age,  or  in  modern  society  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

One  thing  seems  beyond  question,  that  the  precept  must  fatf 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  as  perfectly  intelligiUi 
No  one  could  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning :  no  one  eo«l 
fail  to  see  its  application  to  his  particular  case.  Another  thing  equal) 
clear  would  be  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of  one  and  all,  that  it  wi 
not  unneeded.  Had  there  been  no  temptation  to  slothfulness  in  boa 
ness,  there  had  been  no  call  to  insert  such  a  precept  in  this  inspira 
letter.  Had  there  be^  no  instance  of  it  known  among  the  Romial 
they  must  have  interpreted  it  as  a  prospective  caution — a  propheti 
intimation  that  the  time  would  come  when  some  should  so  far  foigi 
their  duty  as  to  become  slothful,  useless,  and  contemptible. 

A  temptation  to  neglect  some  acknowledged  duty  is  never  more  du 
gerous  than  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  Christian  virtue.  Ai 
such  is  the  balancing  and  bearing  of  obligations,  that  the  fulfilment  i 
some  manifest  duty  carries  us  to  the  very  verge  of  forbidden  gromii 
Thus  the  cultivation  of  a  spiritual  mind,  and  a  superiority  to  the  woiN 
may  lead  to  indifiTerence  about  our  temporal  interests  and  neglect  i 
secular  engagements.  And  so  slothfulness  in  business  assumes  the  dii 
guise  of  a  high  Christian  unconcern  about  the  low  and  grovelling  oeei 
pations  that  engross  worldly  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  under  pM 
tence  of  obeying  the  precept  "be  not  slothful  in  business,"  there  mayb 
an  intense,  absorbing,  all-engrossing  devotedness  to  the  things  of  tiv 
and  sense,  of  present  interest  and  worldly  advantage^  under  the  inln 
ence  of  which  all  spiritual  things  are  practically  disregarded.  And  yi 
this  giving  up  of  heart,  time,  intellect,  to  the  world,  may  wear  tfc 
semblance  of  the  diligent  improvement  of  time,  and  a  faithful  use  < 
providential  means  of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  fine  corrective  of  one  of  these  errors — the  absorbing  ■►* 
tention  to  secular  things — suggested  in  the  exhortation  to  industiy  tt 
forced  by  the  motive  that  thereby  a  man  may  have  to  give  to  him  tin 
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leedeth.  After  providing  for  his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  depen- 
^ot  iiousehoid,  the  diligent  Christian  man  should  have  something  over 
to  gi?6  in  charity.  These  claims  satisfied,  he  should  be  content.  With 
tlie  fulfilment  of  these  obligations  his  incentives  to  diligence  are  ex- 
f  Ousted.  At  least  the  idea  of  accumulating  wealth  is  never  sanctioned 
io  Scripture  as  a  Christian  duty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hinted  that 
ilraj  that  wiU  be  rich  fiall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
ftoiiah  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdi- 
tion (1  Tim.  vi.  9). 

There  is  a  corrective  of  the  other  form  of  error,  that  which,  under 
the  guise  of  spirituality,  neglects  the  duties  of  life.  This  is  given  in 
t&e  pungent  rule  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat. 
Society  is  made  up  of  producers  and  consumers.  The  producers  must 
also  be  consumers,  and  they  have  a  right  to  be  so,  even  as  the  ox  that 
tnadeth  out  the  corn  may  eat  as  he  works,  and  must  eat  that  he  may 
vork.  But  the  mere  consumers  must  be  necessarily  a  limited  and 
invileged  class,  and  must  be  able  to  make  out  a  valid  plea  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  law  of  labour.  It  must  be  for  some  special  reason  that 
tiiey  are  allowed  to  eat  without  working,  and  that  reason  must  bo 
aNoething  better  than  their  own  laziness. 

A  word  more  on  the  plea  of  the  spiritualists.  Their  pretended  re- 
hwtance  to  engage  in  anything  so  worldly  and  carnal  as  daily  labour — 
or  earing  at  all  about  the  things  of  this  life,  as  if  these  were  incompatible 
vith  a  life  of  devotion  and  consecration  to  the  service  of  God,  the  plea 
11  a  false  one,  and  is  grounded  on  a  misconception  of  man's  position 
tid  duty  while  in  this  present  world. 

t    There  has  been,  in  the  conceptions  of  some,  an  unfortunate  disrup* 

;.tio&  between  religion  and  common  life,  as  if  the  province  of  religion 

iM  one  and  that  of  common  life  another.    \Yhereas  the  true  idea  of 

iMgion  is,  that  it  is  a  vital  element  of  a  man's   being,  pervading  his 

\  ^e  existence,  and  operating  as  truly  in  the  daily  business  and  cares 

I  ilkis  life  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  citizen,  a  merchant,  a  workman,  as 

iiaets  of  worship  and  devotion.     Business  is  not  a  desecration  of  reli- 

^  |MD.    Religion  is  that  which  consecrates  business,  and  the  man  of 

Sod,  under  its  influence,  learns,  in  whatever  he  does,  whether  he  eats 

^drinks,  labours  or  travels,  associates  with  friends  or  plies  his  daily 

M  in  silence,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

A  person  in  the  employment  of  government,  who  had  often  been  en- 

K^  in  searching  for  the  illicit  stills,  which  formerly  were  y^ry  nu- 

[  BeroQs  in  certain  parts  of  this  country,  told  the  writer  of  this  one  thing 

n^estive  of  reflexion.     He  said,  that  when  visiting  the  farms  and 

•ttntry  places  where  they  thought  the  illicit  distillation  of  whisky  was 

KWng  on,  if  they  found  the  £ELrm-steading  all  in  good  order,  they  passed 

*it  assured  there  was  nothing  for  them  there.     Butif,  on  coming  tu  a 

■nn,  they  saw  the  fences  out  of  repair,  the  gates  without  hinges,  the 

Wds  unweeded,  the  ploughs  and  harrows  lying  about  broken  or  cov- 

•wd  with  litter,  and  everything  in  confusion,  they  were  sure  the  people 

*ere  smogglers.     They  were  neglecting  their  proper  business  for  that 

i^ret  work,  and   the  officers  were  seldom  disappointed  in  finding  out 

«€ir  concealed  manufactory.     Now  this  may  serve  so  far  to  illustrate 

oar  sobject.    The  fact  of  a  farm  or  a  house  being  all  in  good  order,  and 

f 
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everythinff  in  its  place,  and  nothing  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  is  not 
sufficient  proof  that  religion  is  the  presiding  genius  of  that  oonoem,  I 
mere  worldly  interest  and  prudential  economy  may  produce  all  tl 
good  management  we  witness,  but  the  ahience  of  such  order  and  beooi 
ing  attention  to  what  is  honest,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  pro?eB  il 
absence  of  religion  or  an  utter  perversion  of  it.  There  may  be  indosti 
where  there  is  no  Christianity,  but  there  is  no  godliness  in  lazioei 
waste,  and  filth.  If  there  be  no  smuggling  going  on  on  the  premin 
no  contravention  of  the  laws  of  men,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  disregu 
of  the  law  of  Gk>d,  and  a  disobedience  to  the  injunction  to  be  ^  o< 
slothful  in  business."  Now. 


REASONS  FOR  BELIEVING  THAT  THE  DUTIES  OF  DBi 
CONS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  ARE  NOT  COM 
FINED  TO  THE  CARE  OF  THE  POOR  AND  THE  TBM 
PORALITIES  OF  THE  BODY. 

[A  CoBRESPONDBNT  has  transmitted  the  following  papers,  and  hi 
accompanied  them  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the  circumstances  whifl 
gave  rise  to  their  composition.  A  number  of  years  ago  some  of  tfc 
deacons  of  the  Congregational  church,  then  assembling  in  West  Oeoq 
Street  chapel,  and  now  in  Elgin  Place  chapel,  Glasgow,  held  the  opii 
ion  that  the  diaconal  office  was  not  confined  to  the  care  of  the  temp< 
ralities  of  the  church,  but  extended  into  the  region  of  the  spiritna 
One  of  them,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Farie,  wrote  out  the  following  Bfli 
sons  which  led  hi^  to  such  a  conviction,  and  submitted  them  to  hi 
pastor,  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  exprM 
sion  of  his  views  upon  the  subject.  He,  accordingly,  prepared  an  aa 
swer  to  the  **  Reasons."  The  two  papers  present  a  full  discussioa  s 
the  question,  and  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  may  feel  interested  k 
having  an  opportunity  of  perusing  them.] 

1st.  We  might  a  j^riori  expect  to  find,  that  in  a  society  institotei 
specially  for  spiritual  purposes, — in  which  spiritual  services  are  requirsf 
of  every  member, — that  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  office-bearefl 
of  such  a  body  should  have  a  special  bearing  in  promoting  the  grail 
ends  to  be  accomplished  by  its  institution. 

2d.  The  temporal  concerns  of  a  Christian  church  are  of  very  inferia 
importance  to  its  spiritual  designs,  and  cannot  require  much  time  ci 
talent  in  their  management, — ^yet  the  opinion  under  consideration  M 
magnifies  the  temporal  over  the  spiritual  as  to  require  a  number  of  itr 
dividuals  of  the  highest  Christian  character  and  attainments  for  Ai 
former,  while  all  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  the  latter  are  oapaUl 
of  being  accomplished  by  a  single  individual. 

dd.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  circumstance  recorded  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Acts, — which  led  to  the  appointment  of  seven  to  tkis 
office, — clearly  proves  that  it  is  a  primary  part  of  the  deacon's  duty  t* 
attend  to  the  supply  of  the  poor,  it  by  no  means  proves  that  this  com- 
prehended the  whole  duties  of  the  offioe.  The  immediate  context  ^ovi 
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plMB  was  inatantly  employed  in  other  serrioe*  and  was  honoured 
e  first  martyr  for  the  Christian  £uth.  We  find  also  that  Philip 
eeesfully  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel.  The  7th  Terse 
DS  to  connect  the  increased  success  of  the  gospel  and  prosperity 
inreh  with  the  appointment  of  the  deacons :  "  And  the  woini 
ncreased,  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusa- 
ktly,  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 

The  qualifications  required  in  those  to  be  selected  for  this  office 
t  certain  that  other  and  higher  duties  were  required  of  this 
>ffioe-bearers  than  the  taking  charge  of  the  weekly  contribu- 
the  small  sums  that  might  be  c(dlected  from  such  a  body.  The 
ms  requires  that  all  the  gifts  and  talents  which  he  bestows 

people  should  be  fiiithfuUy  and  zealously  employed  in  his  ser- 
id  in  requiring  the  selection  of  individuab  with  such  high 
Lions  for  a  particular  office  in  his  spiritual  kingdom,  are  we 
anted  in  inferring  that  the  duties  inyolved  in  the  office  are  in 
rith  the  qualifications  required  ?  The  chief  difference  in  the 
Lion  is  the  being  **  apt  to  teach,"  as  required  of  the  bishop,  and 
nceive  to  be  a  characteristic  distinction  in  the  services  required 

The  bishop  also,  as  holding  the  higher  office,  must  of  course 

general  rule  and  oversight  of  the  whole. 

NATIONS  REQUIRED  OF  THE     QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED  OF  THE 
BISHOP.  DEACON. 

laa,  lober,  of  good  behayioiir.  BlameleM,  grave,  of  honest  report, 
,  temperate,  vigilant,  of  good     full  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  ML  of  wisdom. 

en  to  wine ;  no  striker ;  not  a  Not  given  to  much  wine ;  not  greedy 
Qot  greedj  of  filth/  lucre.  of  filthy  lucre ;  not  dooble-tongaed. 

it  mleth  well  his  own  house,         Baling  their  children  and  their  own 

i  children  in  subjection.  houses  welL 

orice.  Let  these  also  first  be  proved. 

teach, — holding  fast  the  faith-         Holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a 
that  he  may  be  able  by  sound     pare  conscience. 
>oth  to  exhort  and   convince 
jen.  , 

The  reward  or  effect  of  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this 
stated  in  1st  Timothy  iii.  13:  ^'For  they  that  have  used 
)  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and 
>ldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  It  is  generally 
d  that  the  primitive  churches  selected  for  pastors  such  indi- 
as  had  ffiithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  deacon's  office,  and 
a  **good  degree**  in  this  passage  is  to  be  understood  a  fitness 
tUy  filling  the  higher  office  in  the  church ;  but  how  will  the 
la  of  temporalities  fit  for  such  a  work  ?  Will  the  receiving 
ribnting  of  the  bounty  of  the  church  to  the  poor,  however  im- 
r  and  affectionately  such  a  duty  may  be  discharged,  exercise 
forth  gifts  such  as  are  required  for  feeding  the  flock  of  God 
9  bread  of  life,  or  qualify  for  contending  for  the  faith,  or  sive 
iude  in  teaching,  in  reproving,  exhorting,  and  rebuking  9     Nor 
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will  such  employments  give  great  boldness  in  the  foith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Such  a  result  as  arising  from  the  faithful  discharge  ot 
the  deacon's  office  is  altogether  wonderful  on  the  supposition  that  these 
duties  have  reference  to  mere  temporalities. 

This  leads  to  the  inquiry,  What  then  are  the  duties  which  derolre 
upon  the  deacons  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must,  I  conceive,  be  of  a  general  kind; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  charge  of  all  the  tern* 
poralities  of  the  church,  '^  they  ought  to  be  emphatically  servants  of  lU 
work,*'  acting  in  subordination  to,  and  in  aid  of,  the  pastor,  in  what** 
ever   service  may  be  necessary  for  the  spiritual  prosperity   of  tlie 
church,  and  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  God  in  the  world  around* 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  qualifications  required  of  them  are  of  •] 
very  high  and  general  kind,  and  it  is  not  surely  going  too  for  to  say, 
whatever  services  these  qualifications  fit  them  for,  and  which  are 
in  other  passages  devolved  exclusively  upon  the  pastor,  are  required; 
their  hand.    Public  teaching,  and,  by  consequence,  the  administration 
public  ordinances,  are  so  exclusively  devolved  upon  the  pastor,  but  wil 
this  exception,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  the  laborious  services  of  viat 
ing  the  sick,  watching  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  members  of  tfclj 
church,  instructing  the  young  and  the  ignorant  more  perfectly  in 
ways  of  God,  admonishing  and  stirring  up  tho  lukewarm,  reclaimh 
the  backsliders,  comforting  the  mourners,  the  widow,  and  the  fathc 
less,  which  are  at  present  thrown  on  the  pastor,  and  become,  in  a  nw 
merous  church,  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear,  ought  to  be  sharei 
with  him  by  the  deacons,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  give  himself  mc 
to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word. 

I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  charge  given  by  the  A[ 
to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  included  all  the  office-beareis 
that  church,  and  if  so,  then  we  have  direct  injunction  in  support  of  i 
view  given  above.     An  examination  of  the  various  passages  in 
New  Testament  where  the  word  ^'elderd-*'  is  used  in  connexion  with  ttli; 
church,  does,  in  my  opinion,  countenance  the  idea  that  it  is  a  geneflJL. 
name  comprehending  both  classes  of  office-bearers.     They  are  so  caUil^r^j 
from  being  chosen  from  the  first  converts,  and  having  the  greftttAj 
standing  and  experience  in  the  church,  not  novices  but  proved  persooi 
This  view  is  taken  by  many  different  writers  and  commentators,  and  i' ' 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Ewing  in  his  "  Essays, on  Church  Government, 
and  he  includes  under  the  term  (I  write  from  memory)  all  the  early 
converts  in  the  churches  as  those  from  amongst  whom  office  bearer^ 
were  chosen. 

An  examination  of  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  the 
word  occurs,  establishes  the  position  that  the  term  elder,  when  used  ix 
reference  to  the  New  Testament  church,  is  inclusive  of  both  classes  9* 
office-bearers  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  instituted  for  the  instructioiN 
goremment,  comfort,  and  service  of  his  people.  Then  it  follows  ibM^ 
a  spiritual  care  and  oversight  is  required  of  the  deacons  as  well  as  ot 
the  bishops;  and  the  addresses  of  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  as  weU 
as  the  functions  ascribed  to  them,  clearly  point  out  these  services  to  b# 
of  such  a  nature  as  has  been  already  hinted  at. 

(^Dr»  Wardlaufs  Notes  in  Reply  in  next  Numbet".) 
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QUERIES  FOR  CHRISTIANS. 

RX  we  commanded  to  walk  circumspectly,  redeeming  the  time  ?     Are 
e  obeying  ibis  precept  when  we  go  to  the  theatre  ?     Are  we  to  walk 
amblj  witb  God?     Is  attendance  upon  the  play  to  do  this  1     Are  we 
»  make  oar  light  to  shine  before  men  ?     Is  it  there  we  are  to  be  seen, 
h&t  men  may  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ?     Are  we  in  any 
loubt  about  onr  spiritoal  state  ?     Is  the  theatre  the  place  where  our 
ionbts  are  likely  to  be  resolved  ?  or  will  the  evidence  of  our  adoption 
fiaab  upon  us  amid  the  splendour  of  the  ball-room  and  the  mazes  of  the 
dance  ?     Are  we  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  laying  hold  of  eternal 
life,  and  is  it  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  we  are  to  carry  on  the  conflict  ? 
Again,  are  we  to  deny  ourselves,  and  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
Christ  ?     And  is  this  our  self-denial  ?  or  what  is  it,  or  how  do  we 
fiactise  it  ?    Are  we  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sins  that  more 
tasily  beset  us,  running  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us,  looking 
i  into  Jesus  ?     Is  this  our  exercise  in  the  theatre  or  at  the  opera,  and 
ire  we  looking  unto  Jesus,  or  do  we  expect  to  see  Him,  there  ?     Is  it 
lot  said,  "resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you  ?"     Do  you  go  to 
the  theatre  to  resist  him,  or  to  give  him  the  advantage  over  you  ? 
Have  not  Christians  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lost?     Are  they  not  made  partakers  of  a  divine  nature  ?     Do  they  not 
wilk  in  newness  of  life  ?     Do  they  exemplify  all  this  by  frequenting 
the  scenes  of  folly  and  sin,  and  by  holding  fellowship  with  the  unfruit- 
fill  works  of  darkness  ?     Is  there  not  some  diflference  between  worldly 
norality  and  Christian  holiness  ?     Some  distinction  between  the  man 
of  the  world  and  the  man  of  God  ?     Where  is  that  diflerence  ?     How 
ii  that  distinction  rendered  visible  ?     It  cannot  be  in  this  that  the 
(Siristian  abstains  from  the  grosser  violations  of  the  law.     The  man 
v^o  has  no  religion,  and  pretends  to  none,  may  be  as  strict  in  his  ob- 
mnoce  of  the  rules  of  conventional  morality  as  the  religionist.     He 
fai  not  lie,  cheat,  steal,  use  extortion,  defraud,  or  play  the  villain, 
fie  is  upright  and  honourable.     We  ask  again,  where  is  the  distinction 
ktween  them  ?     Surely  in  the  religious  tastes  and  habits,  and  conse- 
9peai  practice  of  the  one,  and  the  absence  of  these,  and  the  existence 
^ynridly  tastes  and  habits  in  the  other. 


IPoctrp* 


THE  NAME  ABOVE  EVERY  NAME. 


^BOTi  all  names  there  is  a  name, 
Thift  sboidd  be  dear  to  me; 

^ve  1^  claims  there  is  a  claim, 
1  own  on  bended  knee. 

^ODd  an  viands  is  the  feast — 
And  wine,  all  wine  aboTe — 

(Bestowed  on  me  the  last  and  least,) 
The  bread  and  wine  of  Love  1 


Beyond  all  music  is  a  strain 
That  made  mj  heart  rejoice; 

As  after  drought  the  sound  of  rain 
Was  that  thrice-welcome  voice. 

A  foolish  wanderer,  far  astray, 
Heard  an  inviting;;  word — 

"Come  unto  me, — I  am  the  way;"- 
i^urely  it  was  the  Lord ! 


m 


Hoticei  o/Bookt. 


Ni^rht  gathered  round;  the  pilgrim  wora 
Made  the  cold  earth  his  bed: — 

That  Toice  said—**  Fear  not,"— and  the 
mom 
Dawned  smiling  on  his  head. 

He  rose,  and  thronf^  the  wilderness 
Pnrsaed  his  onward  way; — 

"  I  will  not  leave  thee  comfortless,'* — 
The  Toice  still  seemed  to  say. 

The  traveller  looked  up  to  heaven, 
When  hungry,  faint,  and  poor; — 

It  said, — "Thy  bread  it  shafl  be  given, 
Thy  wafer  shall  be  sore." 

Temptation  beat  upon  the  head 
Of  that  fear-stricken  man ; — 

"  Satan,  begone! " — Anon  he  fled; — 
The  pilgrim's  song  began. 


Jesus,  above  all  names  Thy  nai 
Is  rapture  to  my  heart: — 

Above  all  claims,  I  own  Thy  cli 
For  thou  my  Saviour  art. 

No  more  I  fear  the  hosts  of  heH 
No  more  am  Satan's  prey; — 

The  cross,  the  cross  I — by  that  I 
Temptation's  dark  array. 

No  more  I  roam,  a  wretched  tfai 
No  more  am  aimless  driven:- 

But  wendins  home,  His  praise  1 
Who  gui<&s  me  on  to  heaven. 

BOTTond  all  music  is  a  strain 
Thy  voice  of  love  to  me, 

As  after  drought  the  sound  of  n 
Is  that  sweet  melody. 


Notices  of  BookiS. 


Thb  Orthodox  Doctbinb  of  the  Apo- 
stolic Eastebn  Chubch  ;  or,  a  Com- 
pendium of  Christian  Theohgv,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  historical  and  explanatory 
Essay  on  general  catechism,  and  ap- 
pended, a  Treatise  on  Melchizedec. 
London  :  Whittaker  k,  Co.  Edin- 
burgh: Oliver  and  Boyd.  Manches- 
ter: Dunnill  &  Palmer.    1857. 

This  publication  resembles  the  well- 
known  volume  published  by  Dr.  Fin- 
kerton,  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  and 
is  in  fact  based  on  the  same  original 
— a  treatise  of  the  late  Metropolitan 
Platon.  The  present  editor  introduces 
the  subject  with  what  he  calls  a  ^  His- 
torical and  Explanatory  Essay  on  Gene- 
ral Catechism  " — a  collocation  of  words 
indicating  his  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language. 
He  intends  that  essay  to  be  a  refutation 
of  the  **  arguments  of  the  adversaries  of 
our  faith."  He  says  he  had  long  desired 
to  publish  such  a  work,  but  thought  him- 
self incompetent  to  the  task,  "  until,  by 
divine  mercy,  I  fell  in  with  the  present 
treatise,  originally  written  in  the  Rus- 
sian language,  by  the  learned  and  most 
reverend  Plato,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  German, 
from  my  limited  knowledge  of  which  I 
attempted  the  present  version." 

The  editor  further  states  **that  he  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  adding  various  mo- 
ral and  philosophical  notes,  as  well  as 


passages  from*  Scripture,  ten< 
establish  more  firmly  the  doctr 
down  by  the  most  reverend  writi 
31. 

It  is  proper  distinctly  to  und 
the  relation  Platen's  work  bean 
actual  condition  of  the  church  v 
he  belonged,  and  of  which  he 
ornament.  His  exposition  of  tl 
thodox  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic '. 
church  "  is  not  an  authoritativ< 
but  is  merely  the  private  and  p 
construction  the  good  man  put  u; 
brief  dogmatic  utterances  of  the 
The  treatise  is  such  an  exhibi 
Platon's  views  as  the  late  John  ] 
or  Thomas  Scott  might  have  g 
the  Thirty- nine  articles  of  the  ch 
England.  Some  would  have  ap 
some  would  have  cavilled,  some 
have  condemned — each  accordiuj 
own  prejudices  or  peculiar  bias,  c 
likings  and  aversions.  Platon  "i 
lightened  and  liberal  beyond  n 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  best 
his  people  welcomed  and  applaa 
work.  There  is  a  curious  acconn 
by  Dr.  Clarke  of  an  interview 
with  Platon,  at  a  monastery  nei 
cow.  We  aro  disposed  to  questi 
accuracy  of  the  traveller's  report  < 
parts  of  the  conversation,  for  he 
the  archbishop  say  what  could  n< 
been  uttered  by  him.  The  late 
Heber  also,  when  he  visited  Russi 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Thornton,  1 
interview  with  Platon  at  the  moi 


Xuiem  cf  Books. 


mi 


The  following  notice  of  the 
he  man,  taken  from  Hebei^f 
chtncteristie  of  Rnwian  eo- 
thnkingt  iiid  dolngi: — 

»  between  the  rocks  is  oocnpied 
^pel,  fiunisbed  with  t  stove  for 
ion ;  and  on  the  right  hand  is  t 
'  eeU,  oootttniog  two  coffins;  one 

emiiitj,  and  is  destined  for  the 
ibianop;  the  other  contains  the 

fisimder  of  the  monast«T,  who 
la  a  saint.  The  oak  oomn  was 
9  pieees  bj  different  persons  af- 
the  toothache;  for  which  a  rob 
d  is  a  snedfic.  Platon  laoshed 
a  this;  out  said,  *as  thej  do  it 
%  I  wonld  not  nndeonve  them.* 
•  has  been  long  Terr  famoos  in 

man  of  al»litj.  His  pietj  has 
med;  bat  firom  his  oonTcrBation 
vrj  fsTonrable  idea  of  him.  Some 
asioDs  woold  hsTo  rather  singed 
I  of  a  Toy  orthodox  man,  bnt  the 
id  openneis  of  his  manners,  and 
7  ot  his  sentiments,  pleased  ns 

in  the  work  before  ns,  exer- 
ingennity  in  reconciling  the 
saint  worship  with  the  prohi- 
he  first  and  second  command- 
t  he  very  well  knew  that  the 
I  of  the  people  were  utterly 
f  the  refinements  and  specu- 
heologians  as  to  the  difference 
le  wonhip  paid  to  God  and  to 
— the  distinction  between  a 
the  SaTioor  to  be  adored  and 
and  the  picture  of  Mary,  or 
or  John  the  Baptist,  to  be 
sntly  looked  at  and  prayed  be- 
snspect  from  the  above  speci- 
le  archbishop's  unwillingness 
re  the  poor  yictims  of  tooth- 
»me  to  gnaw  the  coffin  of  a 
tint,  he  wonld  have  been 
lary  of  disturbing  the  devo- 
k  Kossian  peasant  sealonsly 
his  patron  saint,  and  pros- 
iself  before  the  sacred  icon,  or 

I  not  attempt  any  analysis  or 
of  the  doctrines  propounded 
)l  It  presents  the  so-called 
s  Eastern  Church  "  in  as  fav- 
iffht  as  one  of  its  own  digni- 
d  by  skill  and  management 
Bnt  it  leaves  the  Christian 
ar  a  painful  impression  of  the 
inbstitnting  form  for  life,  and 
or  parity.  The  Greek  church 
located  as  the  one  true  church ; 
the  nnity  of  this  church  are 
n  they  that  either  do  not  ac- 
Hifine  word,  or  embody  in  it 
ge  doctrinet.    Hence  the  com- 


mMnion  of  such  men  is  not  the  ehtrch,  bnt 
rather  a  congregation  of  infiituated  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  governed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  but  by  the  spirit  of  hatred  and 
enmity."— P.  1S2.  The  editor  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  Mree  principal 
nereties,  which,  to  the  scandal  of  Chris- 
tendom, now  exist,  namely,  the  Papists, 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  Cuvinists.  The 
following  passage  sums  up  the  proof 
that  the  Orthodox  Eastern  chnrch  alone 
possesses  and  professes  the  Truth : — 

"The  truth  of  our  orthodox  eastern  church 
is  founded  on  inoootrovertible  proofr :  since, 
firom  the  days  of  the  iqpostles  until  the  pre- 
sent tune.  It  has  preeorved  uitact,  not  only 
the  faith  declared  by  them,  bnt  also  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  primitive  church.  Greece  was 
taught  the  Christian  faith  of  ^anl,  and  kept 
its  troth  untamted  during  the  succeeding 
ages,  having  uprooted  by  oBcuroenic  and  local 
mods  all  ue  deoeitfid  heresies  that  strove 
for  admittance.  Witiitiiis  pure  and  unspotted 
doctrine,  God  vouchsafed  in  time  to  enlighten 
Russiai  The  doctrine  of  this  church  has 
never  <*^^"g*^,  neither  in  Greece  nor  in  Bus- 
sia;  we  mean  such  changes  as  the  Popish 
religion  underwent  in  the  times  of  Luther; 
an^dthongh  in  some  of  our  communions  we 
may  trace  superstitious  tenets,  and  even 
abuses,  our  church  does  not  encourage  snch 
absurdities,  but  pities,  removes,  and  corrects 
those  tiiat  are  so  mindeo.  Nor  can  the  in- 
fiituation  of  a  few  individuals,  ignorant  of  the 
troth,  be  attributed  to  the  whole  church.  We 
therefore  infer  from  this,  that  oyr  orthodox 
church  iff  not  onfy  the  true  one,  btU  that  ii  it 
the  onbf  one,  and  the  same  firom  the  founda- 
tion ofthe  world."— P.  135. 

Through  the  whole  of  these  state- 
ments and  arguments  we  perceiTe  the 
grievous  error  of  connecting  salvation 
rather  with  membership  in  a  church 
than  with  personal  fiuth  in  Christ.  The 
foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope  is  thereby 
shifted  from  Christ  the  living  Rock  to 
some  organization  of  his  followers.  The 
church  of  Rome  thus  exdudes  from  sal- 
vation all  beyond  her  own  pale.  The 
Greek  church  sets  up  the  same  presump- 
tuous and  unscriptural  pretension,  and 
even  Protestants  approach  the  same 
absurdity  when  they  reckon  a  man  in  a 
state  of  comparative  safety  if  he  belongs 
to  one  of  their  small  exclusive  sects, 
and  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  spiritual 
peril  if  he  belongs  to  some  other  com- 
munity. Happy  will  be  the  time  when 
personal  character  shall  be  of  more  ac- 
count than  ecclesiastical  connexion,  and 
when  all  sections  of  the  church  shall 
imbibe  more  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and 
display  less  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
Pharisaical  excluiiveness. 
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The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  b/ 
Rudolf  Stier.  Vols.  vii.  and  viii. 
Translated  from  the  second  revised 
and  enlarged  edition,  by  the  Rev. 
William  B.  Pope,  Hull.  Edinburgh : 
T.  &  T.  Clark.     1868. 

This  work  is  now  brought  to  a  close. 
The  eighth  and  last  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  last  *'  words  of  the  Passion,  and 
the  words  of  the  Risen  and  Ascending 
Lord."  When  some  of  the  former  vol- 
umes were  published,  we  expressed  our 
favourable  opinion  of  this  extended  com- 
mentary (Scottish  Cong.  Mag.,  February 
1857),  and  we  can  now  extend  our  com- 
mendation to  these  concluding  volumes 
of  the  work.  We  must  be  understood, 
at  the  same  time,  as  qualifying  our  ap- 
proval of  the  last  as  we  did  of  the  first 
portions  of  Stier's  commentary.  He  is 
sometimes  too  ingenious,  and  finds  a 
mystery  or  an  allegory  where  we  think 
there  is  none.  He  ^mires  Krummacher 
more  than  we  do,  and  he  refutes  the  no- 
tions of  German  writers  whose  errors 
might  have  been  left  to  their  own  fate — 
oblivion.  We  need  not  enter  into  detail 
cither  as  to  passages  we  admire,  or  as  to 
others  we  cannot  subscribe  to.  A  fine 
devotional,  sympathising  spirit  pervades 
the  work,  and  one  is  disposed  to  regard 
the  author  with  affectionate  esteem, 
even  though  he  is  sometimes  tedious 
and  sometimes  unsatisfactory. 

To  ministers  and  students  of  theology 
this  work  is  very  valuable  for  reference  ; 
and  when  consulting  it  on  some  particu- 
lar passage,  perhaps  the  redundancy  of 
matter  we  have  adverted  to  may  not  be 
considered  a  fault.  At  the  same  time, 
the  really  valuable  matter  contained  in 
these  eight  octavo  volumes  would  have 
been  doubly  acceptable  to  most  readers 
had  it  been  compressed  into  half  the 
bulk.  That  is  to  say,  four  well-com- 
pacted volumes  would  have  been  a  more 
welcome  boon  than  these  eight. 


last  of  these  heads  three  bei 
pointed  out — ^the  benefit  of  th 
themselves ;  the  benefit  of  the 
and  the  benefit  of  the  church. 
It  strikes  us  that,  so  far  as  t 
tians  are  concerned,  there  cai 
need  of  argurmnt  on  the  subje< 
own  hearts  will  prompt  to  the 
if  they  neglect  it,  conscience 
give  them  much  peace  till  tb 
their  ways.  As  to  heads  of  fai 
are  not  Christians,  there  is  f 
question.  Whether  setting  u] 
of  devotion,  while  they  neith 
stand  nor  obey  the  gospel,  w< 
any  benefit  to  themselves  oi 
milies,  we  more  than  doul 
would  only  have  added  a  little 
to  their  ungodliness.  Do  we 
dissuade  or  discourage  any  froi 
of  erecting  a  family  altar?  N 
but  we  would  have  them  at 
their  hearts  to  God,  and  let 
gion,  beginning  at  the  cross, 
consistent,  personal,  and  ft 
affair,  and  then  it  will  of  ncce 
forth  in  the  family,  and  the  cl 
the  world. 


Family  Worship,  a  Sermon  peached  in 
Gillespie  Churchy  Dunfermltne,  on  Feb, 
14,  1858,  by  Professor  M*Michael, 
D.D.,  Dunfermline.  Published  by 
Request.  Edinburgh:  W.  Oliphant 
and  Sons.  Glasgow:  D.  Robertson. 
1858. 

A  serious  and  seasonable  discourse  on 
an  important  practical  subject.  Profes- 
sor M^Michaet  argues  that  family  wor- 
ship is  recommended  by  reason,  by  scrip- 
ture, and  by  expediency.     Under  the 


The  Outlines  op  Theoixx 
general  principles  of  reveal 
hrieflv  statedj  designed  for 
families  and  students  in  divi) 
Rev.  James  Clark.  Vol.  ii. 
Ward  &  Co.     1857. 

The  first  volume  of  this  wor] 
lished  about  four  years  ago,  i 
volume  is  to  appear,  comp 
author's  plan.  We  are  disp* 
fer  a  critical  review  of  the  w 
concluding  volume  is  publi 
can  then  better  judge  of  the 
and  completeness  of  the  out 
we  can  with  only  the  first  a 
volumes  before  us. 

Had  we  detected  anythii 
sound  doctrine  in  the  work, 
has  gone,  we  should  have  v 
readers  against  it ;  and  had  w 
in  Mr.  Clark's  outlines  mar 
found  theological  learning, 
intellectual  powers,  we  shoul 
been  slow  to  announce  the  fa 
we  made  no  discoveries  eitbe 
or  of  genius  in  the  book,  we 
might  safely  be  left  to  make  i 
in  the  world,  neither  impeded 
criticism,  nor  puffed  into  n 
empty  laudations.  It  is  sh 
policy  to  decry  a  good  book, 
useless    to  praise   an  indifi 
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othing  more  to  saj  at  present 
iark'f  workf  we  might  have 
a  silence  till  the  last  Tolame 
aand  our  critical  award,  bat 
ibered  one  of  Lord  Bacon's 
md  hare  penned  this  notice. 
There  be  that  tarn  jodgment 
nrood ;  and  surelj  there  l^  also 
t  into  vinegar;  for  injastlce 
bitter,  and  delays  make  it 
J83). 


HTR  OF  Allahabad — MemO' 
Ensign  Arthur  Marcus  Hill 
f  the  Sixth  Native  Bengal  In*- 
ntrdered  ^  the  Sepcge  at  Alia- 
jy  the  Re?.  Robert  Meek, 
ector  of  Sntton  Bonnington, 
athor  of  "  The  Mntual  R^og- 
'Glorified  Saints,"  "Heavenly 
&c.,  &c.  London,  James 
c  Co.     1857. 

i  of  the  touching  episodes  of 

mutinies,  and  will  be  read 

st  by  many  who  are  disposed 

)ise  with  the  sorrows  of  be- 


reaved families,  and  to  admire  the 
bravery  and  patience  of  our  country- 
men in  those  terrible  scenes  of  warfare. 
The  young  officer,  whose  brief  career 
and  Lamented  end  these  pages  record, 
would,  had  he  lived,  have  become,  in 
all  probability,  a  favourite  with  his 
brother  officers  and  an  honour  to  lUl 
connected  with  him.  As  it  is,  he  was 
cut  off  on  the  very  threshhold  of  his  mili- 
tary career,  and  we  can  only  mourn  one 
more  cut  off  ere  he  reached  his  prime. 
No  wonder  that  fond  relatives  cnerish 
the  remembrance  of  all  Uie  amiable  and 
hopeful  traits  of  the  character  of  Marcus 
Cheek,  but  we  fear  that  strangers  will 
not  be  able  to  realize  in  him  all  the 
excellence  that  their  affection  saw,  and 
the  bright  future  their  hopes  anticipated. 
Well,  it  matters  little.  The  youn^  sol- 
dier had  put  on,  we  hope,  the  christian 
armour,  and  it  pleased  tne  All-wise  Dis- 
poser to  give  him  the  victory  ere  the 
battle  had  well  begun.  The  lesson  such 
a  narrative  reads  to  all,  young  and  old, 
is — "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  m  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man 
Cometh." 
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:ONOREOATI0NAL  MI88IONABT 
THEOLOGICAL  INBTTIUTE,  AMD 
ATIOKAL  UmOlf. 

sceived  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
these  kindred  Institutions  for 
S6-7;  and  have  been  gratified 
ence  these  reports  furnish  of 
IS,  the  activity,  and  the  suc- 
>  friends  in  the  West.    The 
ranizations  are  now  in  full 
ler,  committees  and  sub-com- 
>ointed,  the  work  distributed 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the 
listricts,  and  measures  taken 
e  machinery  so  put  in  mo- 
peculiarities  of  the  countnr. 
as  yet  but  thinly  peopled; 
I  is  taken  by  fresh  settlers, 
lent  is  still  westward,  and 
J  there  is  less  of  the  cluster- 
h  members  in  one  place,  and 
mutual  help  which  Christian 
might  afford.    It  will  take 
I  before,  as  a  general  rule, 
lurches  scattered  throughout 
become  large  and  self-sus- 
t  that  only  renders  the  duty 
ilr  sustaining  them  in  the 
di  the  more  imperative. 


The  Theological  Institute  appears  to 
be  vigorously  conducted,  and  tne  num- 
ber of  students  who  have  already  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  that  seminary 
of  sacred  learning  is  thirty-eight.  There 
were  eight  on  the  class  list  for  1856-7, 
and  as  soon  as  these  alumni  finish  their 
educationid  course,  there  are  openings 
in  abundance  for  their  entering  upon 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  these  grow- 
ing colonies. 

We  have  room  only  for  the  following 
summary  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  Canada,  taken  from  a  full  statistical 
table  appended  to  the  Reports  before  ns. 
The  period  embraced  in  this  table  is 
from  May  1858  to  May  1857. 


Number  of  churches, 

„  of  ministers,  .  . 
„  of  preachine  stations, . 
„  of  nearers  (average),  . 
„  of  ebnrch  members,  . 
„  of  Sabbath-schools,  . 
„  of  Sabbatb-sdiool  teachers, 
„  of  Sabbath  scholars,  . 
„      of  chapels^ 

of  sittings,  . 


n 


Estimated  value  of  buildiof^  . 
Money  raised  for  current  expenses, 
for  ministry,       . 


tf 


78 

52 

135 

.    11,^20 

.     3,429 

65 

432 

.     8,351 

65 

.   18.485 

Dolkar$. 

.  171,544 

.     4,300 

.   20,009 
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Money  raised  for  missions,  4,646 

for  Institute,  920 

for  debt  on  boildtngs  and 

repairs,  .   11,985 

for  general  porpoeea,   .     8,308 


M 


So  these  serenty-eight  chorclies,  of 
which  only  six  have  more  than  one  hun- 
dred members,  and  only  one  above  two 
hundred,  and  all  of  which  hare  heen 
formed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  ex- 
cept one  formed  in  1826,  have  raised  for 
their  own  support,  and  for  Christian  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  cause  of  Christ, 
the  sum  of  45,168  dollars,  and  therefore 
there  is  hope  that  in  years  to  come  they 
will  exhibit  still  more  satisfactory  proofs 
of  life,  liberality,  and  prosperity.  We  re- 
gard these  western  churches  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  earnestly  pray  that  the  power 
and  presence  of  God  may  be  richly  ex- 
perienced by  them  all.    ^ 


RBYIVAL  OF  RELIGION  IN  AMBRICA. 

[Referring  to  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject on  a  preceding  page,  we  here  sub- 
join a  few  extracts  from  American  papers. 
These  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  extent  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  awakening.] 

In  two  of  the  Methodist  churches  in 
Portland,  a  work  of  grace  has  been  in 
prosress  for  several  weeks,  and  a  hun- 
dred conversions  are  reported  as  its 
fruits.  In  the  first  Baptist  church  a  re- 
vival has  been  in  progress  for  three 
weeks,  and  extra  meetings  are  now  held 
every  evening,  which  are  well  attended. 
A  large  number  of  young  persons  have 
become  inquirers.  In  the  Free-street 
congregation  there  have  been  several  in- 
teresting cases  of  conversion.  Three 
daily  prayer-meetings  are  held  in  this 
city — morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

In  the  church  at  Guilford  Center,  sev- 
eral persons  were  recently  baptized  by 
immersion. 

This  work  is  extending  all  over  the 
North-west,  but  our  reports  must  be 
very  brief.  A  correspondent  at  Cleve- 
land writes  to  the  Central  Christian  Her- 
ald of  Cincinnati : — 

*'From  the  day  of  its  public  consecra- 
tion last  November  until  the  present 
time,  the  new  house  of  worship  of  the 
Plymouth  church  has  been  occupied 
with  religious  meetings,  increasing  in 
frequency  and  in  interest,  until  there 
are  no  less  than  five  daily— commencing 


at  six  in  the  morning  and  c 
nine  in  the  evening.  They  are 
ings  of  Christian  conference  ai 
or  of  religions  inquiry,  exeeptin 
ing  some  four  times  a- week.  Fi 
tv-five  to  forty  are  regular  atte 
the  early  morning  meeting, 
o'clock  tnere  is  a  union  gather 
ferent  churches,  which  was  atte 
terday  morning  by  some  three 
although  the  weather  was  mo 
ding.  This  meeting  is  for  the 
population,  and  closes  promptl 
It  is  one  of  the  deepest  interes 
fit  to  all,  and  delightfully  ha 
Everything  about  these  servict 
and  solemn,  and  marked  with  t 
presence  and  a  most  tender  an 
interest.*' 

A  morning  prayer-meeting 
ness  men  has  been  opened  in  C 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  churcl 
street,  near  Main.  The  Pred 
the  Westy  March  11,  says: 

"It  is  increasing  daily,  bo 
terest  and  numbers.  It  nu 
present  not  less  than  two 
Non-professors  as  well  as  pr< 
religion  are  in  regular  attenda 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  witnesse 
solemn  or  interesting  seen 
prayers  which  are  offered  up 
flow  from  hearts  burdenea 
earnest  desire  for  the  revival 
work  in  our  city  and  throu( 
land,  and  all  seem  to  feel  that 
to  be  there.  It  is  truly  refresl 
Gk)d's  children  of  various  religi 
ments  forgetting  for  the  time  tl 
differences,  and  uniting  their 
earnest  prayer  at  the  mercy-se 
common  FaUier,  for  the  one  gi 
ing  in  which  they  have  all  an 
a  common  interest.  Such  a  ( 
miniature  of  heaven  itself." 

Revivals  are  reported  in  th 
terian  churches  of  Danvill< 
Williamsport,  and  New  All 
diana.  At  Williamsburgfa,  a 
only  twenty  members,  twenty 
admitted  in  one  day,  "neai 
whom  were  heads  of  families, 
been  a  peculiar  characterist 
work,  the  bringing  out  on  t 
side  so  many  heads  of  familie 
a  sight  long  to  be  remember 
them  standing  up  together,  (1 
being  men,  and  most  of  them  < 
standing  and  influence,)  and  t 
vows  of  God  upon  them." 

The  St.  Louis  Presbyterian  i 
is  **  a  very  revived  state  of  fee 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Two  of  the  Methodist  churchc 
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Bt  120  on  probation;  70  in 
)  in  the  other.    There  have 
uge  additions  made  to  three 
he  Baptist  churches." 
7  York  Ind^pendeut  of  March 

eneral  roTiTal  of  religion, 
oticed  at  considerable  length 
itill  continaes;  and  from  the 
eived  from  yarious  quarters 
>  be  increasing  rather  than 

V 

ton,  we  learn  that  a  mid-day 

ting,  similar  to  those  in  New 

established  on  Monday  last, 

;he  first  meeting  was  very 

r  attended.     Until  very  re- 

i  has  been  perhaps  less  special 

Boston  than  in  many  other 

ew  England  or  in  New  York, 

informed  that  it  is  now  in- 

id  that  *  the  prevailing  spirit 

ting  on  Monday  was  that  the 

out  to  share  very  much  more 

the  revival  than  it  has  yet 

or  this  result  much  earnest 

offered.*    In  Worcester, '  the 

nterest    continues  undimin- 

the  meetings  are  filled  to 

;.'    In  Providence,  we  learn 

rous    additions    have    been 

e  churches,  and  that  a  gen- 

ig  prayer-mceting  has  been 

led.     The  last  great  revival 

occurred  in  1820,  when  about 

i  persons  were  added  to  the 

In  New  Bedford,  meetings 

ily  in  nearly  all  the  churches, 

»me,   sermons  are    preached 

id  evening.    Thursday  even- 

r  week  is  devoted  to  a  union- 

[n   Hartford,   three  lecture- 

illed  every  day  with  congre- 

'  prayer-meetings.    In  New 

extensive  revival  is  in  pro- 

cularly  among  Baptists  and 

It  is  stated  that  along  the 

New  London  to  Providence, 

revivals  in  every  town  and 

any,  a  large  number  of  con- 
,ve  occurred  in  the  Peniten- 
)  churches  of  the  city  have 
slling  a  '  union  prayer-meet- 
12  to  1  o'clock,  to  be  held  in 
treet  church. 

in,  N.  T.,  the  Methodists  and 
kve  been  holding  very  success- 
ZB,  resulting  in  many  conver- 
ge greater  part  of  the  youth 
ce  are  indulging  hope.'  In 
e  churches  have  had  upwards 
idred  additions.  In  Aliegh- 
ionvenions  are  reported,  the 


minority  of  the  individuals  being  heads 
of  families.  In  numerous  towns  in 
Pennsylvania,  revivals  are  in  progress, 
and  multitudes  of  conversions  are  re- 
ported. In  Gettysburg,  a  good  feeling 
prevails  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
,  "In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  interesting 
revival  is  in  progress  in  the  Erie-street 
Baptist  Church,  and  extra  meetings  are 
held  every  evening  but  Saturday.  Ply- 
mouth Congregational  church  has  been 
for  some  time  past  occupied  with  extra 
meetings,  which  have  increased  in  fre- 

2uency  and  interest,  till  now  there  are 
ve  daily — commencing  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  closing  at  9  in  the 
evening.  These  gatherings  are  designed 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  different 
classes  in  the  congregation  and  the  com- 
munity generally.  In  the  St.  Clair- 
street  Methodist  church  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  conversions  have  occurred, 
and  in  the  Hanover-street  Methodist 
church  between  forty  and  fifty. 

**In  Cincinnati,  in  the  Mt.  Auburn 
church,  on  Sycamore-hill,  a  revival  has 
been  in  progress  for  about  four  weeks, 
resulting  thus  far  in  thirty  conversions. 
In  the  Vine-street  church  thirty* five 
persons  were  received  at  the  last  com- 
munion, and  at  the  Union  (Methodist) 
chapel  seven. 

**  In  Detroit,  a  spirit  of  deep  religious 
inquiry  pervades  many  of  the  churches, 
in  nearly  all  of  which  meetings  have 
been  multiplied,  and  there  is  increasing 
attention  to  the  means  of  grace.  A 
morning  prayer-meeting  at  the  Baptist 
church  has  been  attended  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  all  denominations.  At  the 
Consress-strect  Methodist  church  a  re- 
vival has  been  in  progress  for  some 
weeks,  and  about  100  persons  are  re- 
ported as  hopefully  converted. 

"  In  Chicago  unusual  religious  in- 
terest exists,  and  extra  meetings  in  the 
churches,  and  union  meetings  for  the 
community  generally,  are  held  daily, 
and  well  attended. 

**One  of  our  exchange  newspapers 
says  that  *  almost  every  country  meeting- 
house in  Illinois  and  Missouri  has  been, 
or  now  is,  the  scene  of  earnest  and  zeal- 
ous preaching,  resulting  in  revivals.' 

*^In  Tennessee,  at  Murfreesboro, 
Lebanon,  and  other  places,  revivals  have 
been  in  progress  for  weeks,  and  hun- 
dreds have  been  converted. 

'*In  Bcloit,  Wis.,  there  is  a  revival 
which  is  exerting  a  good  influence  upon 
the  college.  In  fact,  from  almost  Qy^ry 
town  and  city  in  the  West,  we  hear  of 
an  unusual  religious  interest.  The  re- 
vival extends  even  to  California,  and  we 
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read  of  numeroas  conversions  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento." 

Revival  among  the  Welsh, — We  learn 
that  a  reyival  of  great  interest  has  been 
experienced  among  the  Welsh  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighboarhood  of  Steuben, 
Remsen,  and  other  places  in  the  coantj 
of  Oneida,  New  York.  The  revival  be- 
gan in  two  small  churches  called  Ninetj- 
Six  and  Enlli.  The  editor  of  the  Cen- 
haduTy  (a  Welsh  periodical,)  says  it  was 
a  very  affecting  scene  on  Christmas  eve, 
to  witness  the  young  converts  coming 
forward  in  great  numbers,  earnestly  and 
soberly,  with  tears  in  their  ^ye:^,  to  shake 
hands  with  the  minister.  There  were 
but  few  in  the  assembly  who  witnessed 
this  beautiful  scene  without  shedding 
tears. 

Revivals  in  all  parts  of  the  Country. — 
In  looking  over  our  religious  exchanges 
wc  have  found  mention,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  of  an  unusual  number  of  re- 
vivals of  religion,  taking  place  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Every  religious 
paper  that  comes  to  us  from  New  Eng- 
land, whether  Baptist,  Methodist,  or 
Congregational,  contains  among  its  local 
intelligence  the  cheering  tidings  of  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  in  the 
churches.  From  the  West  also,  we  re- 
ceive similar  news,  and  in  some  of  the 
Methodist  papers  from  the  South.  We 
believe  that  to  an  unusual  degree  a  re- 
ligious interest  is  pervading  our  large 
cities.  In  New  York,  Brooklyn,  New- 
ark, and  vicinity,  prayer-meetings,  to 
which  all  classes  of  persons  are  invited, 
are  crowded  even  at  unusual  hours  of 
the  day,  and  from  these  as  a  centre  a 
great  influence  is  going  abroad  in  all 
directions.  We  look,  with  many  others, 
for  a  speedy  general  religious  awaken- 
ing; and  if  the  efforts  and  the  faith  of 
those  that  wish  and  pray  for  it  are 
strong  enough,  it  will  not  long  delay  its 
coming. 


LETTER  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Hankkt,  21«f  January,  185a 
My  Bear  Brothbr, — Mission  work 
must  bear  many  points  of  similarity  the 
whole  world  over:  and  superficial  think- 
ers will  in  general  bo  disappointed  at 
what  they  would  call  the  smallness  of 
its  results.  For  instance,  it  is  a  very 
common  thing  to  bear  colonists  asserting 
that  missions  in  this  colony  have  been 
a  complete  failure,  and  that  the  whole  of 
what  is  accomplished  is  but  to  teach  the 
people  to  be  idle,  &c.  Now  the  same 
thiui;s  have  been  reiterated  regarding 


Indian  missions  from  Lord  EUe 
downwards.  These  people,  n€ 
ing  into  intimate  contact  w: 
whom  they  thus  condemn,  are 
of  the  true  piety  and  high 
which  are  often  concealed  u 
garb  of  poverty,  and  allow  tli 
to  be  repelled  by  what  is  comp 
of  lighter  weight  in  the  scale  o 
Our  Mission  churches  are  no  < 
to  the  general  rule,  that  nomir 
tianity  is  the  condition  of  the 
— ^and  that  the  true  leaven  is  bi 
that  leaveneth  the  whole  lump, 
wish'to  see  a  higher  standard 
tian  morality  current  among  oi 
sors,  and  more  of  them  charact 
an  enlightened  faith  and  devoi 
as  long  as  I  perceive  signs  of  pr 
enlightenment  and  purer  mc 
must  be  satisfied  to  go  on  wor 
true  account  of  a  mission  woul( 
contain  two  things — 1st,  what 
effected;  and  2d,  what  remai 
effected.  Now,  if  the  second  c 
the  book  were  a  blank,  it  wouh 
ter  for  the  missionary  to  trans 
self  to  some  sphere  where  there 
to  be  done.  Now,  I  can  trul 
our  missions  in  this  colony,  tfa 
they  have  not  been  fruitless,  ti 
much  remaining  to  be  done,  t1 
were  I  urged  to  enter  on  anoth 
should  probably  decline.  For  o 
our  churches  in  this  colony  hav 
attained  to  a  native  pastorate  t 
the  place  of  European  mis 
should  they  be  removed.  I  lia^ 
been  labouring  for  some  year 
branch  in  addition  to  my  paston 
but  my  success  has  been  but  { 
was  too  young  and  inexperience 
to  undertake  a  charge  requiring 
experience,  and  so  many  quali 
of  which  I  was  altogether  dest 
was  also  too  singlehanded  and  t 
oppressed  by  the  pastoral  and 
duties  of  my  station  to  do  th 
men  justice.  For  some  part  of 
I  had  the  assistance  of  my  br< 
law,  Mr.  Christie. 

At  first  it  was  the  sons  of  mis 
who  were  under  my  care,  and 
there  are  now  three  ordained 
aries — I  do  not  count  my  brot 
berforce,  who  had  the  advanti 
thorough  college  education  at  li 
then  tried  to  make  the  seminar 
for  natives,  and  having  obtaine< 
sistance  of  Mr.  John  Head,  a  st 
the  former  seminary,  I  endeav< 
prepare  some  seven  or  eight  yc 
tives  for  schoolmasters,  with  a 
giving  them  a  still  further  e< 
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show  any  disposition  for 
pastorate.  On  these  Mr. 
tyself  laboured  together  for 

diTiding  also  the  pastoral 
een  ns.  Bnt  though  the 
It  first  made  some  progress, 
irds  seemed  to  stand  still, 
lisconraged.  Mr.  Read  also 
int  to  enter  npon  a  distinct 
id  the  seminary  died  a  na- 

Of  the  lads  who  were  in 
engaged  as  ichoolmasters, 
ne  fntore  time  direct  their 

«  native  pastorate.      But 

adequately  qualified  for  the 

hoolmasters.     It  is  a  bad 

in  a  thing,  because  the  fail- 

uch  undertaking  will  always 

0  as  a  sign  that  the  scheme 
sble,  whereas  with  men  who 
red  by  no  other  engagements, 
(ciplined  in  the  art  of  teach- 
i  institution  might  be  very 

'  brother  came  out,  I  was  in 
ng  relieved  from  a  consider- 

my  duties,  by  bis  taking  oif 
the  out-stations,  bnt  it  has 
)und  likely  to  answer;  and 

principal  churches  having 
It,  I  could  not  do  otherwise 

him  to  accept  the  repeated 
which  they  sent  him — so  he 
loved  to  ^hilippolis,  and  is 
y  his  church.  My  own  church 
ar  £120  towards  my  salary, 

voluntary  principle  is  work- 
ry  tolerable  efiiciency  among 

i.  of  each  month  I  am  absent 
itation,  visiting  out-stations 

1  preaching  tours,  so  that  I 
J  cure  to  comprehend  nearly 
ind  souls,  of  whom  sixteen 
e  in  more  or  less  regular  at- 
1  the  means  of  grace.  The 
excursions  which  I  have  be- 

the  last  three  years  have 
d,  and  I  had  the  gratification 
;ering  the  Lord's  Supper  last 

new  church  of  fourteen  or 
Ire  Zitzikamma  Forest.  My 
lent  of  the  seminary  has  also 
me  for  the  acquiiition  of  the 
uage,  in  which  I  have  made 
ble  progress  during  the  post 
re  are  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
:  this  language  within  the 
r  whom  there  is  very  little 
rorision.  This  will  very  nia- 
Teasc  the  sphere  of  my  use- 
d  enable  nic.  when  I  go  on 
tions,  to  reach  matiy  who  are 
s  servants  among  the  farmers. 


These  ontside  preachings  are  very  de- 
lightful on  the  whole  in  this  splendid 
climate,  in  which  no  life  is  so  ameable 
as  life  alfnaco.    The  fset  that  tne  peo- 
ple only  hear  a  sermon  once  in  two 
months,  grres  the  sest  of  additional  ear- 
nestness to  mr  ministrations,  and  sends 
me  home  refreshed  and  awakened  to 
my  own  church.    In  order  to  perform 
the  journey  with  less  physical  fatigue, 
and  to  be  able  to  carry  books,  &c.,  with 
me,  I  have  bought  a  spring-cart  uncov- 
ered, and  a  pair  of  horses,  and  I  traverse 
about  200  miles  or  somewhat  less,  say 
180  in  the  week.    At  some  points  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  my  cart  and  mount  my 
horses.    In  such  a  trip,  I  begin,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  congregation  of  fifty  or 
sixty  at  Jeffrey's  Bay,  three  hours'  dis- 
tance, on  Saturday  night.    On  Sunday 
morning,  I  ride  two  hours  before  resch- 
ing  Kruis -Fontein.      There  I  preach 
twice,  and  hold  the  Lord's  Supper,  with 
a  meeting  for  singing  in  the  evening. 
On  Monday  morning,    hold    meetings 
with  the  people  on  secular  business,  and 
then  push  onward.    The  congregations 
on  Kruis-Fontein  are  150  to  200  or  250. 
A  seven  hours'  drive  brings  me  to  Jagers- 
bosch,  where  a  member  and  deacon  re- 
sides.   Here  I  have  another  congrega- 
tion of  about  forty  in  the  evening,  and 
also  early  on  the  following  morning. 
Another  drive  of  about  four  hours  brings 
me  to  the  most  distant  preaching  station, 
to  which  the  people  from  the  last  place 
probably  accompany  us.    The  last  part 
of  the  road  is  fearfully  bad.    Here  on 
Tuesday  evening  we  commence  our  ser- 
vices, with  a  congregation  of  from  60  or 
70  to  100,  many  of  whom  have  had  to 
travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  foot, 
and  to  swim  swollen  rivers. 


COKGREOATIOKAL    UNION    OF    8C01XANP. 

Tub  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  was 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thursday,  the  20th,  21st, 
and  22d  April. 

TIIEOLOQICAL   HALL. 

The  Committee  of  the  Theological 
Hall  met  in  the  side  room  of  Richmond 
Place  chapel,  on  Tuesday  at  12  o'clock, 
and  the  public  meeting  of  that  institu- 
tion was  held  in  Albany  Street  chapel, 
that  evening.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  praise  and  prayer  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
PuUford,  who  occupied  the  chair.    The 
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service  waa  commencod  bj  praise  and 
prayer,  after  which  the  secretary  read 
theBeport  for  the  last  year.  The  Re- 
port stated  that  three  students  had 
finished  their  coarse  of  study  at  the 
Hail  at  the  dose  of  last  session,  all  of 
whom  were  now  pastors  of  churches; 
that  three  more  close  their  curriculum 
this  year,  of  whom  one  has  already  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastor- 
ate. A  larger  number  than  usual  of 
new  students  were  admitted  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  tlie  present  ses- 
sion, yet  the  demands  of  the  churches 
are  not  adequately  met  by  the  number 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  vacancies 
occurring  beyond  the  means  of  properly 
supplying  them.  The  Secretary  in  al>- 
sence  of  the  Treasurer  read  an  abstract 
of  the  accounts,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  balance  of  about  £107 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  was  then 
called  upon  for  his  report  of  the  course 
of  study  pursued  by  the  students  in  his 
department  during  the  past  session.  He 
reported  that,  as  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  SyBtematic  Theology,  he 
had  conducted  the  class  through  various 
portions  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Churchy  which  he  specified ;  he  had  also 
delivered  lectures  on  important  points 
of  systematic  theology,  and  had  this  ses- 
sion introduced  an  exercise  which  he 
considered  highly  useful  and  interesting 
to  the  class.  This  consisted  in  selecting 
a  subject  for  an  exercise  or  essay,  and 
then  freely  discussing  the  subject  of  it, 
allowing  the  students  themselves  to  ex- 
press their  own  thoughts,  to  propose 
difficulties,  or  ask  questions  arising  out 
of  the  subject.  This  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  estimating  the  mental 
progress,  the  wants  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  students  better  than  any  other 
mode  that  he  knew  of.  He  expressed 
strongly  his  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
duct, the  spirit,  the  diligence,  and  the 
progress  of  the  young  men,  and  con- 
gratulated the  constituents  of  the  Hall 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Institution. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Growan  then  gave  a  re- 
port of  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the 
class  in  his  department.  He  corroborated 
what  Dr.  Alexander  had  said  of  the  ex- 
cellent conduct  and  spirit  of  the  class, 
and  stated  that  the  students,  both  senior 
and  junior,  had  made  satbfactory  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  the  original  lan- 
guages of  Scripture;  that  he  had  di- 


rected their  attention  to  the  S] 
Chaldee,  as  languages  eogn«t< 
Hebrew.  The  MoiraayB  of  ea 
had  been  devoted  to  the  hea 
examining  discourses  and  ake 
sermons  by  the  stadents  pre] 
prescribed  subjects. 

The  Rev.  James  Macnaa^ 
Kirkwall  moved  the  adoption  c 
port,  and  spoke  at  some  lengtl 
necessity  for  a  trained  ministxj, 
portance  of  such  an  Inatitutio 
Theological  Hall,  and  the  daf 
churches  to  sustain  it  both  bj 
pecuniary  aid  and  by  fumiahin 
men  of  decided  piety,  superio 
and  sonnd  principle,  who  shall  b 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  th 
work. 

This  resolution  was  seconde 
Rev.  William  Lowe  of  Forfar,  an 
mously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cullen  moved 
resolution,  which  was  to  the  ef 
it  was  to  be  lamented  that  so  fe 
jToung  men  gave  themselves  to  t 
•of  the  ministry.  Before  conclu 
remarks,  Mr.  Cullen  expressed 
satisfaction  h&  had  in  introducii 
friends  present  the  Rev.  J.  St 
the  delegate  from  the  Congn 
Union  of  England  and  Wale 
Stoughton  would  be  more  form 
sented  in  his  official  capacity  i 
sequent  meeting,  but  would  nov 
them  on  the  subject  of  this  evei 

Mr.  Stoughton  then  delivere 
appropriate  and  instructive  ad 
the  subject  of  education  for  the  i 
explained  with  great  force  and  • 
nation  the  various  kinds  of  talent 
in  the  present  day, — the  impoi 
men  being  trained  to  cherish  hi 
comprehensive  views  of  divine 
its  adaptation  to  minds  of  eve 
— the  inquiring,  the  doubting, 
ject  of  honest  difficulty,  who  mi 
met  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  wisi 
love ;  that  they  may  be  won  Xa 
not  repelled  by  the  dogmatisx 
structors,  nor  disgusted  with  t 
low  incompetency  of  naA^w 
This  conveys  but  a  faint  ide 
blended  wisdom,  seriousness,  a 
of  Mr.  Stoughton's  words,  wh 
who  heard  will  long  remember. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Luig  of  Dund< 
the  meeting  by  prayer  and  the 
tion. 
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EUAL  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  ALEXANDER  WILSON, 
INSCH,  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

«i  of  tbe  followiDg  brief  sketch  was  born  in  the  year  1780, 
im  of  Rothnie,  in  the  parish  of  Premnaj.  His  parents,  who 
r  respectable,  rented  a  small  &rm.  As  to  religion,  they  were 
urch-going  people ;  and  in  those  days  this  was  considered  as 
But  they  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  religious  instruc- 
leir  children  than  was  done  generally.  They  had  a  &mily  of 
Iron,  viz.,  George,  Alexander,  his  twin  brother,  and  a  daughter 
in  childhood. 

biB  childhood  Alexander  was  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  disposi- 
i  in  early  life  he  manifested  an  active  and  inquiring  mind, 
boy  at  school,  he  was  oftentimes  at  the  top  of  his  class,  though 
e  £Eur  his  seniors  in  age ;  and  such  progress  did  he  miJce  as  a 
star,  that  when  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  was  a  great 
with  his  parents,  came  to  visit  periodically,  he  four  exceeded 
swers  the  man  of  grey  hairs. 

he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father  died.  In  those  early 
thought  his  &ther  the  best  man  in  the  world.  After  his  father  s 
had  but  one  winter  at  school,  '^  day  about,"  or  every  second 
I  his  twin  brother.  He  took  every  opportunity  to  improve 
bat  he  often  lamented  the  want  of  more  early  culture. 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became  a  communicant  in  the 
ioroh.  Before  this,  even  in  his  scbool-days,  he  had  convictions 
)at  they  were  like  the  morning  cloud  ana  the  early  dew,  they 
led  away.  He  wanted  to  be  religious,  but  not  then;  he  wished 
die  pleasures  of  the  world  first. 

niTictions,  however,  were  from  time  to  time  renewed.  And 
ther  things  by  which  his  mind  was  much  impressed,  he  often 
sd  a  dream  which  he  had  concerning  the  judgment.  He  thought 
he  vast  multitude  of  all  the  dead,  small  and  great,  standing  be- 
great  white  throne — the  books  opened — the  final  separations 
be  made,  and  the  angels  standing  ready  to  bind  him  up  with 
Sbum.— Vol.  VIII.  l 
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the  tares  to  be  bnraed.  He  looked  upon  tbis  as  a  warning  to  bim  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  '^  Judge  of  all  the  earth." 

Bat  the  clear  and  fall  light  of  '^  the  cross"  had  not  then  reached  lui 
mind — it  was  yet  to  come.  And  to  him,  as  to  Comelina  of  old,  an  op- 
portnnity  was  soon  given,  bj  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  in  the  blood  of  atonement. 

Some  two  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  century  itinerants  aid 
neighbouring  Congregational  ministers  visited  the  district  of  Inseh;  an! 
by  their  means,  under  the  divine  blessing,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  wm 
led  to  receive  the  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesos.  This  seems  te 
have  been  the  starting-point  of  his  christian  career.  Henceforth  hi 
felt  an  intense  desire  for  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word;  and  travelled  « 
foot  many  miles  to  hear  the  gospel  on  Sabbath.  He  left  the  paiiA 
church,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Hvndj^ 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Cowie.  This  hM  ai 
decided  step  created  no  small  stir  among  his  relations  and  others,  ffil 
leaving  the  church  of  his  fathers  was  a  great  shock  to  his  mother;  tli 
minister  of  the  parish  also  was  very  angry ;  and  when  he  came  to  eNi* 
fort  the  mother  weeping  over  her  lost  son,  he  said  that  he  was  ym] 
sorry  for  him;  for  he  loved  him  as  much  as  any  in  the  parish,  but  h 
had  been  led  astray  by  some  strolling  hypocritiod  vagaboada. 

But  before  his  mother  left  the  world  she  saw  the  fruits  of  her  soiD 
decision ;  and  on  her  death-bed  she  earnestly  sought  and  obtained  U 
prayers.  Mr.  W.  was  one  of  those  good  men  who,  in  the  year  18M 
originated  the  church  at  Duncanston,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  kl 
Rev.  D.  Morrison,  to  whose  person  and  ministry  he  was  warmly  iii 
constantly  attached.  Soon  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  chuNJ 
there,  he  was  chosen  to  the  deacon's  office ;  and  for  the  long  period  i 
fifty  years  he  continued  to  discharge  its  duties  with  a  fidelity  and  m 
rarely  equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

About  the  year  1815,  Mr.  W.  commenced  business  in  the  village  I 
Jnsch,  as  a  wright.  Though  possessed  of  a  moderate  competency,  h 
wrought  with  his  hands  that  he  might  have  to  give  to  the  caosi  I 
Christ  and  to  him  that  needeth.  And  it  could  never  be  more  tn^ 
said  of  any  man,  that  he  was  ^^  diligent  in  business,  fer\  ent  in  spilil 
serving  the  Lord." 

Some  years  after  Mr.  W.'s  settlement  at  Insch,  he  married  Jane^  od| 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  f&rmer  in  Miretown.  Tb 
union  was  a  source  of  happiness  to  both  parties;  and  it  opened  a  deori 
Insch  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel — for  Bible  and  Missionary  sods 
ties — for  christian  hospitality  and  every  good  work.  They  haa  a  ii> 
and  a  daughter.  And  nowhere  did  Mr.  W.  appear  more  patrianU 
than  in  his  own  femily.  Like  Enoch,  he  walked  humbly  with  Qaif 
like  Abraham  or  David  he  blessed  his  household  by  his  instmctitfM 
his  example,  and  his  prayers.  The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  v« 
daily  heard  in  his  dwelling.  Morning  and  evening  the  praises  of  0^ 
were  sung,  the  sacred  page  was  read,  and  prayer,  simple  and  ferfMf 
was  offered. 

In  one  part  of  his  domestic  worship  Mr.  W.  greatly  excelled.  Joy* 
riably,  the  reading  of  Scripture  was  followed  by  a  brief  analysis  tx 
comment,  which  for  clearness,  practical  point,  and  holy  unction,  f>^' 
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in  pithy,  though  often  quaint  language,  made  many  a  better 
d  stranger  wonder  at  the  plain  old  man. 

fiunily  thus  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  had  the  happiness, 
time,  all  to  meet  at  His  table,  to  commemorate  His  death — the 
)f  their  union  and  the  centre  of  their  hopes. 
lie  Lord's  day,  for  which  Mr.  W.  ever  maintained  a  sacred  re- 
9  was  early  and  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  public  worship 
HUictuary.  Though  he  bad  to  travel  every  Sabbath  to  worship 
sanston,  a  distance  of  fully  four  miles,  by  a  rough  up-hill  road^ 
1  storm  or  calm,  yet  he  declared  during  the  last  year  of  his  life, 

could  easily  count  all  the  Sabbaths  he  had  ever  been  absent* 
lose  who  know  what  a  winter  storm  is  in  this  northern  locality, 
btly  estimate  the  amount  of  zeal  for  the  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ch  this  fsLCt  displays.  Truly  he  could  say,  ^  Lord,  I  have  loved 
itation  of  thy  house  and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth.'* 
did  he  £eul  to  attend  the  week-day  meetings  of  the  church, 
lew  members  were  to  be  received,  he  was  present  to  give  in  his 
bo  record  their  names,  and  to  offer  prayer  on  their  behalf.  In 
discipline,  he  mourned  over  the  fallen  brother ;  or  restored  the 
;  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  Whatever  concerned  the  church, 
3d  him.  When  carnality  appeared,  or  strifes  or  divisions  arose, 
^eved;  and  observed  days  of  &sting,  humiliation,  and  prayer;, 
oners  were  converted  and  received  into  fellowship,  he  joyed  like 
)ls  over  their  repentance. 

le  close  of  the  Sabbath  services,  he  wrote  in  a  note-book  the 
ith  the  heads  and  particulars  of  the  sermons  he  had  heard  dur- 
lay ;  recording  often  the  state  of  his  mind,  whether  it  was  lively 

Sometimes,  for  example,  he  would  say,  "  The  subject  was  ex- 
well  illustrated,  and  well  applied;  but  O  how  little  is  my  heart 
by  the  word !  O  that  the  Lord  would  give  to  me  what  he  gave 
*,  when  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly!"  The  last  words  he 
jte  were,  "  O  that  I  could  love  Christ." 

were  the  devout  breathings  of  his  heart,  which  he  kept  with  all . 
3 :  hence  his  humility,  his  deep  sense  of  in-dwelling  sin,  his  un- 
^  belief  that  '^  salvation  is  of  the  Lord,"  his  daily  dependence 
race  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  at  the  same  time 
kant  recognition  of  the  connexion  between  prayer  and  action — 
God's  working  and  our  working. 

7.  was  one  of  the  earliest  Sabbath-school  teachers  in  the  Oarioch ; 
^  be  called  the  fiither  of  Sabbath-schools  in  the  district  of  Insch. 
kny  taught  by  him  in  that  village  may  still  be  found  scattered 
world.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  now  living  in  Canada;  while 
them  have  been  engaged  as  ministers  of  the  gospel.  And  both 
bed  and  Free  church  ministers  have  acknowledged  the  great 
mlting  from  his  labours  in  the  village  among  the  young.  Nor 
I  labours  confined  US  the  village  of  Insch.  For  many  years  he 
ly  journeyed  to  Leochel  Cushnie,  a  distance  of  some  12  or  14 
aught  a  school  there,  standing  all  the  while,  and  walking  home 
le  same  night. 

ceasing  to  visit  Cushnie,  his  custom  for  several  years  has  been, 
leond  Sabbath,  to  walk  from  Duncanston,  more  titan  two  miles. 
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teach  a  class  of  joang  people  assembled  lo  a  fEurm-bousey  and  then  wilk 
home  again,  a  distance  of  other  four  miles.  Tbis  labour  he  contuned 
till  his  death.  When  advised  by  a  young  friend,  because  of  lus  tg« 
and  growing  infirmities,  to  cease  trayelling  so  hr  on  dark,  wet,  winter 
nights,  the  aged  man  looked  him  in  the  hoe  and  said,  *^  What,  cu  I 
yet  work  six  days  in  the  week  for  myself,  and  shall  I  not  work  one  dai 
for  my  Master ! "  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  those  who  are  aUi 
to  attend  to  their  ordinary  employments  during  the  week,  haye  no  fiU 
excuse  for  neglecting  the  work  of  the  Sabbath. 

Far  many  years  after  he  began  to  teach,  his  custom  was  to  go  u^ 
yisit  his  scholars  every  Friday  f^temoon ;  in  order  that  by  a  few  \M 
words  he  might  encourage  them  to  prepare  for  the  Sabbath ;  and  h 
thought  this  had  a  good  effect,  both  by  increasing  the  number  of  U 
scholars,  and  by  promoting  attention  to  their  lessons. 

As  a  proof  how  he  was  esteemed  as  a  teacher  by  the  young  even  ii 
his  old  age,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brisbane  says:  ^*0n  the  Sabbath  after  U 
death  I  visited  his  school  at  Chapelton.  There  were  present  about  81 
scholars,  male  and  female,  from  the  age  of  10  to  20  years.  No  sooM 
had  I  made  reference  to  the  death  of  their  aged  teacher,  than  one  alia 
another  became  affected  to  tears.  Such  was  the  manifestation  of  mt 
rowing  esteem,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  eldest,  that  I  fdt  i 
difficult  to  restrain  my  own  feelings,  so  as  to  proceed  with  my  sboii 
address. 

Mr.  W.  was  tbe  originator  of  ^^  The  Jnsch  Bible  Society;"  and  h 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  it  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  By  his  infli* 
ence  a  missionary  society  was  also  formed  in  Inach,  embracing  all  wk 
are  fiivourable  to  the  cause  of  missions,  whether  old  or  young. 

At  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  this  society,  which  were  alwajrs  ImU 
in  his  own  hall,  he  used  oftentimes  to  remind  the  people  of  what  wM 
done  by  them  of  old  time  in  the  service  of  idolatry : — how  **  the  childM 
gathered  wood,  and  the  &thers  kindled  the  fire,  and  the  women  kneadid 
their  dough  to  make  cakes  to  tho  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  oil 
drink-offerings  to  other  gods."  And  he  urged  all  to  become  workeH 
together  with  God:  enforcing  the  exhortations,  ^*  Ye  are  not  yourowB»' 
^'  Therefore  be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  d 
the  Lord." 

He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  temperance  cause ;  and  was  tiN 
first  who  joined  it  in  Insch. 

Mr.  W.'s  labours  were  very  seldom  interrupted  by  sickness.  Tk 
only  period  of  his  life  noticeable  for  this  was  in  the  year  1838,  wbai 
both  he  and  Mrs.  W.  were  confined  for  nearly  two  months  by  typbM 
fever.  But  the  fruits  of  this  affliction  were, — ^gratitude  to  6od  for  Ui 
merciful  deliverance,  renewed  consecration  to  his  service,  and  a  groiHm 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted.  In  the  '^  house  of  mourning,"  Sauntitfi 
Wilson,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  always  a  welcome  gneet.  Ht 
knew  well  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the  weazy,  how  to  eoV" 
fort  the  feeble-minded,  and  to  give  a  word  of  counsel  to  the  perplszt^ 
His  conversation  was  refreshing  to  the  saint  and  interesting  to  tiM 
child ;  and  in  this  way  ^'  he  often  went  about  doing  good." 

But  as  he  descended  into  the  vale  of  years,  his  church  and  haAj 
relations  began  to  break  up.     In  1846,  his  esteemed  pastor,  Mr.  Mor- 
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D,  died ;  and  early  in  1856,  his  dear  wife  died  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
L    Her  end  was  peace. 

[ra.  W.  was  a  truly  christian  and  kind-hearted  woman.  Her  house 
erer  open  to  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  to  all  good  people  to 
tever  section  of  the  christian  church  they  might  belong.  Like 
M,  she  literally  made  garments  for  the  poor.  She  was  naturally 
cheerful,  generous  disposition,  and  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when 
ras  giving  away, — thus  realizing  in  her  experience  the  truth  of  our 
Is  words,  '^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
fier  her  death  there  was  but  one  thing  for  which  her  sorrowing 
and  wished  to  remain  a  little  longer  here  upon  earth,  viz.,  to  see 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church.  The  church  at  Duucanston 
;ood  supplies,  but  no  settled  pastor ;  for  one  after  another  had  seen 
be  his  duty  to  resign.  In  these  circumstances  he  felt  deeply,  and 
istly  desired  that  the  great  and  good  Shepherd  would  provide  an 
r  shepherd.  And  he  thought  his  desire  was  granted  when  Mr. 
)ane  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  church  to  become  their  pastor. 
is  earthly  mission  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  His  memory  and 
ng  had  been  failing  for  years ;  but  still  he  enjoyed  ^*  a  green  old 
and  his  natural  force  was  not  much  abated.  For,  only  two  weeks 
«  his  death,  he  walked  on  foot  six  miles  to  a  prayer-meeting,  spoke 
e  people  an  hour  on  the  future  judgment,  reminding  them  that  it 
it  be  the  last  time  he  should  ever  address  them,  and  then  walked 
)  again  the  same  night,  although  the  roads  were  much  filled  with 
ed  snow.  Earnestly  requested  to  stay  all  night  at  the  house  of  a 
d,  he  ought  to  have  complied;  but  he  declined,  saying  that  he  was 
able  to  go  home.  Some  ten  days  after  this  he  went  one  evening 
sk  a  friend  to  convey  a  gravestone  from  Insch  to  Clatt  for  Mrs. 
grave,  intending  himself  to  accompany  it  to  its  resting-place  on 
lext  day.  But  his  purpose  was  broken  off.  That  night  he  was 
d  with  cold  shivering  and  paralysis  similar  to  what  he  had  suffered 
before.  He  rallied  again,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  recover; 
lature  being  exhausted  with  age  and  labour,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
irk  the  perfect,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 

r.  Brisbane  gives  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  his 
Dg  scene : — "  I  first  saw  him  on  the  morning  of  Sabbath  the  14th. 
ibat  day  he  was  so  extremely  weak  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  speak. 
Ut  no  pain,  and  expressed  himself  as  very  thankful  that  Ood  had 
ianed  to  him  soundness  of  mind.  *  I  cannot  read  his  word  to-day,* 
laid,  *  but  I  have  been  recalling  much  that  I  have  learned  in  the 
•'  In  common  with  his  friends,  he  seemed  apprehensive  that  his 
vas  near,  and  he  was  perfectly  composed  and  resigned.  Towards 
king  he  became  a  little  better.  The  household  having  been  gathered 
md  his  bed,  for  evening  worship,  he  requested  that  the  first  four 
ei  of  the  40th  psalm  should  be  sung,  and  desired  me  afterwards  to 
like  116th  psalm.  He  joined  with  us  in  the  whole  exercise,  even 
be  singing  of  the  four  verses,  although  in  such  a  low  voice  as  was 
r  oecasionally  audible. 

^On  the  following  morning,  on  approaching  his  bed-side,  he  weU 
^  me  with  a  smile,  saying  he  was  rather  better  this  morning. 
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Then,  after  a  short  pause,  looking  up,  he  said,  *  I  am  more  hopeful  to> 
day  that  I  may  yet  recover/  And  to  the  question.  Why  would  heliki 
to  lire  longer  here,  he  replied,  ^  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Lorfi 
work  prospering  a  little  amongst  us  yet  before  I  leave!'  What  tkil 
meant  I  understood  very  well.  The  recent  changes  in  our  churdi,  fcr 
the  better,  had  for  some  time  been  filling  his  heart  with  secret  joy,  flit 
he  wished  to  see  our  Zion's  good  more  fully  established  and  secure;  tnl 
especially  was  he  desirous  of  seeing  the  needed  and  projected  repainii 
our  chapel  completed.  This  object  lay  near  his  heart,  and  it  was  Ml 
desire  that  the  Lord  should  spare  him  to  see  it  accomplished.  Tha 
great  Head  of  the  church,  however,  had  otheKwise  appointed.  But  bov 
noble  did  the  dying  patriarch  look  in  expressing  this  as  his  only  dem 
for  living  longer  upon  earth.  No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  wonis,  tbn. 
the  expression  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  view  of  martyrdom,  came  to  af 
mind,  ^  Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  H 
better,  nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  yoiT 
Though  expressed  in  different  words,  how  remarkably  simihur  is  tki 
sentiment  in  both  cases ! 

^*  On  leaving  our  friend  on  this  morning,  I  happened  to  say 
thing  about  patience  in  affliction,  when  he  replied,  ^  Yes,  I  need  patieM 
I  have  not  been  much  accustomed  to  a  sick-bed,  and  /  am  to  fudest  hem 
On  reminding  him  that  it  was  not  for  a  useless  purpose  he  had 
laid  there,  he  answered,  ^  You  are  right,  there  are  important  lessons 
be  learned  in  affliction.' 

*^  The  next  time  I  conversed  with  him,  was  on  the  forenoon  of  the  ^ 
on  which  he  died.     He  then  seemed  much  better  than  when  I  last  mM 
him.     Fearing  to  exhaust  him,  however,  and  being  less  apprehensive 
of  his  death  than  previously,  I  conversed  little  with  him  on  that  oMm^ 
sion.     His  mind  was  calm,  resting  on  the  promises,  and  his  hope  detfvi 
Again  he  warmly  expressed  his  thankfulness  for  the  continued  light  rf; 
reason,  and  speaking  of  the  kindness  of  his  relatives,  he  said,  ^  0, 1  htvi 
everything  I  need.     No  man  in  trouble  could  be  better  as  regards  tUl; 
world  than  J  am.'     Here  the  thought  of  an  old  esteemed  friend,  iM 
highly  fiivoured  in  his  affliction,  came  to  his  mind,  and  his  eyes  WnA.. 
with  tears  as  he  simply  twice  repeated  that  friend's  name.     On  askii|^ 
him  how  he  felt  regarding  the  other  world,  he  answered,  *  Well,  I  h^'^i 
not  that  liveif^y  tense  of  His  presence  that  I  would  like  to  have,  still  dij 
is  well.'     In  this  state  of  calm  and  stable  peace  he  continued  to  the  fli4i-' 
and  at  length  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.     His  end  was  like  his  life.     He  W^ 
often  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  never — to  use  his  own  phrase—^ ' 
come  a  piece  of  useless  lumber,  and  his  desire  was  granted.    It  may  be  w 
he  died  with  his  hand  on  the  plough.     He  was  only  one  Sabbath  abMi^ 
from  the  sanctuary  and  the  Sabbath-school.     Shortly  before  the  ntf^ 
Sabbath  dawned  upon  us  mortals,  among  the  immortals  he  had  eoi>* 
menced  that  Sabbath-keeping  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  6t^ 
He  is  blessed :  dying  in  the  Lord,  *  he  rests  from  his  labours  and  Ui 
works  do  follow  him.'" 

He  died  on  the  20th  February,  1858,  aged  78  years. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  late  friend's  lifei 
was  his  untiring  activity  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  nster 
*'  weary  in  well-doing."     He  seems  to  have  said  on  his  eonversioBi  Ul^ 
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ie  great  Apostle  of  the  Geatilea,  ^'  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  haye  me  to 
iof  ^  He  had  a  mind  to  work :"  and  he  did  what  his  hands  found 
)  do  with  all  his  might.  His  activity  was  nourished  by  his  devotional 
ibits.  By  the  private  reading  and  public  hearing  of  the  word,  and  by 
10  aid  of  the  Spirit  in  answer  to  prayer,  he  maintained  the  life  of  God 
hk  soul.  He  kept  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  closet,  another  in 
B  workshop,  and  another  in  his  &mily.  These  were  the  oracles  he 
Bfiilted  on  all  occasions;  and  he  greatly  excelled  in  the  practical 
lowledge  of  them.  It  has  been  well  and  truly  said  that  ''  he  was 
rough  life  a  plain,  good  man,  who  believed  his  Bible,  followed  where 
led,  and  paused  where  i^  stops." 

Wliatever  peculiarities  or  infirmities  Mr.  W.  had, — and  who  is  there 
this  imperfect  state  entirely  free  from  these? — his  character  was 
mutakeable.  No  one  could  be  long  in  his  company,  in  the  house  or 
)  workshop,  by  the  road  or  the  rail,  without  taking  knowledge  of 
a  thai  he  had  been  with  Jesus,  and  that  he  served  the  Lord  Christ. 
)  was  a  living  epistle  known  and  read  of  all  about  him.  He  was  not 
D  thing  on  the  Sabbath  and  another  on  the  week  day ;  one  thing  at 
I  prayer-meeting  and  another  in  the  market-phice ;  nay,  with  rever- 
se be  it  said,  he  was  not  one  thing  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and 
odier  at  the  table  of  a  friend ;  for  he  often  turned  the  social  meal 
\o  a  little  communion  season.  Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  he  was 
earnest  practical  man.  He  was  like  a  green  olive  tree  in  the  house 
liis  God.  Like  the  palm  tree,  he  brought  forth  fruit  in  his  old  age ; 
d  his  memorial  is  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon. 

Let  those  who  knew  the  departed,  or  were  related  to  him,  '^  follow 
ifuth  ;"  and  remember  his  oft-repeated  exhortation,  at  the  prayer- 
Mting  and  family  altar,  to  self-sacrifice,  and  consecration  to  the  ser- 
in of  the  Lord.  J.  R. 


CAUTIONS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Mbibhop  Whatxlt  has  written  a  large  volume  bearing  this  title; 
tithe  very  &ct  that  he  has  done  so,  suggests  the  thought  that  much 
t  the  instruction  a  wise  Christian  teacher  has  to  impart  to  his  people 
iWe  eautione  were  addressed  to  his  parishioners  by  their  former  Rec- 
v)  aaturally  take  the  shape  of  '^  cautions."  It  is  so  in  other  depart- 
■Mito  of  human  exertion  as  well  as-  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Christian 
^  The  sailing  directions  given  to  a  navigator  consist  in  a  great 
■(More  of  descriptions  of  dangers  of  the  distant  seas  he  has  to  traverse 
Hhe  soundings  of  the  coasts — the  bearings  of  rocks — the  latitudes  and 
wgitades  where  he  may  expect  storms,  accompanied  by  charts  on 
*udi  are  marked  with  great  distinctness — as  so  many  cautions — the 
ttuie  he  is  to  avoid,  and  the  fair  way  he  is  to  steer.  The  tender 
"tothtt  and  the  anxious  father,  when  they  send  away  their  boy  into 
^  sntried  world,  give  him  many  a  loving  counsel  ere  he  departs ;  and 
^^  w<ffds  of  theirs  sound  in  his  ears  as  so  many  cautions.  He  is 
**nsd  of  dangers  manifold  to  which  he  may  be  exposed  from  gay 
**>PHates,  from  evil  communications,  from  his  own  vain  and  deceitful 
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heart,  and  from  his  unsuspectiDg  inexperience,  as  yet  nnyersed  in  ike 
ways  of  the  world. 

The  successive  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  cfanreh  premt 
the  dangers,  trials,  duties,  and  sorrows  of  the  Christian's  course  vstAm 
a  variety  of  aspects.  The  peculiar  temptations  of  the  disciples  of  tht 
primitive  age  were  not  precisely  those  which,  a  few  centuries  htdf^ 
pressed  most  heavily  on  the  Christian.  Persecution  had  given  phoe  ti 
security  and  secularity.  And  the  favour  now  shown  to  the  men  whoN 
emhlem  was  the  cross,  was  enjoyed  in  circumstances  which  brouglrl 
their  simplicity  and  spirituality  into  imminent  danger.  Luxury  urf 
refinement  opened  the  door  to  corruption,  and  soon  the  splendid  veil* 
ments,  and  gorgeous  &ne,  and  imposing  ceremonial,  with  the  germ  d 
saint-worship,  and  the  multiplication  of  offices  in  the  church,  showri 
that  a  time  of  trouble  and  rebuke  and  blasphemy  had  come.  Then,  tf 
we  come  down  to  a  later  era  in  the  history  of  the  church,  we  see  cor; 
ruption  has  borne  such  fruit  as  men  can  no  longer  endure ;  and  a  gnrf 
Reformation  comes  on  at  once  to  reveal  the  extent  of  the  chudAl 
degradation,  and  the  determination  of  many  to  come  out  of  her. 

In  each  of  these  ages,  the  &ithful  watchman  on  the  walls  of  ZiM 
had  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  tones  of  warning.  His  instructions  woi 
eavtionSy  varying  according  to  the  phase  of  evil  then  prevailing 
adapted  to  the  emergencies  that  were  ever  arising ;  for  the  victory  ofi 
one  form  of  error,  or  the  escape  from  some  one  kind  of  danger,  was  M 
the  signal  for  the  introduction  of  another.  Sometimes  the  hour  d 
greatest  peril  was  the  hour  of  peace  after  a  battle — the  deceitful  hi 
after  a  storm — for  then  the  restless  foe  of  God  and  man  was  on  tibi 
alert  to  ply  his  arts,  and  fall  upon  the  unwary.  Then,  if  ever,  Ai 
warning  word  was  heard  with  double  emphasis — ^'^Watch  and  pray M 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation.** 

It  was  a  great  point  of  Christian  wisdom,  therefore,  for  the  pasttf 
and  teachers  of  those  shifting  times,  to  mark  the  peculiar  features  ff^ 
sented  by  the  community  they  had  to  deal  with : — ^to  observe  doM 
the  tendency  of  opinions — the  growing  desire  for  worldly  ease  id 
honour — or  the  opposite — the  noble  self-denying  spirit  that  scorned  (i 
buy  the  world's  smile  at  the  expense  of  unfaithfulness  to  Christ  Ai 
Lord.  The  fact  that  the  character  of  the  church  was  naturally  affeeli' 
by  the  character  of  the  age — and  the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  M 
world  around  it,  made  it  necessary  for  wise  and  faithful  servants  d 
Christ  to  study  their  actual  position,  and  act  accordingly,  without  Mi 
scrupulous  an  adherence  to  the  course  of  their  predecessors.  It  wow 
not  have  done  for  Luther  to  inquire  how  some  of  the  fathers  of  til 
church  acted  in  their  day,  that  he  might  know  how  to  act  in  his;  u^ 
it  will  not  do  for  reformers  now  to  take  Luther  for  their  model  in  ai) 
contest  they  may  engage  in  against  modem  corruptions.  As  mA  ^ 
and  country  has  its  own  peculiarities,  the  tactics  of  any  man  who  wolM 
operate  then  and  there,  to  rectify  abuses  or  introduce  reforms,  mwt  ^ 
guided  by  what  is  actually  before  him,  not  by  precedents  taken  b^ 
other  times.  The  lessons  of  history  are  not  rightly  understood  wli* 
men  think  that  the  example  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes  of  otiier  dsf* 
is  to  be  servilely  copied.  It  is  the  spirit  of  devotion,  of  heroisBy  o* 
humility,  of  love  to  Christ,  that  animated  the  great  men  of  fom^ 
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ifBfl,  we  are  to  copy.     To  attempt  to  repeat  their  history  and  exploits 
voiild  be  the  work  of  fools  not  of  wise  meQ. 

Bot  it  is  not  of  niooh  use  to  expatiate  in  the  way  of  general  remark 
« the  importance  of  exercising  a  cautious  spirit,  and  the  necessity  of 
itadjing  the  ever-varying  aspects  of  duty  and  temptation,  in  order  to 
adbpt  onrselves  wisely  to  our  circumstances.  It  may  bring  the  subject 
Me  to  our  minds  and  hearts  if  we  point  out  some  individual  applica- 
liMM  of  the  truth  before  ns. 

1.  We  sometimes  see  $df -interest  in  confiiet  with  conscience :  and  then 
tkere  is  the  greatest  danger  of  making  a  wrong  decision.     A  clerk  was 
Sunday  sent  for  by  his  godless  employer  to  come  to  the  office  and 
some  paper  with  all  speed,  as  it  was  needed  early  next  day.   The 
foung  man  respectfully  refused,  but  said  he  should  be  in  his  place  at 
IB  early  hour  next  momin/?.     He  went,  and  was  told   there  was  no 
hrther  ooeaeion  for  his  services.     Was  not  that  conscientious  young 
■iD  more  to  he  envied  than  his  heartless  master  ?     Here  conscience 
Iriumphed,  and  self-interest  yielded  to  higher  claims.     A  nobleman 
mwe  called  at  his  watchmaker's  shop  on  a  Saturday  evening  to  leave 
Ui  watch  to  be  repaired,  saying  he  would  call  for  it  next  day.     The 
pms  watchmaker  said  his  lordship  should  have  it  on  Monday  morning, 
M  they  did  not  work  on  the  Sabbath  nor  do  any  business  with  cus- 
losers.     ^  Then  I  must  employ  another,"  said  the  nobleman,  and  left, 
tdtiug  his  watch  with  him.     A  good  conscience  was  surely  better  than 
i  customer's  favour.    A  message  came  one  Sunday  morning  to  a  baker's 
hrase,  from  a  first-class  hotel  in  his  neighbourhood,  ordering  some  bis- 
oils.     He  refused  to  supply  them.     The  messenger  came  a  second 
titte,  saying  that  the  biscuits  were  wanted  for  guests  of  high  rank ; 
lid  he  mu$t  send  them.     The  reply  was,  that  were  it  for  the  queen 
Venelf  he  would  not  sell  his  bread  on  the  Lord  s  day.     This  answer 
hiag  communicated  to  the  personage  for  whom  the  article  was  re- 
fired,  the  baker's  conscientiousness  was  so  approved,  that  from  that 
4y  the  noble-minded  guest  at  the  hotel  considered  the  man  worthy  of 
final  patronage,  and  continues  to  order  supplies  from  his  shop.    Here 
^n  conscience  prevailed  over  self-interest,  and  lost  nothing  in  the 
■ig  ruD.     But  the  question  of  gain  or  loss  should  be  no  element  in  the 
•kalation.     Since  self*interest  lends  strength  to  all  arguments  on  its 
•ta  side,  they  need  to  be  rigidly  tried ;  for  no  sophistry  will  ever 
^e  wrong  right,  or  ftdsehood  truth,  and  though  conscience  may  be 
tvnhome  and  silenced  in  the  struggle,  yet  it  will  make  itself  heard 
>Milier  day,  to  the  confusion  of  the  wrong-doer. 

S.  Beware  lest  admiration  of  a  good  man»  character  lead  to  an  ap- 
P'^ml  of  hi$  errors. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  originators  of  some  of  the  worst 
"C^Mies  that  have  afflicted  the  church  of  Christ,  and  marred  the  fair 
■M  of  Christianity,  have  been  men  of  rare  personal  virtues.  Their 
F^y,  self-denial,  urbanity,  benevolence,  did  more  than  even  their 
^  tud  their  talents  to  secure  followers.  Many  names  illustrative  of 
Aii  remark  will  at  once  occur  to  the  memory  of  those  who  are  well 
^iB  history.  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  Socinus,  and  others 
^•tiUinore  ancient  times,  together  with  modem  leaders  in  the  paths 
terror,  might  be  enumerated  as  men  of  unimpeachable  purity,  honour, 
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and  charity.  These  have  given  eclat  to  their  characters,  and  witiioak 
such  personal  virtues  they  had  been  comparatively  powerless  as  pii»» 
pagators  of  novel  opinions.  The  feeling  was  that  men  so  good  tad 
true  could  not  possibly  be  the  authors  of  pernicious  tenets ;  and  as  to 
the  evil  effect  of  their  opinions,  their  personal  excellence  was  pointed 
at  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  any  surmise  on  that  score.  And  yet  tkt 
fact  remains  plainly  written  on  the  page  of  history,  that  men  personally 
of  high  character  originated  many  false  notions  and  pestilent  heresiei 
that  curse  the  church  to  this  day. 

The  lesson  this  teaches  is,  that  all  doctrines  and  all  speculatiom^ 
all  principles  and  all  practices,  are  to  be  judged  of  irrespective  of  tin 
personal  character  or  standing  of  their  authors  and  abettors.  Sons 
good  men  are  very  weak;  some  learned  men  very  credulous;  som 
talented  men  have  weak  judgments,  and  some  enthusiastic  men  ait 
very  confident ;  and  so  opinions  are  to  be  tried  on  their  own  meriMb. 
and  approved  or  condemned  independently  of  their  respectable  origiir 
The  character  for  warm-hearted  piety,  and  the  appearance  of  devotiooil 
fervour  that  distinguished  the  leaders  of  that  strange  mixture  of  foUy 
and  fanaticism,  which  sprang  up  in  this  country  some  five  and  twen^ 
years  ago, — the  ^^  tongues*' — led  many  good  people  to  listen  £&vouiahlj 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  gifted  ones.  Had  the  doctrine  of  ^Hhe  tongues' 
been  advocated  by  persons  of  no  repute  for  piety,  they  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  for  a  moment.  And  yet  the  sincerity  and  true  godli* 
ness  of  these  fanatics  did  not  render  their  notions  one  whit  more  tra% 
or  one  whit  less  mischievous,  than  if  vain  men  had  been  the  deceiveia^ 
Novel  or  strange  doctrines  therefore,  broached  by  a  man  esteemel 
for  his  piety,  or  honoured  for  his  talents^  should  be  all  the  more  sghk 
pulously  examined,  and  if  found  untrue,  must  be  rejected  witboit 
ceremony. 

3.  Another  caution  we  may  introduce  in  the  form  of  a  precept,^ 
"  Try  profeaeions  by  perfomumces,^^ 

When  one  looks  over  the  advertisements  in  every  newspaper,  ail 
exhibited  with  all  the  attractions  of  coloured  paper,  and  varied  type  it 
bills  stitched  in  with  our  periodicals,  offering  to  the  afflicted  cures  ftf 
every  malady,  and  instantaneous  relief  from  every  pain,  we  might  wdl 
expect  that  all  suffering  and  sorrow  were  about  to  take  their  flight  fro* 
our  miserable  planet.  Since  perfect  restoration  to  health  is  pronuBsi 
for  half-a-crown,  is  it  not  a  marvel  that  people  will  rather  keep  tbeir 
diseases  than  part  with  their  money  ?  We  suspect  the  secret  to  be  that 
*"*•  professions  have  been  tried  by  performances,"  and  have  not  stood  tlia 
trial.  But  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  every  department  of  life, — a^ 
sound  their  own  praises, — make  loud  professions, — are  liberal  » 
promises, — ^and  fiiil  in  performance.  The  tradesman  who  sells  bettar 
and  cheaper  goods  than  his  neighbours, — the  teacher  who  turns  <Hrt 
first-rate  scholars  from  his  school, — the  shipowner  whose  vessels  AU^ 
pass  in  accommodations  and  out-sail  all  others, — the  candidate  for  oiSot 
who  out-bids  all  competitors,  and  eclipses  all  rivals, — whose  prinoiplM 
are  so  noble,  application  to  business  so  remarkable,  aeal  for  v>^ 
interests  of  his  constituents  so  pure  and  warm, — no  one  is  worthy  of  i 
moment's  comparison  with  him  !    ■ 

The  pretended  friend  who  offers  his  services  in  your  difficultiea,— vi 
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kvjrer  who  advisee  yoa  iu  matten  of  legaf  adjustment  of  claims, — who 
eoeounges  yon  to  go  to  law,  rather  than  submit  to  the  demands  of 
jD&r  opponent  in  a  suit, — the  owner  of  a  house,  who  knowing  you 
not  to  buy,  gives  his  house  a  character  for  every  excellence, — not  a 
liv,  not  a  defect,  not  a  drawback  to  be  found, — it  is  a  perfect  house ! 
fioo't  believe  any  of  these  ^^  friends  '*  on  their  own  word.  Seek  proof 
«f  their  honour  and  honesty,  and  don't  commit  yourself  till  you  have 
kodit. 

We  feel  that  a  paper  of  cautions  is  a  very  sober  afiair,  and  is 
Nt  likdy  to  enkindle  enthusiasm  either  in  writer  or  reader.  But 
It  my  not  be  a  bad  thing  after  all.  Enthusiasm  is  not  the  best  guide 
tbe  afiairs  of  every-day  life ;  and  is  always  to  be  suspected  when  i^ 
disdains  to  bear  the  voice  of  reason,  or  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of 
anrdation.  The  useful  and  the  splendid  do  not  easily  admit  of  com- 
~  lation,  and  let  us  rather  have  the  useful  lesson  without  the  splendid 
i^>ery,  than  the  tricked-out  and  attractive  literary  finery  with- 
•rt  the  character  of  practical  utility.  Perhaps  this  theme  may  occupy 
tMtker  paper,  bat  meanwhile  there  is  enough  for  one. 


•   A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

[k  BiOHLT  esteemed  brother  who  attended  the  recent  Union  Meetings 
tflered  to  write  and  send  for  this  month's  Magazine  a  paper  on  the 
muDer  residences  of  our  city  friends,  as  appropriate  to  this  season  of 
Ik  year.  Instead  of  the  promised  article  we  received  the  following 
tite. 

"Ifj  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  foand  on  my  return  home  such  an  amount  of  work  of 
iiekiod  and  another  avraiting  me,  as  will  entirely  occupy  my  time  this  month, 
alpreclnde  me  from  preparing  the  little  paper  for  the  Magazine  which  I  offered 
^mAjoa,  And,  of  course,  it  will  be  too  late  to  write,  on  the  subject  I  men- 
ittd,  later.  I  write  this  line  that  yon  may  not  be  put  to  inconvenience  by  re- 
iMiig  a  comer  for  an  article  not  forthcoming. 

*I  am  quite  sorry  to  be  thus  a  defaulter,  not  that  you  or  your  readers  will  lose 
M,  but  because  I  really  am  anxious  to  show  good  will  in  regard  to  your  lion- 
Mde  and  important  work. 

"  I  remain,  &c** 

Upon  receipt  of  this  note  we  found  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
■ttoDpt  doing  in  our  own  way  what  our  excellent  friend  had  intended. 
Ve  are  not  sure  that  we  have  hit  his  views  on  the  subject,  or  whether 
k  might  not  have  pursued  another  line  of  thought.  At  any  rate  our 
^  imperfect  hints  must  suffice  in  the  meantime,  and  perhaps  our 
''xviiier,  who  wields  an  able  pen,  may  seize  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
mott  another  summer  comes  round,  have  iu  readiness  his  matured 
^^Oflghts  and  suggestions,  and  then,  though  late,  his  article  will  still  be 
t  word  in  season.'*] 

The  month  of  June  invites  many  of  our  friends  who  spend  the  colder 
^OQihs  of  the  year  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns  to  seek  the  refresh- 
^  dttage  the  country  now  offers.  It  is  indeed  the  practice  of  many 
bmilies  annually  to  migrate  from  town  to  country  in  spring,  and  back 
tgaia  from  oountry  to  town  in  autumn.     This  is  surely  a  movement  in 
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harmoxij  with  some  law  of  nature,  for  our  lavoarites  tbe  swallows  mI 
other  migratory  birds,  obeying  a  wonderful  instinctiye  impulse,  seeks 
more  genial  clime  wben  winter  approacbes,  and  retom  to  as  when  fli| 
leafy  and  balmy  season  comes  round  again.  Our  landed  gentry  do  te 
best  tbey  can  to  imitate  tbe  swallows,  by  baving  a  town  house  and  s 
country  house,  which  tbey  occupy  by  turns,  though  few  of  them  en 
afford,  like  our  feathered  friends,  to  build  a  new  house  for  themsdfM 
every  year.  Another  class  of  our  citizens  diversify  their  summer  lib 
by  choosing  some  pleasant  country  retreat  for  themselves  and  tbeif 
families,  far  from  tbe  smoke  and  noise,  and  other  disagreeables  <^  towi 
life.  Now  it  is  this  latter  class  we  have  specially  in  our  eye  at  pressiij 
and  for  their  sakes  we  indite  the  present  paper.  The  sum  and  snW 
stance  of  what  we  would  suggest  to  them  is  that,  in  the  choice  of  i 
summer  residence,  they  should  make  it  a  point  to  try  and  combine  ttl 
'Utile  with  tbe  dtdee — the  useful  with  tbe  agreeable— some  sphere  wlisd 
they  may  do  good,  as  well  as  enjoy  the  pleasant  walks,  pure  air,  arf 
delightful  quiet  of  a  summer  in  the  country.  i 

As  all  we  deem  necessary  to  say  on  this  subject  is  to  throw  eri 
bints,  we  shall  not  enlarge  either  in  the  way  of  imaginative  descriptiol 
of  the  delight  of  being  usefuMy  employed  while  in  pursuit  of  needei 
change  and  relaxation,  or  in  tbe  way  of  serious  exhortation  to  the  dis^ 
charge  of  a  Christian  duty. 

This  word  "  Christian"  reminds  us  that  we  must  necessarily  conta 
our  hints  to  those  who  not  merely  bear  the  Christian  name,  but  po«eil 
tbe  true  character  of  disciples  of  Christ.  To  no  others  can  our  m 
marks  apply. 

A  Christian  family  during  its  summer  sojourn  in  the  country  on} 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  all  around  them.  But  this  will  A 
pend  much  on  the  character  of  tbe  place,  and  the  stand  tbe  family  mj 
be  able  to  take  and  to  maintain.  In  a  crowded  watering  place,  or  % 
any  of  the  great  resorts  of  strangers  on  the  sea- coast,  a  Christian  fe 
mily  comes  unnoticed  and  remains  comparatively  unknown.  Such  plaeeii 
therefore,  have  not  the  first  claims  upon  those  who  aim  to  diffuse  i 
Christian  influence  around  them.  Some  retired  village,  where  a  fiufr 
ful  servant  of  Christ  is  labouring  among  a  poor  people,  and  where  bl 
needs  encouragement,  is  a  place  where  a  family  coming  to  reside  fori 
few  months,  might  shed  a  blessed  atmosphere  of  goodness  and  peMi 
and  love  all  around.  The  Sabbath  school  might  be  made  to  vie  wiA 
the  beauty  of  the  garden  and  the  meadow — so  full  of  promise — so  fiA 
in  tbe  buds  and  blossoms  of  early  piety — and  then  the  Bible  class  might 
be  fostered.  There  the  more  mature  plants  may  be  tended  till  resof 
to  be  transferred  to  the  church,  which 

"  Like  a  garden  walled  around, 
Chosen  and  made  peculiar  ground — * 

ought  to  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  saints. 

When  tbe  question  then  is  agitated,  with  many  delightful  antieip>^ 
tions,and  when  the  children,  as  well  as  the  parents,  feel  that  theyh*^ 
an  interest  in  the  decision  of  tbe  point— ^cA^re  they  are  to  spend  tb0 
summer,  let  the  claims  of  some  feiithful  pastor,  and  small  but  ezemplsff 
Christian  church,  be  duly  weighed.     Then,  if  tbe  choice  of  some  suv* 
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I  made,  let  it  beoonsideredamatter  of  coiiBoieiioe  with  one  and 
I  members  of  that  hooaehold  to  countenance  and  encourage  the 
id  church  in  question,  by  steady  attendance  at  their  place  of 
It  is  a  piece  of  heartless  cruelty,  and,  moreover,  of  gratuitous 
>  take  up  an  abode  for  the  summer,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  vici- 
Christian  church  of  our  own  order,  and  then  to  attend  the  minis- 
>f  another  preacher,  and  to  worship  with  another  congregation, 
ot  a  question  of  liberality,  or  of  catholicity,  but  of  simple  jus- 
Christian  equity.  A  £unily  connected  with  one  of  our  inde- 
ehnrches  in  one  of  our  great  cities,  cannot  more  expressivdy 
tempt,  if  not  insult,  on  a  country  pastor,  and  the  church  under 
than  to  choose  a  summer  residence  in  their  vicinity,  and  then 
another  place  of  worship,  and  forsake  the  fellowship  of  their 
hren.  If  such  a  £unily  wished  to  damage  the  reputation  of 
iterial  brother  so  treated,  and  to  invite  the  whole  community 
)  or  despise  him,  no  more  effectual  method  could  be  adopted 

expressive  turning  of  the  back  upon  his  ministrations.  In- 
welcoming  such  a  6unily  to  his  vilkige,  he  might  well  wish  they 
T  come  within  twenty  miles  of  it. 

kve  only  to  add  then,  that  in  selecting  a  summer  residence,  let 
)endent  fiimilies  make  up  their  minds  beforehand,  either  to  lend 
ntenance  and  helping  hand  to  the  little  country  church  of  the 
y  may  fix  on,  and  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  do  so,  whatever 
he  attractions  elsewhere ;  or,  if  they  are  not  disposed  to  do  so, 
by  all  means  keep  at  a  distance  from  their  own  country  brethren. 

a  sufficient  objection  to  their  going  to  some  inviting  village, 
salubrious  the  dimate,  and  charming  the  locality,  that  there  is 
endent  church  there.     Let  them  not  endanger  their  gentility 

into  so  humble  a  place  of  worship  as  the  Independent  chapel ; 

not  risk  the  unpleasant  contact  with  people  of  the  **'  lower 
they  might  encounter  there ;  let  not  the  gentleman  or  lady  be 
0  shake  hands  with  some  humble  deacon  of  the  little  church, 
ndemned  to  speak  a  kind  word  of  Christian  recognition  to  a 
»f  low  degree,  or  a  sister  in  mean  apparel. 

are  many  of  our  noble-hearted  Christian  men  and  women  of 
churches  who  need  not  these  hints ;  and  we  trust  that  those 
leed  them  are  but  a  minority  of  our  country-loving  friends, 
he  sake  of  that  minority  we  pen  these  friendly  hints,  in  the 
t  whether  their  past  errors  may  have  arisen  from  thoughtless- 
ly deficiency  of  Christian  principle,  they  will  take  in  good  part 

have  written  in  the  kindest  spirit,  and  with  best  wishes  for 
ftlth,  happiness,  and  usefulness  during  the  ensuing  summer, 
r  they  may  spend  it. 


DUTY  OF  DEACONS. 

Dl.  WA&DLAW  IN  BBPLT  TO  TRB  PAP£B  INSERTED  IN  LAST  NUMBBB. 

is  granted  that  there  are  only  two  descriptions  of  offices  in  the 
I  ^urch :  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
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2.  The  qaesiion  is — What  are  the  distinctlye  duties  of  eae 
rather  of  the  laUerf 

3.  There  seems  a  natural  correspondence  between  the  two  de 
tions  of  wants  and  interests  in  a  church  and  the  two  sets  of 
bearers.    The  two  descriptions  of  wants  and  interests  are — the  spi 
and  the  temporal. 

4.  This  correspondence  appears  to  receive  confirmation,  as  the 
ciple  on  which  the  constitution  of  the  church  proceeds,  from  tl 
count  of  the  original  institution  of  deacons  in  Acts  yi.^  where  th 
cial  object  of  the  office  appears  yeiy  plainly  and  expliciily  statec 
was  to  superintend  that  department  of  duty,  from  unayoidable 
sions  in  which  the  complaints  had  arisen,  and  which  the  apostlefl 
not  competent  to  manage  consistently  with  their  higher  duties. 

The  reasons  of  what  is  stated  in  yerse  7,  were  probably  two 
The  more  entire  deyotedness  of  the  apostles  to  their  proper  min 
and  2.  The  increased  manifestation  of  brotherly  loye  in  the  can 
taken  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  &c. 

5.  A  good  deal  of  the  question  respecting  the  comprehensiyen 
the  deacon's  office  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  designation  eld 
the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  sometimes  in( 
both  offices^  and  that  it  is  even  used  of  the  deacons  alone.  Of  the  1 
there  are  given  as  instances: — 1.  Acts  xi.  30.  The  argument 
this  is  plausible,  but  not  at  all  conclusive.  The  probability  wi] 
pear  differently  to  different  minds.  The  collection  was  an  expn 
of  brotheiiy  love  to  the  brethren  in  Judea ;  and  it  was  therefore 
natural  to  send  it  to  the  principal  office-bearers,  by  whom  it  won 
committed  to  those  to  whom  the  charge  of  distribution  proper] 
longed.  It  would  be  nothing  strange  were  a  donation  from  a  dii 
to  our  own  church  to  be  sent  to  the  pastor:  and  we  should  very  I 
do  the  same  were  we  sending  a  contribution  for  the  poor  of  any 
church.— ^But  2.  It  is  concluded  that  the  seven  were  meant,  beou 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  there  were  no  pastors — the  apostles  supp 
their  place.  See  Acts  xv.  2,  6,  22,  23  ;  xxi.  18.  I  reckon  th: 
from  certain.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  pattern  c 
in  Jerusalem  had  its  full  complement  of  office-bearers  ?  The  cii 
stance  of  the  choice  of  them  and  their  ordination  not  being  rec( 
is  not  more  strange  than  that  we  should  have  no  account  of  the  < 
or  first  appointment  of  the  pastoral  office  at  aU,  Further — There 
other  churches  in  Judea  besides  that  of  Jerusalem  :  is  it  not  likely 
the  contribution  was  sent  to  the  elders  of  each — not  to  the  deaco 
the  former  only  ?  Gal.  i.  22. — That  the  designation  of  decuxns  J 
to  be  found  till  Phil.  i.  1,  does  not  prove  anything  as  to  the  time  < 
designation  being  first  given.  It  is  then  used  as  the  settled  and  n 
stood  term  of  office.  There  is  no  evidence  that  at  the  period,  Ac 
30,  this  was  not  the  distinctive  appellation,  &o. 

For  passages  in  which  elders  are  supposed  to  include  both — see 
1.  Acts  XX.  17.  The  argument  from  this  is  plausible,  fron 
number  and  the  style  of  address.  But  it  is  liable  to  difficulties. — < 
pare  ver.  28.  The  word  for  overseers  is  that  which,  in  other  plao 
rendered  bishops.  Yet  Paul  makes  no  distinction.  Were  the  del 
then  frtcMxoi  ? — Again,  ver.  35  is  evidently  addressed  to  those 
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from  their  office,  might,  like  himself,  claim  support;  for  he  recommends 
ku  example  of  disinterestedDess  to  them :  hut  we  read  of  none  but  such 
II  preached  the  gospel  ^*  that  were  to  live  of  the  gospel/'  &c, 

i.  Acts  xiv.  23.  The  churches  needed  both :  yerj  true.  But  still 
thif  makes  nothing  sure.  They  might  ordain  elders  or  pastors — the 
Bost  important  description  of  oversight — and  leave  the  churches  to 
eboose  the  deacons  afterwards.  It  is  evident  that  the  meaning  of  elder 
But  be  ascertained  from  other  passages. 

I.  1  Tim.  y.  17.  If  the  elders  in  this  passage  include  deacons, 
km  let  the  consequences  be  observed. 

(I.)  Deacons  have  the  same  kind  of  nile  in  the  church  as  pastors — 
aj,  ruling  is  more  their  province  than  that  of  pastors;  the  latter  being 
lore  distinguished  by  their  teaching.  We  have  the  office  of  rtdijig 
\der — though  not  as  distinct  from  the  deacon.  Then 
(2.)  Deacons  as  well  as  pastors  are  to  be  supported, — ver.  17,  18. 
lit  this,  as  before  noticed,  is,  in  other  passages,  confined  to  the 
fRMhers  and  teachers  of  the  word. 

L  Titus  i.  5.  It  may  be  natural  to  consider  deacons  as,  equally 
rith  pastors,  among  the  ^Hhings  wanting."  But  the  context  evidently 
kovs  this  to  be  one  of  the  texts  in  which  elders  and  bishops  are  syno- 
ijaous — ver.  5 — 9.  So  it  seems  to  be  also — 1  Peter  v.  1^4.  This 
ipfsars  from  two  considerations  : — 1.  The  word  for  ^*  taking  the  over- 
i^t"  is  tr-tvKVJFovmriSy  fulfilling  the  bishop*s  function.  2.  The  admoni- 
tin  to  do  so  *^not  for  filthy  lucre,*'  has  evident  reference  also,  like  former 
fMMges,  to  pecuniary  support  as  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  those 
•Mrnsed. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  therefore,  that  elders  can  be  considered  as 
Uusive  of  deacons — &r  less  as  at  any  time  meaning  deacons  alone — 
«leB8  on  principles  that  will  confound  the  two  offices,  and  identify 
ksooTiB  with  bishops. 
A  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  upon  the  similarity  of  qualifications  in 
jbdescription  of  the  respective  official  characters.  It  has  been  thought 
i^ible  that  such  qualifications,  including,  with  one  exception,  all 
m  are  required  in  bishops,  should  be  at  all  necessary  for  a  merely 
|naltf  and  charitable  care  of  the  poor,  and  attention  to  the  temporal 
vteegts  of  the  church,  &e.     But 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  the  qualifications  enumerated  as  to  both, 
Ho  Dot  peculiarly  official  at  all ;  but  such  as  are  required  in  every 
Cbiitian.     This  leads  to 

3.  What  has  been  too  little  attended  to — but  what  the  apostle  had 
evidently  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind — the  importance  of  unim- 
F^idiable  general  character  in  all  who  held  office  in  the  church,  of 
*Wtever  description.  Their  office  gave  them  prominence.  From  the 
S^^^eral  nature  of  most  of  the  qualifications  I  am  led  to  lay  much  stress 
ott  this.  It  is  wonderful  how  few  of  the  required  qualifications  are 
'^^ly  officicU. 

3.  It  does  not  follow,  when  a  particular  quality  is  required  in  both. 
It  must  be  in  both  for  the  very  same  reason.  This  is  too  hastily  as- 
•'Mced.  Ex.  gr. — ^^  greedy  offiWiy  lucre*'  is  a  feature  prohibited  in  both. 
His  self-evident  that  there  Vixe  peculiar  reasons  in  ea>ch  for  this.  Pas- 
^n  should  be  pure  from  so  unworthy  a  motive;  deacons  free  of  so  mean 
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a  temptcUion,     Let  me  apply  this  to  the  four  cases  in  which  rea$ai 
assigned : — 

1.  1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5,  with  ver.  12.  If  it  must  he  for  the  same  r 
— What  follows  ?  That  deacons  have  rule — and  the  same  kind  oj 
— in  the  church  with  pastors,  &e, 

2.  Ver.  6,  with  yer.  10.  The  same  reason  may  apply — h& 
every  official  distinction  gave  its  possessor  an  eminence  abo?< 
brethren.  Bat  there  is  manifestly  a  special  propriety  in  deacons  1 
proved^  arising  from  their  oum  office.  They  required  to  be  men  of 
irUegriiy — discretion — affection  and  firmness — fidelity  and  diligen 
iknd  general  weight  of  character,  kc. 

3.  Ver.  7.  The  reason  obvious  on  both  sides,  from  the  promio 
of  official  men :  what  a  discredit  to,  the  church  and  to  Christ,  ii 
very  officers  were  men  of  suspected  characters.  This  is  general :  \ 
is  no  need  for  sameness  in  the  official  duties  at  all  to  account  for  it 

4.  Titus  i.  9,  with  1  Tim.  iii.  9.  If  the  same  reason  most  hoi 
this  case,  we  shall  lose  all  distinction  between  the  two  offices  togel 
*'*'Apt  to  teach "  had  been  admitted  to  be  the  distinctive  one.  Bat 
takes  it  away.  If  the  reason  why  the  deacon  must  be  one  who  **  li 
the  mystery,"  &c,  is  the  same  as  the  reason  why  the  pastor  must  ^* 
fast,"  &c.,  namely,  **  that  he  may  be  able,  by  sound  doctrine," 
sound  teaching^  "  both  to  exhort,*'  <&c. ;  then  surely  **  apt  to  tea 
should  have  been  a  qualification  required  in  the  deacon  as  well  a 
the  pastor,  &c.  But  there  needs  no  such  conclusion :  all  that 
words  mean  being  that  deacons  should  be  true  believers,  who  m 
fested  the  influence  of  the  truth  they  professed  by  herein  exerci 
themselves,  kc. 

yk%  to  1  Tim.  iii.  13,  there  is  no  proof  that  a  *'  good  degree"  sign 
advancement  to  the  pastoral  office.  All  consistency  of  character 
parts  esteem  and  respectability  and  honour :  and  when  a  man  hole 
a  public  office  is  enabled  to  discharge  its  functions  with  such  ooi 
tency,  in  a  manner  in  all  respects  creditable  to  him,  he  attracts  to  1; 
self  a  large  measure  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  brethren : 
this  too  communicates  boldness  to  his  Christian  profession,  and  g 
him  confidence  in  appearing  on  the  side  of  truth.  An  inconsistent  ] 
fessor — and  still  more  an  inconsistent  office-bearer — cannot  have  h 
ness  :  he  hesitates,  and  is  ashamed,  and  sneaks  away ;  he  cannot  1 
up  his  &ce  to  speak  for  God,  &c.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  nator 
his  official  duties,  as  from  the  character  he  gains  in  the  right  fulfils 
of  them,  that  the  boldness  arises. 

I  am  unable  to  find,  in  the  origin  of  the  office — or  in  anything  i 
of  it — what  directly  enjoins  or  certainly  implies  spiritual  care — or  i 
— or  teaching — as  a  part  of  its  duties,  &c.  But  cdl  duties  in  a  spirit 
society  should  be  spiritually  performed.  So  that  the  care  of  the  p 
and  the  affiicted  does  not  consist  in  merely  dealing  out  rations^  dec, ' 
in  administering  such  consolation, counsel,  &c.,  as  every  case  reqaire8|< 
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STUDENTS  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

in.  Editor, 

I  was  glad  to  obserre  at  the  last  Annaal  meetiDg  of  the 
or  Theological  Hall,  some  small  indications  of  an  attempt  to 
lie  educational  system  pursued  with  our  students.     Will  you 
re  me  space  to  state  a  few  of  the  objections  which  might  b 
oar  present  method  ?     This  I  believe  to  be  quite  unnecessary 

to  the  ministerial  part  of  our  brethren,  and  perhaps  a  few 
But  if  the  Committee  intend  seriously  to  introduce  any  im- 
t  which  might  require  increased  means  of  support,  it  is  neces- 
all  the  brethren  should  be  made  aware  of  its  necessity.  I 
Bn  some  thought  to  this  subject,  and  will  state  some  of  the 
8  which  lie  in  the  way  of  our  students  by  the  present  plan. 
»ceed  by  stating  the  amount  of  work  necessanr  to  be  gone 
)y  students  of  other  denominations  during  their  first  four  years 
.  During  the  first  session  they  are  expected  to  take  two, 
three,  classes :  Latin,  Greek,  and  junior  mathematics. — Second 
[Atin,  Greek,  second  class  of  mathematics,  and  Logic. — Third 
Latin,  Greek,  third  class  of  mathematics,  and  moral  philoso- 
»arth  year:  Latin,  Greek,  and  natural  philosophy.  There 
id  other  classes,  some  of  which  are  not  obligatory  yet  are 

attended,  at  least  some  of  them,  by  all  young  men  who 
e  well  informed,  and  thus  better  prepared  for  the  serious  and 
b  labours  of  a  ministerial  life, — such  as  chemistry,  natural 
)hysiology,  and  frequently  the  anatomical  class.  It  would  be 
or  me  sufficiently  to  convince  any  one,  who  has  not  himself 
»ugh  the  above  trying  ordeal,  or  who  has  not  watched  its  pro- 

the  arduous  and  patient  labour  necessary  to  work  out  the 
irse ;  notwithstanding  that  they  are  generally  well  prepared 
and  Greek,  and  often  in  mathematics  to  some  extent,  before 
college,  yet  not  a  few  break  down  during  the  course.  Now, 
futs  are  expected  to  go  through  all  the  above  course,  and  at 

time  to  attend  to  the  instructions  of  our  own  professors,  who 
a  nearly  as  much  to  do. 

lot  enumerate  this  portion  of  their  studies  so  easily  as  the 
tit  they  are  taught  theology — systematic  and  dogmatic — church 
Hebrew,  with  sometimes  the  elements  of  the  cognate  languages ; 
e  to  write  essays  and  sermons, — they  have  lectures  I  believo 
reek,  on  which  they  are  examined,  and  for  which  they  must 
onsiderablc  preparation.  But  above  and  beyond  all  this  our 
are  expected  to  preach,  sometimes  frequently,  to  travel  it  may 
nderable  distance  on  Saturday,  and  after  labouring  on  Sabbath, 
i;  jaded  and  worn  out  to  resume  their  studies  on  Monday.  If 
ti^ed  the  case  correctly,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  exaggera- 
re  is  little  need  for  comment.  It  may  be  necessary  that  some 
[>ung  men,  especially  those  more  advanced  in  life,  should  receive 
mplicated  education,  but  in  general,  I  would  say,  we  should  not 
id  other  denominations,  and  that  our  young  men  should  go 
lly  equipped  for  their  arduous  work.  It  must  then  I  think 
Siusa.— Vol.  VIII.  m 
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appear  evident  to  the  most  unlettered  observer,  that  more  time  f< 
paratory  work  is  necessary.  How  then  is  this  to  be  attains 
think  by  the  phin  which  was  hinted  at  in  the  report  of  the  Com 
of  instituting  a  certain  number  of  bursaries,  which  woald  ena) 
Committee  to  bring  up  the  students  to  our  professors  in  a  mucl 
fikvourable  state  than  they  receive  them  at  present. 

I  refrain  from  being  more  minute  in  the  hope  thai  this  sabjc 
be  taken  up  by  some  of  our  brethren  who  have  had  experience 
matter. 

Fbatb 
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Glf OXOH  OF  THB  NsW  TbBTAMXIIT,  bj 

John  Albert  Bengel,  according  to  the 
edition  orijnnalljr  broaght  oat  by  his 
ion,  H.  Ernest  Ben^;  and  tab- 
seqaendy  completed  bj  J.  C.  F. 
Stendel,  with  corrections  and  addi- 
tions from  the  ed.  seconda  of  1769, 
vols.  iL  iv.  and  t.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark.    1858. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  completed. 
The  enterprising  publishers  have  fully 
kept  their  word  both  as  to  Uie  time  and 
style  of  the  pnblication  of  Bengel's 
Gnomon.  We  briefly  noticed  the  first 
and  third  volumes  a  few  months  ago, 
immediately  after  their  appearance,  and 
here  are  now  the  remaining  three 
volumes. 

The  second  volume,  containing  the 
commentary  on  thepospels  according  to 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  we  observe  is  translated 
by  the  Rev.  A.  R  Fausset,  Uie  editor  of 
the  whole:  the  fourth  volume,  con- 
taining the  commentary  on  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1st 
and  2d  Thessalonians,  1st  and  2d  Timo- 
thy, Titns,  Philemon,  and  Hebrews,  is 
translated  by  the  Rev.  James  Bryce, 
LL.D. ;  and  the  last  volume,  containing 
the  commentary  on  the  remaining  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Fletcher,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  School, 
Wimbome,  Dorset,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Brasen-nose  College,  Oxford.  We  state 
this  the  more  particularly,  both  because 
this  respectable  staff  of  translators  ac- 
counts for  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
undertaking,  without  awakening  suspi- 
cion of  hasty  and  crude  performance, 
and  because  the  whole  has  been  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Fausset,  who  has 
evidently  been  at  great  pains  to  render 
this  translation  of  Bengel  a  boon  to  scho- 
lars, as  wdl  as  a  welcome  gift  to  English 


readers.  This  wiU  be  at  once 
stood  from  the  following  extrs 
the  editor's  preface  to  vo£  iL,  iv. 

**Msny  readers  of  ordinaiy  sol 
oftoi  meet  in  the  Latin  GnomoD  s 
which,  in  order  to  be  understood 
more  patience  and  thought  than  t 
time  to  bestow.  They  will  be  tei 
pass  bv  sndi  passages,  and  sav.  *  S 
mtdligi,  debes  negliil'  Bengers  frii 
thins  warned  him  m  this  tendenev  t 
rity  through  the  excessive  brevity  of 
*  Let  me  Mg  of  you,*  wrote  Mazthim 
gel,  *  not  to  give  your  critical  annoti 
condaely,  under  the  idea  that  yoo 
wiU  take  the  trouble  to  think  <m 
meaning  which  you  intend  to  oonvq 
twoortiiree  words.*  1  have  tried 
sudi  passages  intelU^ble  to  the  r 
brief  explanations,  sometimes  insert 
text  in  brackets,  sometimes  appendc 
notes.  There  are  also  explained  in 
of  tMs  Translation  allunons  of  Benj 
mote  facts,  usages,  and  persons,  ^ 
many  readers  would  otherwise  be 
The  onotations  from  the  Hebrew  a 
Old  Testament  have  been  carefully 
and  oorrected  when  it  was  neoesaaiy 

This  work,  therefore,  we  con 
be  of  great  value,  even  to  the 
possess  the  Gnomon  in  the 
Latin,  and  have  been  in  the  1 
consulting  it  The  correction  < 
graphical  mistakes  and  erroneoi 
ences  is  a  very  important  matt 
the  thanks  of  all  who  wish  to  f 
Bengel's  biblical  labours,  are  du 
Translators,  the  Editor,*  and  tl 
lishers  of  this  verv  handsome 
They  have  all  performed  their 
tive  parts  in  a  manner  credit 
themselves,  and  we  trust  the  pal 
duly  appreciate  their  services, 
theological  library  in  the  kingdci 
to  contain  a  copy  of  Clark's  Bd 
Bengel's  Gnomon. 

The  sketch  of  the  life  and  ^ 
of  Bengel  contained  in  the  fifUi 
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vntL,  There  was  tnch  a 
iidoni  and  kyre  in  all  the 
and  aaid,  that  it  ii  impov- 
hia  aketch,  brief  though  it 
Imiring  the  grace  of  God 
,  and  withoot  tome  defiret 
OTeo  as  he  followed  Christ. 
\  farther  dwell  upon  this 
we  Biaj  be  able,  in  some 
r  of  the  Magasine,  to  ex- 
light  of  Bengel's  example 
es  of  ovr  readers,  bj  con- 
information  in  the  sketch 
It  is  the  prodoction  of  the 
nd  shows  how  competent 
task  he  andertook,  for  he 
J  acquainted  with  Bensd's 
I  as  well  as  with  the  Qno- 
epared,  br  his  familiarity 
\orf  of  tne  man  and  his 
imate  yaa^j^  and  to  nse 
oaterials.  All  sooeess  then 
aking,  and  cordial  thanks 
ose  enterprise  and  spirit 
the  work  to  so  speedy  and 


Works  of  thb  Rev.  John 
>  J).,  edited  by  the  Rot. 
ai,B.A.  Vol.  II.  Second 
Sermons  and  Ordination 
London;  James  Nisbet  & 


r  before  ns  the  second  vol- 
posthnmous  works  of  Dr. 
take  the  eariiest  opportn- 
xnnmand  to  announce  the 
if  this  volume,  not  inferior 
ct  to  the  first,  if  we  may 
rach  «n  inspection  of  the 
was  in  oar  power.  The 
Dr.  Harris  have  a  finish 
characteristic  of  his 


well-balanced,  and  richly  furnished,  and 
clear  logical  mind.  Here  there  are  fif- 
teen of  them,  besides  four  discourses  or 
charges  deliTered  at  ordinations.  We 
know  not  in  what  order  of  the  series 
the  memoir  is  to  M>pear,  and  it  is  per- 
haps well  that  it  nas  not  been  hnnried 
throiigh  the  hands  of  the  editor.  The 
works  of  Dr.  Harris  are  not  if  ephemeral 
interest,  and  the  memoirs  of  his  life  we 
can  aflbrd  to  wait  for  till  they  can  be 
produced  with  all  the  care  and  study, 
and  selection  and  arransement  of  nui* 
terials  the  subject  demands.  It  is  a  pity 
diat  the  Uves  of  some  good  and  f^eat 
men  are  foroed  ont  into  publie  view  by 
the  impatience  of  the  public,  or  at  the 
instance  of  publishers,  before  the  editor 
has  time  to  do  justice  to  himself  or  lo 
the  subject  of  the  histofy  he  gives  to  the 
world.  We  trust  die  accomplished  edi- 
tor of  Dr.  Harris*  posthumous  works 
will  produce  in  due  time  a  life  of  that 
lamented  minister  worthy  alike  of  him- 
self and  of  his  fnend. 


Bbvital  of  Bbuoiov;  what  ii  is,  and 
how  to  be  obiamed  aid  mamfukii,  by 
John  Brown,  D.  D.,  Eofaibufgfa. 
Hiird  edition,  carefully  corrected. 
Edinburgh:  A.  &  D.  Padon,  St.  An- 
drew Squara.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  fit  Co.  Glasgow:  D.  Bobert- 
son.    1858. 

This  is  a  seasonable  reprint  of  an  ex- 
cellent little  work,  and  we  earnestly 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  present  religious  movements  in 
America,  and  who  desire  that  we  also 
may  be  virited  with  times  of  reflreAing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Brown  is  a  suiBeient  guar- 
antee that  this  little  treatise  is  judidous, 
pointed,  earnest,  and  practicaL 


IRSARY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION  OF  SCOTLAND. 

f  eek  in  Edinburgh  was  most  happily  begun  on  Mondav  evening  (19th 
ordination  sen'ice  in  Queen  Street  HaU.  Mr.  John  Mackensie,  who 
inder  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  is  about  to  pro- 
■ionary  to  Africa,  and  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  that  work  on  the 
rred  to.  The  service  was  conducted  as  follows.  After  praise  and 
r.  Cnllen,  who  occupied  the  chair.  Professor  Harper,  of  the  United 
church,  gave  an  interesting  address  on  Africa,  its  races,  its  history, 
nd  its  claims— its  past  and  its  fbture.  Mr.  Biackensie  then  answered 
estions  in  a  manner  that  touched  the  heart,  and  commanded  the  un- 
impressed the  minds  of  the  large  assembly,  with  a  high  estimate  of  the 
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moral  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  young  miisionarj  for  his  arduous  enteipriNi 
He  was  then  set  apart  with  imposition  of  hands  to  the  work  of  a  Christian  nuHiot* 
ary  in  Africa,  Mr.  Swan  offering  up  the  ordination  prayer.  Dr.  AlexaadarMtt 
addressed  some  wise  and  weighty  words  to  Mr.  Mackensie,  takin^c  for  the  Mhf 
topic  of  his  address  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul — *'  I  magniQr  mine  offiee,"  &■ 
zi.  18.  After  a  few  words  spoken  by  the  Bct.  Dr.  Ewart,  who  had  xetoned  M 
India,  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  the  Meeting  closed. 

We  could  not  but  regard  a  missionary  meeting  like  this  as  hien&ig  most  tppi^ 
priately  an4  harmoniously  with  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  week.   It 
the  idea  of  the  onenesM  of  the  work  of  God,  foreign  service  in  the  miasii 
and  home  service  among  the  churches  of  our  native  land,  as  being  bnt 
branches  of  the  same  Christian  agency  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  won  to 
and  by  which  the  inroads  made  on  Satan^B  kingdom  are  to  become  permanant 
cessions  to  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness.    There  is  the  elosatt 
connexion  between  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  at  home  and  the 
gospel  abroad.    Every  true-hewrted  and  wise  fnissionary  must  nricuoe  that! 
diurches  at  home  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  so  many  able  and  devoted  men  whi( 
cnpy  the  pastoral  office,  and  in  other  capacities,  whether  by  the  tongue  or 
labour  to  promote  the  common  cause ;  and  eveiy  enlightened  and  aealoos 
of  Christ  will  esteem  and  honour  every  young  missionary  who  chooses  the 
and  the  glory  of  serving  Christ  among  the  heathen.    When  one  who  has  Uh 
in  the  foreign  field  is  brought  back,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  his  native ! 
he  naturally  falls  into  some  appropriate  sphere  of  Christian  usdfnlnea,  feeling  t 
he  may  maintain  all  his  missionaiy  ardour,  and  find  scope  for  all  his  eneigN^I 
the  home  field,  since  he  is  still  serving  the  same  Bfaster,  engaged  in  the 
and  sharing  in  the  same  triumphs  when  souls  are  saved  from  death.    In  a 
there  is  a  beau.tifiil  oneness — or  a  sameness  with  variety — ^in  the  work  of  the '' 
tian  pastor  and  the  Christian  missionary ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  wisely  i 
is  that  one  branch  of  the  service  should  not  be  overstocked  with  aspirant^ 
fow  or  none  give  themselves  to  the  other. 

For  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Theological  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  2(Hh 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  brief  report  contained  in  last  month's 
Our  limits  forbid  our  attempting  now  to  recur  to  that  day,  and  we  proceed  wiAi 
possible  brevity  to  give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second  and 
days  of  the  Anniversary. 

THE  SOCIAL  MBBTINO  f 

was  held  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st.  Thomas  Sm^ 
sell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  occupied  the  chair.  The  senM| 
of  the  evening  commenced  with  praise  and  prayer.  Tea  was  then  served,  aai  A| 
chairman,  after  himself  addressing  the  meeting,  called  upon  the  Rot.  P.  AndMlj 
of  New  Lanark,  to  li^  before  the  friends  assembled  the  claims  of  India  upoB  W 
Congregationalists  o/^Scotland.  The  Rev.  Donald  Galbraith  of  Campbelttoawi 
the  next  speaker. 

Mr.  Stoughton  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  speech  of  gteat  beauty  and  cv; 
nestness,  which  we  regret  cannot,  from  the  want  of  a  qualified  reporter,  be  M 
given,  but  it  is  not  lost,  for  the  thrilling  allusion  he  made  to  the  grave  of  Hi 
Chalmers,  and  the  incident  in  his  own  personal  history  connected  with  £e  readiB|il 
a  sermon  of  that  distinguished  man,  and  the  solemn  practical  lessons  to  whiehli 
gave  utterance,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  priYilc|^  to  htB 
them. 

Mr.  Gkdbraith  spoke  as  follows: — '*  It  may  be  naturally  expected  on  your  parttM 
I  should  endeavour,  on  this  occasion,  to  furnish  some  information  respecting  tbepit' 
gress  of  religion  in  the  Highlands.  Evangelism,  in  the  proper  sense,  is,  in  ue  tttj^ 
lands  of  Scotland,  of  a  comparatively  recent  origin.  Up  to  the  beginnlnff  of  As  pf 
sent  century,  darkness  may  be  said  to  have  covered  the  land,  and  groas  daikacn  iN 
people.  True  it  is  that  the  gloomy  cloud  of  spiritual  ignorance  was  hen  ^ 
thero  irradiated  by  gladdening  streams  of  heavenly  light  from  some  parish  pelf^ 
but  such  pulpits,  as  it  must  be  confessed,  after  the  most  ample  coneessioai  ^ 
made  which  Christian  charity  demands,  were  really  few  and  far  between.  iM 
the  period  referred  to,  the  spirit  of  missionary  zeal  received  in  this  cfMtUf* 
strong  impetus,  as  is  well  known  to  all  conversant  with  our  national  rdigioiii  v* 
tor^.  And  of  course,  amid  the  liberal  things  which  were  devised  for  luMie  vn^r 
gelization,  the  Highlands  were  not  forgotten.    Strenuous  efforts  w«re  madittQff>' 
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igUftnd  popaUUHm  generallj  with  the  Scriptnres  in  their  own  tongue, 
le  meaoB  of  education  necessarr  in  order  to  their  being  able  to  read 
n  Temacnlar  language  the  wonderfnl  worka  of  God. 
teovalj  with  theie  em>rts,  or  nearlj  so,  a  feeling  began  to  preyail,  on  the 
moat  competent  judges,  that  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  evan- 
)  Highlands,  and  other  spiritually  destitute  parts  of  the  country,  must  be 
ng  of  the  Gospel  by  the  living  voice.  So  young  men  of  approved  piety 
were  sought  out  to  be  educated  as  preachers.  Many  brethren  of  this 
picked  up,  and  trained  for  their  worL  As  a  general  thing,  blessed  re- 
red  on  the  labours  of  the  young  brethren,  notwithstanding  their  dis- 
y  which  in  not  a  few  cases  were  very  great.  In  their  case  fervent  zeal 
oned  piety  accomplished  moral  ends,  which  no  erudition  or  official 
>nld  ever  secure,  x  es,  the  missionaries,  as  they  were  called,  soon  came 
lost  popular  class  of  preachers  in  the  land.  And  here  I  may,  perhaps, 
e  up  a  single  instance  by  way  of  illustration.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  or 
re,  one  of  the  preachers  under  our  notice  providentially  finds  his  way  to 
I  populous  island  in  Argyleshire,  the  Island  of  Islay.  On  discovering 
IS  chanced  upon  a  promising  field  of  labour,  he  soon  makes  up  his 
ke  np  his  abode  for  some  considerable  time  there,  so  he  must  look  out 
ent  lodgings,  but  the  people,  although  tbey  would  come  very  gladly  to 
reach,  are  not  sure  if  it  would  be  safe  for  any  one  to  receive  mm  as  a 
y  harbourina  him  in  their  housetf  they  might  incur  cAe  (Hspkature  of  8ome 
wtAorcfies,  u^  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both.  There  is,  however,  a  compara- 
ig  couple,  with  two  or  perhaps  three  young  children,  who  have  no  objec- 
)  the  preacher  such  accommodation  as  they  can  afford,  nor  is  there  any 
s  neighbourhood  where  he  could  be  better  off.  So  with  them  he  takes 
lence.  Evenrbody  soon  gets  fond  of  the  stranger,  not  only  as  a  preacher, 
ftn  of  great  nrankness  and  affiibility  of  manners.  And  surely  I  need 
ology  for  a  seeming  digression  which  I  now  must  make  relating  to  the 
referred  to.  What  of  the  parents?  What  of  the  children?  Why,  the 
both  gone  to  their  long  home.  After  living  together  forty  happy  years, 
rated  them,  but  the  separation  was  only  for  three  short  years.  Of  nine 
ily  three  are  in  the  land  of  the  living.    One  of  whom  is  now  addressing 

.t  of  the  preacher?  Why,  he  is  not  vet  ffone  to  his  rest  No,  our 
!t  alive,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  in  eood  health.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
le  elders,  and  although  it  is  not  literally  the  case  that  bis  natural  force 
id,  yet  he  has  still  a  little  strength,  which  he  earnestly  exerts  in  preach- 
wide  district  in  the  Highlands,  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 
ou  who  have  in  your  possession  the  last  yearly  report  of  the  Union  will 
tioned  towards  the  close  of  that  report,  tnat  the  brother  of  whom  I  speak 
rards  of  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  still  labouring  in  a  manner  well 
to  provoke  to  emulation  younger  brethren.  It  is  &e  Rev.  Mr.  Murray 
>use,  Kintyre,  one  of  the  fathers  as  we  call  them,  who  now  linger  among 
I  rejoice  to  see  another  of  these  fathers,  now  seated  on  this  platform, 
onedy's  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love,  no  Scottish  Congregationalist, 
Highland  Congregationalist,  should  need  to  be  told.  For  many  long 
as  chief  among  his  brethren,  as  a  successful  and  able  preacher  in  the 

>arse  of  time  the  missionary  efforts  in  question  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
le  number  of  Congregational  churches  in  the  Highland  districts,  many  of 
5  been  unspeakable  blessings  in  the  different  loodities  where  they  were 
i  taste  for  reading  was  created  by  the  educational  measures  to  which  we 
■ed,  and  religious  literature  was  soon  provided  in  the  Gaelic  language  to 
xtent.  In  this  latter  department  of  labour,  our  Congregational  preachers 
1^  full  share.  I  well  remember,  when  very  young,  I  used  to  read  with 
ich  treatises  as  '*  Dyer's  famous  Titles  of  Christ,"  *^The  Dairyman's 
**  DOW  these  two  treatises  have  been  translated  into  the  Celtic  tongue,  by 
k  yon?  By  some  literary  parish  minister?  Not  at  all,  but  by  the  Rev. 
I^urin,  pastor  of  the  Independent  church  in  Islav,  a  man  whose  grasp 
,  and  general  intelligence,  and  earnest  piety,  and  impressive  oratory, 
secore  for  him  a  respectable  standing,  as  a  minister  of  the  pospel,  in 
us  body  in  our  land.  But  I  am  not  unaware  that  others  besides  Con- 
Istt  have  done  much  in  this  good  work.    We  are  not  fbrgetfhl  of  the 
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fact  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  beautiful  metrical  verBion  of  the  Gaelic  Fiala^ 
and  other  useful  Gaelic  works,  to  the  labours  of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  SaiA 
of  Campbelton,  but  this  distinguished  person  died  at  the  be^ning  of  the  mHI 
century  and  before  the  missionary  morement  gained  a  footing  in  the  Htgntarii 
Another  name  occurs  to  me  in  this  connexion ;  it  is  that  of  the  Ber.  Peter  Gm^ 
pastor  of  the  Bi^>tist  church  at  Granton  in  the  far  north,  a  man  who,  preachh| 
apart,  has  done  a  world  of  good  to  his  countrymen  in  the  way  of  compo^ighjMi 
distinguished  for  simplicity,  and  pathos,  and  richness  in  evangelical  sentineDL 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  of  late  years  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Hi^Utti 
that  have  operated  unfavourably,  as  regards  our  churches  there.  Bj  eaiyatiii 
and  other  causes  the  population  is,  in  many  districts,  very  thinlv  scattered,  but  tM 
very  circumstance  calls  for  exertions  of  a  peculiar  kind,  such  as  have  not  as  yet  bei 
maae  to  the  extent  to  be  desired.  I  think  I  could  easily  show  thai  tome  pifl 
of  the  Highlands  are  just  now  more  destitute  of  preaching  than  even  before  th 
disruption,  out  of  which  the  Free  Church  has  sprung.  Let  it  not  be^  supposed  tin 
I  underrate  the  zeal  of  that  active  and  enterprixing  church, — far  from  it,--4>at  boil 
the  true  state  of  the  matter.  Before  the  disruption  there  were  a  great  many  wk 
sionaries  and  ministers  in  connexion  with  the  Established  church,  in  remde  il 
stricts  with  small  churches.  At  that  great  rupture,  and  after  it,  many  of  tbeajlj 
large  parishes  which  had  to  be  filled  up  with  ministers,  and  many  of  the  vaMMI 
small  places  have  not  as  yet  been  supplied,  and  that  from  want  of  preachers.  IK 
Free  church,  as  has  been  stated  by  one  of  its  ministers  at  a  meeting  of  the  pra|^ 
teiy  of  Kintyre  not  long  ago,  has  somewhere  about  sixty  churches  and  preacM^ 
stations  without  regular  preaching  or  a  stated  ministry,  and  that  owing  to  4 
scarcitv  that  obtains  of  suitable  voung  men  for  ministerial  work.  Another  erilfi 
that  when  manv  of  our  Higihland  students  are  trained  for  their  work,  they  MM 
find  their  way  back  again  to  the  Highlands ;  but  this  cannot  be  helped,  nor  il  il 
propensity  to  leave  their  native  place  stronger  in  Highlanders  than  in  otbii%l 
far  as  I  know.  Men  from  the  low  country,  ministers  I  mean,  00  to  Englasi  ^ 
commonly,  I  think,  as  Highlanders  settle  in  the  Low  country,  and  here  it  oecml 
me  to  say,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  should  be  an  understood  things  thi 
ministers  in  the  Lowlands  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic  language,  should  be  sot  ft 
a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  weeks,  every  summer  at  least,  to  the  Highland  distrielil 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  scattered  population  in  their  native  tongue.  Might  M 
the  Congregational  Union  be  intrusted  with  some  discretionary  power  to  caiiy« 
plans  of  this  kind,  without  infringing  a  hair's  breadth  on  the  independency  of  M| 
of  our  churches.?  Then  our  great  want  is  young  men  who  might  give  themiHl 
to  missionary  work.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  young  brethren  shodl 
always  continue  to  be  itinerant  preachers.  Thev  might  settle  down  as  P*iMi 
after  labouring  a  few  years  in  itinerating,  when  their  places  misht  be  filled  if  \ 
other  younger  brethren.  In  the  Highlands  there  is  great  need,  and  in  soot  M 
spects  great  encouragement,  for  evangelical  efforts  at  present.  As  I  have  mentiflMii 
many  districts  seem  more  destitute  than  before  the  disruption.  Tme^  then  fl 
some  good  men  in  some  of  these  districts  in  the  capacity  of  catechtsts  and  s^mI 
masters  who  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  way  of  exhorting,  but  their  popularity  IMI 
rather  on  the  decline  now  that  the  people  are  getting  so  intelligent,  that  thej  m 
have  more  learned  discourses  than  their  catechists  or  even  their  ministen  iM 
nsed  to  give  them." 

The  last  speech  of  the  evening  was  that  of  the  Rev.  James  Robbie  of  Kiikoilt 
He  said — "  It  was  the  honourable  distinction  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  God's  umIv 
people,  to  have  understanding  of  the  times,  and  to  know  what  Israel  ooahttoAi 
Thoughtful  observers  of  passing  events  these  men  of  Issachar  mast  have  Mei,tf 
thoroughly  practicid  in  their  bent.  They  did  not  waste  their  eaenviM  in  Ml 
•peculation  regarding  the  tendencies  of  their  age;  they  considered  and  ia^iafati^l 
order  that  they  might  ad.  Every  age  has  its  distinctive  featores  and  its 
duties,  and  the  understanding  of  these  forms  no  small  part  of  Chriatiaii  wis 

There  is  ranch  in  the  aspects  of  our  times  to  encourage  to  GfaiistiaB 
Those  who  look  too  exclusively  at  the  darker  features  of  our  aociid 
will  be  prone  to  regard  these  as  the  symptoms  of  degeneracy  and  the  pieeiuiHK 
ruin.  They  will  be  apt  to  sigh  over  the  departed  dories  of  the  past  and  to  iiMl 
in  gloomy  forebodings  regarding  the  future.  We  are  so  afieeied  bj  evik  win 
are  present  and  palpable,  that,  in  comparing  our  times  withperioda  goiia  byi  ^ 
ma^  easily  fall  into  the  habit  of  disparaging  the  former.  The  aonndi  of  wm 
which  come  to  us  from  a  distance  undergo  a  refining  process  on  their  way.   Hsi 
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0nei  travel  fkiiher  than  discords,  so  that  only  those  sounds  reach  our  ears  which 
■d  tO(gether  in  tweet  concord.  And  so  it  is  with  the  memories  of  the  past,  it  is 
ifinee  which  lends  them  much  of  their  enchantment  The  '^good  old  times," 
B  pnisQS  of  which  tome  are  continual! j  celebratingi  would  probably  suffer  finom 
doser  Mqvaintanoe.  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  see  those  traces  of  moral 
d  rdigioos  degeneracy  which  some  good  men  are  erer  deploring.    In  the  condi- 

■  of  society  at  large  there  may  be  much  to  cause  solicitude,  and  to  incite  to 
artaad  prayer,  bat  side  by  side  with  those  erils  which  the  patriot,  the  philan- 
tfSttt,  and  the  Christian  so  justly  deplore,  there  has  been  steadily  growing  up  a 
fcr  it  good  which  gives  promise  of  their  ultimate  OTerthrow.  Ova  Christianity 
keeoBing  more  enterprising  and  influential.  The  leading  minds  of  our  times 
I  man  deeply  imbnea  with  its  spirit,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  greatly 
Hefed  tendoicy  of  much  of  our  higher  literature. 

S»  grast  aa  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  religious  condition  of  Scot- 
d  withhi  a  period  of  little  more  than  fifty  years,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 

■  aay  distidet  conception  of  the  circumstances  amid  which  the  fathers  and 
Bsden  of  our  denomination  commenced  their  mission.  Populous  towns  could 
m  be  fonnd  widiout  a  single  evangelical  minister.  Ck>dly  persons  bad  some- 
MB  tt>  travel  twenty  miles  from  their  homes  to  hear  a  eospel  sermon.  The  mis- 
■oy  enterprise  was  frowned  upon,  and  Sabbath-schoo!  teaching  was  an  offevr^ 
■ty  to  be  vudted  with  the  terrors  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Principles  for  which 
r  irthers  bore  a  solitary  testimony  have  fought  their  way  into  general  acoep- 
m;  works  in  which  thiey  fonnd  few  to  co-operate  with  them,  are  carried  on  by 
■7  denomination  of  evangelical  Christians.    The  former  times  were  not  better 

■  tiieae.  On  the  contrary,  the  present  times  have  many  advantages  over  those 
mImt.  They  are  better  for  man  physically  through  all  those  appliances  by 
Udi  laboar  is  lightened  and  material  comforts  IncrMsed;  better  for  man  intel- 
UMBy,  affording  greatly  increased  facilities  for  mental  culture  and  enjoyment; 
4^  above  all,  they  are  ifetter  for  man  morally,  surrounding  him  with  quioLening 
ii  pvifying  influences  of  greater  potency  than  those  which  a  past  generation 
MMsed.  He  who  will  now  work  for  God  has  opportunities  and  aids  such  as 
m  previously  unknown. 

Ha  avail  ourselves  aright  of  these,  we  need  strong  and  earnest  christian  convic- 
SBL  Divine  truth  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  reffenerated,  but 
a«ui  never  use  that  instrument  effective! v  unless  our  grasp  of  it  be  firm.  We 
Uleajoy  little /rom  our  religion,  we  shall  do  little  6y  it,  unless  we  hold  its  funda- 
mal  doctrines  as  settled  questions  to  which  not  only  reason  assents,  but  in  which 
bksart  rejoices.  There  seems  to  be  special  reason  at  present  why  we  should  con- 
111  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  The  increased  intellectual 
>Mtf  of  our  times  has  given  rise  to  a  conflict  of  opinion  on  all  subjects,  in  which 
iMi  of  the  most  cherisliod  beliefis  of  Christians  are  treated  as  open  questions. 
Bm  is  a  vagne  expectation  in  some  minds  that  our  era  is  to  be  signalized  by 
PM  discoveries  in  theology,  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  an  ez- 
MOation  which  sometimes  seeks  for  a  sanction  in  the  dictum  of  Robinson,  the 
tMhir  of  Independency,  as  he  is  called, — **  That  Qod  has  more  light  yet  to  break 
M  of  his  word."  Though,  as  Mr.  M*All  well  observed  at  Cheltenham,  that  new 
flH  eome  when  it  may,  will  not  turn  the  old  light  into  darluiess.  Grave  error  is 
■oar  day  not  nnfrequently  fonnd  associated  with  a  degree  of  moral  earnestness 
■inaetical  philanthropy,  which  give  to  it  a  dangerous  attractiveness  to  some 
ML  And  a  decaying  mith  in  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity  may  be  indicated 
Anvfae  than  by  a  direct  denial  of  them.  It  may  be  shown  bv  the  kind  of  panic 
■M  a&  aaaaalta  upon  these  truths  occasion ;  b^  a  timid  orthodoxy  as  much  as 
^ftlold  hereay ;  by  an  apologetic  atjle  of  preachmg,  in  which  the  9ccupant  of  the 
Mt  appears  more  as  an  advocate  to  defend  the  truth  than  as  a  herald  to  proclaim 
IM  af  s<dcnni  counsels  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  German  theology,  as  if  our  duty 
Nn  t»  flee  from  the  spirits  instead  of  trying  them  whether  they  be  of  Qod. 
Iflt  IS  aa^  to  have  a  faith  not  only  sound  but  courageous.  And  how  is  this  to 
bnkiined?  If  we  would  be  strong  in  the  faith  we  must  be  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
'*>■.  Our  views  of  religious  truth  must  be  obtained  not  at  second  hand,  but 
i^Nagh  Uie  diligent  and  devout  study  of  the  word  of  Qod.  Human  genius  mav 
l*iNBt  divine  tiwth  in  many  graceful  and  attractive  forms,  but  it  will  be  ill  with 
<*r  soab  if  aay  human  composition,  however  excellent,  displaces  the  Bible.  It 
pmisies  a  power  and  impressiveness  peculiarly  its  own,  because  it  speaks  with  an 
"Mkority  no  other  book  dare  assume.    All  acquainted  with  the  founders  of  Inde- 
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pendency  in  Scotland  will  bear  testimony  to  their  extraordinair  fiuniliaritjr  wW 
oar  English  Bible.  It  formed  the  suple  of  their  sermons,  as  well  as  the  noniiih 
ment  of  their  spiritual  life.  They  gathered  aronnd  them  a  people  like  themiiliii 
characterized  by  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  oracles  of  God.  While  « 
seek,  as  we  properly  may,  a  wider  cnltnre  than  thev  enjoyed,  let  ns  see  to  it  te 
oar  faith,  like  theirs,  stand  not  in  the  word  of  man  bat  in  the  power  of  God. 

Bat  oar  times  require  something  more  than  a  merely  defenstve  attitude.  It  I 
only  an  active  and  aggressiye  church  that  can  exist  Our  churches  had  their  orifh 
in  a  great  aggressive  movement,  against  the  ignorance  and  irreliglon  which  eaM 
in  the  land.  There  were  Independent  churches  of  an  earlier  da^D  than  oun  wUd 
grew  out  of  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  oike 
churches  in  the  country.  Their  great  duty,  as  they  conceived  it,  was  te  beer  UA 
mony  in  behalf  of  a  certain  form  of  ecclesiastical  politv.  The  founders  of  thn 
churches  were  in  general  men  of  considerable  abili^.  Some  of  them  evinced  M 
sincerity  by  the  sacrifices  they  made.  Tet  most  of  these  chorches  have  disrapesid 
A  striking  proof  that  no  church  can  exist  on  a  bare  protest.  We  are  ecctBrii<t 
cally  descended  from  churches  which  bore  the  honourable  appellation  of  miisioeiB 
churches ;  we  can  assert  our  right  to  live  in  no  other  way  tnaa  by  inheritmg  tM 
spirit  and  emulating  their  example.  We  have  now  many  competitors  in  tM  ilH 
oif  christian  labour.  In  their  enterprise  and  success  we  cannot  but  rejoice  m  I 
much  gain  to  the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity.  But  let  us  not  regard  iM 
work  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  ours,  rather  let  them  provoke  ns  to  loveaiJ 
good  works.  I  thin  k  that  in  the  matter  of  organisation  and  practieai  vobaUaryim « 
may  learn  something  from  our  brethren  of  other  denominations.  But  we  esMi 
hope  to  vie  with  them  in  the  absolute  amount  of  our  pecuniary  resources,  or  III 
imposing  strength  of  our  organizations.  There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  « 
ought  to  preserve  an  honourable  distinction.  If  spiritual  character  be  the  baib  • 
our  fellowship,  we  might  expect  that  every  member  of  our  churches  should  k 
working  for  God,  for  spiritu^  character  can  be  accredited  only  by  spiritual  sernei 
If  it  be  a  characteristic  of  our  polity  that  it  assigns  to  the  induvidnal  Christiaa  hi 
proper  place  and  importance,  the  best  proof  of  this  will  be  the  thorough  cooieai 
tion  of  all  the  resources  of  individual  influence  in  our  churches. 

Our  hope  of  working  any  deliverance  in  the  earth  must,  however,  reet  on  bo  ii 
strumentality  however  well  adapted,  on  no  organization  however  faultless.  Ik 
machinery  of  christian  enterprise  may  be  very  perfect,  but  the  moving  power  Mf 
be  wanting.  God  will  sometimes  give  us  to  see  more  accomplished  by  imilrsM 
talities  which  we  deem  defective  than  by  those  in  which  we  are  aeeustomei  ti 
glonr,  to  teach  us  that  it  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  his  Spirit  thst  Ihl 
world  is  to  be  regenerated.  Faith  in  His  power  and  promise  are  essential  to 
cess.  Let  us  trust  Him  and  we  shall  do  good.  To  the  believing,  prayerful  i 
all  things  are  possible.  From  across  the  Atlantic  a  voice  of  encouracement 
to  come  to  us,  telling  ns  that  the  spiritual  stagnation  which  we  deplore  need  Ml 
be  perpetual — showing  that  there  are  no  high  looks  which  may  not  be  bm^ 
down — no  hard  hearts  which  may  not  be  melted." 

THB  PBATSR-MEBTniOS  AND  PUBLIC  BREAKTAST. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  Richmond  Fkee  chupil 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  a  similar  meeting  at  the  same  hour  on  Thii» 
day  morning  was  held  in  Albany  Street  chapel,  ^niese  morning  devolioni  M 
always  experienced  to  be  refreshing  and  comforting  seasons  to  tm>se  who  csai^ 
tend  them,  but  the  early  hour,  the  distance  from  the  abodes  of  many  ftiendr^ 
would  wish  to  be  there,  the  family  duties  of  others,  and  the  exhansuoa  [iiu^bw^ 
by  repeated  meetings  held  for  three  or  four  days  successively,  felt  more  or  ta  l9 
all,  put  these  prayer-meetings  beyond  the  reach  of  not  a  few,  who  uttAKfgd^ 
confine  their  morning  devotions  to  the  closet  and  the  family.  Could  arrangiBiii' 
be  made  to  assign  an  hour  at  a  more  convenient  time  of  the  day  for  naited  ynyi^ 
it  would  be  a  decided  improvement,  and  we  hope  this  hint  wiU  be  attendeato  i* 
future  meetiufls  of  the  Union. 

The  public  breakfast  followed,  and  there  was  ample  time  fbr  thoee  who  had  hei0 
at  the  prayer-meeting  to  repair  to  the  Calton  Convening  Booms  Hj^ere  the  hn^' 
fast  was  provided.  Here  again  we  were  reminded  of  the  want  of  fenitable  nofli^ 
Edinburgh  for  such  purposes.  A  hall  of  twice  the  size  of  the  Galton  Boons  voold 
not  be  too  large  for  such  a  breakfast  party,  and  one  that  could  coayeDie&4f  ^ 
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eooaodtte  the  fiiends  tbtt  attend  oar  evening  social  meeting,  wonid  require  to  be 
if  tfill  kraer  capadty.  An  enterprising  incUvidaal  or  company  might  find  the 
mclion  ofsneh  a  hall  a  sood  specnlation-HMc^  verbum  mL 

The  chair  waa  oecapied  by  Mr.  Machray  of  Domfries,  and  after  breakfast  he 
eiUed  apon  Mr.  Collen  to  lar  before  the  friends  assembled  a  report  of  the  Widows' 
Fmd,  Off  which  he  haa  long  been  the  secretary  and  nntiring  fnend.  Mr.  Collen's 
neport  was  hi^^y  satisfacloTy.  The  stock  now  amounts  to  £6,200,  well  secured,  and 
Mriag  interaat.  The  widows  now  receiving  aid  are  twenty-three  in  number,  and 
wos^  brethren  alio  receive  an  annuity  from  it.  The  sum  thus  expended  last 
inr  was  £37(^ — and  so  there  is  every  reasonable  prospect  of  the  fund  being  a 
mnaaeBt  and  reliable  source  of  income  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  a  share, 
rMer  from  the  equitable  or  the  charitable  account  Several  brethren  present, 
rho  had  not  yet  joined  the  fund,  or  ^m  circumstances  had  been  unable  to  resume 
HBibenhip,  expressed  their  wish  to  have  their  names  enrolled,  and  it  was  hoped 
kst  befSvre  another  year  had  revolved  there  would  be  not  a  few  accessions  to  the 
stof  snbacribers.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Cullen  for  his  long  and  valuable  services  were 
unaly  and  unanimously  voted  by  the  meeting,  and  a  similar  vote  of  thanks  was 
wposcd  and  cordially  passed  to  John  Gibson,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  for  his  gratuitous 
Rvioes  as  law  agent,  ana  to  gentlemen  in  Glasgow,  Alloa,  and  Leith,  for  their 
Raation  and  generous  care  in  managing  house  property  belonging  to  the  fund,  with- 
ttfiw  or  cha^  of  any  kind.  Official  and  professional  services  thus  rendered  are 
iieahty  contributions  to  the  fund,  which  ought  to  be  and  are  so  considered. 

Dr.  Alexander  submitted  to  the  meeting  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  tri- 
■le&aiy  celebration  of  the  Protestant  ^formation  in  1860,  and  a  small  com- 
littee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  carry  out  the  proposal  made  by  the  memorial- 
m  ss  might  be  deemed  expedient. 

la  reginl  to  the  Magazine,  the  kindly  words  spoken  by  some  at  the  breakfast 

Sand  the  cordial  feeling  displayed  towards  the  editor  by  the  friends  as- 
are  duly  appreciated,  and  thankfully  acknowledged. 
It  nay  not  be  superfluous  once  more  to  express  the  truth  concerning  the  relation 
hsMa^uine  bean  to  the  churches.    It  is  not  their  organ;  it  has  no  authority 
hm  them  to  utter  a  word;  it  commits  them  to  no  expressed  opinion,  or  course  of 
■tioB.    The  churches  are  wholly  independent  of  this  periodical,  and  are  not  re- 

Ciible  for  any  matter  found  in  its  pages.  The  editor  alone  is  responsible  for  all 
sppears  from  month  to  month  in  the  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine,  and 
ih  leqwnsibilinr  is  not  shared  even  by  a  Magazine  Committee.  Whether  this  be 
^Bost  desirable  state  of  things  he  does  not  now  affirm,  but  simply  states  the 
Itt. 

At  the  same  time  this  Magazine,  though  not  the  organ  of  the  denomination,  is  a 
^iMninational  magazine,  and  the  only  existing  periodical  that  at  all  aims  to  pro- 
■Hithe  interests  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Scotland  by  discussing  subjects 
tffedal  interest  to  them,  by  recording  events  bearing  on  their  progress  and  pros- 
l^t  by  explaining  the  working  of  their  institutions,  and  by  manifesting  a 
cx^  and  affectionate  interest  in  their  usefulness  and  honour. 

TUi  being  the  case,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  friends  of  our 
°CQttiih  Congre^tionalism  should  treat  with  special  kindness  and  cordial  syro- 
Nhy  their  own  Magazine.  That  thev  do  so  to  some  extent  is  manifest  from  the 
^that  it  holds  its  place  and  maintains  its  ground  among  the  periodicals  of  the 
^1  without  adventitious  aid  of  any  kind  from  without.  It  is  not  indebted  to  the 
jttRMage  of  great  names  for  its  circulation,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
ivtbeaevolent  for  its  daily  bread.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  much  less  is  done 
J^Mipport  it,  than,  from  the  number  of  persons  throughout  the  country  attached  to 
'"•prmciplet  this  Magazine  advocates,  might  be  looked  for.  In  many  cases  this 
^ arise  from  forgetfulness ;  in  others  from  indifference;  in  othevs  from  the  fact 
^  the  demands  of  business  on  time  And  thought  indispose  to  such  reading  as  this 
Mdieal  offers.  Might  not  business  men  read  it  by  proxy,  if  they  cannot  spare 
^  to  read  it  for  themselves?  Why,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  sovereign  a-year,  a 
W  friend  misht  enable  five  of  his  poorer  bretnren  to  have  a  copy  each  of  the 
*<8ttiiie  for  themselves,  and  they  would  prise  it. 

J^  to  the  literary  character  of  the  Magazine,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
^  nading  pottjpn  of  our  people,  it  does  not  become  the  editor  to  say^much,  since 
10  Bach  is  left  m  him  to  do  in  catering  for  the  monthly  supply  of  matter. 

^  any  of  our  friends  think  or  speak  slightingly  of  the  Magazine,  should  they  not 
'"te  wy  to  raise  it  to  the  sUndard  of  high  excellence  they  desiderate  ?    Some  at 
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least,  we  know,  of  the  best  minds  among  as,  give  it  the  sanctton  of  Ihelr  oorfid 
approTal,  and  how  it  is  spoken  of  by  our  friends  in  the  south  maj  be  seen  fhni  thi 
following  sentences  called  from  a  notice  which  appeared  a  year  ago.  Periups  itii 
dae  to  some  of  oar  contribators  to  let  them  know  how  we  stand  in  the  estimttkn  of 
competent  judges.  Were  we  disposed  to  follow  bad  examples  we  might  oAei 
soand  onr  own  praises,  bat  for  once  we  become  fools,  and  leave  whal  is  said  fortks 
consideration  of  the  wise. 

"The  Scottish  Congregational  Magasine  is  a  healthy  and  yigonrnt  prodiotfoi, 
evidently  emanating  from  a  circle  of  earnest,  intelligent,  and  Christiaa  mm.  .  . 
There  is  a  transparent  mentalism,  a  genial  charity,  a  verdant  fireshnMS,  aot  geDflr 
ally  looked  for  in  northern  regions.  It  has,  moreover,  that  primaiy  eaeefleacs  if 
all  periodicals,  a  precise  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  a|;e.  The  nnioB  of  iads< 
pendent  ch  arches  is  here  shown  not  to  be  incompatible  with  their  distinctive  ri^ 
and  privileges,  any  more  than  the  separate  divisions  in  an  army  with  the  order  d 
battle;  or,  we  might  add,  than  the  anion  of  individuals  into  fhmilies  and  cob* 
munities,  with  the  freedom  of  their  wills." 

But  enoagh  of  this.  We  look  upon  the  wider  circulation  of  the  Ma^aiiae  itAm 
as  a  means  than  an  end.  Oar  aim  is  the  usefulness  of  the  Magaane  m  pnmB^ 
Christian  principles,  and  guiding  and  stimulating  to  Christian  practiea.  Ai  a 
commercial  speculation,  the  enlargement  of  the  list  of  subscribers  is  the  iBcmssd 
the  profits  of  the  concern,  but  we  trust  that  higher  consideimtions  than  peeoibn 

S.in  animate  the  breasts  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  IM 
agazine.  They  wish  to  benefit  the  denomination,  but  never  at  the  expeniisi 
truth.  They  forget  not  that  they  belong  to  the  great  brotherhood  of  ChrittiB^ 
though  of  necessity  they  hold  and  avow  their  own  ecclesiastical  prefisrences.  Tbq 
disavow  sectarianism ;  thev  loath  bigotry;  they  love  catholicity,  and  they  oil) 
claim  that  they  may  unfurl  the  congregational  banner  in  the  presence  of  the  odM 
flags  that  bear  the  emblasonment  and  name  of  other  divisions  of  the  Christian  bort 
Without  rivalry,  but  without  cringing,  they  take  their  place,  and  utter  their  mii|d,«^ 
concede  to  others  the  liberty  they  claim  to  themselves. 

Of  the  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Stoughton  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  we  shall  oib 
say  at  present  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  preacher  and  worthy  of  the  occasioi.  Il 
would  be  easy  to  give  a  laudatory  notice  of  it,  but  as  Mr.  Stoughton  has  \Mj 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  committee  for  its  publication,  and  has  generoo^ 
placed  his  MSS.  in  their  hands  for  this  purpose,  the  sermon  will  soon  be  in  priii^ 
and  then  we  trust  all  our  readers  will  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  it  mi 
judging  of  it  for  themselves. 

The  Bev.  David  Russell  of  Glasgow  conducted  the  devotional  services  befbielki 
sermon,  and  Dr.  Alexander  the  prayer  and  praise  after  it. 

PUBLIC  MBBTIKO  OF  THE  UNIOIT. 

The  public  meeting  in  the  evening  was  held  in  the  same  place — Queen  flIMi 
Hall, — and  Captain  Hamlin  of  Greenock  occupied  the  chair.  The  secretary  iwd 
some  extracts  from  the  Report,  and  the  treasurer  made  a  statement  of  his  aeoooBti 
and  of  the  present  and  prospective  finances  of  the  Union. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hannay  of  Dundee  moved  the  following  resolution:^ — **T\ut^ 
ceasing  from  among  us  of  those  who  have  been  regarded  as  the  Fathers  of  o<^^ 
nomination,  ought  to  stimulate  those  into  whose  hands  the  work  has  now  ymtmi 
to  remember  the  seal,  simplicity,  and  self-denial  of  hose  who  have  been  the  hm^ 
ers  of  our  churches,  and  to  give  earnest  heed  that  they  hand  down  to  the  pB*** 
tion  after  them  a  like  example  of  devoted  piety,  and  firm  adherence  to  toe  ]MJ* 
and  simple  doctrine  of  Christ's  gospel,  which  alone  is  the  power  of  God  to  diti*' 
vation  of  men's  souls."    He  then  n>oke  as  follows: — 

'*  The  task  which  the  moving  of  this  resolution  imposes  upon  me  is  to  talk  to  70* 
for  a  liule  about  ourfaAers  and  about  ourtehei.  This  task  might  have  beea  ^^ 
efficiently  performed  by  some  one  of  my  older  ministerial  brethren,  the  man  ^ 
mediate  successors  of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  our  denominational  exJsltn^i 
who,  in  their  earlier  days,  worked  with  them,  and  prayed  with  them,  and  saw  «>^ 
their  own  eyes  the  manner  of  their  life  and  ministry.  I  cannot,  however,  fif^ 
any  sense  of  utter  unfitness  for  the  task  which  has  been  devo)v«^iipoB  ms;  ^ 
one  qualification  at  least  I  am  conscious  of  having  in  no  mean  degKe, — a  hakit/' 
reverential  feeling  towards  the  worthy  and  honoured  men  upon  whtoee  foeoditi^ 
we  are  now  called  to  build,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  greatnew  at  once  of  ^ 
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vorsb  iod  their  wofk.    The  time  has  perhftpt  not  yet  fnllj  come  for  the  formation 

tf  a  fill  and  right  ettimate  of  the  work  which  these  men  accomplished, — of  their 

VMtb  their  eontemponries  mi|^t  he  the  most  competent  jadges ;  hnt  of  the  work 

viuek  th^  were  a|>pointed  to  do,  and  manfiillj  did,  their  successors  alone  can 

js^p.    Toe  work  of  the  sniritaal  reformer  matores  slowlj.    The  harvests  and 

Mt-gatberinp  of  the  moral  world  have  no  fixed  relation  of  time  to  the  spring 

smoQ.    The  work  which  is  obrioasljr  done  by  those  men  whom  Ood  raises  at  cri- 

tksl  periods  of  a  nation's  history— obrionslr  to  their  contemporaries  and  those 

vbohre  near  to  them— is  nsually  but  a  small  part  of  their  work.    Moch  of  the 

MdwUcfa  thej  sow  bears  immediate  fruit,  but  much  of  it,  falling  on  uncleared 

imnd,  on  minds  enslared  byprejndices  and  traditional  beliefs,  grows  and  bears 

nit  only  after  many  days.    Tnese  men  originate  streams  of  influence  which  flow 

ksfsfter  their  arms  are  withered  and  their  voices  silent.    Their  work  cannot, 

tMvbn^  be  lif^tly  estimated  by  their  contemporaries  or  their  immediate  snc- 

HMOfi.    If  jvstiee  is  to  he  done  to  them,  it  must  be  by  some  historian  who 

iiberits  their  sympathies,  and  stands  at  the  distance  from  them  of  two  or  three 

wsenitiona.     The  time  has  perhaps  come  when  a  first  and  substantial  contri- 

Mioa  towards  a  history  of  that  woriL  which  it  was  the  honour  of  our  fathers  to 

woBiplish,  might  be  made.     If  our  distinguished  guest,  the  representative  of 

ie  EncBdi  Union,  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  Scotchman,  this  had  been  no 

nvoruy  subject  for  his  brilliant  and  untiring  pen.    Kight  sure  am  I  that  were 

■]r  one  to  take  the  doings  of  the  founders  of  our  churches  up  as  a  matter  for  re- 

MRfa  and  record,  he  would  find  several  things  which  it  would  not  be  beneath  the 

<|Bity  of  history,  and  which,  I  take  it,  it  belongs  to  the  fidelity  of  history  to  re- 

Md.    He  would  find  that  they  occupied  no  mean  place  among  the  men — that  ther 

VMS  the  men — ^who,  by  their  firmness  and  temperance,  and  burning,  vet  modest  zeal, 

fMdown  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  state-church  clergy  of 

tMr  day,  and  won  for  themselves  and  their  sons  the  right  freely  to  preach  Christ's 

fHpel  CO  every  highway  and  in  every  parish  of  Scotland,    ifo  doubt,  some  will 

i^t  yon  cannot  manufacture  a  heroism  out  of  such  materials.    True,  these  men 

««e  not  called  upon  to  resist  unto  blood,  but  they  suffered  much  discourtesy,  and 

kid  many  fieipr  trials.    They  were  had  up  before  sheriffs ;  they  were  judicially 

«i«ed  to  desist  from  their  self>denying  work ;  they  were  harassed  by  subservient 

K^iitrates ;  they  were  browbeaten  and  threatened  to  be  horsewhipped  by  druu- 

kis  iqoires ;  the  thunders  of  many  a  pulpit  were  launched  against  them ;  and  they 

fm  made  the  objects  of  a  malignant  and  libellous  pastoral  letter,  which  bore  the 

iiprimatur  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.    Nor  can  any  one,  I  am  persuaded,  candidly 

^  the  simple  annals  in  which  the  stoiy  of  their  work  is  told,  without  feeling  that 

%  worked  in  a  spirit  which  would  have  resisted  unto  blood  had  it  been  neces- 

(■y.   The  Scottish  Congregationalists  of  this  day,  at  least,  can  never  think  lightly 

<fdieir  work ;  for  it  was  in  the  use  of  that  liberty  to  preach  which  they  won  fur 

IktBielves  that  they  brought  the  gospel  into  many  of  our  homes ;  and  from  the 

iMd  vhich  they  sowed  by  the  highway  sprung  the  great  majority  of  those  churdies 

*ideh  now  constitute  the  Ck>ngregationid  Union  of  Scotland.    The  historical  in- 

^nr  would  find,  too,  that  our  fathers  took  no  mean  lift  of  the  work  which  de- 

Bvtnd  Scotland  from  the  <*  ministration  of  death  "  yclept  moderatism.    That  iron 

^sf  Scotland's  ecclesiastical  history  has  been  too  often  described  to  need  descrip- 

^•tmy  hands.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  during  that  age,  the  gospel  was,  as  it 

*w^  entombed  within  those  precincts  which  were  ostensibly  consecrated  to  its 

[JKluMtion.    On  the  arid  and  chopped  fields  which  unwortny  husbandmen  had 

"ftiacaltivated,  our  fathers  sowed  the  seeds  of  divine  truth,  and  thence  the  davs 

^•oderatiam  were  numbered.    Laigely  by  their  direct  infiuence,  more  largely 

*^  by  their  infiuence  indirectly  exerted— as  the  result  of  that  movement  of  mind 

*|Heh  their  preaching,  conspiring  with  other  agencies,  stimulated — moderatism,  in 

das  tnae,  fell.    It  seemed  compact  and  immovable  as  some  great  rock,  and  Scot- 

*^  hqr  with  scarcely  life  enough  to  shiver  in  its  cold  shadow ;  but  as  our  fathers 

|*tit  nrth  sowing  the  precious  seed,  some  of  it  fell  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  strik- 

Nks  roots  down,  rent  it,  and  let  the  warmth  and  the  light  in  upon  the  chilled 

||*i  Then  it  was  proved,  as  it  often  has  been  in  the  moral  histoiy  of  the  world, 

"It  file  coherence  even  of  rock  is  nothing  to  the  power  of  growing  life.    The  un- 

^Bbigaoos  testimony  which  our  fathers  bore,  too,  to  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  king- 

^  St  a  tiiiM^  when  its  spirituality  was  sorely  obscured,  will  be  recognised  by 

^  honest  and  careful  historical  inquirer.    They  believed  in  **the  fellowship  of 

^itti."   They  thirsted  after  such  fellowship  as  an  instinct  of  their  own  spiritual 
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life.  Thej  found  it  not  in  the  church  with  which  thej  were  connected.  On  the 
contraij,  slighta  were  put  npon  it  there,  and  it  was  watched  as  a  dangeroui  de- 
ment— not  unwiselj,  for  it  was  an  element  dangerous  to  an  instltatton  which  hi4 
become  so  largelj  secuUir,  and  which  had  jield^  itself  so  much  to  the  control  of 
worldlj  policy  as  had  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time.  What  thej  coold  aot 
find  in  the  church,  the  founders  of  our  churches  found  in  small  drctes  of  dsfott 
men,  who  met  in  private  houses,  in  the  fields,  and  sometimes  litendlj  in  dens  sii 
cares  of  the  earth,  to  praj  and  read  God's  book.  And  out  of  these  praying  drcki 
our  churches  sprung.  These  godly  men  had  no  thought  of  fonndhig  a  denomini- 
tion.  They  dreamt  not  of  reining  as  princes  in  the  land.  The  hope  of  beiig 
quoted  in  other  days  by  adminng  sons,  as  the  fathers  of  '*onr  denomtnation,**  seene 
happily  for  them  never  once  to  have  brought  its  disturbing  influence  to  bear  upon 
their  work.  They  did  not  even,  in  the  first  instance,  propose  die  formatioa  of 
separate  churches.  They  drew  spiritual  men  around  them  by  the  attraction  ef 
their  own  spirituality,  and  bound  them  to  them  by  their  yearning  after  spiritisl 
communion:  the  churches  were  not  formed, — they  grew.  Unlike  some  odier  ^ 
senting  denominations  in  the  land  which  sprung  into  existence  full-grown  and  W 
armed,  the  result  of  doctrinal  or  political  strife,  ours  grew  out  of  a  revival  of  leB- 
gion:  and,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  churches  which  sprung  up  in  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel,  assumed  the  simple  and  natural  forms  of  oi^ganisation  whkk 
the  Congregational  churches  now  exhibit,  and  which  seem  better  fitted,  upon  the 
whole;  than  any  other  to  promote  the  great  spiritual  ends  of  the  Church's  instili* 
tion.  Nor  is  this  the  only  historical  phenomenon  which  will  present  itself  to  the 
eye  of  the  inquirer  in  this  line  of  things.  It  was  something  to  give  birth  to  a  d»> 
nomination  which,  to  this  day,  can  justify  its  independent  existence ;  bnt  n 
should  unduly  abridge  the  honour  of  our  fathers  if  we  gave  them  credit  for  le 
more  than  this.  The  spiritual  ideas  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  of  christian  felknr- 
ship  for  which  they  contended,  have,  since  their  day,  largely  learened  other  ckrie* 
dan  communities ;  and  I  believe  it  is  nothing  but  sober  historical  truth  to  say,  the! 
some  of  the  christian  denominations  of  our  oonntiy  have  taken  out  a  new  leais  of 
life  on  the  strength  of  large  and  most  creditable  borrowing  from  our  fathers.  Ths 
we  have  had  roluntary  and  non-intrusion  controversies,  and  the  disruption  of  ifcs 
Church  of  Scotland.  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not  attribute  all  these  movementt 
to  the  exclusive  agency  of  our  fathers ;  but  the  movement  which  they  condnetoi 
was  the  earliest  and  the  mightiest  of  the  properly  national  movements  from  whkh 
these  lineally  descended.  I  know  not  whether  certain  who  are  of  note  in  the  Jen- 
salem  which  is  ^'Free"  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  this  lowly  paternity,  M 
it  will  not  be  left  unacknowledged  when  the  history  of  our  fathers'  days  shsQ  to 
fully  and  competently  written.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  historical  inquirer  woiM 
not  find,  too,  that  our  fathers  had  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  era  in  tto 
preaching  of  this  country.  I  refer  not  here  to  the  substance  of  their  preachia|^ 
the  pure  and  simple  gospel  of  which  my  resolution  speaks — bnt  to  thieir  nuantf 
and  their  general  conception  of  preaching  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  hearts  safl 
minds  of  men.  And  perhaps  it  was  this  governing  purpose  of  their  preaching^ 
this  earnest  desire  by  it  to  introduce  the  trudi  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  tMir 
hearers  as  the  mighty  and  prevailing  antagonist  of  sin  and  woridllness,  that  gy 
it  its  peculiar  form  and  complexion,  and  clothed  it  with  power.  For  their  jiwad- 
ing  was  with  power.  Results  which  had  almost  been  forgotten  in  Scotland seM 
natund  results  of  preaching  sprung  from  it:  good  men  were  strangely  qnickwed| 
and  many  ungodly  persons  were  converted.  It  is  not  likely  that  our  fiathen  had 
any  theory  of  effective  preaching :  I  suspect  effective  preachers  seldom  have;  ^ 
their  ardent  sympathy  with  the  great  purpose  of  preaching  made  them  woihflMB 
who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  And  I  renture  to  think,  that  this  goes  dei^ 
into  the  matter  of  effective  preaching  than  do  many  of  the  questions  which  tf* 
commonly  canvassed  in  this  connexion.  Our  fathers  preached  doctrinally,  ni9* 
theoiogictwy  even — ^the  horror  of  the  modem  popular  preachers.  Tet  thsy  ii^^ 
ested  and  swayed  men,  and  were  the  means  of  converting  them.  I  do  not  t/^ 
this  as  a  triumph  of  tkeological  preaching,  but  as  a  triumph  of  that  spirit  of  to^ 
sympathy  with  their  work  by  which  these  faithful  men  were  animated.  I  wonMyw 
in  this  light,  too,  the  question  which  is  sometimes  keenly  debated — ^Whether  serflp"* 
should  Im  read,  or  delivered  from  memory,  or  preached,  as  to  form  of  expite«o"i 
extemporaneously.  The  question  is  worth  debating ;  and  it  beoomea  eveiy  i^ 
to  ascertain  for  himself  in  which  of  these  ways  he  can  best  promote  the  great  ^ 
of  preaching.    Bnt  the  queation  is,  after  all,  a  comparatively  superficial  one.  '^* 
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oar  (athen  were  readers — ^perhaps  none  of  them  in  the  first  instance — ^bnt  that 
ii  n  aeadad,  not  Uie  sotfroe  of  their  power — that  laj  in  their  realixation  of  the 
a  that  in  eveiy  sermon  thej  were  dealing  with  liring  mind  on  the  behalf  of  God, 
d  in  their  earnest  desire  to  save  souls.  And,  as  I  luiTe  said,  a  new  era  in  Scot- 
h  Breaching — ^not  confined  to  Congregational  churches  bj  anj  means — was  the 

Nov,  Sirs,  it  is  something  to  have  a  spiritnal  and  denominational  ancestry  like 
I.  It  IS  something  to  boast  o£  We,  who  look  op  to  these  men  as  our  fathers, 
re  BO  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  a  feelins  which  it  maj  be  accurate  enough  to  call 

SfHidlk  There  is  a  sentiment  to  which  this  designation  is  commonly  applied, 
is  worthr  of  all  contempt  and  reprobation.  That  pride  which  scans  with 
aplaeency  a  long  line  of  titled  names,  and  which  nicely  proportions  its  compla- 
igr  to  the  length  of  the  line,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  men  in  whom  it 
(pasted,  or  through  whom  it  passed,  is  a  fit  matter  for  wonder,  and  perhaps  even 
Ml;  but  one  can  pardon — if  it  need  pardon — the  pride  which  quotes  with  com- 
cenej  the  great  and  worthy  deeds  which  one's  ancestors  have  performed,  or  the 
re  and  godly  character  which  one's  ancestors  bore— and  that  whether  the  father- 
)d  of  those  ancestors  was  that  of  actual  consanffuinity,  or  that  of  spiritual  gene- 
urn,  or  that  were  it  onlr  even  of  official  precedence.  Who  shall  put  shame  on 
iidigioos  sons  of  Scotland  for  their  boasting  in  the  stem  saints  of  the  Cove* 
Dt?  Aye,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  distant,  when  the  pastors  of  the  Congregational 
nches  of  ScoUand  will  be  ashamed  to  confess  themselves,  or  when  they  shall 
ifesB  themselves  otherwise  than  with  pride,  as  the  sons  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
paning  of  this  century,  were  known  throushout  the  land  as  the  miisionaries.  If 
Re  k  to  be  shame,  let  it  be  reserved  for  tne  day  when  we  no  longer  feel  the 
Ue  aspirations  wldch  these  men  breathed,  nor  sympathise  with  the  work  which 
w  were  honoured  to  accomplish — ^let  it  be  reserved  for  the  day  when  we  cease 
w  worthv  of  them.  Worthy  of  them  I  Tes.  For  if  a  denominational  ancestrv, 
eh  as  we  have,  be  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  it  also  brings  its  responsibilities.  We 
karit  no  mean  advantages  from  tnose  men,  and  our  profiting  should  appear  to  all. 
iiwald  not  be  in  vain  that  our  young  ideas  of  the  godly  mmister  of  Cnrist's  ^s- 
imn  formed  under  the  ministry  of  the  founders  of  our  churches.  It  is  against 
Hvn  that  giants  should  have  a  dwarfish  pro^ny.  The  shame  will  be  ours  if 
tan  dwarfs.  My  resolution  sets  forth  the  obligation  which  lies  upon  the  pastors 
tiie  Congregational  chnrdies  of  the  present  day  to  imitate  their  fathers  in  **  their 
n  aiDierence  to  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  of  Christ's  gospel," — a  formula  this 
Uefa  may  of  course  be  differently  interpreted,  and  which,  I  suppose,  all  denomi- 
lioiia,  and  perhaps  almost  every  individual  preacher,  would  accept  as  indicating 
itlmiden  or  his  ministry.  It  can  be  no  question,  however,  with  an  audience  of 
■ttiih  CongregationaUsts  what  this  formula  means.  It  is  the  not  unfit  denomi- 
■ion  of  that  quickening  and  life-^ving  doctrine  which  they  have  heard  from 
•irpaston  from  the  first  to  this  day.  It  is  the  doctrine  known  in  polemics  as 
owate  Calvinism — ^the  doctrine  which  affirms  the  depravity  and  guilt  of  all  men 
-«Uch  sets  forth  to  all  men  a  full  and  free  salvation,  through  faith  in  the  aton- 
ffjrmUiatonff  work  of  the  Son  of  God — the  doctrine  of  conversion  by  the  grace 
'  uod,  and  of  a  new  life  by  heavenly  aid  and  succour.  It  was  under  the 
"■•diing  of  this  doctrine  by  our  fathers  that  many  a  wilderness  in  Scotland 
^|Biiie  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  it  has  been  the  strength  and  j^ory  of  onr 
iiiitiy,  (as  it  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,)  ever  since.  The  present 
ttonof  our  churches  know  no  **  other  gospel."  And  this  is  saying  something. 
^  pure  and  simple  doctrine  of  Christ's  gospel "  has  no  longer  tne  piquancy 
id  charm  of  a  new  thing,  which  it  had  to  our  fathers.  It  is  true  they  preached 
IB  old  gospel,  but  it  broke  upon  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  in  Scotland, 
I  tlMMigh  it  had  been  a  new  revelation  from  heaven.  They  were  ** strange  things  " 
hidi  our  fathers  brought  to  the  ears  of  their  countrymen.  They  laboured  under 
le  iiBpQtation  of  heresy  and  fanaticism — not  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  fidelity  and 
^  We  have  not  this  stimulus,  and  we  have  been  exposed  to  the  perils  which 
^  proper  to  that  periodical  thirst  for  novelty,  which  every  half  century  or  so 
'^  forth  in  some  new  form ;  and  for  my  share  I  know  not  of  a  single  pastor 
1  Seotlaod,  who,  amid  these  perils,  has  lost  his  soundings.  I  know  of  men  familiar 
^  the  pages  Of  Newman  and  Parker,  Emerson  and  Mackay,  and  who  feel  that 
"^  owe  some  part  of  their  equipment  for  their  work  to  their  acquaintance  with 
°^  writers,— that  they  have  at  least  learnt  from  them  the  drift  of  much  of  the 
"^▼tted  irreligious  mind  of  the  day,  and  how  that  mind  is  to  be  approached  and 
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dealt  with;  bnt  who  hare  not  manifested  the  slightest  pertarbatioB  under  tlwr 
malign  influence,  much  less  been  warped  from  their  orbit  bj  iL    There  ire  mi 
among  us,  too,  who  are  students  of  (German  literature, — ^I  lu^  that  in  the  oett 
generation  of  preachers  the  number  will  be  larger, — and  who  are  not  ashamed  li 
confess  that  they  owe  much  to  the  industry,  erudition,  insight  and  srimnlstin 
thoughtfnlness  of  the  German  thinkers  whose  works  they  have  studied,  hot  vhi 
take  only  the  fine  wheat  and  reject  as  chaff  the  amazing  amount  of  cmde  spaedip 
tion  and  arbitrary  criticism  which  burden  the  pages  of  almost  all  Gennan  wiila% 
— even  those  whom  we  most  trust  and  who  most  quicken  us.    Theie  are  nai 
among  us,  too,  familiar  with  the  pages  of  Maurice,  and  who  hsTe  learnt  nay 
lessons  of  him  which  they  would  not  willin^^y  unlearn,  bnt  who  moam  cmx  then 
defective  views  of  the  font  of  sin  which  enable  him  to  extmde  the  element  of  im* 
pitiation  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  to  exhibit  as  the  gospel  only  the  faaaf  if 
that  beautiful  whole  which  our  eloquent  English  friend  held  up  to  our  view,  a  Ui 
sermon  this  morning, — and  who  stand  amased  at  that  eccentric  and  delam 
exegesis  which  enables  him  to  identif)r  his  emasculated  system  with  the  artideirf 
his  own  church,  and  with  the  declarations  of  inspired  writ.   We  have  men,  too^  vki 
are  admiring  readers  of  the  pages  of  Robertson  of  Brighton, — and  who,  firam  Uii^ 
have  learnt  much,  very  much, — who  cherish  a  reverential  feelinc  towards  ihtmmtn 
of  that  son  of  genius,  and  man  of  God, — there  is  so  much  of  deep  inaiffht^  to  amk 
largeness  of  heart,  so  much  freedom  of  thought,  so  much  strength  and  beraty  of  d 
kinds  in  him, — ^but  who  could  weep  over  the  fierce  invectives  against  CalvUi^ 
and  the  gross  caricatures  of  Calvinism  which  blur  his  pages,  and  who  conld  wmf 
yet  more  over  that  dark  void  at  the  centre  of  his  system,  which  separates  it,  alas  hiff 
completely !  from  '*  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  of  Christ's  gospeL"   Yes»  Bb%  ev 
pastors  have  passed  through  a  time  in  which  the  faith  of  men  has  been  fiml^ 
tried,  and  they  have  not  '*  slunk  from  the  race,"  bnt  to  this  day  they  remain  tni 
to  the  gospel  which  their  fathers  preached.    Doubtless  we  have  diiSerent  modii  if 
exposition  among  us,  as  we  have  minds  of  every  different  style  of  stmctnn,  vti 
every  different  gnido  of  culture. — We  have  scientific  theologians,  men  whose  biM 
is  towards  philosophy,  men  who  have  felt  the  kindlings  of  poetic  feeling,  and  Ml 
strong  in  their  unerudite  common  sense.    Preaching  in  such  circumstances  camil 
be  uniform, — and  it  ought  not,  for  preaching  is  never  healthy  and  strong  when  k 
does  not  bear  distinctly  the  marks  of  the  preacher's  own  mind;  but  we  nave  Ml 
Lord  and  one  faith.    1  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  so  pointedly  refemd  H 
this,  had  I  not  observed  in  certain  ouarters  a  wonderful  readiness  to  pvomoU  • 
suspicion  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Inacpendent  ministers  of  Scotland,  in  coaneihi 
with  certain  exaggerated  rumours  of  defection  from  the  faith  on  the  part  of  eoneif 
our  English  brethren.    These  rumours  with  regard  to  our  Eng^h  brethna,  il%  I 
believe|,  worse  tlian  exaggerated, — and  any  suspicion  which  they  may  have  —-^ 
ated  with  regard  to  ourselves  is  utterly  unfounaed. 

We  have  accepted  it  as  our  mission  then  to  preach  the  gospel  whiclnow 
preached.  But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  is  desir&le  that  we  should  '*^ 
followers  of  them."  I  refer  to  the  promptitude  and  enterprise  with  which  tiMf 
adapted  themselves  to  the  specific  wants  of  their  times.  They  grappled  maafsl^ 
with  the  errors  of  their  day;  they  stepped  forward  manfully  and  met  the  ynaUm 
their  day.  A  blight  had  passed  over  the  parishes  of  Scotland  under  the  eoU  t^ 
lifeless  ministry  of  the  '*  moderates:"  they  took  staves  in  their  hands  and  went  Arik 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  preaching  the  pure  and  simple  fJJ^ 
The  time  needed  missionaries  and  itinerants,  and  they  said.  Here  are  we.  Tw 
methods  were  original  as  the  methods  of  true  love  and  pure  seal  always  §st.  > 
there  be  at  times  among  us  talk  of  changes  of  method,  then — ^if  our  phiaseokp 
differ  in  some  respect  from  that  of  our  fathers, — if  the  structure  of  onr  sermoBi  M 
not  precisely  the  same — if  we  set  store  by  phases  of  truth  which  they  negleeteMf 
we  place  in  the  shade  some  things  which  they  placed  in  the  fore-gromnd— tf  ^ 
whole  mode  of  operation  be  our  own,  not  theirs,  let  no  one  charge  ns  with  disniVi<^ 
towards  them.  It  is  more  refined  respect.  That  I  hold  to  be  a  higher  imitation  ora« 
fathers  which  acts  on  their  principle,  than  that  which  slavishly  copiea  their  metbodfc 
They  adapted  themselves  to  the  wants  of  their  times ;  we  are  never  worthier  of  ^^ 
than  when  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the  somewhat  different  wants  of  onn.  Schooi 
and  denominations  have  not  seldom  suffered  blight  under  the  shadow  of  ikflv 
founders'  name,  from  a  literal  copying  of  their  methods  and  a  servile  adopii(*  ^ 
their  words  being  insisted  upon.  It  is  the  spirit  of  our  independency  to  Msvc  i> 
free  in  this  matter.    The  opinions  of  our  fathers  have  not  deacendeld  to  ns  in  * 
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irkten  creed  which  we  are  called  to  indorse,  or  their  methods  in  a  complicated 
ayaitioii,  every  pin  of  which  we  are  bound  to  keep  in  its  place.  I  rejoice  in 
thuliber^,  not  tliat  the  substance  of  their  creed  would  be  a  burden  to  me,  but 
tkulW  myaelf  freer  and  more  elastic  and  less  trammelled  in  setting  about  the 
wtA  which  deTolves  on  every  Christian  minister,  of  adapting  iqyself  and  my 
■liiflrf  to  the  living  men  and  actual  wants  of  to-day.  In  this  matter  the  pastors 
tf  ov  diorches  seem  to  me  to  eojoy  an  advantage  over  the  ministry  of  every  other 
hocii  in  the  land, — an  advantage  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  brings  its  responsi- 
iiiliai.  If  we  are  not  foremost  in  smiting  down  new  error, — foremost  in  fitting  our 
Kibods  to  new  forms  of  life, — ^then,  we  are  not  worthy  of  our  ancestors,  or  of  the 
iwriitifT  privileges  which  we  enjoy.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  what  is  specifically 
ISBOided  of  ovr  pastors  in  the  present  day;  every  man  must  judge  for  himself. 
■mM  merely  indicate  the  fact,  that  recent  social  revelations  seem  to  show  some- 
M^g^ikfl  a  divorce  of  the  business  of  the  country  from  religion,  and  would  ven- 
■1  to  ask  mT  brother-ministen  whether  there  be  not  a  work  for  them  there. 
I^f  of  Aat  claas  of  our  contemporaries,  too,  who  have  enjoyed  the  highest  secular 
dhBe  of  the  age,  are  passing  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church's  influence  and  opera- 
Ibi;  while  at  the  other  extreme  of  society,  indifference  and  sensuality  grossly 
Iwiiiirfi  over,  I  fear,  increasing  masses  of  the  people.  Brethren,  do  not  these 
Uii  caSl  ua  to  labour, — some  to  thrust  in  the  sickle,  others  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
(km  to  dear  and  break  the  soil!  Let  each  man  choose  his  work — choose  it  by 
fcllaess, — and  if  it  be  a  very  work  of  to-day,  and  he  toil  at  it  in  a  self-denying 
pdlr-and  take  Christ's  holv  gospel  with  him  as  his  great  instrument,  he  will  be 
•  mortby  son  of  the  founders  of  our  churches,  though  they  never  put  their  hand 
iMh  toil  nor  dreamt  of  it.  In  imitation,  aa  in  another  matter,  "  the  letter  killeth, 
«tke  spirit  giveth  life." 

Uj  resolution  further  expresses  a  hope  that  the  pastors  of  the  churches  will  ex- 
Ail  a  like  example  of  devoted  piety  with  their  fathers.  The  want  of  time  is  not 
i^SDly  reason  for  not  dwelling  upon  this  here.    I  know  that  they  were  men  of 

Esad  of  righteous  and  charitable  life,  and  that  their  great  strenffth  lay  here. 
J  too,  that  if  we  are  to  be  like  them  as  workers  we  must  be  like  them  as  men. 

hi  I  am  rather  disposed  to  take  this  matter  for  myself,  and  leave  it  to  my  minis- 
Had  brethren  to  take  it  for  themselves  into  the  closet  for  meditation,  than  to  deal 
^  it  here  as  a  matter  for  speech.  One  thina:  only  would  I  say  to  the  Christian 
Mi  aid  women  of  this  assembly, — if  you  would  have  us  to  be  like  our  fathers,  in 
l^r  and  wisdom,  seal  and  success, — **  pray  for  us." — The  perils  of  our  position 
ilmu, — the  temptations  which  beset  us  peculiar  and  formidable;  and  I  am 
Muq|)eak  the  language  of  my  brethren's  hearts  as  I  utter  the  desire  of  my  own, 
^  I  say,  "  Brethren,  pray  for  us." 

1l  Nicoll  of  Rhynie  then  seconded  the  resolution.  We  regret  the  necessity  of 
^iJBDig  the  notes  we  have  of  his  speech,  but  hope  to  insert  them,  with  other 
^ittid  matter,  in  our  Jnlv  number. 

IbeBev.  W.  Fulsford  of  Albany  Street  chapel,  moved  the  next  resolution,  which 
^.tothis  effect: — "That  the  present  lack  of  suitable  men  to  flll  the  vacant  pul- 
P 11 10  many  of  our  churches,  calls  upon  us  to  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
^  He  would  send  forth  more  labourers  into  his  harvest." 
^.  Nicol  Nicolson  of  Scalloway,  after  seconding  this  resolution,  gave  an  inter- 
i^  aocomit  of  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  Shetland,  the  hardships  and  the  hap- 
^Mi  connected  with  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  a  people  who  welcomed 
Wmnid  of  the  gospel,  and  crowded  to  the  places  of  worship  at  all  his  stations  as 
(^  is  he  could  visit  them. 

J^  Alexander  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  and 
><B  introduced  him  to  the  meeting,  in  his  official  capacity,  as  delegate 
^  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  AH  Mr.  Stoughton's 
Ppesnnces  at  the  meetings  were  characterized  by  the  genial  flow  of  christian 
^uiitt  and  the  frank  expression  of  noble  christian  sentiments.  As  represent- 
^  tbe  churches  of  the  south,  he  was  happy  to  assure  the  friends  assembled 
^  there  was  a  cordial  feeling  of  oneness  between  the  churches  on  the  other 
'^  of  tbe  Tweed  as  on  this;  that  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  allegi;d, 
od  aU  the  suspicions  that  had  been  raised  as  to  tbe  soundness  of  doctrinal  views 
^[^▼■iling  or  at  least  existing  in  the  south,  he  could  refer  to  the  sermon  he  had 
^  day  delivered  as  embodying,  so  far  as  it  went,  the  system  of  divine  truth  taught 
^  tpproved  in  their  pulpits  and  among  their  congregations.  Mr.  Stoughton's 
^P^^  not  being  reported  we  are  unable  to  give  his  words,  and  do  not  pledge  our- 
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aeWea  to  the  verbal  correctness  of  eren  these  brief  hints  of  the  topics  he 
on,  bat  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  cordial  and  catholic  spirit  disp! 
the  honoured  delegate  of  oar  Enslish  friends.  Nor  could  he  more  warmij 
fraternal  feelings  towards  Scottish  Congregationalists  than  they  are  prepar 
ciprocate  them  towards  the  sister  chnrches  in  England. 

Mr.  Stonghton's  visit  will  long  be  remembered  bj  us,  and  we  trust  he  h 
blessing  behind  him  in  which  many  share,  and  for  which  they  will  give  tl 
God  both  now  and  in  days  to  come. 

With  the  castomaiy  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  to  the  friends  * 
shown  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  with  the  benediction,  this  meeting  doi 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Union  have  beei 
by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  aged  forms  of  honoured  brethren  wl 
sonal  histoiy  reaches  back  to  the  times  of  the  Haldanee  and  the  noble  i 
acted  with  Uiem  about  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy.  This  year  only  one  i 
tative  of  that  class  was  seen  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Inveme 
speakers  at  the  successive  services,  and  even  the  delegate  from  England,  I 
the  men  of  middle  age,  or  of  the  iuniors  now  fast  advancing  to  that  stag 
It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  all  whose  interest  in  our  denominariona 
tions  is  not  cooling  with  age,  to  perceive  that  a  large  measure  of  vigorous 
and  of  hallowed  fervour  distinguishes  some  of  these  younger  men ;  and  ( 
had  the  arrangements  permitted  a  larger  number  of  our  brethren  finom  thi 
to  open  their  lips  in  public,  we  should  have  had  many  more  encouragii 
that  the  mantle  of  the  fathers  had  fallen  on  the  children,  and  that  th 
generation  of  our  ministers  are  prepared  nobly  to  sustain  their  name  and 
able  and  devoted  servants  of  our  Jjord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  renka  of  congr 
dissent  in  Scotland. 


Ciirontcle. 


ORDIK ATIOM  AT  KIL8TTH. 

Oh  Tuesday,  1 1th  May,  Mr.  John  A. 
Anderson,  who,  at  the  close  of  last  ses- 
sion, completed  his  preparatory  studies 
for  the  ministry  in  our  Theological  Hall, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Kilsyth.  There  were  present  Dr.  Alex- 
ander and  Mri  Swan  of  Edinburgh, 
Messrs.  Russell,  Forbes,  Johnstone,  and 
M*Oallum  of  Glasgow,  Maclachlan  of 
Helensburgh,  Hill  of  Kilsyth  (minister 
of  tbe  parish),  Black  of  the  Free  church, 
and  Barrowclough  of  the  Wesleyan. 
Messrs.  Johnstone  and  Maclachlan  con- 
ducted the  introductory  services.  A 
discourse  on  Congregational  church  prin- 
ciples was  delivered  by  Mr.  Swan.  Mr. 
Forbes  asked  the  usual  questions,  to 
which  Mr.  Anderson  gave  most  satisfac- 
tory answers.  Mr.  Forbes  also  offered 
up  the  ordination  praver.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander then  delivered  the  charge,  after 
which  Mr.  Russell  addressed  the  mem- 
bers and  deacons  of  the  charoh  on  their 
respective  duties.  At  the  dose  of  these 
services  the  ministers  and  other  friends 
sat  down  to  dinner.    Messrs.  Hill  and 


Black  very  cordially  welcomed 
ordained  pastor  to  their  localit] 
low-labourer  in  the  ministry, 
evening^  a  meeting  was  held  is 
pel,  presided  over  bv  Mr.  i 
when  appropriate  addresses  w 
ered  by  the  Chairman,  Messn 
MOallum,  Johnstone,  Hill,  Bu 
Douglas  of  the  Theological  £ 
along  with  several  of  Mr.  A 
fellow-students,  had  come  to  b 
at  the  settlement  of  one  highly  < 
Although  the  church  at  iSi 
been  in  existence  for  about  elei 
Mr.  Anderson  is  its  first  pas! 
brethren  there  have  long  desire 
one  set  over  them  in  the  Lo 
now  that  their  wishes  are  rea 
fervent  prayer  is  that  both  pi 
people  may  enjoy  peace  and  pr 
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The  Rev.  D.  B.  Mackeniie, 
Thurso,  has  received  and  ao 
unanimous  and  cordial  inviut 
their  pastor  from  the  church  in 
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'  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  ALFRED  VAUGHAN. 

fsi  materials  for  this  brief  ske^toh  are  taken  from  a  work  now  before 
H,  and  of  which  the  full  title  is  giyen  below.*  We  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Vaughan,  the  honoared  father  of  an  honoured  son,  for  a  work  which 
be  has  edited  with  equal  taste  and  judgment.  Our  cursory  sketch  of  the 
Sfc  will,  we  trust,  lead  not  a  few  to  procure  the  Essays  and  Remains, 
vkieb  need  no  formal  recommendation  at  our  hands. 

One  thought  strongly  suggested  by  this  work  is,  that  there  is  a 
ptU  deal  more  of  holy  and  elevated  consecration  to  God's  service 
MMDg  the  men  of  our  own  day  than  we  give  them  credit  for.  It  is 
t|f  till  they  have  passed  away  from  the  midst  of  us  that  their  true 

tis  seen.  While  they  lived,  a  veil  of  modesty  thrown  around 
concealed  the  heavenly  elevation  of  their  real  character.  Their 
iHr  history,  with  its  conflicts  and  triumphs — its  cloud  and  sunshine, 
%  rather  studiously  concealed  than  ostentatiously  paraded,  and  we 
it  m  one  of  these  specimens  of  the  Christian  disciple  only  a  man  of 
M  maintaining  his  consistency,  but  unmarked  by  any  token  of  pre- 
Mience  abore  his  fellows.  Had  Alfred  Vaughan  lived  to  a  good  old 
4^  ke  would  have  doubtless  risen  to  a  first  place  among  the  literary 
^Mrities  of  his  age,  and  we  doubt  not  would  have  shone  as  a  star  of 
wi first  magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  the  church;  but  the  rich  and 
Q^  frnits  of  his  earlier  ministry, — the  chastened  yet  decided  bent  of 
<fa  genius  towards  poetry, — the  subordination  of  his  tastes  to  the  de- 
^■Mds  of  duty, — the  exemplary  industry  that  did  so  much  honest 
^k  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  physical  strength  so  inadequate  to 
^  self-imposed  tasks, — all  this  would  have  remained  unknown,  and 
^lesson  of  his  youthful  ardour  and  success  been  lost  to  the  churdi 
^  the  world.  It  was  needful  that  he  should  leave  us  while  yet  a 
ivvered  Other's  hand  might  lift  the  curtain  and  invite  admiring  and 

•  Eisayg  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Alfred  Vanghan,  edited,  with  a 
J^ir,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Vangfaan,  D.D.,  in  two  volumes.  London:  John  W. 
*^«tr  &  &on.  West  Strand,  1  «n8. 
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sympathising  friends  to  snrvej  the  bright  promise  of  the  morning  of 
life  so  soon  quenched  in  death.  We  pay  dear  for  permission  to  brai 
the  seal  of  secrecy  that  hides  from  a  stranger's  or  even  a  brother^a  «f 
the  secrets  of  the  inner  man,  for  death  must  have  asserted  his  diii 
ere  these  can  be  divulged;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling,  while  with  mn 
rowing  heart  we  think  of  the  departed,  that  we  have  still  preeioi 
ones  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  that  did  we  know  them  as  we  may  kno' 
only  the  dead,  we  should  love  and  admire  them  more  than  we  do. 

There  is  indeed  one  thing  that  sadly  interferes  with  onr  higher  «et 
mation  of  Christian  companions  still  with  us.  Their  presence  reiid« 
us  familiar, — alas,  too  fisimiliar, — with  their  imperfections  as  well  as  wil 
their  excellences.  We  can  love  and  highly  esteem  them  notwithstsM 
ing  defects  and  drawbacks,  not  forgetting  that  they  see  in  us  what  i 
see  in  them, — spots  that  are  not  the  spots  of  God's  children.  Bot  i 
the  case  of  our  friends  who  are  now  among  the  spirits  of  just  men  vm 
perfect,  we  invest  them  with  all  conceivable  attractions, — and  we  kno 
that  they  have  left  behind  them  all  that  belonged  to  earth  and  oomi] 
tion.  We  learn  also,  in  reviewing  their  earthly  history,  to  sepan 
the  indications  of  their  confessed  and  lamented  infirmity  from  tl 
many  clear  and  beautiful  proofs  of  their  sound-heartedness  in  the  B 
deemers  cause,  and  the  ever-growing  maturity  of  their  faith  and  i 
precious  fruits.  This  renders  the  biographies  of  holy  men  of  6( 
always  welcome  and  always  edifying;  and  we  confess  to  a  decid 
predilection  for  this  species  of  literature.  It  may  be,  occasional! 
characterized  by  too  diffuse  and  too  indiscriminate  use  of  materials,  ti 
we  may  often  wish  that  biographers  had  made  a  sparing  seleetit 
rather  than  given  a  superabundance  of  diaries,  journals,  and  letters;  b 
that  is  an  error  of  judgment  that  brings  about  its  own  remedy.  T 
seven  volume  memoir  of  a  Montgomery  soon  shrinks  into  very  moden 
dimensions. 

There  is  sometimes  heard  the  querulous  objection  that  the  prift 
records  of  an  individual  soul  never  intended  to  be  seen  by  any  han 
eye  should  be  held  sacred,  and  never  obtruded  on  the  public  gase.  1 
admit  that  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  a  discreet,  perhaps  a  sevfl 
discretion  in  the  use  of  such  materials,  but  when,  as  in  the  case  baft 
us,  the  private  papers  of  a  highly  accomplished  and  beloved  son  pi 
through  the  hands  of  a  wise  father,  there  is  little  danger  of  anythi 
being  published  that  ought  to  have  been  concealed  from  view. 

We  are  then  deeply  thankful  for  every  well-written  and  jodidow 
compiled  memoir  of  a  departed  Christian,  whether  occupying  a  pob 
sphere,  or  moving  in  the  more  retired  walks  of  life.  One  good  efi 
of  such  books  on  our  own  spirit  is  that  they  dispose  us  to  a  more  kin^ 
and  charitable  estimate  of  our  living  contemporaries.  And  this  ia 
lesson  of  no  mean  value.  Whatever  tends  to  nourish  charity  and 
bring  us  into  sympathy  with  our  friends  and  neighbours  must  bo 
great  moment  to  our  own  comfort  and  usefulness.  It  sweetena  a 
feelings,  and  blunts  our  resentments,  and  makes  us  patient  and  forba 
ing;  and  so  all  concerned  are  gainers,  and  Christianity  itaalf 
honoured. 

It  is  easy  to  be  censorious,  and  gratifying  to  our  self-love  to  poi 
ont  flaws  of  character,  but  it  is  a  blessed  exercise  to  have  our  eritM 
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lents  tamed  in  upon  onrselvee.  This  sets  us  upon  remedying  de- 
!  evils,  and  supplying  lamented  defects.  The  memoir  of  a  Christ- 
ieud  maj  in  this  way  be  used  as  a  nyrror.  Contemplating  our- 
in  that  glass  we  see  how  far  we  are  from  the  purity,  the  refine- 
the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character.  At  the  same  time  we 
I  what  divine  grace  has  done  for  another;  and  we  draw  the 
ring  conclusion  that  the  same  grace  may  be  imparted  to  us  also 
oat  money  and  without  price,**  and  so  we  too  may  arise  and 

to  intellectual  gifts,  these  may  be  beyond  our  reach.     Many  who 

bese  remains  of  Alfred  Vaugban  may  be  conscious  that  they  can 

Tie  with  him  in  literary  attainments ;   but  this  may  be  owned 

it  a  pang  of  envy,  and  with  only  the  desire  that  our  two  talents 

e  as  faithfully  used  as  were  his  ten ;  knowing  that  the  Great 

r  requires  from  each  one  to  whom  he  has  distributed  His  gifts,  ac- 

^  to  what  a  man  hath,  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not. 

life  of  a  student  such  as  Mr.  Vaughan  was,  though  not  rich  in 

it,  is  sufficiently  note-worthy  to  be  recorded,  and  it  is  suggestive 

ons  deserving  of  serious  study.     It  might  have  been  anticipated 

\  the  hands  of  Dr.  Vaughan  the  memoir  of  his  son  would  be 

D  ably  and  gracefully,  and  we  honestly  avow  that  in  perusing 

:quisite  production  our  admiration  has  been  nearly  equally  divided 

m  the  father  and  the  son.    Few  fathers  have  had  the  bitter  and  yet 

task  of  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  portraiture  of  such  a  son; 

w  sons  have  had  fathers  capable  of  rearing  a  monument  to  their 

ry  so  chastely  beautiful,  so  truly  Christian,  so  intellectually  rich, 

otionally  sublime.    We  see  the  father  and  the  Christian  in  every 

and  the  former  character  meekly  blends  with  the  latter,  without 

Qg  parental  affection  to  suppress  historical  truth.     This  is  our 

npression  after  perusing  the  Memoir,  which  fills  little  more  than 

Ired  pages,  but  we  cannot  verify  that  impression  to  our  readers 

It  making  extracts  to  an  extent  which  our  limits  forbid.     We 

sirked  many  passages  with  which  to  enrich  our  pages,  but  we  must 

most  of  them  to  be  read  in  the  work  itself;  and  we  should  rejoice 

>ur  more  literary  readers  could  enjoy  this  privilege. 

)  story  of  Alfred  Vaughan's  life  briefly  told  is  as  follows.     He 

K>m  in  Worcester  in  1823. — In  1825  his  father  removed  to  Ken- 

o.      There  and  at  Nottinghill  the  family  remained  till  1843. 

outh  until  thirteen  years  of  age  was  under  the  able  training  of 

rn  accomplished  father,  generally  along  with  one  or  two  pupils,  a 

older  than  himself,  as  companions.      Alfred  then  entered  the 

I  of  University  College,  London.     His  love  of  reading  was  early 

iested.    History  and  biography  were  his  favourite  studies.    In  due 

he  matriculated,  and  in  1842  took  his  B.A.  degree,  with  honours. 

nost  make  room  for  the  following  wise  remarks  of  Dr.  V.  in  re- 

oe  to  this  pdriod  of  the  student's  history. 

^it  attainments  and  mental  standinfi;  generally,  at  that  time,  were  not  to  be 
Ared  by  his  academic  standing.  There  are  not  a  few  men  who  reach  a  good 
lOQ  in  University  examinations,  who  never  show  themselves  to  be  good  at 
ling  beside.  They  receive  mnch ;  they  produce  nothing.  There  is  scarcely 
^^%  for  which  their  minds  cannot  find  room,  bat  there  is  no  growth  in  them. 
xM  tie  they  by  other  men^s  opinions  as  to  lose  the  power  of  forming  opin- 
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ioni  of  tbeir  own, — so  crammed  with  the  contentt  of  manj  books,  thai  what  migl 
have  been  native  in  them  is  smothered  as  by  an  immense  overgrowth.  My  son's  min 
was  not  of  that  order.  His  acquisitions  became  aliment  to  his  inner  fife,— meti 
condnciiig  to  his  personal  cultarei  He  always  looked  to  the  fmit  of  other  mcs 
labooiB  in  relation  to  labonrs  that  were  to  be  his  own.  Bvery  gain  had  itt  vsh 
for  him  according  to  the  measure  in  which  it  might  prepare  him  for  somethiiig  I 
hoped  himself  to  accomplish/'— (Memoir,  p.  xiv.) 

At  this  period  of  his  course  the  obsenrant  eye  of  his  father  saw  i 
him  a  preference  to  studies  which  bore  upon  man  in  action,  aod 
want  of  interest  in  mathematical  and  metaphysical  speculation.    H 
assthetio  sympathies  were  strong,  and  his  master  passion  at  that  tin 
was  the  passion  of  the  poet.     Of  his  poetical  attempts  at  the  age 
eighteen  one  or  two  specimens  are  given,  and  they  gftve  promise 
something  &r  above  mediocrity  in  duo  season.     It  was  needful,  h<r 
ever,  for  young  Vaughan  to  come  to  some  decision  on  the  imports 
matter  of  choosing  his  path  of  occupation  in  life.     He  had  a  taste  I 
art,  and  had  some  ambition  of  being  a  painter.     He  admired  effeoti 
public  speaking,  but  the  study  of  law  had  no  attraction  for  him.    £ 
religious  character  had  by  this  time  become  settled,  and  his  father  « 
with  pleasure  his  leaning  towards  studies  which  he  hoped  might  goA 
ally  incline  him  to  a  higher  consecration  of  his  energies  than  as  yet 
had  seriously  contemplated. 

We  cannot  give  Dr.  Vaughan  s  clear  birdVeye  view  of  the  state 
parties  both  in  the  political  world  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  at  the  peri 
now  referred  to,  though  it  bears  on  the  question  of  Alfred's  choice  ol 
profession,  but  the  subjoined  paragraph  is  too  instructive  to  be  wit 
held. 

^  It  was  while  the  affaire  of  parties,  political  and  religious,  were  in  this  posti 
that  my  son  felt  constrained  to  look  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  T 
disposition  came  mainly  from  his  religious  feeling.  But,  in  his  case,  as  in  ns 
more,  there  were  subsidiary  considerations  which  had  their  weight.  How  mi 
men  become  clergymen  to  a  large  extent  from  their  utter  distaste  for  the  eoii 
collision  and  vulgar  brawl  with  which  they  would  often  be  mixed  up  in  other  fi 
suits?  What  they  covet  in  the  Christian  ministry,  is  its  comparative  quiet, a 
the  sense  of  being  useful,  without  taking  much  part  in  the  worldly  contentic 
ever  going  on  about  them.  It  is  well,  no  doubt,  that  among  the  ministers  of  n 
g:ion  there  should  be  men  of  courage,  capacity,  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  capeUc 
sustaining  the  interests  especially  intrusted  to  them  in  the  presence  of  the  pov 
that  be,  whatever  they  may  be.  But  the  men  of  this  sort  needed  are  the  exd 
tion,  not  the  rule.  The  |>aBtoral  life  in  its  ordinary  routine  makes  only  a  nod 
ate  demand  on  such  qualities.  My  son  was  not  wanting  in  courage.  He  coulti 
beliere,  have  gone  to  the  block  or  the  stake  for  a  great  principle.  Bnt  he  was  i 
formed,  either  in  body  or  mind,  for  taking  a  prominent  place  in  the  rough  < 
counters  of  public  life." — Mem.  xxi. 

Some  extracts  are  given  from  the  diary  of  this  young  aspirant  1 
ministerial  usefulness,  written  at  this  time,  which  fully  snstaii  t 
character  here  drawn  of  him,  and  illustrate  his  own  self-diffident  0 
mate  of  himself,  combined  with  filial  trust  in  the  Grod  of  truth  and  lo 
to  whose  service  he  had  dedicated  himself. 

In  1 843  Alfred  Vaughan  became  a  stndent  of  the  Lancaster  Ind 
pendent  College,  of  which  his  father  was  President,  *'*•  His  rdigio 
feeling  was  deep  and  strong,  much  more  so,  as  now  appears  from  1 
diaries,  than  the  persons  about  him  at  the  time  supposed.**  We  o^ 
with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  such  a  mind,  and  the  gradual  oi<* 
ing  away  of  the  mists  which  had  hung  over  it.     Th»  diseleeureB  t0t 
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(NigM  of  thiB  memoir  are,  on  this  aeooant,  of  very  great  ralue, 
J  serve  to  show  some  troubled  spirits  that,  as  it  is  no  uncom« 
mg  for  inquiring  minds  to  pass  through  hibyrinths  of  doubt  and 
of  despond,  it  is  no  mark  of  superior  intellect  to  come  out  ai 
ig  side*  This  noble  young  spirit  soon  emerged  joyous  and  free, 
reliever  and  an  humble  servant  of  Christ  We  again  extract  a 
tenoes  relating  to  this  period : — 

•me  seasons  it  [his  religious  feeling]  was  of  a  happj  description,  foil  of 
of  Christian  aspiration.  In  others  bis  upbraidings  of  himself  were  se^ 
most  have  been  attended  bj  much  pain.  And  there  were  intervals,  it 
in  which  his  hope  as  a  Christian  seemed  to  be  all  but  extinct.  The  many 
the  day,  and  sometimes  in  the  night,  which  he  gave  to  study  of  one  kind 
sr,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  mas- 
ery  thing  he  took  up,  must  have  made  a  perilous  demand  on  one  whose 
itrength  was  so  limited.** — P.  xxiv. 

>ined  to  the  paragraph  whence  these  sentences  are  taken  are 
:cerpts  from  his  diary,  illustrative  of  his  state  of  feeling,  which 
lid  be  glad  to  transfer  in  full  to  our  pages.  We  must  indulge 
a  short  passage,  but  the  rest  breathes  much  of  the  same  happy 
nd  shows  that,  with  all  his  struggles  and  aspirations  after  emi- 
lis  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  all  schemes  and  purposes 
lated  to  the  great  object  for  whidi  he  wished  to  live  and  la- 

m 

27th,  1843.  (Standay) — Yesterday's  well-spent  remembrance  pots  me 
state  for  to-day's  sipping  at  Heaven's  streams.  I  seem  now  to  have  a 
object,  viz. — to  spend  my  days  showing  my  grateful  love  to  Christ  by 
with  all  my  energies  for  Him,  who  is  my  one  hope,  my  one  friend.  How 
ought  I  to  be  above  all  meanness  of  spirit,  all  narrowness  of  prejudice,  all 
g  of  affection  ?  My  life  should  be  spent  for  Him  who  is  my  joy.  I  should 
}  bosom,  and  may  the  murmurs  of  gratitude  that  may  escape  mv  weak 
!  make  an  echo  in  many  a  devout  soul.  That  is  the  crown  of  glory  for 
itrive — the  laurel  of  Christian  poetry,  with  the  sweet-toned  voice  amidst 
of  judgment,  saying,  *Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant'— O;  what 
ble  joy !  How  my  mind  falls  back  lost  at  the  thought  of  it;  how  trivial 
w  weak  sin,  how  unlovely  allurement,  compared  with  this ! " 

1846.  Thanks  to  God  for  more  lively  faith,  a  more  earnest  spirit  of 
.  deeper  joy  in  religion,  more  self-renunciation.  .  .  .  How  have  I  been 
1,  elevated,  calmed  !  a  thousand  impure  thouffhts  chased  away,  affection 
)  a  true,  noble,  pure  channel,  joy  from  the  highest  source  above,  from  the 
iarth  poured  in  on  me  on  eveiy  side.  In  preaching  .  .  .  joy  and  suc- 
lown  by  the  approval  and  wishe  of  those  I  have  addressed.  Guilty  as  I 
d  has  interposed — snatched  me  from  the  utmost  peril  of  vileness  and 
mess,  given  me  love  to  Him  and  love  to  others.  O,  what  shall  I  render 
[iord !  Let  me  be  thine ;  teach  me  still  more ;  shine  on  me  still  more 
Let  me  never  again  go  so  far  from  Thee  as  I  have  gone,  bat  keep  me 
le  embrace  now  and  ever." — P.  xxv. 

Vaughan  was  now  a  preacher,  and  nothing  gratified  him  more 
know  that  his  ministrations  were  acceptable  and  useful.  Deep 
i  was  evinced  by  many,  and  not  least  by  persons  of  the  poorer 
ore  illiterate  class.  ^^  The  following  extract,"  says  his  biogra- 
'  will  go  far  to  explain  the  secret  of  such  interest :" — *^  Last  night 
1  a  sermon  begun  on  Thursday  evening,  I  think  the  best  I 
et  written.  In  more  tlian  one  passage  I  was  myself  moved  to 
Q  reading  it  this  morning.  God  make  it  useful.*' 
'log  completed  his  theological  course,  it  appeared  to  his  father 
able  that  he  should  pass  a  year  in  some  Oerni^Q  university  be- 
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fore  comniitting  himself  to  the  distractioDs  and  responsibilitiea  of  a  pastoi 
ate."  Dr.  Vaughan  assigns  bis  reasons  for  taking  this  step  in  the  on 
of  his  son,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  practical  interest  to  man 
students  situated  as  young  Vaughan  was,  and  not  less  so  to  parenl 
and  friends,  on  whom  maydevolye  the  responsibility  of  counselling  an 
deciding  when  such  a  step  is  proposed,  we  give  the  calm  and  weight 
utterances  of  Dr.  Vaughan  on  this  head : — 

"  Some  good  men  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  soundness  of  mj  jadgnei 
in  this  particular.  That  a  youth  of  not  more  than  three-and-twenty  should  I 
committed  to  the  study  of  German  theology,  in  the  heart  of  a  German  uniTenit 
and  not  be  deeply  injured  by  the  process,  may  be,  in  the  view  of  such  persons,  * 
the  last  degree  improbable.  But  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  such  a  step  most  d 
pend  very  much  on  the  chAracter  of  the  mind  to  be  exposed  to  such  contact.  M 
son  had  already  become  familiar,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  German  tbeolor 
very  little  was  left  to  come  up  from  German  professors  that  could  take  him  I 
surprise.  In  so  far  as  I  then  knew  his  mind,  his  thoughtful  piety,  his  fixed  wit 
ence  for  the  authority  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  that  caution  and  ripenea 
judgment  which  began  thus  early  to  characterize  him,  seemed,  when  taken  to(E 
ther,  quite  enough  to  show  that  in  his  case,  such  a  course  mi^ht  be  advised 
taken  ?  It  was  clear  to  me  that  England  was  destined  to  be  agitated  by  nearljr  t 
the  theological  questions  which  had  been  so  much  agitated  in  Grermany. 
seemed  to  me  no  less  certain  that  the  men  best  qualified  to  refute  the  errors 
German  theologians  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  the  men  who  have  taken  bm 
pains  to  make  themselves  familiar  both  with  the  errors  and  the  truths  to  be  found 
writers  of  that  class.  Such  is  the  discrepancy  natural  to  all  false  theories,  ti 
such  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  our  German  neighbours,  that  the  source  of  the  }m 
son  has  naturally  become  the  best  source  for  the  antidote." — P.  xxxviil. 

We  are  disposed  to  attach  weight  to  the  views  thus  expressed,  b 
although  Alfred  Vaughan  did  not  belie  the  confidence  reposed  in  hi 
as  a  man  of  mature  thought  and  settled  principle,  he  did  not  pa 
through  the  ordeal  unscathed.  During  a  portion  at  least  of  the  til 
spent  at  Halle,  bis  mind  was  distracted  with  doubts,  and  tossed  I 
questions  of  the  gloomiest  interest.  The  issue  of  the  process  was  ha) 
pily  peace  and  settled  rest,  but  the  process  itself  was  fearful.  TI 
glimpse  of  it  we  are  permitted  to  see  adds  tenfold  emphasis  to  the  cai 
tion  implied  in  Dr.  Vaughan*s  resolving  to  send  his  son  to  Gemianj 
that  none  should  be  allowed  to  take  that  step  who  were  not  well  pn 
pared  by  previous  knowledge,  and  fixed  religious  character  to  meet  tl 
danger. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  done  well  to  give  some  copious  extracts  from  hi 
son's  diary  written  during  those  seasons  of  mental  and  spiritual  gloon 
for  they  render  most  touch ingly  instructive  the  views  he  brings  on 
in  connexion  with  those  disclosures.     Here  they  are : — 

"  Reader,  hast  thou  never  known  any  thing  of  the  self-contradiction,  the  p^o 
cesses  of  self-torture,  in  which  spirits  become  skilled  which  descend  into  tbo* 
depths  of  spiritual  life — or  rather  of  spiritual  death  ?  It  is  not  certain  that  exeop 
tion  from  such  dark  hours  should  be  accounted  a  matter  for  congratoltiioB 
Many,  no  doubt,  ascend  to  heaven  without  ever  descending  into  regions  wbiel 
seem  to  be  so  far  away  from  it.  But  such  souls  do  not  go  to  the  highest  hetrea 
nor  will  they  ever  be  able  to  show  others  the  road  thither.  The  men  who  ^^ 
beyond  others  their  all  in  God,  are  the  men  who  have  known  beyond  othen  vbu 
it  is  to  be  without  Him — to  feel  after  Him  and  not  to  find  Him.  We  must  look 
down  thus  deeply  into  the  confusions  of  the  present,  and  up  to  the  barmoniei  of 
the  future,  as  such  spirits  in  bygone  times  have  done,  before  we  can  hope  to  ood^f' 
stand  what  is  meant  by  the  passing  of  such  natures  from  earth  to  heaven.  Soon 
af^  the  above  passages  were  written,  the  writer  of  them  was  permitted  to  k*'" 
something  of  that  transition  from  darkness  into  light  which  such  tried  ooei  kao"^ 
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kov  to  accept  thankfallj,  u  the  precursor  and  tjpe  of  the  aicent  into  that  state 
v&ere  the  light  is  no  longer  mingled  with  darkness/*— P.  xliv. 

Gnre  practical  qnestioos  now  came  up  before  Mr.  Vaughan  in  rela" 
^  to  the  best  way  of  employing  the  powers  God  had  given  him* 
Tbe  pulpit  opened  to  him  a  door  of  usefulness,  yet  important  as  that 
WIS,  he  felt  that  there  were  other  modes  of  service  not  incompatible 
with  pulpit  duties,  and  that  he  must  occupy  the  whole  sphere  of  Chris- 
tiio  obedience,  hiding  no  talent  and  foregoing  no  means  of  benefiting 
liii  ige  and  generation. 

We  are  permitted  to  take  an  instructive  glimpse  of  the  position  and 
prospects  of  Alfred  Vaughan  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  we  there- 
fere  lay  before  our  readers  some  suggestive  sentences,  which  may  be  of 
ye  to  other  young  men  pondering  as  he  did  the  path  of  their  feet  in 
4e  service  of  God : — 

"Sereral  circumstances  combined  to  fill  him  with  disconraging  thoughts  [in 
boking  forward  to  the  work  of  the  ministry].  He  was  well  aware  that  the  con- 
pccstions  he  would  be  called  to  address  were  most  intolerant  of  the  preacher  who 
■Ht  read  his  sermons,  and  that  his  shortness  of  sight  disqualified  him  for  reading 
liidrantage,  even  were  reading  permitted.  His  memory,  at  the  same  time,  was 
Mof  a  sort  easily  to  recall  words.  When  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  writing 
Ui  sermons,  he  could  scarcely  deliver  a  sentence  as  he  had  written  it.  He  was 
All  that  up,  so  far  as  language  was  concerned,  to  the  alternative  of  either  reading 
Wirely,  or  extemporizing  entirely.  .  .  .  Had  my  son  entered  on  his  career  as 
*  preacher  only  a  dozen  years  later,  he  would  probably  have  been  allowed  to  read 
b  the  pulpit,  and  as  he  would  have  been  able  by  that  means  to  ensure  the  exact 
teandation  of  what  he  wished  to  say,  he  might  have  been  led  to  concentrate  his 
ttCBgtb  on  his  pulpit  discourses,  and  have  left  us  many  finished  compositions 
^  that  order,  in  place  of  much  we  now  have  from  his  pen.  The  man  who  can 
tUress  an  auditory  from  the  pulpit,  as  the  senator  has  to  address  the  speaker  in 
Ihe  chair,  or  as  the  barrister  bus  to  address  the  twelve  men  in  the  jury-box,  pos- 
iMi  a  great  advantage.  But  there  are  men  who  must  be  allowed  to  read,  or 
thif  always  foil  below  their  own  idea  of  how  they  should  acquit  themselves,  and 
|iiDg  dissatisfied  for  the  most  part  with  their  best  efforts,  are  liable  to  become  dis- 

■Blened  in  their  work.** — P.  xlvii. 

The  Memoir  next  introduces  us  to  the  deliberations  and  conclusions 
'fthe  studious  and  conscientious  preacher  and  poet,  whose  aspirations 
^rds  a  high  place  in  literature  and  poetry  were  chastened  by  the 
Eviction,  that  his  own  predilections  must  be  subordinated  to  the  stern 
dums  of  duty.  Nor  was  it  diflicult  to  submit,  for  the  service  of  God 
*tt  his  deliberate  choice,  and  it  only  remained  to  ascertain  how  that 
*^ice  might  be  most  efiiciently  performed.  Mr.  Vaughan  had  high 
^oeptions  of  the  functions  of  the  poet,  and  in  a  paper  written  about 
^<  time,  from  which  his  father  publishes  several  paragraphs,  he  ex- 
P^8  his  ideal  of  the  Christian  poet,  and  eloquently  pleads  his  cause, 
b reference  to  this  Dr.  Vaughan  says  wisely  and  beautifully:  *'It  is 
^th  youth,  as  with  the  newly-loosened  carrier  pigeon,  which,  from  its 
^i^h  and  strange  place  in  the  air,  glances  and  darts  right  and  left, 
^ore  seeing  the  looked  for  landmark,  and  rushing  off  in  its  intended 
^lick.  Nor  are  the  projects  which,  in  this  stage  of  our  experience, 
"^m  to  be  failures  really  such.  In  ways  too  subtle  for  our  foresight, 
^oey  contribute  to  qualify  us  for  doing  the  work  which  is  ultimately 
«»ven  us  to  do." 

paring  his  stay  in  Germany,  Mr.  V.  studied  closely  the  German 
pUloeophy,  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  speculations 
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which  have  made  se  much  noise,  and  was  able,  from  the  point  of  fiid 
principle  whence  he  yiewed  the  scene,  and  with  the  blessed  goidiaci^ 
no  doubt,  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  scan  and  estimate  the  value  or  tk 
worthlessness,  the  truth  or  error  of  the  many  ingenious,  and  somatiaii 
scarcely  intelligible,  works  of  the  learned  men  of  Germany.  His  wiH^ 
ings  in  subsequent  years  fully  proYed  how  thoroughly  he  had  examistl 
and  how  well  he  could  explain  and  expose,  the  false  but  often  pkmiUi 
philosophies  of  the  day. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  V.  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  opoi 
ministerial  work  ;  but  having  an  opportunity,  along  with  his  father,  an 
one  or  two  other  friends,  to  visit  Italy,  that  interesting  journey  «s 
performed  before  he  settled  down  to  bis  work.  His  first  regular  tm 
vice  was  as  assistant  minister  with  the  late  Rev.  W.  Jay  of  Bi^tb.  Tin 
was  in  1848.  Shortly  after  his  settlement  there,  Mr.  V.  married,  am 
it  became  proper  after  a  time  for  him  to  ascertain  his  position  in  Bid 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Jay's  death.  That  well-known  and  esteemed  mm 
ister  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  the  dose  of  his  life  and  labooi 
therefore,  was  contemplated  as  not  distant.  Sufiioe  it  to  say,  that  aftt 
two  years*  faithful  labour  in  Bath,  Mr.  V.  resigned  his  post.  He  faM 
been  earnestly  entreated  to  remain,  and  five  hundred  persons  belongii| 
to  the  church  and  congregation  joined  in  a  memorial  to  that  effect;  \m 
there  had  been  some  hesitancy  in  certain  quarters,  and  that  was  eDonil 
to  determine  the  young  pastor  to  leave.  Without  any  reflection  on  tli 
character  of  any  of  the  parties,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  olde 
portion  of  the  congregation,  which  had  been  moulded  by  the  preadum 
of  Mr.  Jay,  might  not  be  able  either  to  appreciate  or  to  relish  th 
preaching  of  a  young  man  whose  style  of  thought  and  expression  wa 
cast  in  a  very  different  mould.  Some,  too,  it  may  be,  of  Mr.  Jtj'i 
people,  were  disposed  to  take  the  prestige  of  their  minister  to  dm* 
selves,  and  to  imagine  themselves  great  in  his  greatness. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Vaughan*8  history  may  be  briefly  told.  Hi 
was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Bir 
mingham,  accepted  the  call,  and  entered  hopefully  on  his  work.  Hi 
studied  hard  and  laboured  faithfully ;  but  symptoms  of  fiiiling  haiM 
appeared.  He  was  requested  by  the  church  in  Glasgow,  of  whid 
Dr.  Wardlaw  had  been  pastor,  and  which  was  then  vacant,  to  yM 
them  and  preach.  He  did  so,  and  the  result  was  an  invitation  to  m- 
dertake  the  pastorate.  He  saw  it  his  duty  to  decline.  The  hnyteBCii 
of  the  sphere,  and  his  own  physical  inability  for  so  weighty  a  chaig^ 
made  his  path  clear.  It  was  at  the  close  of  this  visit  to  Glasgow  Ui 
health  so  far  gave  way  as  to  occasion  much  painful  apprehension.  Tv# 
months  passed  away  before  he  felt  equal  to  his  official  duties.  Os 
seeking  further  medical  advice,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  it  was  found  tkat 
the  tendency  to  disease  in  the  throat  and  chest  was  such  as  to  be  i*** 
compatible  with  the  continuance  of  his  oflice  as  a  minister.  In  Ai 
summer  of  that  year,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  people,  he  resigDed  U* 
pastorate.  In  July  1856  he  sought  a  resting-place  for  a  seasoi  *^ 
Bournemouth.  In  September,  after  a  walk  in  only  &  slight  degree  bt- 
yond  what  was  usual  with  him,  blood  came  from  his  cheat.  The  0^ 
dieal  report  made  after  examination  with  the  stethoaoope  was  ^mnbi' 
it  gave  no  hope  of  cure.     The  remainder  of  his  days  waa  pasflod,  fts  utti 
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iinidieMes,  in  alteniations  of  ease  and  apparent  improvement,  fol- 
Inrad  by  ODfliayourable  symptoms.  Mr.  V.  continiied,  however,  gener- 
B7  able  for  n  considerable  degree  of  mental  labour.  He  wrote  much, 
id  after  changes  of  residence,  sometimes  with  friends,  he  finally 
^giged  a  house  in  Westboume  Park,  London,  which  was  his  home  till 
flteber  last.  During  this  protracted  season  of  partial  suspension  of 
bonr  and  entire  cessation  from  preaching,  and  with  the  certain  pros- 
Mi  ere  long  of  closing  his  earthly  career,  his  mind  was  preserved  in 

happy  degree  of  calm.  He  was  enabled  peacefully  to  repose  ou 
taigbiy  strength,  and  -infinite  love  and  mercy,  and  so  awaited  the 
d.  That  end  was  apparently  hastened  by  the  distressing  events  in  In- 
I  of  last  year.  His  eldest  sister  had  married  Dr.  Carl  Buch,  who  had 
some  prinoijMd  of  the  government  college  at  Bareilly.  Since  Christ- 
it  1856,  his  youngest  sister  had  been  resident  in  that  place  with  the 
iest.  The  Bareilly  rebels  spared  no  European  that  fell  into  their 
ads.  Dr.  Buch  was  one  of  the  victims,  and  his  wife  and  sister-in- 
r  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  hills.  The  terrible  news  smote  the  sen- 
tine  heart  of  Alfred  Vaughan  as  with  a  sun-stroke.  A  new  attack 
hsmorrhage  was  the  consequence.  Towards  the  end  of  October  the 
id  was  evidently  approaching.  No  relief  C(>uld  be  given.  On  being 
mnded  of  the  goodness  of  God  which  had  helped  him  through  so  much, 
I  Nplied  with  emphasis,  ^^  Yes,  God  is  very  good."  These  were  all 
ilhislast  words.  He  said  soon  afterwards,  but  with  much  calmness  of 
iudier,  ^*  This  is  very  like  dying."  The  rest  was  silence.  During 
M  next  half  hour  there  was  often  a  smile  on  his  face,  which  spoke 
ikio  the  tongue  could  not,  and  the  last  breath  passed  as  a  gentle  sigh, 
id  all  was  ended. 

The  bereaved  father  properly  abstains  from  any  attempt  to  portray 
iiion*s  character,  and  leaves  it  to  friends  and  companions,  who  knew 
has  a  student  and  a  minister,  to  describe  him.  This  is  done,  with 
>idi  taste  and  discrimination,  by  W.  C.  Rosooe,  Esq.,  who  knew  him 
itaJlege,  and  by  two  friends,  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Paton 
tfikeffield.  We  cannot  transcribe  their  words,  but  we  think  it  credi- 
'■He  to  all  of  these  gentlemen  that  they  have  shown  themselves  capa- 
>b^  meeting  the  call  made  upon  them  to  write  of  a  departed  friend  so 
**duogly  and  so  truthfully.  They  make  no  attempt  at  panegyric,  but 
^  evidently  loved  and  admired  Alfred  Vaughan,  and  it  was  but 
i^g  that  friends  whom  he  so  esteemed  should  be  selected  froni 
'Hmg  all  who  knew  him  to  throw  these  memorial  flowers  on  his  grave. 

The  '  Remains,*  published  along  with  the  Memoir,  consist  of  a  variety 
;  pieces,  of  which  some  have  appeared  before  as  articles  in  the  *'  Bri- 
^  Quarterly  Review,'  and  others  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
«•  Editor  has  exercised,  doubtless,  a  wise  discretion  in  using  the 
(^008  materials  in  his  possession.  The  selection  from  Mr.  Vaughan 's 
^rs  now  published  assuredly  do  no  discredit  to  his  memory.  There 
*  a  compass  of  thought,  and  a  range  of  information  displayed  in  these 
^clts  very  remarkable  in  so  young  a  man,  while  the  richness  of  his 
^yle  and  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations  fascinate  the  reader,  and  make 
>i<  pages  easy,  if  not  light  reading.  Four  elaborate  Essays  fill  up  (with 
k  Memoir)  the  first  volume.  The  subjects  are  Origen,  Schleiermacher, 
^nnarok  and  bis  Times,  and  Mackay's  Religious  Development  of 
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Greece.  In  the  last  of  these  articles,  to  go  do  farther,  the  author  hu  db- 
played  such  a  wealth  of  illustration,  and  done  it  with  so  little  appev* 
ance  of  effort,  as  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  reader's  mind  that  \m 
stores  were  inexhaustible.  And  he  had  a  vivid  fancy,  whose  iw 
bow  tints  played  around  every  subject,  lighting  up  the  obseurei  ail 
beautifying  the  common,  and  enriching  all.  That  one  Essay  is  soffieiMl 
to  stamp  the  character  of  the  writer  as  a  man  of  brilliant  powers.  And  tkt 
.crowning  beauty  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  less  luminous  and  convincing 
an  argument,  than  it  is  admirable  as  a  piece  of  fine  writing.  It  is 
withering  exposure  of  the  errors  of  Mr.  Macktiy's  pretentious  but 
low  work,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  a  defence  of  the 
against  the  sophisms  of  that  writer. 

The  second  volume  consists  of  half  a  dozen  Essays  that  have  a 
from  time  to  time  in  the  British  Quarterly,  and  of  miscellaneous  pa; 
fragments  of  criticism,  and  poetry.  Of  the  poetry  the  specimens 
few  and  brief,  but  enough  is  given  to  show  that  had  Alfred  Vi 
followed  his  natural  bent  towards  poetical  composition,  he  might 
produced  something  worthy  to  rank  among  the  efforts  of  Engkrfli 
first-rate  poets.  To  particularize  the  prose  portion  of  this  vdial| 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford ;  and  we  dismiss  th^ 
whole  with  the  remark,  that  Mr.  Vaughan*8  contributions  to  the  Bri'^ 
Quarterly  are  as  deserving  of  separate  publication  as  any  of  the 
of  Essays  that  have  received  similar  honour  of  late  years.  F 
contributions  to  the  ^  Eclectic'  were  selected  after  his  death,  Sid 
Smith's,  Lord  Macaulay's,  Lord  Brougham's,  Henry  Roger's,  and  it 
be  others,  have  reprinted  their  own  critical  Essays  in  a  collecttul  foifl» 
Mr.  Vaughan's  modesty,  had  he  lived,  might  have  shrunk  from  tUf 
somewhat  ambitious  distinction  ;  but  since  he  passed  so  early  away,  kii 
honoured  father  has  done  well  to  give  these  beautiful  writings  to  Al 
public  as  '  Remains.* 

In  closing  this  imperfect  sketch  of  one  so  promising  and  so  belong 
we  would  only  add,  that  there  has  been  in  Alfred  Vaughan's  brief  caiMt 
performance  as  well  as  promise^  and  that  his  history  reads  a  lesson  to  tV 
young  ministers  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  let  slip.  He  grappUl 
with  deep  questions :  he  gained  the  victory  over  doubt  and  darkMi: 
he  owed  his  deliverance  to  His  divine  Redeemer,  and  he  humbly  IsiA 
the  trophies  at  His  feet,  consecrating  his  energies  to  His  cause,  uA 
finding  his  peace,  and  strength,  and  all  in  Him. 


ON  PREACHING  AND  HEARING. 

IIL 

Silt, — Resuming  the  subject  left  unfinished  in  my  last  letter,  and  r^ 
ferring  to  it,  I  proceed  without  recapitulation  or  prefiEioe  with  the  retid*^ 
of  my  thoughts  on  preaching  and  hearing  the  word. 

If  my  former  observations  have  stirred  up  the  kind  of  refleetioo  iB" 
tended  to  be  awakened  by  them,  there  will  be  the  state  of  mind  tf' 
perienced  which  prompted  the  disciples  of  Jesus  upon  one  oocisioB  ts 
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Wf  to  bim,  ^^  Lord,  increase  our  faith."  The  various  errors  and  defects 
tilt  have  been  glanced  at  may  be  viewed  as  indicative  of  a  want  of 
W4  in  the  parties  concerned, — both  pastors  and  people. 

If  the  paior  performs  his  routine  duties  as  the  Sabbath  comes  round, 
fwefaing,  praying,  administering  ordinances,  neither  expecting  any 
wiifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing,  nor  mourning  because  of  their 
bMDce, — where  is  his  faith?  what  does  he  believe?  what  does  he  labour 
irt  What  does  he  hope  to  accomplish?  What  reward  of  his  toil  does  he 
ipeet  to  see ?  He  Ifeoks  for  no  success,  and  he  receives  none !  Surely  there 
something  fearfoSy  wrong  here.  We  cannot  imagine  the  Apostle  Paul 
tbooring  so.  We  cannot  imagine  any  of  the  zealous,  devoted,  burning  and 
lining  lights  of  any  age  of  the  church  going  on  so.  They  all  laboured 
I  the  hope  of  success. — Their  labours  were  accompanied  with  success. 
ley  hoped  and  prayed  for  it,  and  they  received  it,  and  gave  to  God 
k  praise.  I  say  again,  the  labourers  who  have  been  plodding  on  Uieir 
Iril  and  auccessless  round  of  duties,  without  hope  and  without  sorrow, 
■re  need  to  take  up  t^e  earnest  prayer,  '^  Lord,  increase  our  faith." 

8oeh  men  have  practically  lost  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Divine 
rath. — If  they  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  as  the  wisdom  of  God 
id  the  power  of  God  for  their  own  salvation,  they  have  lost  their  con- 
ifiiee  in  its  power  to  save  those  to  whom  they  preach  it.  And  if  the 
ids  holds  good,  *'  according  to  your  faith  so  be  it  unto  you,"  to  them 
Ive  can  be  no  blessing.  As  they  expect  none  to  follow  from  their 
■bsora,  so  none  does  follow.  The  converse  of  the  saying  is  fulfilled  to 
Iw,     **  according  to  their  unbelief,  so  is  it  unto  them." 

It  is  affecting  to  think  how  the  want  of  faith, — living,  operative, 
Bti-hononring  fiith, — neutralizes  the  effect  of  much  otherwise  useful 
hkor,  and  draws  down  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

If  the  people  be  sunk  into  a  cold  and  lethargic  state,  merely  hearing 
lilkrat  any  thought  of  doing^ — their  careless,  listless,  aimless  attend- 
VftQpon  their  teacher's  ministry  being  just  a  counterpart  to  his  dull 
'iRfeictory  performance  of  his  official  duties,  they  cannot  be  profited. 
Biy  too,  if  they  have  enough  of  life  and  feeling  left  to  utter  the  prayer, 
hn  need  also  to  say,  '^  Lord,  increase  onr  faith."  It  is  needless  to  use 
Vfty  words  to  show  that  in  this  case  the  people  are  shutting  themselves 
tit  of  the  blessing.  They  are  doing  what  they  can  to  render, — not 
hirtless  services  only, — but  even  the  most  faithful  and  energetic 
^iknn  of  an  able  spiritual  instructor  utterly  nugatory.  They  have 
tvned  the  whole  affair  into  a  mere  outward  show  of  bodily  service,  a 
*&tter  of  words  and  gestures  and  ceremonies. 

As  observed  in  my  last  letter,  there  may  be  various  degrees  of  this 
^t  of  fiftith.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  deficiency  is  so  strongly 
*^ed  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  there  \\e  the  principle  in 
^ntion  at  all.  Other  cases  again  may  exhibit  the  evidence 
^  a  small  degree  of  this  practical  faith  in  the  power  of  God's 
^th,  and  there  we  may  expect  to  see  some  signs  of  vitality,  some 
^*^9 — some  usefulness,  some  hopefulness. — Other  cases  may  rise  still 
"igW,  and  with  much  still  defective,  and  much  that  may  be  strength- 
^  and  purified,  something  that  shows  the  power  of  faith,  and  the 
^ork  of  &ith. — And  there  we  may  expect  to  see  the  results  of  that 
^tli  in  growth  and  some  prosperity.    A  peculiar  duty  devolves  upon  the 
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living  and  faithful  members  of  a  oemmnnity  where  there  is  son 
energy,  but  where  too  there  is  much  barren  formality  and  emp 
feiMion. — ^There  is  danger  as  well  as  duty;  for  without  pray 
watchfulness  the  living  portion  may  soon  become  assimilated 
dead, — the  sound  be  contaminated  by  the  unsound,  and  so  discs 
death  may  spread  till  the  whole  be  gone.  The  effort  here  must  b< 
part  of  the  sound  and  living  portion  to  act  upon  the  mass  like  the 
in  the  meal  till  it  pervade  the  whole,  and  it  become  entirely  leav< 
one  homogeneous  and  spiritually  vitalised  lump.  TWb  figure  hel] 
see  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  living  member  orsncb  a  comi 
As  every  particle  of  the  leaven  diffused  through  the  meal  to  be  le 
has  its  part  of  the  work  to  do,  so  each  spiritual  member  of  a  CI 
community  ought  to  operate  on  all  within  the  range  of  his  infiu 
diffusing  Christian  feeling, — Christian  sentiment,— Christian  life 
the  portions  of  the  erewhile  dead  mass  being  thus  quickened,  wiJ 
turn  spread  the  life  communicated,  and  so  the  process  will  go  on 
whole  be  brought  to  the  right  state.  Each  member  of  a  church 
fore,  though  individually  insignificant,  yet  as  adding  his  ind 
effort,  in  the  same  direction  and  to  the  same  end  as  his  brethre 
happy  sharer  in  the  blessedness  of  diffusing  the  savour  of  Cfa 
around. 

The  remark  already  made  as  to  the  difference  of  impressioi 
by  divine  truth  as  exhibited  in  the  bible,  and  as  taught  from  the 
may  perhaps  be  found  exemplified  in  these  very  statements.  TL 
made  however  expressly  as  JUnU^  having  an  application  more 
appropriate  to  particular  cases;  and  where  they  do  not  apply, 
course  neither  convey  censure  nor  express  approval.  The  straii 
mark  to  which  I  have  been  led,  will  be  acknowledged,  I  hope 
candid  and  weU  intended,  though  it  may  sound  severe.  It  hi 
elicited  by  a  deep  persuasion  that  there  is  widely  prevalent,  in  t 
fessing  Christian  world,  a  formal,  unimpressive,  and  unfruitful  p 
ance  of  the  outward  forms  of  Christianity  without  life,  power, 
joyment. 

This,  if  not  fostered,  is  at  least  not  corrected  by  a  certain  i 
preaching, — which  deals  with  revealed  truth  as  with  stifi^  cold,  ai 
dogmas,  lying  without  us,  rather  than  with  vital  principles,  to 
fused  into  us,  and  to  operate  as  a  pervading  influence,  giadua 
effectually,  though  not  instantaneously  and  perfectly,  moulding 
the  same  image.  All  overstrained  and  extravagant  descriptions 
character  either  of  the  saint  or  the  sinner,  being  unlike  the  ori^ 
viewed  rather  as  a  caricature  than  a  portrait.  But  this  has  been  i 
touched  on,  and  I  pass  it. 

Another  defect  or  error  in  preaching  is  the  treatment  of 
universally  understood  by  those  who  have  any  tolerable  acqia 
with  their  bibles,  as  if  they  were  so  obscure  as  to  need  ample  c 
tion,  or  so  doubtful  ^  to  require  to  be  illustrated  and  proved  bj 
examples  and  arguments.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  seriptur 
in  preaching  is  to  most  hearers  very  dull  and  uninteresting,— -con 
no  new  ideas, — no  fresh  light, — no  larger  or  deeper  viewa,— -no  i 
tion, — nothing  to  be  remembered.-<-To  hearers  of  a  more  refiao 
uid  cultivated  intelleot,  it  muat  be  insufferably  lireeani«i— v 
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1008  tine,  Mid  cheating  the  eoul  of  its  proper  aiici  needed  nonriah- 
uij  the  same  effect  is  produced  when  divine  truth  is  presented 
IS  mixed  congregation  ae  if  they  were  a  class  of  students  of  theology, 
[••fjltrything  is  so  technical, — so  systematic, — so  much  in  the  shape  and 
~  <^  a  theological  lecture, — as  something  to  he  remembered  and  noted 
in  a  text  book  of  divinity,  rather  than  as  a  practical  Christian 
having  to  do  with  their  individual  hopes,  and  fears,  and  dangers, 
iet,  trials,  and  temptations. 
h  is  obvious  that  in  most  congregations,  or  rather  in  all,  there  are 
to  be  Tarions  classes  of  hearers,— some  Christians,  some  not: 
well  iofomied,  some  ignorant,  some  of  earnest  inquiring  minds, 
careless  and  unimpressed;  some  disposed  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
and  their  feelings  and  prejudices  are  in  fawmr  of  religion ;  some 
and  ioflaenced  by  cavils  and  objections,  having  strong  preju- 
against  the  truth  and  all  who  profess  it. 
Tew  the  man  who  stands  up  in  a  pulpit  to  address  a  congregation 
of  snch  heterogeneous  materials,  has  a  task  before  him  of  no 
difficulty.     If  he  is  not  aware  that  there  is  difficulty  in  his  task, 
jnteh  the  worse  for  htm,  and  for  his  people. 

If  he  has  this  &ct  distinctly  before  him  when  preparing  bis  discourse, 
will  be  thinking  ever  and  anon  as  he  proceeds  in  the  study  of  it,  of 
aod  the  other  class  to  which  certain  statements,  ar^ruuients,  and 
^ions,  appeals  and  warnings  may  be  suitnble.     Or  he  may  pre- 
some  discourse  for  a  certain  speoific  class  specially  selected  for 
time, — some  of  the  other  classes  being  reserved  for  a  similar  pointed 

upon  some  other  occasion, 
bit  net  the  fisiot,  however,  that  a  minister  often  prepares  for  his  pulpit 
rith  little  or  no  thought  of  the  diverse  characters  of  his  audience? 
that  consequently  his  discourse  has  little  adaptation  to  any  one  of 
A  vague  generality  will  characterize  it,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
hiri  without  impression,  and  be  felt  to  be  without  point.  The  com- 
Jliion  may  be  faultless, — the  sentiments  may  be  scriptural, — the 
Miod  may  be  clear,  and  the  delivery  of  it  graceful  and  dignified,  and 
imaiing  the  place  aod  the  theme;  but  its  want  of  definite  aim,  and 
Mkplation  to  produce  a  given  effect,  renders  it  utterly  useless.  There 
ii  isthing  strange  or  mysterious  in  the  hci  tliat  no  sinner  is  converted, 
md  no  slumberer  awakened,  and  no  backslider  restored,  and  no  saint 
ittsd  under  snch  a  sermon.  The  wonder  would  be  if  any  such  effects 
*m  heard  of  as  resulting  from  such  a  discourse.  For  such  result,  if 
t^kW^ood  the  expectation  of  the  preacher,  must  be  considered  as  more 
Ihn  he  has  any  right  to  expect. 

Tke  solemn  aod  momentous  business  the  minister  of  the  gospel  has 
^  tnoaaot  is  such,  that  no  single  word  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
ttprsss  the  full  meaning  of  his  office.  He  is  a  teacher  of  religion,  but 
^invthan  a  ^  tooc^er.**  He  has  to  reason,  to  plead,  to  persuade,  to  warn, 
^  nbake,  to  comfort,  to  encourage,  and  to  exemplify  in  himself  aU  he 
^old  have  others  to  be  and  to  do.  The  cause  he  pleads  may  be  stated 
**tlie  cause  ^  Eternity  versus  Time."  And  a  vivid  conception  of  this 
^oild  greatly  assist  the  minister  every  time  he  stands  up  in  the  pulpit, 
IB  tke  discharge  of  his  high  and  holy  functions.  Diversified  as  his 
Wns  are  in  many  respects,  they  are  one  in  this,  that  they  need  con- 
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stantly  to  have  the  interests  of  eternity  and  the  cUima  of  God  arged  i^ 
on  them ;  because,  in  the  case  of  the  saint  as  well  as  the  sinner,  the  €oi* 
corns  of  time  and  the  things  of  the  world  are  ever  pressing  apon  tkl 
attention,  and  endangering  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  In  the  etsril 
those  who  are  already  reclaimed  from  their  sinful  wanderings,  as  wdl« 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  still  going  on  in  their  trespasses,  it  is  neii 
ful  to  press  home  the  truth,  that  ^'  the  time  is  short" — that  the  ^ Jn^ 
is  at  the  door" — that  it  shall  profit  a  man  nothing  '^  if  he  gain  the  wImI 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul** — that  heaven  or  hell  awaits  each  on 
when  death  lifts  the  curtain,  and  ushers  him  into  the  nnseen  woiU 
that,  therefore,  ^^  to-day"  each  one  ought  to  be  hearing  the  voice  of  A 
Son  of  Man,  and  make  snre  of  eternal  salvation. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  real  business  of  the  christian  minister,  it  is  cki 
that  whatever  he  sets  before  his  people  from  the  pnlpit,  that  does  m 
bear  upon  this  high  argument,  is  at  best  only  solemn  trifling.  Gril 
cism,  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  theology  itself  as  a  seiMioe,  and  BiN 
morality  as  a  mere  system  of  ethics — ^all  these  may  amuse  or  gratify- 
but  without  impressing  or  profiting  an  audience.  If  the  ministsr  m 
the  grand  idea  of  what  he  stands  up  for,  it  is  not  likely  the  ooogiif 
tion  will  find  it ;  and  if  he  preaches  himself,  or  preaches  philosoph 
the  people  cannot  bo  expected  to  learn  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Tl 
preaching  that  leads  to  admiration  of  the  preacher  rather  than  to  ti 
reception  of  the  truth,  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  even  the  most  skilful  preacher  can  ea 
trive  to  make  every  sermon  he  preaches  tell  effectively  on  every  varie 
of  character  among  his  hearers ;  or  that  he  can  introduce  into  every  sc 
nion  his  whole  system  of  theology.  To  attempt  this  would  certois 
be  a  failure.  It  is  not  practicaMe,  nor  would  it  be  wise  even  weie 
practicable.  But  in  a  course  of  pulpit  instruction,  a  wise  and  able  ni 
ister  will  study  that  each  class  of  his  people  shall  have  their  portioa 
due  season.  He  will  keep  back  nothing  that  is  profitable,  nor  shn 
subject  he  deems  it  needful  to  press  upon  his  audience,  because  it  mi 
prove  unpalatable.  He  will  not  needlessly  offend  any,  but  if  irvik  1 
offensive — if  exhortation  to  duty  displease — if  sound  doctrine  sdr  i 
prejudice,  and  endanger  the  credit  of  the  preacher  with  some  portioo 
his  hearers,  it  matters  not :  he  must  speak  out  at  all  hazards,  and  dd 
ver  his  own  soul. 

A  full  and  scriptural  exhibition  of  christian  doctrine  and  chriitii 
doty  will  embrace  a  wide  range  of  instruction.  And  any  teacher  wl 
shall  fail  in  the  clear,  and  frequent,  and  impressive  announcement 
the  great  elementary  principles  of  revealed  truth,  will  teach  but  a  vei 
defective  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher  who  dwd 
largely  upon  duties — the  ethics  of  the  Bible,  without  keeping  constastl 
in  view  their  connexion  with  the  doctrines  on  which  they  rest,  and  • 
which  they  are  the  practical  embodiment,  will  boa  preacher  of  monlit 
rather  than  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The  duties  of  Christianity  nt 
be  taught  evangeiioally ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  mnst  1 
taught  practiccdly, 

A  church  and  congregation  may  be  overfed  upoYi  doctrines  apart  fro* 
their  practical  application ;  or  underfed  by  being  urged  to  duties,  vi^ 
out  reference  to  the  spiritual  and  divine  nutriment  supplied  is  ii 
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pmi  diaoo*  OTieB  of  redemption.  Id  this  respect,  as  in  every  other, 
ike  ehnstiao  minister  finds  the  best  model  for  his  preaching  in  the 
Inching  of  the  apostles.  The  Epistles  addressed  to  the  primitive 
dbvrehes,  and  to  the  first  evangelists,  supply  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Ifeatter,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  christian  instruction,  the  due  blending 
tf  doctrine  and  duty — principle  and  practice — the  motives  that  impel 
Is  obedience — and  the  path  of  obedience  along  which  the  disciple,  so 
K  iapeUed,  is  delightfully  and  successfully  carried  along. 
t  .  This  letter  may  be  closed  with  a  remark  which  mighty  perhaps,  as 
^il^ropriately  have  found  a  place  at  an  earlier  stage  of  my  remarks, 
^^aunely,  that  as  the  low  state  of  religion,  and  the  small  success  of  min- 
'  irterial  efiTort  so  generally  complained  of,  must  have  a  cause  or  cattsesy  to 
oat  that  cause  or  those  causes  must  be  a  preliminary  step  to  the  re- 
^al  of  them.  Whether,  therefore,  '^  errors  of  the  pulpit"  be  among 
or  not,  the  considerations  adduced,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  may 
be  useless.  Should  the  conclusion  be,  that  the  pulpit  is  guiltless^ 
inquiry  is,  at  least,  so  far  narrowed,  and  the  origin  of  the  evil  may 
sought  elsewhere,  with  more  hope  of  ultimately  finding  it. 

KHPTB. 


CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

ANNIVERSARY- REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION. 

JhiD  year  the  Anniversary  Meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  have 
marked  by  the  absence  of  discussions  on  vexed  questions,  and  by 
•voDarkable  unanimity  in  regard  to  all  the  subjects  brought  under  the 
of  the  Assembly.     The  opening  address   of  Dr.    Alliott,   the 
^Attnnan,  was  characteristically  logical,  able,  and  impressive.     With 
IMt  judgment  the  chairman  confined  himself  to  the  subject  of  the 
flristian  atonement,  and  this  rendered  his  discourse  emphatically  a 
^tsA  for  the  times.     It  has  appeared  in  full  in  some  of  the  newtjpapers, 
ttd  will,  we  presume,  be  published  in  a  more  permanent  form  in  the 
int  Congregational  Year  Book. 

The  second  day's  session  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
fa  Revival  of  Religion.  It  was  well  and  wisely  done  to  give  promi- 
nence to  such  a  topic  at  the  present  time.  No  Christian  man  and  no 
Christian  church  ought  to  regard  with  indifference  the  religious  move- 
^ttts  which  have  been  witnessed  in  America  during  the  last  winter, 
ttd  ttill  continue  to  attract  almost  universal  attention.  If  there  be 
*B7  difference  of  opinion  among  observant  men  as  to  the  genuineness 
^d  extent  of  that  work  in  America,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion, 
*>'riy  that  we  ourselves  need  revival,  and  that  a  time  of  refreshing 
*^^  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  earnestly  to 
Ve  pnyed  for. 

Aflter  suitable  devotional  exercises  on  Friday  morning  the  14th  May, 
^Q  the  Poultry  chapel,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Reed  on  the 
'^t  religious  movement  in  America.  He  described  its  origin  as 
"pnogiog  oat  of  the  late  commercial  distress.     That  seemed  to  be  its 
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proximate  cause.  He  then  tonched  on  its  peculiar  features  as  WMh 
ministerial,  devotional,  unsectarian,  unopposed,  without  extiaTagul 
excitement,  and  remarkable  for  sober  seriousness  and  thorough  earuiitj 
ness.  He  then  gave  a  brief  summary  of  results,  seen  in  the  impran* 
ment  in  the  manner  and  matter  of  preaching,  in  the  cordiml  and  aAo* 
tionate  intercourse  of  church  members,  contrasting  with  their  fonril 
coldness  and  distance  and  indifference  to  each  other,  ia  the  ioflaeMI 
spreading  among  ships,  prisons,  theatres,  among  many  of  the  most  prsi 
fligate  and  apparently  hopeless  classes,  in  the  seal  to  do  good  by  tiMti^ 
and  other  means  of  arresting  and  iustruotiDg  the  careless,  ana  in  tM 
vast  number  of  conversions  in  a  great  number  of  places.  \ 

Mr.  James  of  Birmingham  followed  with  another  paper  of  oonsidw 
able  length,  and  the  r^ing  of  which  was  listened  to  with  deep  irij 
terest.  We  cannot  attempt  any  epitome  of  the  document,  but  it  hm 
the  marks  of  the  author's  well-known  piety,  earnestness,  and  sitedl 
desire  to  promote  vital  religion  among  the  churches,  and  throughul 
the  world.  He  expressed  strongly  his  conviction  that  the  woi^  ■ 
America  was  a  real  revival  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  Gtod,  a  woik  mi 
to  be  despised  and  not  to  be  denied. 

The  reading  of  these  papers  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  addreMI 
by  various  brethren,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  rather  9m 
densed  and  imperfect  reports  in  the  public  prints,  they  were  on  tkf 
whole  eminently  judicious  and.  very  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Somai 
these  brethren  spoke  with  becoming  caution  of  the  proceedings  of  MJ 
American  friends,  and  abstained  from  that  extravagant  eulogy,  and  ii| 
measured  admiration,  which  always  defeats  the  object  intended,  1^ 
awakening  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  We  think  that  a  very  questidb; 
able  service  is  rendered  to  the  cause  of  our  Redeemer  by  giving  hig^l 
coloured  statements  of  the  '^  power"  of  a  revival.  It  is  far  better  to  Ml 
scribe  it  so  that,  when  examined  more  closely,  or,  afker  a  sufficient  tiat  tt 
test  both  its  depth  and  extent,  the  beholder  may  be  constrained  to  ^ 
claim,  ^*'  The  half  was  not  told  me !  *'  Other  speakers  wisely  obserfdj 
that  it  was  not  so  much  our  vocation  to  pronounce  on  the  character  «t 
these  religious  movements  in  America,  as  to  consider  how  we  also  mi^ 
obtain  a  share  of  the  blessing.  If  showers  are  descending  to  fmotify 
the  churches  beyond  the  Atlantic,  we  need  that  rain  from  heavso  tf 
much  as  they.  Instead  then  of  speculating  about  how  much,  or  lio« 
little  they  have  received,  let  us  open  our  mouths  wide  that  we  maykl 
filled.  We  need  much,  let  us  ask  much,  expect  much,  and  aoooraiif 
to  our  faith  it  will  be  done  unto  us. 

In  the  present  number  we  have  the  pleasure  of  inserting  sone  eoV' 
munications  from  brethren  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  report 
that  meetings  for  united  and  continued  prayer  have  been  held  viA 
their  people.  These  are  always  hopeful  indications  of  a  oomiog,  if  Mi 
a  present  revival.  And  the  deeper,  the  quieter,  the  calmer,  sudi  Oli^ 
cises  are,  the  better.  There  is  then  less  room  for  reaction — \em  da^git 
of  the  fervour  and  the  tempest  of  feeling  being  succeeded  by  exfaaMtN' 
and  torpor.  When  of  old  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  moontlii^ 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind ;  and  after  the  wind  an  earthqnyBi^  ^ 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake ;  and  after  the  earthquake  tfi% 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire ;  and  after  the  flrv^a  still  enall 
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mi  that  wfts  tke  voice  of  the  Lord  to  the  prophet,  so  now,  the  Lord 
mj  ipeak,  ae  it  were,  in  a  whimper — in  the  stiil  and  solemn  pmjer- 
mttimg^  but  with  a  night  and  an  inflnenoe  whieh  shall  make  all  things 
tw.  We  repeat,  that  the  more  the  power  of  God's  Spirit  is  reoog- 
iisd  aad  hooonred,  and  the  less  dependence  on  human  agencies,  the 
iMsr.  Wbal  many  of  our  people  need  is  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction 
'the  lealitj  of  the  troth  thej  profess  to  believe,  and  a  practical  fol- 
wing  out  of  the  principles  they  avow.  Their  belief  may  have  been 
wtmk,  and  thetr  principles  sound  and  good,  but  they  have  been  power- 
1%  becanoe  held  rather  as  speculations  than  as  earnest  living  convic- 
They  need  only  the  quickening  Spirit  to  put  life  into  the  dead 
and  energy  into  the  sluggish  hwts  of  the  professed  followers  of 
bist 

We  have  abstained  from  giving  any  reports  of  the  various  prayer- 
Htiage  whidi  have  been  held  in  Edinburgh  for  a  number  of  weeks 
|rt^  both  because  they  have  been  rather  of  a  tentative  character,  and 
qr  be  better  estimated  afterwards  than  at  present,  and  more  by  the 
nlla  of  suggestions  thrown  out  there,  than  by  their  immediate  char* 
isr.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  awakened  in 
mexion  with  these  meetings  ibr  prayer,  and  information  on  the  subject 
lievivals  has  beea  widely  diffused  by  means  of  a  sheet  containing  a 
MDCt  account  taken  from  American  papers  of  the  movement  going 
I  there.  At  the  time  we  write  upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand  copies 
(the  pamphlet  referred  to  have  been  issued,  and  we  cannot  but  anti- 
ipte  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  peruad  of  it  may  stir  up  many 
mtU  at  once  to  thanksgiving  and  to  supplication.  We  praise  Gk>d  for 
ihl  He  hath  wrought,  and  we  pray  that  He  may  make  bare  His  holy 
among  us  also,  that  there  may  be  a  wide-spread  awakening 
nt  the  land,  that  our  backslidings  may  be  healed,  our  graces 
Vnrtd,  our  hiih  increased,  and  our  zeal  and  love  bum  with  hitherto 
^wn  fervour  and  brightness,  and  to  God  shall  be  all  the  praise. 
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REMARKS  ON  PRAYER- MEETINGS. 

^HHAaKABiiB  feature,  we  are  told,  of  the  present  religious  movement 
h  Aaerica  is,  that  every  where,  and  daily,  the  people  meet  for  pbaybb. 
ItaoDS  and  addresses  by  ministers  seem  to  be  at  a  disoount.  On  the 
Uvfs  day,  we  presume,  the  ministers  preach  as  usual,  or  rather,  let  us 
^•^  better  than  usual.  The  churches,  we  are  told,  are  crowded,  and 
^Hmdm  additions  to  the  membership  are  recorded  as  the  fruit  of  this 
Hfespread  revival. 

A  devotional  spirit  is  doubtless  the  right  spirit,  and  we  cannot  but 
^1^  well  of  a  movement  that  bears  so  deeply  the  impress  of  this 
^t  When  a  soul  is  awakened  from  its  slumber,  and  the  realities  o£ 
'tilh,  JQ<lgiBeiit,  and  eternity  burst  upon  the  opened  eye,  it  naturally 
^Nki  Uie  sympathy  and  delights  in  the  society  of  those  who  are  simi- 
viy  illeeted.  When  the  theory  of  the  gospel  is  understood,  what  the 
^vvkened  sinner  wants  is  impression  rather  than  instruction.  It  says 
W  ths  preaohec,  ^^  I  know  all  vou  can  tell  me ;  I  want  to  fed  more  what 
Niw  SnuiB.— Vol.  VIIL  '         o 
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I  do  know."  In  the  oaae  of  a  backsliding  professor,  the  crj  ii  Ml 
^^  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" — but,  ^^  Let  me  lie,  in  brokennMiff 
heart,  before  the  cross :  Let  my  repentings  be  kindled  tqgete; 
Come,  and  let  us  fdXi  together  before  the  throne  of  graoe.  0  for  Ih 
spirit  of  prayer,  of  penitence,  of  godly  sorrow  that  worketh  repenlMK 
not  to  be  repented  of!"  Thus  mourning  and  humbled  souls  are  dniit 
together,  and  mingle  their  confessions,  and  supplications,  and  thasksi' 
givings. 

When  such  are  the  elements  of  a  prayer-meeting,  we  may  ezpefll 
good  results,  and  that  such  is  the  character  of  many  of  the  meetings  m 
which  we  hear  so  much,  we  have  no  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  tM 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  many  crowd  to  the  prayer- meeting  wU 
spend  little  time  in  the  closet.  They  may  go  in  expectation  of  bdq^ 
moved  by  the  sympathetic  feeling  pervading  a  mass  of  earnest  mwUfn 
pers.  They  may  soothe  their  own  uneasy  conscience  by  being  seiili 
ligious  as  to  attend  the  daily  or  weekly  prayer-meeting.  Thej  aif 
love  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  delight  to  be  moved  to  torf 
by  the  fervent  tones  of  one  who  leads  the  devotions,  or  may  wesf  il 
sympathy  with  others  they  see  around  them  with  moistened  eye  Ml 
sobbing  heart.  When  this  takes  place  there  is  spiritual  danger  iMii 
red, — danger  of  self-deception,  and  danger  of  imposing  upon  otfMl 
The  heart,  ^  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,' 
turn  even  the  hallowed  scenes  of  a  prayer-meeting  into  a  place  for 
traffic  of  self-praise  and  self-glory ;  where  men  barter  prayers  for 
praise  of  men,  and  the  appearance  of  prolonged  daily  devotion,  ftl 
spiritual  elation,  and  Pharisaic  self-righteousness.  An  obvious  infuiwi 
from  all  this  is,  that  it  is  a  very  solemn  and  responsible  thing  to  hs4 
to  do  with  a  prayer-meeting,  and  especially  wUh  a  pray er-meeting  for  tli 
revival  of  religion.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  What  is  protad 
by  the  persons  attending  it,  and  what  is  expected  to  come  out  of  it  f 

Persons  who  attend  a  prayer-meeting  for  revival,  and  especially  tkM 
who  take  the  lead  in  it,  either  profess  themselves  to  be  revived  beyid 
others  of  the  community,  or  profess  to  be  desirous  of  being  revited^  ni 
of  seeing  others  made  sharers  of  the  blessing ; — moreover,  the  prow 
nent  place  the  leaders  take  is  a  tacit  profession  that  they  are  tpeeHj 
and  powerfully  influenced  by  the  desire  to  promote  the  interests  ci  tiw 
religion.  All  honour  to  those  who  thus  stand  forward  as  the  friial 
and  promoters  of  a  revival  of  religion, — an  object  so  mnch  needed,  tv 
so  much  to  be  prayed  and  laboured  for.  We  believe  that  it  is  ntl  ii 
ostentation  or  spiritual  assumption  some  earnest  men  have  diai|i' 
themselves  with  the  task  of  calling  together  and  keeping  up  the  iMt^ 
ings  referred  to ;  but  that  they  have  obeyed  a  holy  impulse,  and  bnvt- 
ly  met  the  responsibilities  of  the  movement,  in  a  way  that  demands  Cfcf 
thanks  of  all  right-minded  men.  Yet  the  very  prominence  of  kidiX 
in  such  a  movement  imposes  upon  them  a  responsibility  which  di* 
boldest  may  tremble  to  incur,  and  demands  a  consecration  of  heart  as' 
life  to  the  Lord's  service  which  a  sensitive  spirit  wonld  rather  spMk^ 
as  an  aspiration  and  an  endeavour  than  an  attainment. 

These  remarks  then  are  dictatc'd  by  a  sincere  desire  that  there  A^ 
be  set  up  a  high  spiritual  standard  of  devotion  by  all  who  profetf^ 
anxiety  about  the  revival  of  religion,  either  in  their  own  hearts  or  i* 
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I  oommiiDity  aroond  them.  At  the  same  time  we  would  soreen  from 
impatation  of  spiritual  pride  and  arrogance  the  sealoos  friends  who 
f  be  impelled  to  take  the  lead  in  revival  movements.  Thej  would 
haps  ratiier  shrink  from  the  post  they  are  called  to  take,  but  others 
line  it,  and  they  will  rather  bear  the  burden  and  the  blame  than 
i  the  oanse  should  suffer  for  want  of  public  countenance.  It  is 
It,  however,  for  all  such  to  be  aware  that  much  is  expected  from 
n.  It  is  perilous  to  appear  before  the  church  and  the  world  as  the 
mpions  of  reli[i^ons  revival.  What  manner  of  persons  ought  such 
1  to  be  !  Holy,  heavenly,  humble,  meek,  forbearing,  loving,  praying 
I, — ^  GkKxl  men,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost," — examples  to  all — pat- 
is  of  all  that  is  Christ-like — Israelites  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile. 
ly  6od*a  blessing  such  men  may  impart  a  portion  of  their  fervour 
ithers.-*-If  a  live  coal  from  God's  altar  has  kindled  the  flame  of  their 
otion,  they  may  be  the  means  of  lighting  the  torch  of  a  brother^s 
y,  and  so  the  holy  fire  may  spread  from  heart  to  heart,  from  house 
louae,  from  church  to  church,  till  all  shall  be  wrapt  in  a  hallowed 
M  of  living  Christianitj,  giving  forth  light  and  heat  to  the  world 
■ad,  and  showing  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  be  the  power  of  God  and 
wisdom  of  God  to  every  one  that  believeth. 

KTe  are  delighted  to  hear  that  prayer-meetings  are  held  in  various 
OM  with  a  view  to  revival.  If  they  are  conducted  with  a  solemn 
ogaition  of  the  real  nature  of  the  exercise, — if  the  persons  who  at- 
id,  and  especially  the  leaders  and  promoters,  feel  as  they  ought  the 
poosibility  they  incur,  good,  great  and  permanent  good  may  be  the 
■It*  Such  prayer-meetings  God  will  countenance  and  bless.  The 
titions  offered  there  He  will  hear;  and  both  the  supplications  for 
■Melves,  and  the  intercessions  for  others  will  draw  down  answers  of 
ass  and  blessing. 

14  on  the  other  hand,  prayer-meetings  are  attended  by  unimpressed 
ii  indifferent  persona,  who  come  together  without  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
4 depart  as  they  came,  their  formal  service  will  be  offensive  to  the 
irine  Majesty,  a  mockery  and  a  snare  to  their  own  souls.  Nothing  is 
•e  likely  to  extinguish  all  hope  of  genuine  revival  than  hypocritical 
fenances  of  wishing  it,  while  there  is  not  the  fervent  desire  for  it, 
m1  leadiness  to  meet  all  the  expense,  and  to  make  all  the  sacrifices 
It  bestowment  of  the  blessing  would  certainly  involve. 
There  is,  perhaps,  more  danger  of  this  sad  and  painful  result  than 

3  are  aware  of.  Instances  not  a  few  are  on  record  in  the  inspired 
of  those  who  sought  the  Lord  with  feigned  lips,  and  whose 
Bvts  were  not  steadfast  in  his  covenant.  It  is  better  not  to  vow,  than 
>  vow  and  not  to  pay,  and  it  is  far  better  to  make  no  profession  of 
ttig  revived  or  of  seeking  revival,  than  to  do  so  in  mere  form  and 
^w  pretence.  We  think  that  at  prayer-meetings  the  selection  of 
xi]»tiires  to  be  read  should  not  be  so  exclusively  thos^  that  bear  on 
BCMuagements  to  pray,  and  assurances  of  God's  readiness  to  answer 
■^  player  of  faith.  It  would  be  well  to  read  some  of  the  solemn 
'^ings  against  hypocrisy, — the  necessity  of  truth,  sincerity,  true 
stance,  the  confession  of  sin,  the  putting  away  of  iniouities  which 
^ptnte  between  the  soul  and  God,  &e.,  kc — Ps.  xl.  11.  xc.  cxxx. 
''^i*xliii.    Jer.  xiv.    Dan.  ix.     Mioah  vii.    Ainos  iii.     )lal.  iii.,  4e. 
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These  are  but  a  few  imperfect  hints  on  a  very  important  mlijee^  bn 
thej  will  hare  served  their  purpose  if  thej  awakeo  any  eooeemod  ii 
the  important  matter  of  conducting  prajer-raeetings,  to  a  deeper  sew 
of  their  need  of  a  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  if  thej  wonld  engage  ii 
these  exercises  profitably,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the  evils  Ihey  may  beti* 
posed  to^  and  secure  the  fullest  blessing  they  may  desire,  or  are  wsr 
ranted  to  expect. 
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Thbri  can  be  no  donbt  that  a  genuine  revival  of  r^igioo  wilt  vindiciil 
its  true  character  by  the  holy  and  consistent  lives  of  the  snbjects  sf  ii 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  who  has  been  truly  conTerted  to  GKkI,  cu 
oonttnue  in  the  practice  of  any  iniquity.  Whatever  his  pfevistf 
coarse  may  have  been,  his  new  lift  will  stand  out  in  strong  oontrul  will 
it.  If  he  has  been  a  profane  person,  a  swearer,  a  drunkard,  a  sensaalnli 
a  mocker,  a  backbiter,  he  will  now  be  distinguished  as  a  man  of  hafr 
ble  piety,  of  sober  habits,  of  chaste  conversation,  a  lover  of  good  ium^ 
and  a  follower  of  every  good  work.  The  friends  of  tme  religion  nsd 
be  under  no  anxiety  lest  the  professed  converts  should  compromise  thii 
holy  calling  by  inconsistent  lives.  Only  give  these  snbjects  of  the  fi 
Tiv^  power  of  religion  on  their  hearts  and  lives  ixme  to  develop  tM 
principles;  and  give  them  proper  instruction  aa  to  the  practical  oany 
fag  out  of  these  principles.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  convcfM 
must  intnitively  perceive  all  the  practical  bearings  of  the  doctrine  d 
Christ,  as  soon  as  they  have  learnt  its  first  elements.  Bat  this  is  n- 
reasonable  and  unjust  both  to  the  parties  and  to  the  truth  itselL  It  ii 
surely  but  fiiir  to  teach  a  man  his  duty  before  you  charge  apoo  ^km  ai 
a  sin  his  neglect  of  that  duty,  or  the  imperfect  performance  of  it  Lil 
young  Christians  know  what  they  are  to  cfo  as  well  as  what  they  an 
to  believe,  and  then  try  them  by  this  practical  standard, — the  esn- 
Ibrmity  of  their  doings  with  their  professions. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  when  dealing  judicially  with  thi 
professed  subjects  of  a  revival.     We  cannot  in  equity  lay  at  the  dotf 
of  these  converts  the  evils  done  under  a  system  which  they  oondemt 
but  which  they  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  oppose.     Many  of  the  ooa- 
rerts  may  be  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life;  of  little  inflnenee  ia 
society,  of  limited  intelligence,  of  imperfect  education,  unaoenstomsii  ^ 
public  life,  unaUe  to  take  part  in  social  questions  and  natiooal  aMrrs- 
ments.    Some  others  who  may  possess  the  advantages  of  social  positioai 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  community,  find  themselvee  in  a  somA  i** 
significan  tminority  upon  the  great  questions  that  agitate  men's  aii^ 
To  bring  these  remarks  at  once  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ia  ^ 
United  States.     Sonye  persons  who  have  looked  suspioioiisly  at  the  f* 
rival  movement,  and  some  prints  hostile  to  it,  have  spoken  as  if  wetA" 
taneously  with  the  revival  prayer-meetings  throughout  the  land  IImi* 
should   be   a  general  crusade  against  the  slaveholders  of  the  ioatk 
and  the  pro-slavery  principles  of  the  present  govemnwDt.     Perliaps  t 
safficient  reply  to  such  remarks  would  be  ^^  one  thing  at  a  time.*    Tkt 
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rmnl  iiioFement  is  not  jet  old  enough  to  bear  its  ripe  fruits,  but  the 
tttempt  to  eonTert  the  new-bom  energies  of  the  people,  awakened  to  a 
mse  of  sin  and  the  peace  of  salvation,  into  an  anti-slavery  agitation, 
voild  in  all  likelihood  extinguish  the  revival  without  effecting  the  de* 
lirad  eonsnmnmtion  of  setting  free  the  bondman,  or  even  loosing  one  of 
kit  shackles. 

Id  connexion  with  this  remark  we  consider  it  important  to  state  that 
is  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Independent, — a  paper  of  great  in- 
fiwQce,  and  of  decidedly  religious  character,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  religions  movement  an  able  expounder  and  faithful  recorder 
if  fiiets, — there  has  appeared  an  article  under  the  heading  prefixed  to 
the  present  paper,  *'  Revivals,  the  Standard,"  in  which  artiole  the 
betrine  ia  clearly  laid  down  that  all  pretensions  to  religious  revival 
■nt  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  practical  test.  The  appearance  of  the 
■tide  in  question  in  the  Independent  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  no 
yuiooa  or  doubtful  signs  of  religious  awakening  in  the  United  Stated 
liH  obtain  credit,  unless  accompanied  and  followed  with  the  clear  and 
Miestionable  proofs  of  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Much  has  been 
M  of  the  absence  of  excitement,  and  of  the  serious  and  solemn  tone 
rflhe  meetings  held  daily  in  multitudes  of  places  for  prayer  and  short 
nligions  exercises.  That  is  all  very  well,  and  we  are  thankful  that 
■oh  is  the  character  of  the  movement.  Still  we  must  desiderate  the 
Mbstantial  fruits  of  righteousness, — the  ceasing  to  do  evil, — the  learn- 
iif  to  do  well, — the  obeying  of  all  God's  commandments.  Sentimental 
«r  emotional  reli^on  can  never  supersede  practical  religion,  and  whether 
ii  (he  case  of  an  isolated  convert  or  in  the  case  of  a  general  awakening 
Ivrading  an  entire  people,  there  must  be  the  change  from  sin  to  holi- 
iw,  from  evil  to  good,  from  doing  wrong  to  doing  right,  be  the  sacrifice 
^  it  may,  and  be  the  prejudices  and  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in- 
^ble  by  any  power  short  of  omnipotence. 

krfaaps  some  brief  extracts  from  the  article  above  referred  to  may 
|hi  a  better  idea  of  its  spirit  and  tendency  than  any  remarks  of  ours 
^  it.     Here  then  are  a  few  sentences : 

''Senvals,  like  all  other  good  things,  have  their  coonterfeits.  Through  error, 
■  well  as  by  direct  resistance,  the  blessed  Messenger  may  be  *  grieved,' — the 
'^irit'  may  be  'quenched,'  and  the  last  state  of  that  comroonitv  may  be  worse 
Jw  the  first.  It  is  on  this  accoont,  especially,  that  the  true  standard  of  revivals 
J*^  be  set  up  and  known.  The  scriptures  teach  us  that  Christ's  righteousness 
U>  c^  true,  pore  riffhteonsness,  like  that  of  Christ,]  is  the  true  standard  of  a 
|Mb6  revival.  All  those  revivals  which  do  not  result  in  thus  saving  and  bless- 
Hbcb  are  sporious.  That  righteousness  which  does  not  lead  the  possessor  to 
**ttiih  a  deep  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  man,  is  Pharisaic.  .  .  Does  anv 
JBedoubt  that  the  present  revival  of  religion,  so  pervading,  so  pentecostal,  will 
Jiiten  that  day  of  universal  redemption,  which  must,  from  its  very  nature,  reach 
y^poor  and  oppressed  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  our  land?  That  doubt  refleets 
ywioot  upon  the  Spirit  and  the  church;  *  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as 
"(Miui  with  them;*  'Bind  up  the  broken-hearted,' — 'proclaim  liberty  to  the 
^^▼es,' — *  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,' — '  Prockum  the 
Jlf^^taUe  year  of  the  Lord.* — ^Thcse  are  the  full  undisguised  utterances  of  the  Spirit. 
^QQi  any  o«e  sappose  the  church  can  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  His  voice,  and  set  up  bar- 
Jj^agsiost  the  overflowing  tide  of  mercy?  Grod  forbid!  It  cannot  be.  •  .  . 
^^  pietT  which,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  throws  off  all  fellow-feeling  by  asking  the 
■uf^comptacent  question,  '  am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? '  In  certain  localities  men 
^  \Atm  Qod  for  a  revival  of  religion,  which  gives  birth  to  such  a  t3rpe  of  piety  as 
^   .    .    It  may  dwell  in  some  abode  of  the  hills  or  the  vaUeyi^  U  may  be  ae*- 
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cepted  in  the  halls  of  coii^irress.  But  it  cannot,  it  never  will,  be  aeeepted  « 
hearen  I  Sach  piety  may  be  amiable.  The  revivals  which  beget  it  ma^  be  ia  tfci 
full  tide  of  success.  The  people  may  throng  together,  drink  into  the  spirit  of  tbM, 
and  shout  and  praise  Ood  for  them.  Yet  this  kind  * heh  one  thing*  The  soel  4 
hamanity,  the  heart  of  Christ  is  not  in  it. 

**  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  time  for  clearing  up  and  removing  wroofi  ii 
in  the  moving  of  the  Spirit.    .    .   Some  are  afraid  to  give  utterance  to  painfnl  tnlh^  i 
lest  the  Spirit  should  be  grieved.    This  is  a  great  error.    The  Spirit's  special  misrioa  I 
is  to  convey  truth  to  the  heart  and  conscience  direct  through  the  nnderstanding.  B| I 
matter  how  painful.  The  Spirit  can  do  no  person  any  good  but  by  the  tmth.  If,  wbiM 
the  Spirit  is  near,  the  truth  cannot  be  borne,  there  is  no  other  time  when  it  can  M 
borne.     If  men  cannot  see  wrongs  then,  they  can  never  see  them.    If  wrong  tarn 
not  be  righted  up  at  such  times,  it  never  can  be  righted  up.    Therefore  a  genuM 
revival  is  to  be  proved  by  this  means.    Is  there  any  wrong  in  the  commani^  wtat 
there  is  a  great  awakening,  let  it  be  searched  out,  and  held  up  where  eveiy  ifl 
may  see  it  and  understand  its  nature.     If  men  are  not  willing  to  remove  it  at  i^| 
cost,  then  they  are  resisting  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  then.*^ 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  too  long  for  quotation,  the  writer  of 
article  exposes  the  fiftllacj  of  the  opinion  that  people  should  imnI 
Christian  influence  reaches  the  wrong-doers,  and  constrains  them  to 
dress  the  evils  they  have  committed.    He  shows  that  Christians 
not  be  silent  and  neutral  in  the  presence  of  ^'  that  concentration  of 
villanies," — slavery,  and  says  that  it  is  the  time  now  while  mnlti 
are  pleading  for  mercy,  to  show  that  mercy  for  which  they  plead, 
the  millions  of  their  brethren  who  are  in  bonds.    ^^  We  must  speak 
as  a  Christian  people,  and  let  the  prayers  of  all  Christendom  go 
with  one  accord,  that  heaven  will  remove  from  us  this  sin,  and  i 
deserved  judgment." 

We  conclude  by  repeating  that  only  evil  and  not  good  can  arise 
shrinking  to  apply  the  practical  stanclard  of  righteousness  to  those 
profess  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  religious  revival.  It  is  not  wise  and  ifc 
cannot  be  safe  to  hide  from  view  the  necessity  of  trying  the  spiiilk 
It  is  an  inspired  injunction,  and  we  have  the  means  of  testing  all  M^ 
tensions.  Let  it  therefore  be  solemnly  avowed  as  the  convietion  el  dl 
Christian  men  who  would  see  God  honoured,  and  His  truth  gloiiCifc 
and  His  kingdom  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  no  iniquity  it  !• 
he  spared,  no  form  of  injustice,  cruelty,  or  wrong  tolerated,  no  proli-^ 
able  traffic  or  lucrative  calling  pursued  that  militates  against  the  Mj 
principles  of  Christian  integrity,  and  justice  between  man  and 

There  is  no  fear  of  the  character  of  the  American  revival 
in  public  estimation  by  insisting  on  this ;  or  if  it  suffer  by  pleading 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  laws  of  God,  then  it  is  not  wortli  de- 
fending, and  the  exposure  of  its  pretences  need  occasion  no  alarm  u  'j 
the  cause  of  truth  were  imperilled. 

But  we  have  better  hopes  of  the  present  awakening  though  we  tkM 
speak. — Nay,  it  is  because  we  think  there  are  indubitable  prooCi  tkrt 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  working  mightily  in  the  midst  of  the  AmtficM 
oommunity  that  we  write  thus.  It  is  because  we  are  jealous  for  thi 
honour  of  true  religion,  and  tremble  lest  the  fiJse  poliqr  ^ 
fiitint-heartedness  of  professed  friends  of  the  revival  should  mirili 
and  retard  it  by  their  short-sighted  and  worldly-wise  policy.  Ve 
would  that  every  minister  in  America  would  take  up  the  straiD  of  A0 
prophet  who  said,  ^^  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  roiee  Vks  * 
trumpet,  and  show  my  people  their  trani^gression,  and  the  hoase  of 
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tMr  sins.  Yet  they  seek  me  daily,  and  delight  to  know  my 
aa  a  nation  that  did  righteousness,  and  forsook  not  the  ordinance 
r  God;  they  ask  of  me  the  ordinances  of  justice ;  they  take  de- 
n  approaching  to  God." — Isaiah  Iriii.  1,  2.  No  words  could 
exactly  describe  the  daily  waiting  upon  God  of  the  praying  people 
srioa  at  this  moment.  But  what  is  added  to  the  above  solemn 
^Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  and  thou  seest  not? 
this  the  &st  that  I  have  chosen,  to  loose  the  bands  of  wicked- 

0  nndo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
9  break  every  yoke." — ver.  3,  5,  6. 

impossible  to  mistake  the  application  of  such  passages  to  our 
lantic  brethren,  and  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  subject.  There 
plications  of  these  scriptures  nearer  home,  but  we  cannot  now 
>n  them,  as  we  confine  our  present  remarks  to  the  one  topic  of 
.Is  as  tried  by  a  standard.  We  may  return  to  the  subject  at  a 
time.     • 

snm  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
t  penitents  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  under  real  conviction  of  sin, 
tabled  them  to  surrender  themselves  to  Christ  their  Redeemer, 
itnre  life  will  testify  to  the  reality  of  the  change;  for  '*if  any  man 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  The  breaking  up  of  earthly  hopes 
s  shattering  of  creature  confidences  may  have  been  among  the 
employed  by  God  to  awaken  the  sleepers  and  to  startle  the 

but  it  is  His  own  truth,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
if  God,  wielded  by  the  Spirit  Himself,  that  effects  the  mighty 
I.    The  case  is  the  same,  in  its  real  character,  when  an  individual 

is  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  when  a  whole 
,  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  and  drawn  by  a  common  sympathy 
itual  alarm  and  trembling  hope,  unite  together  in  confession  of 

1  supplication  for  mercy.  We  look  upon  8uch  a  movement  as 
rdinary  not  in  the  sense  of  it  being  something  next  to  miraculous, 
ily  extraordinary  in  the  sense  of  being  so  rare  and  uncommon. 
f  considered  the  extraordinary  and  astonishing  thing  is,  that 
communities  slumber  on  from  year  to  year  without  a  fear  or  a 
eyond  the  grave.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  the  millions  ne- 
he  great  salvation,  not  that  the  thousands  embrace  it.  It  is 
work,  alike  when  one  of  a  &mily  is  brought  to  God,  and  when  a 
is  bom  in  a  day. 

I  not  our  business  to  vindicate  all  that  may  be  said  and  done  by 
nerican  friends  at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
every  measure,  or  to  endorse  every  statement  that  may  obtain 
ey  amid  scenes  of  religious  awakening.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
rat  proof  of  human  weakness  and  mistake  and  miscalculation. 
say  do  much  to  mar  and  retard  the  Lord's  work,  and  all  un- 
'ed  means  of  advancing  it  will  undoubtedly  miscarry.  There 
i  be  therefore  a  safer  attitude  for  the  people  of  God  to  assume 
he  attitude  of  prayer.  The  throne  of  grace  is  the  place  where  we 
mm  both  our  weakness  and  our  strength, — our  danger  and  our  de- 
There  is  always  encouragement  to  pray,  because  God's  promises 
Iways  sure;  and  there  is  peculiar  encouragement  when  He  is 
itly  answering  prayer  and  pouring  out  a  blessing  upon  his  wait« 
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ing  people.  Such  a  time  is  the  present,  and  therefore  if  we  '^  hare  not 
nour,  it  will  be  ^'  because  we  ask  not,  or  because  we  atk  amiss,  thit « 
may  consume  it  upon  our  lusts."  ^*  Prove  me  now  herewith,  suth  tl 
Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  jon  the  windows  of  heayen,  and  poi 
you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  reoeiTe  it.'- 
Mai.  iii.  10. 


ON  THE  HEART. 

Thb  heart,  in  its  corrupt  state,  is  the  temple  of  Satan,  the  foontaii 
pollution,  the  parent  of  evil  thoughts,  and  the  seat  of  andean  desiii 
It  is  enmity  against  God,  opposed  to  his  law,  regardless  of  his  refd 
tion,  deaf  to  his  claims,  and  set  to  do  evil.  It  engenders  strifo^  fiMi 
malice,  and  delights  in  error.  Steeped  in  selfishness,  it  disregM 
righteousness,  cloaks  &lsehood,  devises  mischief,  and  gormandim  • 
corruption.  The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it  is  tainted,  the  Ug 
which  is  in  it  is  darkness,  the  pleasure  which  it  seeks  is  tiaasHsi 
Its  streams  are  bitter,  its  joys  carnal,  and  its  schemes  void  of  ri| 
principle.  Its  pursuit  is  worldly,  its  hope  false,  and  its  religion  ?ii 
Its  movements  are  deceitful,  its  passions  ungovernable,  its  mistnl 
painful,  and  its  forebodings  fearful.  The  shifting  sand,  the  movi 
cloud,  the  brooklet  in  the  desert,  and  the  whirlpool  in  the  ocean,  i 
deceitful,  but  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, — deceitful  in 
ages,  in  all  seasons,  and  under  all  circumstances.  One  can  discern  I 
face  of  the  sky  and  tbe  time  in  which  he  lives  better  than  he  can  deli 
the  artifices  of  his  heart.  Once  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is  now  disesss 
once  a  temple  of  beauty,  it  is  now  defeu^  and  defiled ;  once  filled  wj 
knowledge,  holiness,  and  happiness,  it  is  now  filled  with  pridc^  ii 
purity,  and  wretchedness.  The  glory  has  departed,  the  tablet  impraa 
with  the  divine  image  has  been  broken,  and  the  temple  of  man's  h«i 
designed  for  the  worship  of  God,  has  been  devoted  to  eovetouiM 
which  is  idolatry.  It  envies  the  oppressor,  loves  the  fro  ward  uhmI 
refuses  reproof,  trusts  in  riches,  divides  the  spoil  with  the  proud,  dl 
up  evil,  seeks  rebellion,  meddles  with  contention,  and  condemns  the  jn 
He  that  has  a  froward  heart  finds  no  good,  he  wanders  out  of  i 
way  of  understanding,  meets  with  thorns  and  snares  in  his  way,  aak 
friendship  with  an  an^ry  man,  deals  in  proud  wrath,  and  utters  pc 
verse  things.  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he ;  his  sayii 
may  be  for  thee,  but  his  heart  against  thee ;  the  words  of  his  mosi 
are  only  the  stream,  but  his  heart  is  the  fountain.  There  may  he 
stream  without  a  fountain,  but  there  cannot  be  a  fountain  withoat 
stream.  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  lookei 
on  the  heart.  Its  thoughts  wield  matter  and  form  character.  Thoag) 
is  the  spring  of  action.  As  in  water  &ce  answereth  to  &oe,  so  d 
heart  of  man  to  man.  If  thou  dost  study  thine  own  heart  thou  haat  i 
need  to  look  into  those  of  others  to  see  wickedness.  What  if  tho 
shouldst  find  in  some  comer  of  it  the  author  of  confusion,  the  destroj^ 
of  peace,  the  bringer  forth  of  def  th,  and  the  peopler  of  hdl  ?  What 
thou  dost  cherish  there  the  enemy  of  holiness,  the  oppoeer  of  righleoiu 
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leu,  the  patron  of  deoeitfolness,  and  the  nurse  of  selfishness  ?  But 
tone  stiil, — Whal  if  tkere  ahonld  reign  there  the  father  of  sin,  the 
aooroe  of  fklsehood,  and  the  prince  of  darkness  ?  He  lives  to  oppose 
Mofih's  goTenunenty  to  hold  the  soul  of  man  as  his  temple,  to  keep 
tbe  world  in  ignorance,  and  to  distress  the  inquirer  who  leaves  his  ser* 
TJee.  Let  every  man  examine  and  prove  his  own  heart  under  the  holy 
isd  penetrating  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

To  trust  in  the  heart  is  foolish,  to  yield  to  its  folly  is  childish,  to 

keep  it  in  darkness  is  madness,  to  feed  it  with  vanity  is  devilish,  and 

to  harden  it  against  God  is  ruinons.     It  should  be  given  to  God,  by 

iuth  in  Christ,  that  he  may  renew  it,  kept  with  all  diligence  that  he 

■ay  sanction  it^  fiUed  with  holy  truth  that  he  may  direct  it,  engaged 

ii  acditation  that  lie  may  commune  with  it,  and  poured  out  in  prayer 

%u  he  may  bless  it. 

A  heart  that  is  sensible  of  its  vileness,  humbled  for  its  waywardness, 

8  of  its  self-righteoosness,  and  afraid  of  its  deceitful ness,  is  con- 

of  sin,  and  feels  its  need  of  salvation.     A  heart  set  free  from 

guik  and  dominion  of  sin  is  cleansed  by  Christ's  blood,  renewed  by 

>  lb  Spirit,  impressed  by  his  image,  and  guided  by  his  truth.     A  heart 

;  '■hh  Christ  in  it  is  free  from  malioe,  full  of  benevolence,  enriched  with 

'  .fnse,  diarmed  with  heavenly  love,  and  fired  with  holy  seal.     A  heart 

^iat  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  adorned  with  meekness  and  gen- 

litfiMss,  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  estab- 

|Mied  in  freedom  and  holiness.     A  heart  that  is  opened  to  heaven  and 

riAsed  to  the  world  receives  divine  communications,  triumphs  over 

tmptations,  and  hopes  to  be  put  in  possession  of  everlasting  happiness. 

.  To  keep  the  heart  in  holy  meditation,  God's  word  must  be  perused, 

Ui  throne  visited,  and  the  design  of  his  ordinances  regarded.    To  keep 

it  heart  in  a  state  of  progression,  divine  knowledge  must  be  desired, 

■d  goepd  truth  digested ;    redemption   must   be   realized,   and   sin 

tMided ;  holiness  must  be  cultivated,  and  godliness  practised.     To 

kf  the  heart  in  a  state  of  humility,  its  natural,  or  raUier  its  unna" 

M  oondition  must  be  remembered,  its  Renew er  adored,  its  Sanctifier 

Anished,  and  its  Redeemer  glorified.     To  keep  the  heart  in  the  love 

if  God,  his  fatherly  counsels  and  admonitions  must  be  kindly  received, 

Qrist  and  his  work  must  be  constantly  regarded,  the  Holy  Spirit  and 

bgruesmnst  be  gratefully  entertained,  the  world  and  its  vanities 

E^ait  be  decidedly  opposed,  and  the  flesh  and  its  carnalities  must  be 
Fttieveringly  subdued. 
A  contrite  heart  is  susceptible  of  impression,  and  a  humUe  heart 
!  i>  in  a  right  state  for  exaltation.  A  true  heart  has  fiaith,  an  upright 
wt  has  hope,  and  a  clean  heart  has  peace.  A  sound  heart  is  the  life 
^  the  flesh,  wisdom  rests  in  it,  understanding  keeps  it,  grace  tempers 
i^  Slid  God  smiles  upon  it.  The  wise  in  heart  will  receive  command- 
ants, and  the  pure  in  heart  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord, 
ttftod  in  his  holy  place,  and  behold  the  glory  of  the  Deity  throughout 
•^ity. 

J.  M. 
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THE  NIGHT  AND  DAY  OF  LIPK. 

In  Noyember  1827,  there  mi^ht  liave  been  aeen  two  yooths 
their  way  along  the  South  Bridge  of  Edinburgh,  and  turning  in 
the  College  gate.  They  sat  on  the  same  bench  in  the  dass-roc 
Their  acquaintanceship  had  been  recent,  but  it  was  real.  They  loi 
each  other,  because  both  loved  Christ.  They  were  unlike  each  otl 
in  many  traits  of  their  character  as  they  were  unlike  in  personal  i 
pearanoe.  The  one  bore  the  form  of  manly  strength  and  beauty;  I 
other  was  possessed  of  womanly  grace  and  gentleness.  Love  laj 
those  soft  blue  eyes,  and  shed  over  that  countenance  a  sweetness  wh 
was  more  lovely  than  mere  beauty.  Both  held  very  respeotable  pb 
in  the  classes  they  attended,  and  carried  off  several  priiee  as  proofs 
their  proficiency.  At  length  their  curriculum  of  philosophical  i 
theological  study  closed;  and  in  1835  they  were  ^*  licensed"  to  pr« 
the  gospel.  Both  filled  several  pulpits  with  great  acceptance :  the  < 
impressing  his  audience  with  his  eloquence ;  the  other  with  his  wioii 
pathos. 

In  the  following  year  one  of  these  young  men  was  ordained  to 
pastorate  in  one  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns.     His  labours  w 
abundant  and  were  highly  blessed.     His  leal  for  Christ,  and  love 
souls  so  burned  within  him  and  constrained  him  to  labour  in  seai 
and  out  of  season,  that  in  the  second  year  of  his  pastorate  he  had 
retire  in  quest  of  health.     He  turned  his  face  toward  the  earthly  J 
usalem.     He  had  long  desired  to  visit  those  scenes  rendered  aaeied 
the  personal  presence  of  Christ,  and  his  desire  was  now  to  be  gratifi 
He  set  out  as  one  of  a  chosen  band  on  a  mission  of  love  and  mercj 
the  Jews.     He  soon  returned  somewhat  re-invigorated  in  health,  i 
resumed  his  work.     But  his  sympathy  with  Christ  and  his  love 
souls  rekindled   his  zeal;    and,  ere   many  months  had  elapsed, 
strength  was  again  prostrated.     He  had  preached  his  last  sermon, 
made  his  last  declaration  of  his  Master's  message  to  his  fellow-men,  i 
Death   shut  the   pulpit-door  as  he  left,  laying  his  hand  upon  hi 
But  the  words  his  lips  uttered  still  live  in  many  a  soul  and  warm  ns 
a  heart.     His  career,  though  brief,  was  bright. 

^^  In  his  last  hours,''  says  his  biographer  and  one  of  his  oompaoi< 
in  travel,  "he  often  prayed  for  his  flock.  Delirium  overtook  him,i 
while  it  lasted  he  continued  most  generally  engaged  either  in  pnj 
or  in  preaching  to  his  people,  and  always  apparently  in  happy  fits 
But  on  that  morning,  while  his  kind  medical  ft*iend  stood  by,  be  lift 
up  his  hands  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  pronouncing  the  blessing,  and  tb 
sank  down.  Not  a  groan  or  a  sigh,  but  only  a  quiver  of  the  lip,  aad  I 
soul  was  at  rest."  The  accents  of  that  sweet  winning  voice,  to  wht 
was  rendered  a  high  and  grateful  tribute  in  the  unopened  letter  km 
lying  on  his  desk,  and  which  we  have  a  vague,  indistinct  reeolk 
tion  of  having  listened  to  in  boyhood,  are  hushed  in  the  silence  of  te 
for  evermore. 

But  sterner,  darker  hx  was  the  struggle  of  his  fellow  stadeot  •< 
friend  through  life.  Soon  after  having  become  a  preacher,  that  nio 
once  so  strong  and  finely  baUnoed,  gave  way.    His  was  a  living  dast 
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Mis  man] J  strength  was  laid  Low.     And  while  his  late  companion  was 

tniTelliDg  amid  those  earthly  scenes  sacred  to  every  Christian's  heart, — 

Tinting  Bethlehem,  the  place  of  EmmanuePs  birth,  and  Bethany  where 

'  Imuhs  and  Martha  and  Mary  dwelt,  walking  by  the  lake  of  Gkililee, 

M  whoee  waters  Jesus  had  walked,  whose  waves  He  had  once  rebuked, 

Md  said,  ^  Peace,  be  still,"  and  on  whose  shores  he  uttered  words  of 

veroy  and  love, — sitting  by  Jacob*s  well  where  Christ  once  sat  and 

spoke  of  living  water  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, — standing  where  Jesus 

ilosd  when  he  came  near  and  wept  over  Jerusalem, — gazing  on  Car- 

asl  and  dimbing  Mount  Olivet, — treading  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, — 

ituiding  on  that  *'  place  which  is  called  Calvary,*' — and  visiting  the 

Mipty  sepolchre    of   a    risen    and    exalted    Redeemer, — while    his 

kte   companion    was    wandering    amid    these    scenes,   he    was    an 

Insate  of  an  asylum, — living  in  the  world,  yet  dead  to  it.     His  friend 

4id  seen  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  and  had  gone  to  the  heavenly  to  dwell 

'ftr evermore ;  but  he  had  been  left  not  only  amid  the  darkness  of 

vrth,  but  also  in  the  blacker  darkness  of  insanity.    We  have  gazed  on 

Iht  once  noble  countenance,  that  lofty  brow,  and  those  classic  features ; 

Wt  the  eye,  though  large,  had  lost  its  lustre,  and  refused  to  light  up  that 

Im  as  once  it  did.    Many  a  long  and  weary  year  rolled  on,  but  all  un- 

■uked  and  unheeded  by  him.     The  messenger  at  length  came,  and  as 

blay  upon  his  couch,  be  stretched  forth  his  long  bony  arms  and  said 

-tikis  physician,  who  was  standing  by,  ^^0  doctor,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 

ihmt  to  be  launched  into  hell," — giving  great  emphasis  to  the  labt 

-void.     He  lay  quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  then  opening  his  eyes,  once 

ttne  radiant  with  the  light  of  reason,  he  said,  ^^  1  have  some  hope  now^ 

4etor,  I  believe  in  Jesus, — in  that  Jesus  whose  gospel  I  think  I  once 

^  {inched ;  but  my  life  for  a  long  time  past  seems  like  a  vague  indis- 

te  dream.    I  cannot  connect  the  present  with  the  past  at  all.     But  I 

ti  happy  now,  I  die  in  the  faith  of  that  gospel  I  once  preached.     I 

i  be  Jesus.**    And  his  spirit  passed  into  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  both 

i  ibds  met  around  the  throne  to  part  no  more.     And  in  his  desk  were 

imd  the  relics  of  that  friendship  which  is  now  cemented  for  ever. 
f  The  Christian,  like  his  Saviour,  is  made  perfect  through  suffering. 
Aoae  around  the  throne  are  they  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribula- 
^  and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
*f  the  Lamb.  The  training  which  God  may  see  meet  to  bring  one  to 
wsn  is  different  from,  perhaps  the  reverse  of  what  he  may  see  meet  for 
iioUier.  Ruskin  says  somewhere  that  a  builder  places  one  stone  in  a 
^Biipicnous  place  of  the  edifice,  and  he  places  another  hid  underneath 
Aground,  but  both  are  equally  necessary  and  requisite.  So  is  it  with 
fc  Master-builder  in  building  up  his  spiritual  house;  his  training  of 
^  is  witnessed  by  men ;  his  training  of  another  unseen  by  men.  The 
^ipline  for  heaven  is  hard  and  often  painful ;  but  it  is  always  salutary, 
^t  is  to  teach  us  to  say  of  Christ,  *"*"  He  is  to  f7t«  the  chiefest  among  ten 
^luand.'' — There  are  afflictions  too  which,  though  relative  in  their 
^liWicter  are  yet  personal  in  their  iufluence  and  effects.  The  discipline 
thfoQgli  which  God  puts  us  is  needful  to  our  training  for  eternity,  and 
^discipline  is  wisely  suited  to  our  condition  and  circumstances.  It 
^^  sasy  and  a  pleasant  thing  when  in  the  possession  of  health  and  every 
^^'tUy  blessing, — when  prosperity  is  shining  on  us, — when  the  Divine 
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will  is  faannonising  with  our  human  will, — to  kneel  at  God's  ImMi 
and  utter  the  prayer,  ^*  Not  my  will,  hot  thine  be  done." — But  0  it  ii 
difficult  thing  when  the  darkness  of  adversity  surroands  oa, — wli 
God's  hand  is  hiid  heavily  on  os,  or  on  those  dear  to  as»  wbea  the  Im 
prints  of  Death  are  seen  on  our  threshold,  and  when  the  oup  of  son 
is  put  into  our  hand,— it  is  difficult  then  to  bend  with  a  heart  bruu 
and  bleeding,  and  to  say  sincerely,  ^  Not  my  will,  but  thmt,  0  Grod, 
done ! " 

Perhaps  you  have  stood  amid  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  adaured 
rich  scenery.  You  have  looked  at  the  lovely  flower  that  bloomed  at  yi 
feet.  Perhaps  you  had  reared  and  tended  it ;  and  yoo  felt  that 
your  skill  and  care  and  toil  had  been  repaid  in  its  ripe  beauty  i 
sweet  fragrance.  You  confessed  you  would  never  weary  beholdiDg 
or  the  landscape  that  opened  up  before  you.  *  But  evening  eans^  i 
the  sun  set ;  and  Night,  closing  the  leaves  of  the  flower  to  sAeom  ^^ 
from  your  view,  and  blotted  out  the  landscape  from  before  yoo.  W 
was  this  ?  God  did  this  to  leave  nothing  on  earth  to  fix  your  eye,  tl 
it  might  be  attracted  upwards  to  the  vault  of  Heaven  to  gaae  on  tb 
brilliant  lamps  which  He  has  lighted  up.  He  concealed  thom  dui 
Day  by  His  veil  of  8un>light  that  you  might  see  the  flower  and  t 
landscape.  But  as  Night  approached  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  with 
own  hand,  blotting  out  the  beauty  and  the  flowers  of  earUi,  that  ] 
might  behold  what  was  of  more  value  than  many  flowers, — and  wl 
was  brighter  and  vaster  than  earth, — those  stars  which  shine  in  i 
firmament  of  heaven.  What  is  the  beauty  of  a  flower  to  the  glorjf 
a  star  ?  What  is  the  loveliness  of  a  landscape  to  the  eplendoar  ol 
Universe  all  lighted  up,  world  upon  world,  and  system  upon  syiM 
stretching  hx  onwards  to  the  frontier  of  creation?  And,  besM 
how  narrow  and  circumscribed  would  be  the  range  of  your  knowM 
were  it  limited  to  this  little  earth,  and  to  the  things  which  are  then 
How  infinite  is  the  goodness  of  God  in  presenting  objects  to  onreje 
discipline  our  minds  and  to  exercise  our  thoughts. 

And  so  when  God  shows  to  us  the  worthlessness  of  any  objest  ^ 
possess  on  earth, — an  object  we  may  have  spent  nigh  a  life-tioM 
attaining, — or  when  he  takes  from  us  those  we  love,  and  hidss  \ 
face  whose  light  we  would  joy  to  have  beaming  on  us  for  ever,  fa 
our  view  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  and  concealing  the  spirit 
that  doud  of  glory  whose  brightness  is  very  darkness  to  na, — it  ii 
shut  out  every  earthly  object  from  our  heart  that  we  may  see  Af 
only^  and  feel  Him  to  be  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand.  It  is  tsi 
tract  our  thoughts  and  afleetioiis  heaven*  ward,  and  teadi  as  tofl 
^'  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  tk 
I  desire  besides  Thee  ? 

But  Day  dawns,  and  the  landscape  which  the  darkness  of  Night  k 
from  our  view  again  appears,  but  fresher  and  sweetttr  than  beCM 
The  lovely  flower  again  opens  its  leaves,  but  we  find  there  what  i 
had  not  left — a  dew-drop,  which  sparkles  now  in  the  beams  d  i 
sun,  and  bears  in  its  pearly  bosom  his  full  image* — So  whea  |1 
night  of  time  shall  have  passed,  and  the  Morning  ol  the  Besuieo^ 
shall  have  come,  those  whom  we  have  committed  to  the  dark  ahsdsi 
Death  shall,  arise — but  not  as  we  laid  them  down.     They  shall  tfi 
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mik  bodies  inooimptible  and  glorious,  and  reflecting  in  their  nature 
■d  fliaiaeier  the  image  of  Him  who,  for  the  love  He  bore  toward  them. 
Mi  Made  Himself  like  unto  them.  So  shall  they  be  like  Christ.  He 
tielli,  as  He  will  then  do,  all  things  well.  And  Christ  will  then  be 
^sU  in  aU.'  W.  I. 


ANOTHER  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CONGREGATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

Dbae  Sift, — ^The  thanks  of  many  are  due  to  you  for  the  ^^  Word  in 

iMsoa"  wkieb  appeared  in  yonr  pages  for  June ;    and  I  hope  the  ee- 

waisd  brother  who  promised  to  furnish  a  paper  ^^  On  the  Summer 

iMdeBees  of  our  city  friends,"  but  who  was  prevented  from  fulfilling 

lb  engagement,  will  keep  his  promise  in  view,  and  will  be  epared  to 

jpupare  a  pointed  and  powerful  article,  to  appear  not  later  than  the 

miril  Dumber  of  next  year.     I  am  truly  glad  that  the  matter  has  at 

lilflh  been  broached ;   and  it  mnst  not  be  allowed  to  rest,  till  an  ear- 

IBt  attempt  at  least  has  been  made  to  effect  the  much -needed  reform. 

'.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  another  dasB  of  defieiulters  nearly  akin  to 

tti*  class  whose  iaeonsiatency  you  have  so  ably  exposed,  who  stand 

pmly  in  need  also  of  a  word  of  exhortation.     You  have  addressed 

BniMlf  to  members  of  our  city  churches  who  select  their  summer  resi- 

pm,  either  in  some  fiwhionable  watering-place^  crowded  with  visitors, 

Mae  they  have  the  prospect  of  remaining  for  months,  during  which 

Med  they  can  have  no  opportunity  of  showing  forth  the  ^viour  s 

4Mb,  which  they  have  professed  to  be  obligatory  on  believers  every  ^^Jirst 

kjfifthe  woek;"  or,  in  some  locality  where  there  is  a  church  of  the 

Vte  fiiith  and  order  with  that  to  which  they  belong,  but  who  give 

u%kt  brethren  in  the  place  no  countenance,  and  prefer  assembling  with 

Is  crowded  congr^^tion   belonging  to  another  communion.     Alas! 

i^lbr  consistency.     The  class  whom  I  have  particularly  in  view  will 

ittsBteem  themselves  such  defaulters  as  these.      They  leave  their  city 

Wes  and  eome  on  a  visit  to  their  friends  in  a  country  town  for  a  few 

4^  or  for  a  few  weeks.     And  how  do  these  representatives  of  city 

Oisgrogationalists  conduct  themselves  on  the  Lord's  days  ?     Do  they 

iy  their  way  to  the  Independent  chapel,  where  their  brethren  **  cou- 

^Mie  steadfiutly  in  the  apostle's  doctrine,  and  fellowship,  and  in  break - 

Vfsf  bread,  and  in  prayers,"  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  pastor  and  people 

Vy  Asir  presence  ?     Some  do ;  but  the  generality  find  their  way  to 

ihees  whither  the  multitudes  resort.     They  either  consult  with  flesh 

^  Uood,  and  accompany  their  friends  for  their  gratification,  or  they 

^Mider  from  charch  to  church  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.     It  is  with 

^•eh  sorrow  of  heart  that  I  pen  these  sentences ;  but  the  truth  must 

^bs  kept  back. 

hot  me  give  one  or  two  cases  in  illustration.  They  have  not  all  oc- 
^^ned  im  the  same  locality.  Some  years  ago  a  member  of  a  city  church, 
^ben  he  visited  a  relative  in  a  country  town, — and  usually  his  visits 
^^  repeated  three  or  four  times  annually, — was  in  the  habit  of  at- 
^ing  the  Established  church  on  Sabbaths  along  with  his  relative ; 
^  u  his  oonseience  would  not  allow  him  to  neglect  the  ordinance  oJF 
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the  Supper,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  entering  the  Independent  ehapol  i 
the  close  of  the  sermon,  and  oommnnicating  with  the  brethren !  Not 
this  was  well  known  throughout  the  town,  for  his  relative  was  a  an 
of  some  mark  in  the  place ;  and  only  think  of  the  injuriooa  efleei  wU 
conduct  such  as  this  was  fitted  to  have  on  that  church  and  its  paste 
This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case. — But  take  another.  Two  meabn 
of  one  of  our  city  churches,  a  husband  and  wife,  are  in  the  habit  i 
spending  five  or  six  weeks  in  summer,  in  a  country  town,  in  the  hoot 
of  their  friends.  The  gentleman  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  wed 
in  the  city  attending  to  business,  but  finds  his  way  regularly  to  th 
country  town  on  Saturday.  And  where  do  these  two  city  Congrogi 
tionalists  spend  their  five  or  six  Sabbaths?  In  the  CongregatioM 
chapel,  along  with  their  brethren  ?  No ;  they  find  their  way  to  th 
largest  and  most  fietshionable  congregation  in  the  town.  But  we  mm 
do  our  friends  justice.  They  do  not  ignore  their  Congregational  bit 
thren  entirely.  They  patronize  them  to  the  extent  of  worahippi^ 
with  them  tme  haif*day  in  the  five  or  six  Sabbaths  /  And  mark  th 
effect  of  their  example.  Several  individuals  who  had  fomeiiy  bsa 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  their  Congregational  brethren  on  the  8lk 
baths  which  they  spent  in  the  country,  now  follow  their  two  ii^ 
friends  into  the  gay  and  fashionable  assembly!  I  must  confine  mjM 
to  only  one  other  case,  for  the  half  of  your  number  might  be  fitta 
with  such  deplorable  instances  of  inconsistency ;  and  alas !  it  isagiMi 
ing  evil.  Not  far  from  one  of  our  churches,  there  is  a  place  of  siuiuii 
resort.  The  distance  from  the  Independent  chapel  is  not  much  greati 
than  the  distance  which  not  a  few  members  of  our  city  churohes  mi 
when  at  home  to  their  places  of  worship.  The  road  is  beautiful,— Im* 
different  from  the  hard  city  streets! — the  scenery  is  delightful;  ib 
chapel  is  commodious;  the  church  is  neither  sinall  nor  feeble;  tk 
minister  stands  well  in  public  estimation  ; — and  yet,  of  the  maay  m 
journers  in  that  crowded  watering  place,  members  of  city  ehunhil 
hardly  an  individual  finds  his  way  to  worship  with  his  brethren  oa  tb 
Lord's  day.  A  member  of  one  of  the  city  churches  told  the  wriftsri 
year  or  two  ago,  that,  on  some  Sabbaths,  his  friends  from  the  city,  will 
whom  he  was  in  fellowship,  might  be  counted  in  that  place  by  the  scon 

Sir,  when  I  observe  the  manner  in  which  many  membera  of  ethtf 
communions  conduct  themselves  when  from  home  on  Sabbaths;  wkd 
I  see  adherents  of  the  Established  church,  Free  churchmen,  Uaite^ 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  consorting  with  memben  d 
their  respective  communions,  and  encouraging  them  with  their  pxessaeif 
and  when  I  compare  with  this  the  manner  in  which  so  many  of  af 
own  brethren  act  when  from  home,  I  can  only  hang  down  my  hM 
and  blush  with  burning  shame.  Ah  me  !  where  now  is  the  spirit  tta^ 
was  wont  to  characterise  the  Congregational ists  of  Scotland  of  fonH^ 
days  ?  I  have  no  favour  for  sectarian  bigotry ;  but  I  have  still  ll* 
favour  for  unprincipled  latitudinarianism.  If  our  diatinctive  prioeqikf 
are  good, — if  they  are  sound  and  scriptural,— consistency  denmiidi  M 
they  be  maintained  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstanoea. 

The  most  charitable  view  to  take  of  the  conduct  of  those  friendi  vW 
transgress  in  this  matter  is  to  ascribe  it  to  thoughUesmMU,  Maay  will 
trace  it  to  another  source, — the  pleasing  of  self.     Surely  those  U»i^ 
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link  of  thct  ainouDt  of  injury  they  are  doing  to  tbose  whom 
M8  to  regard  as  brethren  in  Christ.  They  are  damaging  the 
iTieter  and  marring  the  usefulness  of  excellent  and  devoted 
J  are  wqj^nding  the  feeliligs  of  Christian  brethren  with  whom 
le  to  identify  themseWes ;  they  are  putting  a  stumbling  block 
f  of  inquirers ;  and  they  are  doing  grievous  injury  to  them- 
>an  brethren  belonging  to  other  denominations  look  upon  them 
in  the  profession  they  have  made  in  the  city  ?  Here  I  roust 
the  present.  I  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject ;  but  your 
nd  me  to  enlarge.  A  Loveb  of  Conbistxnct. 


Notices  of  3S00to« 


kinTAiirBD,  a  statement  pub- 
'  tke  aatUfaction  of  Calvinistic 
and  cAacncAet,  wim  a  Letter  to 
red  LawBon,  Baromet,  Brayton 
y'igton^  Cwnberlandy  bv  the 
C.  Rutherford,  U.  P.  chnrch, 
en.  GUsguw:  George  GalUe. 
(h:  W.  Oliphant  &  Sons, 
i:  J.  MoriaoD  &  Sons.  1868. 

>h1et  is  a  kind  of  sequel  to 

ntroversial  publication  called 

ce  Reviewed,"  which  we  have 

The  purpose  of  the  pamphlet 

eems  to  be  the  vindication  of 

against  allegations  affecting 

by  parties  with  whom  he  was 

annexion,  but  from  whom,  in 

;e  of  a  change  in  his  doctrinal 

ecclesiastical  position,  he  is 

Into  the  merits  of  the  dispute 

inclined  to  enter,  even  were 

als  for  forming  a  judgment 

^Fsion,  and  therefore  we  must 

who  wish  to  investigate  the 


points  in  dispute  to  the  pamphlets  them- 
selves, and  to  other  documents  bearing 
on  the  subject. 


UKrTED  Prbsbttbriait  Maoazink. 
June,  1858.  Edinburgh:  W.  Oliphant 
and  Sons. 

EvAxoBLicAL  Maoaxiitb.  Jiue.  Lon- 
don: Ward  &  Co. 

LiBKRATOB.  June.  London:  Houlston 
&  Wright. 

Christiait  Trsasubt.  June.  Edin- 
burgh :  Johnston,  Hunter  &  Co. 

Lbisurb  Hour,  and  Sumdat  at  Homb. 
London:  Religions  Tract  Society. 

Thbsb  periodicals  for  the  month  of  Jane 
sustain  their  respective  characters,  and 
exhibit  the  same  wise  adaptation  to  their 
several  objects  which  distinguish  Aem 
alL  We  rejoice  to  see  so  many  depart- 
ments of  the  wide  field  of  Christian  use- 
fulness so  ably  filled  by  willing  and  xeal- 
oos  labours. 


Ci|ronicle« 


FAL  MBBT1N08  AT  BLOIW. 

(be  present  year,  it  had  been 
that  revival  meetings  should 
I  Elgin,  Nairn,  and  Avoch. 
ngs  at  Elgin  were  introduced 
)  on  the  eveninj;;  of  Tuesday 
—the  Rev.  Archibald  Guthrie, 
he  church,  presiding.  Stirring 
sal  addresses  were  delivered  by 
ITS.  Ingram.  Nairn,  on  **  Pray- 
er, Baptist,  Elgin, on  "Christian 
lilip,  Avoch,  on  "  Decision  for 
ingle,  U.  P.,  Elgin,  on  "  Ad- 
npiyed  by  theToong;''  and 


M*Kenzie  of  the  New  African  Mission, 
on  "Missions."  The  soiree  was  well 
attended,  and  we  trust  good  was  done. 
It  was  pleasing  to  notice  the  effect 
which  the  last  speaker  produced  on  the 
meeting.  He  is  a  native  of  Elgin,  and 
addressed  his  fellow-townsmen,  perhaps, 
for  the  last  time.  He  carries  with  him 
the  sympathies  and  the  prayers  of  all 
his  friends  here.  We  wish  him  and  his 
esteemed  partner  much  happiness  and 
success  in  their  foreign  sphere  of  labour. 
On  Wednesday  evening  there  was  pub- 
lic service.  Mr.  Guthrie  conducted  the 
introdoctory  lervioe  by  praise,  reading 
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the  Seriptiirea,  and  prayer.  Mr.  Philip 
preachea  from  ''How  shall  we  escape 
if  we  ne^ect  so  great  salvation  ?  **  Mr. 
Ingrain  followed  on  *'What  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  sonl?"  This 
meeting,  though  not  verj  nameronsly 
attended,  was  pervaded  bv  a  deep  and 
serious  spirit.  On  Thursday  thci  bre- 
thren went  to  Lossiemouth,  and  in  the 
evening  held  a  meeting  in  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald's halL  The  weather  being  favour- 
able, the  fishermen  had  set  out  to  sea ; 
but  there  was  a  respectable  meeting 
notwithstanding.  Mr.  Ingram  opened 
the  services,  and  redelivered  as  r^nest- 
ed,  his  address  on  the  value  of  the  soul. 
Mr.  Guthrie  preached  on  **  Peace  with 
God,"  and  Mr.  Philip  followed  up  the 
addresses  by  a  few  practical  remarks. 
The  brethren  returned  to  Elgin  on  Fri- 
day, and  in  the  evening  held  another 
meeting,  which  was  nuroerously  attend- 
ed. Mr.  Guthrie  again  openea  the  ser- 
vices, Mr.  Philip  preached  from,  ''Be 
not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,  for 
what  a  man  soweth,  that  also  shall  he 
reap ;"  and  Mr.  Ingram  from  the  parable 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazams.  Tnis  ser- 
vice was  impressive,  and  we  pray  that  the 
seed  sown  may  spring  up,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  to  the  praise  or  God*s  grace. 
We  bear  in  mind  the  inspired  words,  "  I 
have  planted,  ApoUos  watered ;  but  God 
gave  the  increase ;  so  neither  is  he  that 
planteth  any  thing,  neither  be  that 
watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  in- 
crease, *•  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7. 


PRATSR-mETHrOS  IN  STIRLIKO. 

Mbetings  for  prayer  for  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  been  held  in 
Stirling  for  a  number  of  weeks  past, 
in  connexion  with  the  Congregational 
Church  there.  About  the  end  of 
April,  the  church,  feeling  their  need 
of  a  revival  of  vital  godliness  amongst 
them,  after  careful  consideration,  agreed 
to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  for  pray- 
er, to  continue  for  a  week.  The  meet- 
ings commenced  on  Sabbath  evening, 
2d  May,  when  the  number  present  af- 
forded a  pleasing  indication  of  the  cor- 


diality with  whiph  the  bretitrea  k 
tertained  the  proposaL  The  attei 
was  good  dunng  the  other  even 
the  week — the  numbers  contioi 
fncrease  till  Fridigr  evening, — a 
earnestness  and  solemnity  that  pa 
the  assemblies  was  so  deep,  that 
agreed  to  hold  the  meetings  for  a 
week.  During  that  week,  several 
tian  friends  belongtof^  to  other 
mina^ons,  came  to  mingle  their  \ 
with  the  brethren,  and  lul  felt  that 
good  to  draw  near  to  God.  At  th 
of  the  second  wecik,  so  earnest  a 
was  expressed  by  many  that  the 
ings  should  continue  for  some  tin 
ger,  that  a  third  week  was  resolv 
and  afterwards  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
sixth ;  and.  at  the  time  we  wrii 
meetings  have  continued  for  six 
with  a  growing  earnestness  and 
nity,  and  a  deeper  conviction  of  t 
portance  of  believing,  united  praj 

These  are,  properly  and  strictly 
in^,  prayer-meetings.  The  time 
stncted  to  an  ^our  each  evening 
half-past  six  till  half-past  seven  o 
bath,  and  from  eight  %\\\  nine  on  th( 
five  nights  of  the  week,  there  bei 
meeting  on  Saturday  evening.  Tfa 
A.  Russell,  the  pastor  of  the  c 
presides.  There  are  usually  fou 
sometimes  five  prayers  at  each  ser 
three  or  four  times  singing — the  n 
of  a  portion  of  Scripture — and  i 
dress  by  the  presiding  minister, 
occupies  about  five  minutes.  Th( 
ers  are  brief,  and  pointed,  and  i 
purpose.  Those  present  feel  i 
blessing  fh>m  on  high  is  needed ;  tt 
convinced  that  the  blessing  is  to 
tained  in  answer  to  earnest,  bel 
supplication;  and  they  come  to 
to  plead  the  fulfilment  of  the  proi 

This  has  been  a  season  of  hal 
enjoyment  to  not  a  few.  It  is  i 
us,  in  present  circumstances,  to  sp 
results.  But  this  we  know,  that 
of  the  right  kind,  and  for  blessings 
our  gracious  Father  has  promisra 
stow,  cannot  be  presentea  in  vain, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  yet  for  this 
quired  of  by  the  hoose  of  Israel  t 
for  them,"  Eisek.  xxxvi.  37. 

S^SLUEG,  12IA  /mm  1868. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  J.  A.  BENGEL. 

I  a  raeent  narober  we  noticed  with  deeerved  commendation  the  trans- 

of  Bengel's  Gnomon,  published  by  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh, 

tlie  able  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset.     From  a  brief 

of  Bengel's  life  and  writings  prefixed  to  the  last  volume  of  that 

PVdL,  we  haye  compiled  the  following  account  of  John  Albert  Bengel. 

He  was  bom  in  Winnenden,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  24th  June  1687. 

Bi  fiuher,  who  was  his  first  instructor,  died  when  he  was  only  six 

of  age,  but  his  elementary  education  was  carried  on  by  the  tutor 

Ae  High  School  in  Stuttgart,  D.  W.  Spendler,  who  acted  as  a  second 

to  him.     His  mother  afterwards  married  J.  A.  Glockler,  of  the 

iogical  Seminary  of  Maulbronn,  and  by  the  kindness  of  this  excel- 

nao,  Toang  Bengel  was  enabled  to  become  a  member  of  the  Theo- 

Couegeat  Tubingen.     After  leaving  the  University,  immediately 

ordination  in  1706,  he  became  curate  in  the  city  church  in  Tu> 

I.     After  various  changes  of  office  and  residence,  we  find  him,  in 

1^  promoted  to  the  head  tutorship  of  a  Theological  Seminary  al 

Biikendorf. 

From  his  earliest  years  Bengel  had  felt  the  dawnings  of  spiritual  life ; 

^\e  mentions  that  the  texts  inscribed  on  the  church  walls  of  his  na- 

I  ^e  town  concerning  death,  sin,  righteousness,  the  crucifixion,  &c., 

r  Ixodooed  in  him  as  a  mere  child  "  emotions  of  great  joy  and  peace, 

'  M  left  on  him  profitable  and  lasting  impressions.*'     The  interest  of 

I  ^  a  life  as  Bengel's  to  Christian  readers  among  us,  consists  chiefly  in 

'  4m  characteristic  remarks  that  dropped  from  his  tongue  or  pen,  rela- 

,  ^n  to  the  ways  of  providence  with  himself,  the  church,  and  the  world, 

tad,  therefore,  we  shall,  omitting  the  mere  incidents  of  his  literary  or 

professional  career,  confine  ourselves  in  this  sketch  to  such  remarks  as 

ve  can  glean  from  the  volume  before  us,  fitted  to  be  instructive  to  our 

Headers,  as  well  as  illustrative  of  BengeFs  character. 

The  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him  was  cherished  by  the  reli- 
gioue  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  externally,  in  the  pious  lessons  of 
his  parents.     His  favourite  books  in  his  early  life  were  such  works  as 
Nkw  Ssbus— Vol.  VIIL  p 
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Arndt's  *Trne  Cbrietianity,'  Southon's  *  Golden  Jewel/  Oerbardt'i 
*  Sacred  Meditations/  (in  I^tin),  Franke's  and  Schade'a  *  Introdnetiii 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures;'  but  the  Bible  was  the  book  he  loTcd  abovt 
every  other.  Like  most  earnest  thinkers,  he  was  not  without  dosUl 
assailing  his  understanding,  but  they  only  drove  him  nearer  to  Grod  ii 
childlike  prayer ;  and,  on  his  first  attendance  at  the  Lord's  table,  kl 
experienced  such  inward  peace,  that  he  felt  ^  a  hearty  desire  of  M 
parting  to  be  with  Christ.*'  His  doubts,  too,  gave  him  the  grettd 
power  to  sympathise  with  others  in  doubt.  A  remark  of  his  owb  I 
worthy  of  note,  though  a  seeming  paradox ;  ^  Convermon  easily  kaJJ 
to  heterodoxy ;"  meaning  that  the  unconverted  man  finds  no  difficDltieij 
for  he  is  indifferent  to  the  whole  question-;  but  to  one  in  earnest,  irh 
would  *^  prove  all  things,"  doubts  will  start  up  never  thought  of  befoitj 
but  study  and  prayer  will  at  last  prevail,  and  faith  will  only  be  th^ 
more  firmly  rooted  by  the  storms  that  agitated  it  in  its  earlier  stagsi. 

Bengel,  from  the  course  of  his  stu^iies  and  the  bent  of  bis  mind,  vtt 
peculiarly  qualified  for  those  critical  labours  on  the  New  TeetamMl 
the  fruit  of  which  is  before  the  world.  In  his  day  the  ^  variations*  i| 
the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  were  stnmbliDg^ 
some,  and  the  cause  of  great  alarm  to  others.  Bengel  understood 
matter  thoroughly,  and  did  mtfch  to  show  the  advantage  of  making 
of  all  the  helps  to  be  derived  from  the  collation  of  copies  and  vei 
undismayed  by  the  number  of  various  readings,  and  undeterred  by 
fears  of  timid  friends  in  prosecuting  his  labours.  Writing  to  his 
Renss,  as  to  these  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament,  be 
^  Take  and  eat  in  simplicity  the  bread  as  you  have  it  before  yon. 
be  not  disturbed  if  you  find  in  it  now  and  then  a  grit  of  the  mill 

Bengel  was  sometimes  very  happy  in  enunciating  some  great 
by  the  help  of  a  simple  illustration.     Thus,  in  reference  to  the  ii 
tion  of  the  sacred  volume,  he  says,  "  As  we  cannot  contemphile  a 
without  observing  how  round  and  complete  it  is,  so  to  as  a1 
observer  of  the  Scriptures ;"  meaning  that  the  inspiration  is  obvioiij 

A  tour  through  Germany,  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  iiMii 
yery  different  views,  gave  his  religions  character  a  catholicity  of  sp 
alike  removed  from  cold  formalism  and  sectarian  fanatidsm.  He 
eminently  successful  in  winning  the  affections  of  his  pupils  at 
dorf,  while  directing  their  minds  to  the  highest  objects.  This 
evinced  by  many  of  them  continuing  to  correspond  with  him  even 
while  they  and  he  lived.  Being  called  to  the  dignity  of  prelate 
Herbrechtingen,  he  closed  his  tutorial  duties,  as  he  had  begun  tkP 
twenty>eight  years  before,  with  a  Latin  speech  on  ^  the  beneficial  0^ 
fluence  of  piety  upon  the  studies  of  the  rising  generation." 

After  some  observations  on  preparation  and  preaching,  he  says,  *ii 
to  spiritual  qualifications,  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  ought  to  w 
able  to  exhibit  the  credentials  of  his  spiritual  birth,  because  an  iroeoi' 
verted  minister,  being  not  a  man  of  prayer,  must  be  as  inefficient  i>* 
bird  with  one  wing." 

On  the  subject  of  an  ordained  ministry,  he  says,  **  This  is  the  dedirt" 
will  of  the  Lord,  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  in  all  the  ehordiei' 
Our  Separatists  consider  themselves  experieuced  Christians,  and  w« 
must  put  up  with  it.     There  is,  however,  in  the  greater  part  of  il>^ 
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lufb  self-will  sad  pvgiMoitj/  It  appears  from  Bengel's  remarks  on 
«  Separatists  of  his  day,  that  they  were  not  unlike  some  of  their  sac- 
wns  of  the  present  time.  He  speaks  of  them  sofUj  and  kindly,  but 
SiDSiraiaed  to  state,  that  *Mf  as  a  body  they  had  some  good  thing 
loog  them  at  first,  the  good  was  intermixed  with  so  much  alloy  as 
uhsftUy  to  have  diaappeared.  The  righteous  among  them  are  chiefly 
be  ao«ght  in  the  first  generation ;  children  and  children's  ehildreil 
BBonly  degHiefale."  We  fear  that  modem  experience  will  bear  oal 
i  ebeervation  alsa.  The  great  religions  movement  in  Scotland  begun 
ml  the  eloae  of  the  last  century,  and  felt  in  its  results  throughout 
I  eommnnity  to  this  day,  has  passed  down  to  the  descendants  of  the 
ions  men  who  originated  it,  and  we  fear  it  has  in  their  hands  too 
eh  Terified  Bengel's  remark.  Surely  we  need  a  pentecostal  visita- 
I.  Would  that  the  deep  conviction  of  this  need  brought  us  all  to 
p  knees !  Then  might  we  expect  that  the  blessing  was  not  far  off. 
la  Bengel's  latter  years  honours  were  conferred  on  him,  which  he 
i  never  ambitiously  sought.  His  chief  care  had  always  been  to  do 
khfiilly  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do.  ^^  We  may^  and  ouffhty'*  said 
,  ''to  offer  ourselves  to  God  for  any  commission  with  which  He  may 
pleased  to  intrust  us ;  only  we  must  wait  until  He  send  us :  the 
ft  we  mingle  with  His  work  what  is  merely  auf%f  t.  e.  the  more  im« 
riiatdy  we  depend  for  our  snfficiency  upon  God  himself,  the  more 
Mt  is  otur  progress  towards  its  fulfilment.  If  ever  a  converted 
H  act  merely  by  a  will  of  his  own,  if  he  vainly  imagine  it  is  himself 
It  irast  support  the  ark  of  God,  be  mars  his  undertaking  at  once." 
The  spirit  in  which  Bengel  entered  upon  the  onerous  duties  of  his 
ibtie  ofiice,  may  be  understood  from  the  following  words  :  '^  I  enter 
Ma  my  new  and  unsought  office,"  said  he,  *'  trusting  in  the  Divine 
My.  My  call  to  it  gives  me  joy  in  one  respect,  but  shames  me  in 
Mher,  as  knowing  what  I  am  in  myself,  and  hov^  hard  it  is  to  answer 
lilthe  moderate  expectations  which  men  may  form  of  me.  However, 
dbU  thoe  become  less  and  less  in  my  own  eyes,  and  more  desirous  of 
lining  the  everlasting  rest." 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  simple-minded  and 
rout-hearted  Bengel  raised  to  episcopal  dignity,  when  they  reflect 
It,  as  a  Lutheran,  he  entertained  notions  of  ecclesiastical  forms  and 
den  very  diflerent  from  those  we  follow.  Even  the  errors  and  de- 
ili  ef  audi  a  man  may  be  instructive,  and  if  we  can  trace  them  to 
or  source,  the  contemplation  of  them  may  act  as  a  warning,  and 
iflhis  to  avoid  the  danger.  Bengel  enables  us  to  do  this  in  his  case,  for 
I  lays  open  to  us  in  a  few  words  his  views  of  the  relation  of  the  mo- 
ra ehurch  to  the  apostolical,  and  here  we  think  lies  his  error.  In 
et,  we  see  not  how,  with  his  lax  ideas,  he  could  justify  Luther  him- 
If  in  forsaking  the  ^^  mother  church;"  for  the  plea  he  sets  up  for 
odem  corruptions  is  equally  available  for  the  earlier  corruptions 
[ainst  which  the  Reformers  protested.     But  let  us  hear  him  : 

"'To  form  a  proper  notion  of  the  church,  we  most  not  set  before  ns  the  primi- 
^cbareh  as  a  model.  The  apostles,  in  speaking  of  the  church,  intend  not  so 
Qch  the  church  as  it  then  existed,  but  rather  the  church  in  the  abstract,  or  what 
VIS  designed  of  God  to  become  hereafter.  Christianity  has  neyer  yet  attained 
•t  perfect  form,  which  it  is  to  have  in  virtue  of  the  Old  Testament  promises.  .  . 
^e  Bast  not  then  be  too  eager  to  adopt  every  objection  brought  against  our  mo^ 
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ther  Church,  worldly  as  her  children  so  fi^enerally  are ;  neither  must  we  fot^  ll 
priTileges  we  retain  in  those  common  pnbUc  praters  and  songs  of  praise,  which  tk 

S>es  OS  so  many  opportanities  of  enjoying.    It  is  to  her,  nnder  God,  that  we  ov 
e  preservation  of  the  scriptares,  and  our  familiarity  with  their  contenta :  withai 
her  the  whole  history  of  Christ  would  long  ago  hare  been  regarded  as  fiabiiloas.* 

Bengel  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  free  from  prejadioe  in  reg» 
to  the  forms  of  worship,  and  we  tbink  that,  in  this  respect,  he  wai  ' 
abreast  eren  of  some  of  our  modem  eoclesiastios;  who  stickle 
matters  he  would  have  left  free  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
churches.     Thus,  on  forms  of  prayer  he  observes,  ^Gh>od  forms 
valuable ;  but  when  the  heart  has  been  put  in  tune  by  them,  it  is ' 
they  should  give  place  to  extemporaneous  petition.     Still  pi 
forms  may  be  prayed  with  the  heart,  so  as  to  come  out  from  the 
Persons  who  are  for  praying  always  *•  from  the  heart,*  as  they  oJl 
may,  and  do,  come  insensibly  to  use  what  amounts  to  forma.     At 
church  music  he  says,  ^^  When  not  plain  and  simple  it  may  delight 
ear  and  imagination,  but  it  obstructs  the  true  melody  of -the  heart" 

On  the  division  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  he  has  these 
remarks :  *'*'  Were  Paul  himself  to  descend  from  Paradise  upon  a 
sion  to  Protestant  Christendom,  he  would  find  fiir  other  work  to 
than  that  of  effecting  a  civil  coalescence  between  them.    A  nnity  ef  I 
tpiril  cannot  be  wrought  out  among  so  many,  while  so  few  of  them 
the  spirit.    The  division  itself  I  regard  as  a  fatherly  rebuke,  not 
its  beneficial  effects.     For  whereas  we  Lutherans  reject  the  notioa^ 
absolute,  unconditional  decrees,  we  constrain  its  advocates  to  hold 
representations  more  moderate,  and  more  conducive  to  their  owa 
perimental  piety ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ever  the  doctrine  of 
crees  in  general  should  fall  into  disregard  among  ourselves,  the 
of  us  will  decline  into  what  is  no  better  than  mere  rationalism, 
by  and  by  lost  all  belief  in  God's  universal  grace." 

The  history  of  the  church  in  Grermany  since  Bengel's  time  is  >Bchi 
to  invest  these  words  with  something  of  a  prophetical  character.  H 
deep  insight  at  any  rate  into  the  workings  of  theological  specoliM 
enabled  him  to  predict  that  from  the  operation  of  the  causes  he  wm 
tions,  certain  results  Would  flow.  S 

An  account  of  Bengel's  writings,  which  were  numerous  and  ui^*'''! 
ing,  would  swell  this  sketch  beyond  our  narrow  limits.  Amidst  tU  M 
labours  his  feeling  was,  ^^  All  I  do  appears  to  me  more  and  more  |4 
and  defective ;  and  it  becomes  the  settled  desire  of  my  mind,  cntuMf 
to  sink  into  the  free  me^y  of  God.'*  One  of  his  last  works  was  m 
Prefiftce  to  his  son>in-law  Burk's  Gnomon  on  the  twelve  minor  liH* 
phets.  In  it  he  remarks,  ^^The  scriptures  support  the  chureh;Ai 
church  guards  the  scriptures.  When  the  church  flourishes,  the  SOV* 
tures  are  had  in  honour ;  and  when  the  church  becomes  sickly,  w 
scriptures  suffer  by  it.  Whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  ehorekil 
any  period,  the  scriptures  are  treated  accordingly.** 

Bengel  bad  twelve  children  bom  to  him,  half  of  whom  died  in  it 
fitncy.  He  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  those  who  died,  but  comforted  V^ 
self  with  the  thought,  that  *'*'  if  a  vacancy  had  been  made  in  his  fiuul] 
circle,  another  vacancy  had  been  filled  up  in  heaven."  The  fdlowi^^ 
are  a  few  of  the  scattered  sayings  and  characteristic  xemarks  that  fe 
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n  hiB  lipe  or  bis  pen  at  different  times.  ^^  Had  we  the  power  to  choose 
oeming  things  future  in  this  world,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  give 
imck  into  His  hands ;  for  even  unth  our  eyes  shut  we  may  safely  trust 
m  that  He  will  do  all  things  well."  *'  Retirement  secures  me  from 
>  much  of  this  world's  din.  Thus  I  get  leisure  for  building  myself 
» in  a  recollected  consciousness  of  God ;  without  which  we  are  liable 
pass  away  our  time  of  life  we  know  not  how.'*  "  As  little  children 
▼e  iheir  sweetmeats  to  their  parents  to  keep  for  them,  so  my  pleasant 
ngs  are  safer  in  God's  keeping  than  in  that  of  my  own  treacherous 
wrt"  He  said  ^*  that  if  he  desired  the  most  perfect  intimacy  with 
pi  Christians  on  one  account  rather  than  another,  it  was  for  the  sake 
[ learning  how  they  manage  to  keep  up  their  communion  with  God." 

Wben  seriously  ill  in  1735,  he  said,  ^*  Neither  bliss  nor  perdition  is 
\mj  thoughts,  and  yet  the  impression  grows  so  awful  that  my  mind  is 
[length  pained  by  it." — ^^  I  commit  myself  to  my  faithful  Creator ;  my 
kte  Redeemer ;  my  tried  and  approved  Comforter.  I  know  not 
to  find  any  thing  comparable  to  my  Saviour.  Only  let  me  be 
no  account  of,  when  I  am  gone ;  I  wish  my  spiritual  experience 

more  obtruded  upon  the  world  after  my  death,  than  it  has  been 
ig  my  life.     As  ^  man's  judgment'  can  neither  benefit  nor  hurt  me, 

tfiings  will  appear  in  quite  a  different  light  at  the  great  day.  '  Judge 
ling  before  the  time.'  Is  it  not  better  to  be  said  to  me  at  that  day, 
tioti  also  here?'  than  that  it  should  be  said  ^  where  is  such  and 
a  renowned  saint?'  Let  nothing  be  made  of  my  expressions  that 
^■ay  happen  to  utter  on  my  deathbed.  Jesus,  with  his  apostles  and 
Mjrs,  is  light  sufiicient  for  all  that  survive  me.     I  am  no  light." 

He  prayed  that  God  would  not  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  world  out 
tmeon.  He  said,  ^^  Illnesses  serve  to  quicken  and  enlarge  us  in  spirit, 
ier  we  have  been  dwindling  as  a  bud  slow  in  bursting  into  blossom. 
Vbn  our  spiritual  lamp  bums  dimly,  it  is  often  because  its  wick  needs 
Mpenching."  On  recovery  he  said,  ^^  I  find  myself  awakened  to  circum- 
VMion  much  more  by  considering  that  I  may  have  a  litte  longer  to 
m,  than  by  thinking  I  may  be  just  going  to  have  done  with  this  life. 
m  what  have  I  to  do  in  the  latter  case,  except  to  £el11  at  once  into  the 
Um  of  Divine  mercy )  But  in  the  former  case  I  have  still  the  duties 
rfa  steward."  During  one  illness  he  sent  for  a  student  in  the  Institu- 
Sen,  and  requested  him  to  impart  a  word  of  consolation.  The  youth 
leflied,  "•  Sir,  I  am  but  a  pupil,  a  mere  learner ;  I  don't  know  what  to 
igrto  a  teacher  like  you.*'  "  What !"  said  Bengel,  *^a  divinity  student, 
let  able  to  communicate  a  word  of  scriptural  comfort !"  The  student, 
itiehed,  contrived  to  utter  the  text,  ^^  The  blood  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Bod,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  ^^  That  is  the  very  word  I  want," 
>nd  Bengel,  **  it  is  quite  enough,**  and  taking  him  affectionately  by  the 
kttd,  dismissed  him. 

In  1749  he  said,  ^*  The  nearer  my  advancing  years  bring  me  to  the 
^e  of  eternity,  the  more  gladly  do  I  turn  away  from  the  exterior  to 
^6  central  matter.  The  presence  of  God  to  me  is  more  than  all  the 
earned  world." 

His  final  illness  began  with  his  sixty-sixth  year,  June  24,  1752. 
Urn,'  serene,  and  silent,  his  soul  reposed  on  God.  On  the  day  before 
l»  death  he  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  twelve  of  his  nearest 
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relatives,  his  ohiidrea,  grandchildren,  and  sons-in-law.  When  all  imf 
assembled,  Beugel,  who  at  other  times  could  acaroelj  apeak,  potni 
forth  such  a  fnU  confession  of  his  futh,  accompanied  with  expreidoMi 
of  humiliation  and  prayer,  as  occupied  half  an  hour.  After  the  singiitf 
of  a  hymn,  he  was  silent  as  before,  but  remarked,  ^  We  have  not  eanwl 
a  stock  of  grace,  but  it  is  given  oat  for  our  use  as  we  want  it."  At  tte 
point  of  his  departure  these  words  were  pronounced  over  him — ^  Loi 
Jesus,  to  Thee  I  live;  to  Thee  I  suffer;  to  Thee  I  die.  Tanfi  I 
in  death  and  in  life  I  Save  and  bless  me,  O  Saviour,  for  ever.  Amen*^ 
Upon  hearing  the  words  Thine  I  am,  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
heart,  to  signify  his  full  assent ;  and  so  fdl  asleep  in  Jesus  on  Thiin4qi 
the  2d  November  1752. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  a  devoted  servant  of  Christ  endowed  will 
gifts  and  graces — rich  in  spiritual  wisdom,  and  wise  in  rich  expni^ 
of  the  ways  of  God.  A  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since 
finisTied  his  course,  but  his  works  stiU  survive,  and  the  memory  of 
gentleoees,  goodness,  and  truth,  may  by  God's  blessing  fan  the 
of  piety  in  some  young  hearts  that  read  this  page,  and  so  race 
race  shall  praise  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord,  and  show  forth  his  woM 
drous  works.     Amen. 


REVEALED  TRUTH. 

Thbbb  is  a  dass  of  religionists  who  expatiate  upon  the  all 
importance  of  the  heart  being  in  unison  with  the  Great  Centre  of 
— of  a  union  between  the  Father  of  His  creatures  and  his  de[ 
children,  being  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  religion.     They  speak 
paragingly  of  outward  forms  of  worship,  and  regard  dogmatic  troth  il 
inferior  moment.     Creeds  and  confessions  they  repudiate,  not  so 
on  the  ground  of  their  fettering  the  spirit,  and  repressing  free 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  as  on  the  principle  of  it  being  a  matter 
difference  what  a  man  believes,  provided  he  cherishes  religions  ft 
and  is  susceptible  of  devotional  musings  and  aspirations. 

It  would  be  in  accordance  with  sound  reason  to  hold  a  man's 
ligioos  opinione  as  of  small  moment  if  there  were  no  authoritative  ut( 
ances  of  truth  to  be  believed, — no  Bible  claiming  and  deserving  seri 
study  and  reverent  faith.  But  since  we  have  such  a  revelation,  it 
.both  unreasonable  and  unsafe  to  treat  a  man's  religious  beliefs  as  of  it 
consequence,— to  hold  that  he  is  equally  to  be  approved  and  reepeelli 
whether  he  embrace  error  or  hold  fast  truth, — whether  he  yield  an  il* 
telligent  and  solemn  assent  to  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  or  adopt  Hi 
advocate  any  vagaries  of  a  disordered  fancy,  or  any  of  the  negaticm* 
a  proud  and  infidel  philosophy. 

What  is  a  revelation  given  for  but  to  guide  the  &ith  of  those  wW 
•profess  to  receive  it?  and  what  is  the  glory  of  Christ  as  ^the  way, Hi 
the  truth,  and  the  life,"  if  truth  and  error  are  equally  good»  tw  A^ 
traj^  of  unbelief  as  safe  as  the  path  of  humble  Mtk  ? 

We  at  onte  deduce  from  the  fact  of  an  authoritative  xyrektida  Aft 
•oodosioa  diat  our  beliefs  most  be  derived  from  it^  and  ut  iiarttrai| 
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ib  it  There  ib  ho  room  for  holding  this  or  that  Tiew  as  mere  matter 
ipinion.  Oar  views  must  take  the  shape  of  conyictions,  and  the 
vikI  of  our  oooyictioDs  must  be  that  Ood  has  so  spoken.  Mr. 
irman  describes  the  principle  of  philosophies  and  heresies, — the 
isiple  which  is  adverse  to  the  dogmatical  principle — thus:  ^'That 
Ji  and  fiUsehpod  in  religion  are  but  matter  of  opinion;  that  one  is  as 
d  as  another ;  that  the  Governor  of  the  world  does  not  intend  that 
dwuld  gain  the  Truth — that  there  is  no  Truth."  Undoubtedly 
»  are  the  liberal  maxims,— *thi8  is  the  infidel  habit  of  mind,  and 
Newman's  own  words  show  whence  it  springs, — '^  TrtUh  is  matter 
opmioM."  (Maurice's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Introduction, 
ccli.) 

idmittiag  the  distinction  between  opinions  about  the  trtUhj  and  the 
lial  belief  of  that  truth  itself^  as  a  living,  abiding  principle,  it  is  not 
ijs  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  any  one  holds  a  dogma  as  a  mere 
uou,  or  has  embraced  it  as  a  truth  to  be  maintained  at  whatever 
, — to  be  suffered  for,  and  died  for.  This  may  be  brought  to  the 
stical  test  of  actually  suffering  for  the  truth  ;  if  suffering  be  chosen 
ler  than  the  denial  of  the  cherished  principle,  then  it  must  be  more 
i  opinion ;  if  it  is  abandoned  the  moment  it  becomes  dangerous  or 
Nivenient  to  hold  it,  tlie  professed  &ith  is  not  genuine,  and  the  truth 
either  known  nor  valued. 

t  LB  wonderful,  however,  to  observe  how  strange  a  mixture  there  is 
lome  men's  minds  of  bold  speculation  and  simple  £B.ith.  The  aotivi  y 
their  minds  outstrips  their  patient  study;  they  reach  conclusions 
Me  they  have  traced  the  proof  of  their  soundness,  and  before  they 
Isfstand  whether  the  Bible  authorices  them.  They  are  eager  enough 
jorroborate  them  by  texts  and  proo&  drawn  from  that  source,  after 
J  have  found  them  for  themselves  by  independent  thought.  It  re* 
its  to  be  seen  whether  conclusions  so  reached  are  really  opinions  or 
Us.  They  may  become  the  latter  after  they  have  been  for  a  time 
^  the  former,  but  this  requires  a  habit  of  study  and  cautious  rever-> 
tbquiry,  which  such  minds  seldom  possess,  and  which  would  have 
ad  them  this  inverted  process  of  arriving  at  truth, — seizing  it  by 
force  of  their  own  intellect,  and  then  seeking  the  requisite  proof 
t  it  is  tke  truik  they  have  found,  and  not  some  counterfeit,  ''  Such 
Q,*^ — says  the  author  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted, — '^  have 
Q  found  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  working  much  in  the  spirit  in 
ich  Origen  worked,  producing  great  influence  upon  men  who  had  no 
apathy  with  their  speculations,  acting  even  upon  the  governors  of 
)^  church,  elucidating  much  truth,  introducing  much  looseness  an4 
pieness ;  on  the  whole,  rather  favouring  the  growth  of  an  eolectical 
^trine,  or  of  a  religion  for  refined  men,  than  leading  to  the  acknow* 
gmeot  of  one  eternal  and  universal  truth  for  which  we  are  to  fight 
i  die."     (Introduction,  P.  xcvii.) 

[t  is  easy  to  write  about  truth ;  it  is  a  different  thing  to  say  what  ia 
th ; — to  write  tbuth, — to  interpret  the  scriptures  aright ; — to  bring 
clear  and  sparkling  the  pure  water,  untainted  by  the  containing 
sel,  and  unmixed  with  other  elements.  All  human  expositions  of 
ine  truth  must  be  more  or  less  defective  or  redundant,  either  by 
ying  its  due  place  to  some  phase  of  doctrine,  or  by  exalting  somQ 
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&Toarite  dognms  aboTe  otben,  and  so  marriDg  the  proportioii  and  ip 
metry  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  necessity  of  erer  reenrring  to  ik 
fountain-head  of  truth, — the  Bible,  and  keeping  np  the  habit  of  41 
perusal  of  the  word  of  God,  sanctified  by  prayer,  and  aoeompanied  V 
ineditative  stndy.  Eyery  one  may  not  be  able  to  write  ^  I>uly  tthi 
Readings,*'  or  "  HorsB  SabbaticsB,"  like  Dr.  Chalmers,  bnt  all  may  ol 
serve  the  rule  to  let  no  day  pass  without  an  hour  devoted  to  m 
biblical  exercises.  We  would  rather  discourage  the  oompositioii 
daily  or  weekly  exercises  with  a  view  to  pnblication.  The  very  id 
of  making  such  a  use  of  private  devotional  hours  robe  them  of  half  tki 
value  as  spiritual  nutriment  to  the  individual  soul,  and  multiplies  t 
danger  to  others  of  resorting  to  such  books,  as  substitutes  for  the  aeti 
reading  and  praying  over  the  Bible  itself.  Had  we  a  less  abundi 
supply  of  helps  to  devotion,  we  might  get  more  of  the  spirit  of  devotM 
If  left  to  our  own  resources  in  searching  the  scriptures,  we  should  i 
cover  for  ourselves  more  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Bible  A 
others  can  dig  up  for  us. 

In  order  to  entef  fully  and  intelligently  into  the  meaning  of  Soi 
ture,  and  to  derive  the  intended  lesson  from  each  part  of  that  nm 
sided  and  many-hued  volume,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  each  be 
and  chapter  comes  in  succession  before  us,  that  we  must  open  heart  i 
understanding  and  conscience  to  its  influence,  as  each  may  be  speenl 
addressed.  Every  portion  of  scripture  is  intended  to  come  intoooni 
with  one  or  other  of  the  parts  of  our  compound  nature. 

1.  Some  parts  are  aimed  at  our  hearts.  To  this  division  belongs  ) 
that  is  fitted  to  excite  emotion, — to  awaken  feeling, — to  stir  np  li 
affections,  and  direct  and  control  their  exercise.  Thus  we  have  aAi 
ing  narratives,  pathetic  touches  of  joy  and  grief,  rapture  and  remen 
tender  expostulations,  gracious  promises,  solemn  warnings  and  threttfl 
ings,  examples  of  good  and  evil,  reward  and  punishment. 

2.  Some  parts  are  aimed  at  our  understandings.  We  have  argnoMd 
reasonings,  proofs,  and  statements  of  &cts,  exposure  of  falsehood,  4 
tection  of  sin,  folly,  shame ;  the  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  la 
tories  and  prophecies,  God's  purposes^  and  man's  destiny. 

3.  Some  parts  have  to  do  with  conscience.  There  is  the  annons 
ment  of  law,  the  requirements  of  duty  to  God,  to  our  neighbour,  to  os 
selves;  we  have  precepts  and  directions,  statutes  and  ordinsBM 
every  thing  that  bears  on  what  we  are  to  be  and  to  do,  in  emplojii 
time,  talent,  money,  influence,  as  the  stewards  of  God,  and  as  aeootf 
able  to  Him.  Then  motive  and  principle  must  be  regarded,  as  weB  i 
the  outward  act,  and  conscience  has  to  do  with  it  all. 

We  have,  in  these  observations  on  the  profitable  study  of  the  soril 
tures,  and  on  asserting  their  paramount  authority,  had  chi^y  in  V0 
the  devotional  and  practical  use  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  we  by  i 
means  deny  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  critical  study.  Thif 
often  necessary  to  enable  us  clearly  to  answer  the  question,  ^wbataH 
the  Scriptures  ?  "  All  sound  instruction  derived  m>m  the  saered  JH 
must  be  founded  on  correct  exegesis.  Critical  works  on  the  Seri] 
tures,  therefore,  have  a  high  value,  and  the  critical  stndy  of  the  Biw 
with  all  available  helps  must  not  be  neglected.  Bnt  it  most  not  ^ 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  twe  to  be  made  of  scriptnre  beyond  all  i^ 
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iidies.  The  exegeiieal  apparatus  enables  us  to  ascertain  what  the 
KTsd  writers  mean;  and  when  we  have  ascertained  this,  then  it  re- 
Ulna  for  U8  to  oonsider  what  we  ought  to  think  of  what  they  say,  and 
fhtX  we  require  to  <2t>  in  consequence  of  their  communications.  Scrip- 
ne  criticism  is  like  a  treatise  on  a  looking-glass,  explaining  the  quali- 
08  of  the  glass,  its  smooth  polish,  the  siW ering  at  the  back,  the  fineness 
r  the  workmanship,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  surfieice  clean,  that 
D  dust  or  impurity  settle  upon  it,  and  obscure  the  image  it  is  intended 
>  reflect.  The  use  of  a  mirror  is  to  see  ourselves  in  it ;  and  the  right 
m  of  the  Bible  is  analogous. 

If  we  miss  or  forget  this,  all  our  knowledge  of  the  book,  our  critical 
till  in  r^ard  to  the  text,  &c.,  will  go  for  nothing.  The  holy  scrip- 
ires  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
n  wisdom  which  comes  short  of  this,  and  leaves  us  tnthotU  salvation, 
Mrves  not  the  name  of  wisdom.  It  is  but  learned  ignorance,  and  the 
wst  kind  of  folly. 

All  attempts  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  to  be  wise  inde- 
ndently  of  what  is  written,  are  equally  futile.  The  former,  in  soaring 
ijond  the  sphere  of  divine  revelation,  presume  to  ask  and  answer 
lestions  on  which  the  divine  oracle  is  silent ;  and  in  doing  so  often 
m  the  lessons  it  has  plainly  given.  The  latter  lay  aside  the  Scrip- 
ire  ts  not  necessary  to  guide  them,  and  taking  reason  and  so-called 
kiloeophy  as  their  teachers,  they  mistake  the  promptings  of  fancy  for 
le  discoveries  of  truth,  and  having  no  sure  standard  by  which  to  test 
MMlusions,  they  can  never  be  sure  that  their  opinion  is  better  grounded 
ba  that  of  some  other  speculator,  who  has  also  discarded  the  guid- 
Me  of  the  Bible,  and  who  has  arrived  at  opinions  the  very  opposite  of 
b  brother  sage. 

We  cannot  enlarge  on  the  subject  now  touched  on,  but  venture  to 
ape  that  our  readers  generally  will  concur  in  the  following  practical 
Marks. 

L  We  cannot  dispense  with  the  Bible.  Neither  intuitions  nor 
hones  of  development  can  supply  its  place.  We  must  therefore  re- 
|ttd  with  strong  suspicion  the  teachers  who  pretend  either  by  spirit* 
■fism  or  secularism, — by  physics  or  metaphysics, — to  supersede  the 
Mom  of  Ood  in  a  mystery, — the  wisdom  to  be  learned  at  His  feet, 
'lio  is  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

1  We  cannot  be  content  with  a  system  of  opinions,  or  settle  down 
B  ft  religion  that  consists  of  mere  opinions,  and  of  rites  and  forms  that 
ttbody  them.  We  must  have  &ith  in  a  living  Saviour, — a  divine 
^Qsomdity,  whom  we  worship,  love,  obey, — who  can  love  us  and  pity 
li^tnd  help  us,  and  save  us.  What  the  Bible  teaches  about  Jesus 
Obrist  is  a  revelation  of  a  Redeemer  from  sin, — not  merely  a  sacrifice  for 
%  but  a  Deliverer  with  whom  we  come  into  living  union, — and 
^oee  word  dwells  in  our  heart  of  hearts. — *'  Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
5?e  also.'' 

3.  At  the  same  time,  our  living  union  with  Christ,  so  fta  from  ren- 
brbg  us  indifferent  to  truth,  or  diminishing  our  fear  and  hatred  of 
^r,  makes  all  truth  more  precious,  and  all  falsehood,  error  and  unbe- 
K  utterly  repugnant  to  our  hearts.  If  any  speak  of  mistaken  notions, 
^roDg  opinions,  fidse  doctrines,  being  harmless  so  long  as  the  heart  de- 
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lights  in  Ood  and  basks  in  his  love,  we  would  warn  them  Umt 
is  of  the  truth,  there  can  be  no  affinity  between  error  and  pur 
fellowship  between  the  victim  of  delusion  and  the  lover  of  Grod 
It  is  altogether  a  perversion  of  right  sentiment  to  talk  of  a  man 
iug  in  Ood,  and  yet  disbelieving  His  word,  and  opposing  1 
Must  not  a  child  of  God  seek  to  know  Him,  study  his  works,  b 
his  ways?  And  shall  not  the  promise  made  to  one  who  is  in< 
minded  to  do  the  will  of  God,  be  fulfilled  to  him,  that  *'  he  sha 
of  the  doctrine?"  We  cannot  imagine  a  sincere  and  devout 
after  truth  being  left  to  settle  down  in  error;  and  we  see  in  tl 
no  countenance  given  to  the  notion  that  error  is  harmlesa,  and 
as  good  for  the  holder  of  it,  while  he  mistakes  it  for  truth,  as 
truth  may  be  to  him  who  has  found  it. 

Beware  of  all  teaching  that  would  lessen  your  reverence  f* 
and  your  prayerful  search  for  it :  beware  of  the  collateral  ei 
teaching  that  wonld  lessen  your  fear  of  error,  or  make  you 
harmless.  If  truth  be  attainable,  attain  it.  If  error  be  avoidab 
it.  If  error  be  harmless,  then  truth  is  worthless;  but  if  truUi 
youd  all  price;  then  buy  it  and  sell  it  not, — and  as  for  error,  Yu 
of  it  though  offered  you  for  nothing. 


THE  TURNING  POINT. 

I. 

Ik  reading  the  life  of  a  good  man,  you  generally  find  that 
period  of  his  history  there  happened  what  proved  to  be  a  c 
turning  point, — an  event  which  changed  the  aspect  of  his  who! 
life  and  character.  We  say  that  this  is  generally  the  case,  bet 
some  instances  a  child  grows  up  under  moral  and  religious  influ< 
strong  and  decided,  that  there  was  no  room, — so  to  speak 
marked  outward  change  of  deportment.  By  God's  blessing  on 
instruction  and  example,  the  child  has  early  acquired  habits  of  t 
fulness,  prayer,  and  obedience;  and  under  these  happy  home  in 
the  young  disciple  of  Christ  has  ripened  into  the  ''  young  n 
young  woman,  who  are  ''strong,"  and  ''have  overcome  the 
one."  In  such  cases  there  has  been  a  real  conversion  of  the 
God,  but  it  has  been  too  gradual  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  or 
by  any  visible  sign.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  ai 
hearest  the  sound  thereof  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  coo 
whither  it  goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 

Admitting  that  there  are  such  cases, — perhaps  there  are  i 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  moral  history  of  the  great 
true  Christians  has  been  marked  by  what  we  may  term  A 
poiHT.    There  was  a  ousis  in  their  moral  being,  dividing  their 
two  parts,—- that  which  preceded,  and  that  which  followed  ti 
ing  point. 

When  a  Christian  looks  back,  the  eye  of  his  mind  rests  on  a 
his  past  career!  previous  to  which  he  lived  a  stranger  to  God»  li 
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pen  to  the' world,  and  a&n  in  aome  of  iU  forma, — more  refined  or  more 
|RM^— liddiiig  ita  nndispiited  sway  over  him.  But  then  the  scene  be- 
in  l»  ahsng*.  Religion  beeiune  the  great  concern ;  the  burden  of  his 
u  kecme  intderable;  a  eenae  of  guilt  weighed  him  down ;  he  now 
ber  vhat  it  vm  to  have  an  awakened  conscience, — a  conscience  long 
iflest,  but  now  speaking  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  he  now  sought  relief 
wfai^  in  prayers,  and  religious  duties;  resolved  to  reform,^  to  lead  a 
MHT  life,  and  break  off  from  his  former  ways.  But  soon  came  the  dis- 
BMing  oonrieiion  of  his  moral  impotence, — of  the  strength  of  the  law 
fas  in  his  members ;  ^^  sin  revived,"  and  ''  he  died,"  to  all  hope  of 
nrisg  himself  by  his  own  doings.  Then  came  the  sense  of  need  of  a 
ttmr^  and  a  strong  one ;  and  after,  perhaps,  struggles  with  doubt, 
ir,  unbelief^  he  found  Christ  to  be  such  a  Saviour  as  he  needed, — 
ible  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God  by  Him."  From 
■t  time,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  young  convert  d^tes  the  commence- 
8Dt  of  a  life  oifmth^ — fiiith  often  weak,  but  still  living,  and  bearing 
no  fruit ; — a  Hfe  of  prayer^ — prayer  often  languid,  restrained,  and 
iampted,  but  never  abandoned ; — a  life  of  purity, — purity  still  im- 
vfaet,  but  striving  after  universal  holiness  in  heart  and  life, — em- 
idjring  in  desire  and  effort  the  ^irit  of  the  1 19th  Psalm, — '^O  how 
fe  I  thy  law,  it  is  my  study  all  the  day." 

The  instrumentality  by  which  this  moral  change  is  brought  about ; 
r  the  means  by  whidi  the  firU  impuUe  was  given  to  the  soul,  may  be 
irioas,  and  perhaps  to  all  appearance  weak  and  contemptible.  A 
mil  remark  dropped  in  conversation  has  sometimes  proved  an  arrow 
i»i  has  gone  direct  to  the  heart,  and  ''  all  things  have  become  new." 
i  piois  mother  *  was  onoe  reading  to  her  little  daughter  the  passage 
like  25th  chapter  of  Matthew,  (v.  32,  33.)  about  the  shepherd  divid- 
if  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  poor  dissipated  father  was  within 
Mriog  when  the  child  said,  ''Mamma,  will  fiither  be  set  on  the  left  hand 
Ah  the  goats?"  This  qnestion,  put  by  the  child  in  its  simplicity. 
Me  the  &ther  to  the  heart,  and  from  that  day  he  quitted  his  drunken 
iiKts,  became  a  reformed  man  and  a  reformer  of  others, — became 
^Christian  indeed,  and  lived  many  years  to  prove  that  the  grace  of 
loi  which  bringeth  salvation,  had  taught  him  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
Hvldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  the  giving  of  a  little  tract  of  foUr  pages, — sometimes  a  few 
^^  spoken  by  the  tract  distributor,  sometimes  the  very  sight  of  a 
Bl^denying,  laborious  servant  of  Christ  going  about  like  his  Master, 
doing  good,"  strikes  conviction  on  the  beholder  that  religion  is  a  re- 
U^,  that  the  Bible  is  true,  and  that  they  are  right  after  all,  who  are 
wng  it  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  the  guide  of  their  life. 

Sometimes  a  faithful  and  affectionate  friend  may  be  the  means  of 
Miisg  a  word  in  season,  which  by  the  divine  blessing  may  be  the 
^  inpulse  of  the  spirit  towards  God  and  goodness.  Some  Christians 
&Te  the  happy  talent  of  kindly  and  wisely  making  a  personal  appeal, 
^  this  talent  should  be  cultivated,  for  it  may  be  of  unspeakable  value. 
^J  Christians  again  have  to  reproach  themselves  for  not  dealing 
^slly  with  their  unconverted  friends,  and  so  they  lose  oppor- 

*  (See  Life  of  James  Stirling,— by  Sev.  A.  Wallsoe^  Glasgow. 
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tonities  of  eerving  God  and  blessing  their  fellow-men.  A  good  maa 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  he  was  brought  to  t&t 
*' taming  point,"  said,  After  I  was  brought  to  Christ  as  my  Sariouv 
and  had  been  admitted  to  the  church,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  upon 
my  pastor  and  tell  him  what  was  upon  my  mind.  I  said  to  him,  ^Sir, 
you  were  intimate  in  our  family;  you  knew  that  I  was  living  a  careleia, 
godless  life,  and  you  never  once  tpohe  to  me  about  my  wuir  He  replied, 
I  acknowledge  what  you  say,  but  I  have  a  strange  relaotanoe,  and  great 
difficulty  in  epeaking  to  any  one  about  personal  character  and  state. 
'^  Very  well.  Sir,  but  you  might  have  written  to  me;  and  you  noTsi 
did."  This  fi&ct  is  mentioned  to  show  how  the  omission  of  this  datj 
strikes  the  mind  of  those  who  are  conscious  that  they  needed  to  m 
personally  addressed,  and  thought  it  only  consistent  and  proper  that  tsoA 
means  should  be  used.  Were  all  Christians  living  more  habitnalh 
under  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  they  would  be  more  dtsposN 
and  better  fitted  for  tenderly,  affectionately,  and  &ithfully  warning  m* 
converted  friends  of  their  sin  and  danger. 

Sometimes, — nay  often, — the  fiiithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  vmk 
the  means  of  arousing  a  careless  one  to  thoughtjfulness,  or  of  convi» 
ing  a  formalist  of  the  danger  of  having  only  a  name  to  live.  Son^ 
times  a  stout-hearted  man  in  the  days  of  health  has  spumed  evei} 
serious  thought,  but  disease  has  laid  its  hand  upon  him,  and  in  m 
silence  and  solitude  of  a  sick-chamber,  he  is  brought  to  consider  III 
ways, — to  repent  and  tum  to  God,  and  so  when  he  is  again  raised  q( 
he  has  occasion  to  say,  ^'  It  was  good  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted,  Ar 
before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  I  keep  thy  word."  Soni> 
times  the  death  of  some  dear  friend,  some  beloved  relative,  a  wifc^l 
child,  breaks  the  spell  of  this  world*8  enchantment,  and  it  can  ci^ptivill 
no  more.  The  heart  half-broken,  and  bleeding,  finds  peace  and  hesliil 
only  in  Grod.  Weary  and  heavy  laden  with  sin  and  suffering,  thi 
soul  hears  the  inviting  voice  of  Jesus,  ^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  tkl 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yob 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart:  and  ft 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  Grace  enables  to  comply  with  M 
invitation,  and  the  promise  is  verified;  and  then,  filled  with  wondsiix 
gratitude  and  joy,  the  penitent  is  disposed  to  say,  ^  Come  and  hear,il 
e  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for  my  sooL'-* 
his  testimony  is  at  once  to  the  praise  of  divine  mercy,  and  an  es* 
couragement  to  others  to  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good. 

Be  the  means  what  they  may  by  which  the  heart  of  a  wanderer  i> 
brought  back  to  God;  and  be  the  circumstances  of  trial,  or  darknea^^ 
confusion,  what  they  may,  through  which  the  soul  may  pass,  before  H 
finds  settled  peace  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  it  is  thither  the  sinner  ii 
brought  at  last,  and  there,  and  only  there  can  a  resting-place  be  foidi'* 
And  ever  afterwards,  through  all  the  subsequent  course,  the  believtf 
must  live  in  sight  of  the  cross,  under  the  influence  of  its  attraotioii,tid 
glorying  only  in  it.  This  is,  in  other  words,  saying  that  the  miumt* 
who  has  found  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  lives  by  the  ti^ 
of  the  Crucified.  He  who  was  dead,  and  is  alive,  and  liveth  for  er^ 
more,  becomes  the  life  of  the  believer.  A  living  Saviour  is  xecogBi>^ 
to  be  a  present  Saviour ;  and  his  comforting  and  sanctifying  Spirit  tf 
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ioD^bi  and  enjoyed  as  taking  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  showing  them 
totfaesool.  The  Word  of  God  now  shines  as  illuminated  with  the 
Ijght  of  the  Spirit^  and  becomes  the  light  to  the  feet  and  the  lamp  to 
AepstL 

'"This  lamp,  throagh  all  the  tedious  night 
Of  life,  shall  guide  onr  way ; 
Till  we  hehold  the  clearer  light 
Of  an  eternal  day." 

Another  genera]  renuurk  we  may  throw  out  here,  as  having  an  im- 

Giant  bearing  on  onr  duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  world  of  pro- 
on.  The  tubhino  point  of  most  men's  lives  takes  place, — if  it  do 
tte  place  at  all, — at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  their  life.  Ex- 
jjadve  observation  warrants  as  to  say  that  of  all  cases  of  real  conver- 
iua  to  Grod,  a  very  large  proportion  takes  place  before  the  twentieth 
jar.  Most  young  persons  who  have  been  under  careful  training  and 
tko  oome  to  a  religions  decision,  do  so  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
tveoty.  Of  those  who  pass  the  last-named  age  unchanged,  some  come 
te  the  turning  point  soon  after,  but  of  those  who  reach  thirty  or  forty, 
•id  who  continue  still  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  very  few  in- 
ched ever  become  better.  They  harden  into  cold,  callous,  unimpress- 
jMe  professors,  and  many  renounce  even  profession.  They  drop  the 
ftuk  of  religion  altogether.  Their  knowledge  acquired  in  early  life 
illy  enables  them  to  mock  and  blaspheme,  and  they  go  down  to  the 
(tiave  with  a  lie  in  their  right  hand.  What  a  fearful  condition  is 
Aat  of  those  whom  the  gospel  has  ceased  to  move,  and  whom  their 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  only  stamps  with  the  seal  of  a 
4«per  and  darker  condemnation?  My  soul,  come  not  then  into  their 
mteil 

It  is  affecting  to  think  that  there  is  sometimes  a  turning  point  for 
id,  as  well  as  for  good.  Sometimes  when  a  young  man  is  halting  be- 
i^n  two  opinions,  ready  apparently  to  decide  for  God  and  goodness, 
tfbr  the  world  and  its  rewards,  a  very  slight  thing  may  turn  the  scale, 
^he  is  easily  turned  the  tvrong  way.  Perhaps  some  observed  in  con - 
iiikency  in  a  professing  Christian,  some  equivocal  word  or  action, — some 
Mipicioas  or  questionable  morality, — some  outburst  of  temper,  or  other 
ttlovsly  trait  of  character  in  a  religious  man,  may  disgust  the  sensitive 
i^nirer,  and  he  rashes  into  utter  scepticism.  The  scale  is  turned ;  the 
die  if  cast ;  he  receives  a  bias  against  religion,  and  in  favour  of  the 
^orid,  and  the  decision  of  that  fisital  day  is  never  reversed.  Should 
^  this  make  every  Christian  very  careful  of  his  influence  over  others; 
^^peoially  over  young  persons,  whose  future  career  may  be  affected  by 
ittr  words,  sentiments,  spirit,  and  deportment  ?  Nor  should  we  be  cou- 
nted merely  to  do  no  harm.  Christians  should  seek  to  exert  an  in- 
"^Qoe  for  good,  and  watch  for  opportunities  of  affecting  for  truth  and 
Mij  all  with  whom  they  come  into  contact.  A  due  consideration  of 
tteie  things  would  lead  all  who  feel  their  responsibility  as  Christians 
^  player  and  watchfulness  and  circumspection ;  that  they  may  ever  do 
S^  and  not  evil,  and  do  good  to  all,  and  evil  to  none. 

Now,  before  proceeding  farther,  we  submit  one  remark  upon  Christi- 
^^7  itself,  apart  from  its  professors,  as  a  system  which  assumes  the 
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necessity  of  saeh  a  morml  diatige  flus  tW  we  hare  beiBn  speaking  ^ 
makes  provirion  for  its  being  effected.  How  does  this  &ct  bear  i 
the  evidence  that  Christianity  is  true  ?  It  must  giTe  the  stroB( 
possible  credibility  to  the  system  of  religion  we  call  Christianity,  fo 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  actual  state  of  human  nature,  and 
other  religious  system  ever  was  or  is.  Here,  in  few  words,  is  the  8< 
of  the  case. 

Human  nature  is  such,  that  without  a  radical  moral  change  it  can 
be  brought  to  love  God, — to  delight  in  Him,  to  render  filial  obediei 
reverence,  worship,  submission,  and  so  arrive  at  true  happiness  in 
enjoyment  of  a  Heavenly  Fathei^s  love. 

This  change  is  entirely  overlooked  in  every  system  of  religioii 
cept  that  of  the  Bible.  Mohamedanism  denies  it;  Pantheism  eari 
tures  it;  Hindooism  and  Budhism  have  only  base  parodies  of 
Judaism  never  reached  it;  Corruptions  of  Christianity  dispense  i 
it,  and  invent  substitutes  for  it;  but  a  true  interpretation  of  the  Bi 
leads  to  it,  and  Christian  experience  sets  its  seal  to  it.  All  system 
philosophy  and  superstition  pretend  to  conduct  men  to  happiness,  wj 
out  teaching  the  necessity  of  such  a  change;  and  that  proves  at  o 
that  they  are  false,  and  that  the  Bible  is  true.  It  meets  the  case 
humanity  that  sighs  to  be  renewed.  They  hear  the  sigh,  but  can 
dispense  the  boon.  **  The  Tea<^her  come  from  Gk)d  **  reveals  the  tn 
and  bestows  the  blessing.  See  His  conversation  with  Nieodenos 
corded  in  the  3d  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 


Dr.  DAVIDSON  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

to  the  editor  of  tub  scottish  00nore6ational  m aoasiirx. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  sometimes  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  divisi 
which  are  the  plague  and  the  opprobrium  of  our  churches,  arise  fi 
the  imperfect  views  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  nat 
of  the  church.  That  is  to  say,  not  imperfect  views  regarding  the 
dividual  organizations  called  *^  Churches,"  but  with  respect  to  i 
general  or  universal  institution,  the  **  Church  of  Christ,"  omt  of  wb 
these  organizations  spring,  and  to  which  they  must  be  doaely  reb 
to  be  really  and  truly  ^^  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ." 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  at  first  W  having  to  writ 
paper  for  an  association  with  which  I  was  connected,  ^  on  the  Provii 
of  a  Pastor."  Going  to  the  nearest  source  for  an  examination  of  1 
subject,  I  betook  myself  to  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Davidson's  *  Ecdesiasti 
Polity  of  the  New  Testament.'  I  need  not  say  that  I  went  to  ti 
book,  as  I  believe  most  young  Congregationalists  wouM  do,  witt 
implicit  belief  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  and  appoint  their  o 
pastors.  I  read  every  part  which  bore  on  my  subject,  and  was  s 
prised  to  find,  that,  notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Davidson's  abSity  i 
scholar  to  prove  his  point,  and  his  endeavours  to  do  so^  ^Mio  i 
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i  u/baHj  BO  groand  wbateyer  in  Scriptare  for  the  exercise  of  pastoral 
deetion  by  the  people  as  a  matter  of  right  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  WM  hi^ly  prohable  that  the  first  pastors  and  elders  were  appointed 
hf  tiie  apostles, — ^though  no  donbt  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people. 
Bdkd  in  his  attempts  to  prore  this  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  Dr. 
Ikfidson  falls  back  upon  the  nature  of  the  church — perhaps  I  had 
Wtter  say — the  nature  of  a  church,  as  a  community,  and  attraipts  to 
|n?e  his  point  from  this.  It  is  in  reference  to  bis  riews  with  respect 
to  this  that  I  now  address  myself  to  yon.  His  obserrations  on  this 
nljeet  will  be  found  at  pages  164,  16^,  and  212  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical 
Pdi^of  the*  New  Testament.'  I  forbear  to  quote  them,  as  I  happen 
Mt  (0  hare  the  book  beside  me. 
It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  these  sentiments,  in  reference  to  the  nature 
tfi  Church  of  Christ,  are  not  only  not  true,  but  that  they  are  a  direct 
•eouragemeni  of  the  divisiTe  and  schismatic  spirit  too  frequently  to 
h  found  in  our  churches.  In  effect.  Dr.  Davidson  supposes  a  church 
btosimplj  a  number  of  individuals  who  ^'separate  themselws**  vad 
■fir  into  a  ''  voluntary  union."  He  says,  indeed,  that  this  should  be 
I  **  ebedience  to  the  will  of  Christ,"  but  the  only  object  or  end  of 
teh  separation  and  voluntary  union,  which  he  specifies, — is  the  mtUtuU 
m^  oi  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.  If  this  be  true,  then 
kt  functions  of  a  church  of  Christ  are  no  higher  than  that  of  a  mutual 
ipiovement  society,  or  mutual  benefit  club, — and  it  would  almost 
een  that  the  constitution  of  the  one  is  no  more  indicated  in  Scripture 
ban  that  of  the  other.  Now,  Sir,  although  these  notions  may  be  in 
eoordance  with  ''  the  light  of  nature,*'  of  which  Dr.  Davidson  speaks, 
0  my  mind  they  are  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  ^'  light"  of  Scrip- 
ue.  Doee  the  scripture  anywhere  represent  the  formation  of  a  visible 
httch  as  simply  dependent  upon  the  will  or  caprice  of  individuals  to 
'leparate  themselTes,"  and  enter  into  a  ^'  voluntary  union  ?  "  It  ap- 
fan  to  me.  Sir,  that  the  great  disease  of  onr  churches  is  upon  any 
latest,  however  frivolous,  to  separate  themselves  from  their  brethren 
nd  enter  into  a  voluntary  union,  merely  for  their  own  mutual  benefit. 
hi  there  is  no  countenance  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
kaation  of  churches  by  voluntary  separation,  and  for  their  own  bene- 
It  The  apostle  Paul,  the  great  founder  of  the  Gentile  churches,  no- 
vkre  speaks  of  having  separated  himself^ — but,  on  the  contrary,  fre- 
fMtly  says  that  he  was  "  called  "  and  separated  by  God, — ''  called  an 
^Me  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  will  of  God, — *'  an  apostle  not  of 
*Ni,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ."  Of  the  saints  he  records 
Ait  they  also  were  '*  called"  to  be  saints,  separated  not  by  themselves, 
^  by  Jesns  Christ,  who  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for  them. 
Hcits  of  questions  suggest  themselves  to  us  in  reference  to  the  subject 
Aqs  opened  up.  For  the  present,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but 
i^Bgird  Dr.  Davidson's  assumptions,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
Aueb,  as  highly  inconsistent---both  in  spirit  and  in  fact — with  the 
'^ings  of  the  New  Testament.  There,  the  invisible  church—out  of 
wlueh  all  Tisible  associations  spring — is  set  forth  as  a  kingdom  over 
^Ueh  the  supreme  Head  and  Ruler,  Jesus  Christ,  reigns  by  divine 
^ght  All  conversions, — all  separations  from  the  world,  and  admission 
oto  thai  realm, — is  the  result,  not  of  individnal  choice  arbitrarily  ex- 
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erted,  (although  concurring  with  such  choice,  man  being  a  responaiUe 
being,)  but  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  by  his  Spirit  and  agents. — All  lav 
and  authority  in  that  kingdom  is  not  of  man,  or  by  man,  bat  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  appointments  of  all  officers,  however,  for  ezpedienef, 
that  may  presently  exist  in  the  church,  emanate,  as  a  matter  of  ri^t, 
only  from  the  King  or  Supreme  Head  of  the  church. 

Such  appears  to  me  the  New  Testament  view, — and,  as  such,  strongly 
inconsistent  with  Dr.  Davidson*s  theory.  But  I  shall  take  the  liberty! 
to  trouble  you  with  another  letter  on  this  subject. — ^I  am,  * 

DsabSib, 

Yonrs,  ^^, 

W.  N. ' 
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THE  TWO  LIGHTS.* 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  critical  adept  in  the  art  of  finding  fiuih 
give  a  long  list  of  flaws  and  imperfections  in  these  pages.     It  is 
pleasant,  and  may  be  more  profitable,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
readers  to  some  portions  of  this  well- written  book,  from  which  may 
gathered  some  very  useful  lessons.     The  story  which  forms  the 
stratum  of  the  whole  work  is  too  complicated  to  admit  of  any 
abridgment  as  we  can  find  room  for,  and  leaving  those  who  may 
to  know  the  whole  to  consult  the  original  itself,  we  content  onrseli 
with  some  detached  portions  of  it,  sufficient  in  themselves  to  m\ 
and  instruct,  and  serving  at  the  same  time  as  specimens  of  the  aot 
graphic  manner  of  teaching  seasonable  truth. 

The  ''  Two  Lights  "  are  the  lights  of  Reason  and  Faith.  Two 
men,  Leonard  and  A  shby,  attached  friends  and  yet  of  dissimilar  c1 
are  the  representatives  of  these  two  phases  of  belief. — Leonard 
Reason  for  his  guide :  Ashby  professes  subjection  to  the  silent 
ment  of  an  '^unseen  God."  The  scenes  through  which  these 
youths  are  made  to  pass,  and  the  development  of  their  prinoiplei, 
portrayed  by  our  author  with  considerable  dramatic  skill,  and  with  ij 
constant  reference  to  the  aim  and  object  of  the  work,  the  exbibitiei  t( 
the  error  of  choosing  reason  and  rejecting  revelation  as  the  tme  ailj 
safe  guide  through  the  mazes  of  this  earthly  pilgrimage. 

There  are  other  characters  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  woik, 
of  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Tenant,  whose  hislsijf - 
is  given  by  way  of  episode.  It  strikes  us  that  the  book  wonld  hivt 
been  (at  more  homogeneous,  and  not  less  useful,  had  the  whole  of  thi 
Tenant  story  been  omitted.  To  say  nothing  of  the  nnnatnralnessof  thi 
character,  and  the  exceptional  character  of  his  experience,  it  is  ti* 
much  a  digression  from  the  avowed  object  of  the  work,  which  wii  ^ 
exhibit  the  contrasted  results  of  following  reason  or  choosing  &ith  li 
a  guide  and  a  light.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  ooneeming  thi 
chapters  vii.  and  viii.  which  are  well  enough  taken  simply  as  eiiaji^'^ 
the  one  on  the  excellency  of  the  Bible,  and  the  other  on  the  genioi  * 

•  The  Two  Lights  by  the  author  of  "Struggles  for  Life."    London:  W.*'- 
O.  Cash.    Dublin:  Hodges  &  Smith.    Edinburgh:  John  Mensiet.    1656. 
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ieyi«m  and  bigotry, — but  tbey  eeem  to  us  out  of  place  in  tbis  book. 
ter  all  it  maj  not  be  quite  fair  to  take  exception  to  tbe  digreeaive 
1  diaciirBive  cbaracter  of  the  work  before  ug.  Tbe  autbor  bad  an 
doubted  right  to  frame  it  aooording  to  his  own  plan,  and  we  ought 
t  therefore  to  find  femlt  because  he  has  not  followed  the  course  we 
sold  have  counselled,  bad  be  consulted  us  on  tbe  subject.  There  ia 
od  seDsible  writing  in  every  page,  although  many  pages  seem  scarcely 
levant  to  tbe  avowed  aim  of  the  volume. 

W%  select  a  paragraph  for  quotation,  which  requires  no  insight  into 
ie  story  to  make  it  intelligible,  and,  we  hope,  useful : 

*  Ooe  of  the  strangest  ▼agaries  of  the  poor  tossed  and  troubled  hnman  mind  is 
Kn  in  the  pietjr  of  scepticism.  It  professes  great  admiration  of  the  works  of 
[kity ;  sings  in  poetic  strains  about  tlie  incense  of  worship  in  the  great  temple  of 
Ittare,  with  its  sun-lit  roof  and  flower-strewn  floor;  finds  topics  for  profitable  re- 
Ittkm  in  rivers,  rocks,  corn-fields,  and  monntains;  reads  homilies  of  intellectual 
tpansion  and  moral  refinement,  bj  tympathj  with  the  sublime  and  beautiful  that 
•vywhere  meet  the  eje  of  the  traveUer;  and  affects  pity  for  the  poor  'sabbata- 
Ass,* — the  serfs  of  tradition,  the  children  of  prejudice,  the  devotees  of  gloom! — 
lb  are  shot  np,  like  so  many  prisoners,  in  their  heated  and  unhealthy  churches 
■i  ehapels,  uttering  vain  repetitions,  or  listening  to  wordy  discourses,  without 
idttr  life  or  meaning.  That  thousands  of  voung  people  are  carried  away  by  this 
|>Hiial  piety  of  a  Christless  creed,  notwitostai^ing  the  uely  fact,  of  which  of 
they  are  not  aware,  that  the  whole  thing  is  only  the  old  offence  of  the  first 
n,  who  tried  to  hide  themselves  from  God  among  the  trees  of  the  garden 

he  had  planted,  is  by  no  means  surprising.     Grove-worship, — the  dictate  of 

Iptr  and  guilt,  instead  of  that  of  love  and  reconciliation, — had  its  origin  in  the 

(pottacy  of  the  first  human  pair;  was  found  in  the  ancient  nations  of  Canaan ; 

b  mstitoted  bj  the  rationalistic  portion  of  the  Jews  in  the  horrid  rites  of 

lUoeh;  and  reached  its  culminating  point, — with  certain  modifications  in  its  pro- 

pM|  oecasioned  by  time  and  place, — in  the  Druidism  of  ancient  Gaul  and  Britan- 

lii^  under  whose  tutelage  naked  and  painted  savages  admired  the  beauties  of 

mittion,  and  human  blood,  shed  in  sacrifice,  reddene(l  the  flower-strewn  floor  of 

%i  grand  temple  of  Nature  I    Words  deceive  men ;  pictures  of  the  ideal  cheat  them 

4hMlity;  the  poetry  of  fancy  is  accepted  instead  of  the  power  of  truth;  and  that 

iMefc  might  6e, — were  the  human  mind  in  its  normal  condition, — ^is  at  once  em- 

lind  as  that  which  is,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  which  has  overspread  the 

iM:  and  so,  as  the  logical  result,  our  Leonards, — sciolists,  wingless  poets,  and 

S>phers- to-be,  reach  the  honourable  distinction  of  Druids  in  the  noviciate! 
'  it  if  a  sublime  degree  for  educated  English  youths  at  this  period  of  the 
8  history."— P.  29. 

The  following  sentences  bear  on  tbe  same  subject: 

*Then, — after  this  consciousness  of  God  and  reconciliation, — then  is  the  time  to 
fi  forth  and  gaze  with  rapture  upon  the  thousand  beauties,  grandeurs,  and 
tiinities  of  creation;  then  the  true  worshippers  worship  the  Father  in  Spirit;  then 
4ili^t  of  revelation  imparts  significance  to  the  things  which  are  made,  and  the 
■1^7  spectator  rejoices  in  Him  who  built  the  mountains,  stretched  out  the  verdant 
|m,  and  gave  to  the  rose  its  beauty  and  fragrance.  8nch  a  man  as  this  mar 
|*Jiil  the  forest  safely,  for  he  is  in  no  danger  of  trying  to  cover  his  nakedness  with 
« haves;  that  has  been  done  already  with  a  costlier  robe,  '^he  sentimental  piety 
if  Sieptidsm  knows  nothing  of  all  this.  Nor  can  it,  for  it  everses  the  order  of 
^jdom,  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  refuses  a  safe  guide  in  :■  perilous  journey,  and 
VU  a  taper  with  which  to  search  for  the  sun." — P.  33. 

Some  chapters  of  tbe  book  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  expression 
^  exposition  of  sentiments  of  a  deeply  religious  cast;  and  there  are 
^Bie  paragraphs  evidently  intended  to  give  the  reader  a  favourable 
^es  of  the  pre- millennial  hypothesis.  On  that  subject  we  do  not  here 
Miter,  and  only  remark  that  the  author  might  have  seen  bow  little 
'M  to  promote  tbe  credit  of  bis  favourite  yiews  as  to  tbe  personal 
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reign  could  be  a  few  passing  words  in  a  work  ayowedlj  writtm 
for  another  purpose.  The  author  of  ^* Struggles  for  Life"  bai 
a  good  right  to  advocate,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  the  scheme  of 
doctrine  he  deems  scriptural,  but  he  is  not  well  advised  when  he  mikii 
such  a  fiction  as  ^^  The  Two  Lights  *'  the  vehicle  for  propagating  theia. 
We  would  say  the  same  thing  although  we  adopted  the  author's  viewi 
of  the  millennium,  the  last  judgment,  and  other  such  topics.  Wi 
should  say  that  the  author  had  weakened  the  moral  influence  « 
his  history  of  Ashby  and  Leonard,  without  recommending  his*owi 
theory,  or  proving  the  superiority  of  his  exposition  of  the  Book  c 
Revelation  to  other  schemes  of  interpretation.  The  author  is  evideotl; 
capable  of  writins^  with  vigour  and  effect,  and  if  he  had  wrought  « 
the  materials  of  this  volume,  with  additional  matter  he  may  easily  m 
he  would  have  produced  two  works,  each  having  its  own  distinetif 
character  and  purpose,  but  both  of  them  fitted  to  promote  the  cause  i 
true  religion.  We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  circumstaiM 
under  which  the  volume  before  us  has  been  prepared,  but,  judging  froi 
internal  evidence,  we  should  say  that  the  author  in  his  effort  to  embo^ 
his  conception  of  the  '^Two  Lights"  in  the  history  of  Ashby  tm 
Leonard,  found  that  he  might  interweave  some  short  essays  and  tnui 
of  thought,  of  which,  no  doubt,  his  portfolio  contains  abundance,  and  I 
the  reader  finds  himself  advancing  through  the  book,  but  making  ad| 
progress  towards  the  final  winding  up  of  the  story.  He  is  thereM 
tempted  to  skip  the  chapters  that  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  otf 
rative,  and  when  he  finds  Ashby  a  fortunate  and  happy  man,  and  U 
friend  Leonard,  after  his  terrible  discipline,  ^*  converted,"  and  nnmbsni 
among  the  Christian  disciples,  he  is  disposed  to  say,  ^^  all  is  well  tU 
ends  well,"  and  the  last  chapter,  which  brings  to  view  the  autWi 
sentiments  on  the  part  the  Jews  are  to  take  in  the  conversion  of  th 
world,  and  similar  subjects,  he  thinks  one  too  many. 


APOSTACY  FROM  PROTESTANTISM  TO  POPERY. 

Fkw  studies  are  more  interesting  to  minds  of  adequate  grasp  than  thoi 
connected  with  the  history  of  Christianity.  That  history  is  in  a  gnt 
measure  a  history  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity ;  but  a  philosopU 
cal  student  will  not  be  content  with  m.erely  tracing  the  facts  of  deepM 
ing  and  widening  corruption  from  the  age  of  primitive  purity  down  ti 
the  actual  Christendom  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  a  student  wi 
inquire  into  the  cattsea — recondite  or  obvious— of  the  <diange8  Ai 
passed  on  the  external  form  of  the  church. — He  will  mark  the  inflMM 
of  systems  of  philosophy  in  modifying  and  moulding  the  opinions  tb 
gained  currency  at  different  periods.  He  will  trace  the  effect  of  potti 
cal  circumstances  as  often  potent  to  repress  truth,  to  bias  jodgineBt,  t 
countenance  error,  to  secularize  the  spirit  of  professors.  It  will  \ 
clear  to  such  a  student  of  history  that  corruptions  did  not  come  in  wil 
an  overflowing  flood,  i  ut  were  slowly,  silently,  insidiously  introdnea 
so  that  it  was  only  by  comparing  two  distant  epochs, — the  eariieal  tf 
the  latest, — that  the^extent  of  defection  from  a  pnre  fikith  and  a  ho 
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jnctioe  oonld  be  measured.  An  interesting  branch  of  this  study  of 
fteptst  is  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  Divine  wisdom  has 
Movefmled  the  errors  of  the  great  leaders  of  opinion, — the  so-called 
i^ghtf  of  the  ehnrch,— as  to  bring  good  out  of  the  evil.  Superstitious 
prinoos,  and  haughty  prelates,  and  admired  Fathers  of  the  church,  have 
ken  the  eonservators  of  the  Scriptures, — the  channels  through  which 
fce  streams  of  ancient  knowledge  have  flowed  down  to  these  later  ages ; 
or  had  it  not  been  for  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  treasures 
I  left  stored  up  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries,  our  annals  of  the 
iff  remote  past  wonld  have  presented  only  a  melancholy  blank.  In  the 
Bdst  of  the  mediaeval  darkness,  how  bright  are  those  solitary  stars 
Irt  rose  and  shone  one  after  another,  like  beacons  along  the  line  of 
k  oentnries !  We  do  not,  perhaps,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  our  own 
Ifdif  and  Tyndale,  enough  admire  them  and  others  who  shone  with 
Iteoely  inferior  lustre.  They  were  indeed  burning  and  shining  lights, 
id  considering  the  darkness  of  their  day,  they  were  indeed  wonder- 
dj  enlightened.  It  is  saying  but  little  to  affirm  that,  amid  the  blaze 
f  gospel  light  in  our  day  and  nation,  the  most  illustrious  of  our  learned 
iitera  can  never  rival  the  distinction  that  belongs  to  them.  Our  best 
leobgians  live  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  know  and  love  the  Bible ; 
id  they  have  studied  and  acquired  their  high  station  with  the  help  of 
I  possible  advantages  and  encouragements.  Those  morning  stars  that 
ihtted  in  the  Reformation  shed  their  rays  upon  the  gross  darkness 
pvywhere  spread  around  them,  and  had  the  mists  of  prejudice  and 
urion  to  struggle  through,  with  few  to  sympathise  with  them.  But 
led  was  with  them,  and  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  bless- 
igi  incalculable. 

If  this  be  the  true  state  of  matters,  what  shall  we  think  of  those 
lea — onr  contemporaries — our  nineteenth  century  scholars  and  di- 
fines,  who  have  been  trained  under  the  selectest  influences  of  Christi- 
■ity, — the  Protestantism  of  our  highly-fiivoured  native  land, — have 
fes  time  ranked  among  our  firm  adherents  to  scriptural  truth,  and 
kre  then  followed,  as  a  more  excellent  way,  the  dogmas  and  idolatries 
rfthe  Roman  Catholic  church  ! 

We  cannot  now  pursue  the  line  of  thought  this  question  suggests, 
bit  there  is  surely  a  marked  distinction  between  the  means  iA  informa- 
tioo  enjoyed  among  ourselves,  and  in  some  other  countries  scarcely 
Wirior  to  Great  Britain  in  this  respect,  and  those  dark  lands  where 
bswledge  is  kept  under  lock  and  key,  where  mental  activity  is 
kwned  upon,  and  where  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion  is 
dllj  denied,  and  practically  unknown.  Between  ourselves  and  such 
iiksppy  people  there  must  also  be  a  wide  difference  in  point  of  moral 
mpoiisibility.  Their  sins  of  ignorance, — not  wilful,  but  necessitated 
mogh  circumstances, — involve  a  degree  of  criminality  slight  and 
tririal  compared  with  the  guilt  we  incur  if  we  sin  against  the  light  that 
liiifies  on  us  with  noon>day  effulgence.  It  is  well  that  we  are  not  called 
to  estimate  the  turpitude  of  each  man's  sin  ;  for  we  are  incapable  of 
inning  a  graduated  scale  of  guilt ;  but  without  attempting  any  such 
^resamptnons  task,  it  may  be  permitted  ns  to  say,  that  in  the  judg- 
lent  of  the  divine  equity,  the  poor  Russian  priest,  educated  under  the 
ifluenoe  of  his  so  called  orthodox  apostolic  church,  who  scarcely  knows 
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whftt  the  woni  ProteaUnt  reallj  meani,  ftnd  who  dings  to  tb«  ritai  tt  \ 
bifl  own  church — vrrora  and  all — with  the  tenaoitj  of  one  vfao  hnoiri  if   | 
MblTUion  nowhere  but  io  her  pal«;    and  the  Englifh  perrni,  wlmt' 
yontli  has  been  spent  in  the  bosom  of  tks  Protestant  ehureh,  fend  wbc* 
manhood  has  witnessed  »  good  confession   of  ndherenoe  to  it,— ui 
who,  after  all,  sinks  into  the  lap  of  Rone, — jes,  we  »y,  in  the  jnilg- 
ment  of  the  divine  equity,  the  sins  of  tbe  former  an  ligfat  eunjani  J 
with  those  of  the  latter. 


'*  I  AM  the  resnrrection  and  tbe  life,  and  he  that  beliereth  in  ms,  t1 
be  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  Itreth  and  believeth  1 
me  shall  DBTer  die.     Believest  thon  thisl  "~^obn  xi.  2S,  26. 

The  mystery  of  life  and  the  mystery  of  death  are  equally  ii 
table.     In  reality  the  mystery  is  one.     Did  we  know  what  life  i^  «*i 
should  know  what  death  is,  and  as  wa  comprehend  not  the  ooe,  ni ' ' 
do  we  the  other. 

And  yet  many  people  acArcelj  admit  their  own  ignoranoe  of  liljd 
and  death.     Life!    Don't  we  know  what  it  is 7    Are  not  we  ^fcf 
Have  we  not  .living  bodies,  and  living  souls?    Have  we  not  sensa 
afl^tions,  memory,  hopes,  fears,  pleasures,  pains  ?    Do  not  these  thiofil 
indicate  life,  and  is  not  death  the  close  of  this  state  of  ezistenee,  ■' 
we  shall  oease  to  breathe, — cenae  to  move,  dose  our  eyes,  and  be  ■■  1 

Sneh  are  tbe  shallow,  imperfect,  and  miatakett  notions  of  men  «U  1 
mistake  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death,  for  what  life  and  death  rcslijr  I 
are.  How  easily  we  impose  on  oarselves  with  words  whid>  oftcMT'l 
Mver  our  ignorance,  and  confuse  our  thoughts  than  desriy  expreas  tin  1 
trnth  and  reality  of  things.  Life,  what  is  it, — the  life  of  the  body,— 
the  life  of  the  spirit, — the  union  of  both  in  our  oompoand  b«ng  ? 


REPLY  TO  "  A  LOVER  OF  CONSISTENCY." 

M>.  BDrroH, 

I  was  somewhat  pained  to  read  a  letter  in  last  monA's   I 
Magaxine  bearing  the  above  signature.     Tbe  writer  attempts  to  fdlew  I 
up  an  artide  of  your  own  in  the  previous  number,  which  you  deaignated 
"  A  word  in  Seaoon  "  for  &milies  about  to  leave  the  dty  for  auBmer 
qoarten,  and  in  which  there  is  much  excellent  eouneel.  coupled  with 
some  remarks  of  an  ironical  cliaraoter,  most  unosnal  for  you,  and  i 
likely  to  serve  the  excellent  purpose  you  had  in  view. 

Yoor  correspondent  makes  an  attack  upon  his  felloir  Cliriatiaw 
wbo,  when  from  home  visiting  their  rehitions,  do  not  oondnet  them- 
selves towards  the  Independent  clinreh  of  the  town  they  tcmj  TiKit  eois- 
litleiUtj/,  as  he  imagines  ;  and  he  launches  forth  into  a  seriea  of  tueoam- 
tioDs  against  these  "  Dehultera,"  who  are  guilty  of  sneh  "  deplunUe 
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ioitufles  of  ineonustency;'*  he  holds  up  his  hands  and  exclahns, 
^'Alai!  Sir,"  and  ^^  Ah !  me," — and  with  ^^  sorrow  of  heart"  he  says, 
(altiiough  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !)  ho  '^  hangs  down  his  head  and 
k  Uiuihes  with  burning  shame ! " 

After  adducing  his  ^^  eases*'  in  illustration  of  this  sad  indictment,  he 
oloMs  by  charging  these  recusants  from  Independent  principles  with 
king  guilty,  by  their  conduct  and  example,  of  **  damaging  public 
cbneter," — *'^  marring  usefulness," — '^  wounding  feelings," — '^  putting 
A  ftnmbling-block  before  the  way  of  inquirers," — and  *'  doing  grievous 
ifijary  to  themselves."  Now,  Sir,  what  is  all  this  about  ?  If  there  is 
»daM  amongst  us  (of  which  he  has  given  some  illustrative  ^  cases"  so 
ikffuhrly  itrfdidUnUy)  really  guilty  of  such  a  black  catalogue  of  sins, 
ilia  truly  matter  for  grief  aud  lamentation ;  but  if  it  is,  as  I  shall  show, 
Ik  product  only  of  an  imagination  either  wofuUy  afflicted  with  the 
[ittrowest  bigotry,  or, — as  charity  would  rather  suppose, — mentally 
'iiiordered— then,  your  correspondent  has  indeed  cause  to  hang  his  head 
isd  blush,  not  for  others,  but  for  himself  I 

Let  us  see. — His  principal  ^  case"  is  that  of  a  ''  husband  and  wife," 
vho,  when  on  a  visit  to  her  relations  in  a  country  town,  accompany 
ttem  to  their  place  of  worship  instead  of  frequenting  the  Independent 
chpel  so  often  as  he  would  adjudge  right.  Now,  it  may  afford  your 
eDfre^K>ndent  some  gratification  to  learn,  that  I  take  his  charges  under 
lUs  head  as  aimed  directly  at  myself ;  and  while  I  regret  paying  snch 
a  cauorum*  and  false  accuser  of  the  brethren  the  compliment  of  a  reply, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  and  your  readers  the  facts  of  the 
€Me,  that  you  and  they  may  be  guarded  against  giving  heed  to  the 
grumbling  epistles  of  such  reckless  and  uncharitable  correspondents. 

My  wife  and  I  are  members  of  one  of  our  city  churches.     I  occasion- 

aOy  aooompany  her  on  a  visit  to  her  father's  house.     All  her  relations 

aie  warm  and  devoted  members  of  another  section  of  the  Christian 

Aarch, — vis.,  the  Free  church.     Previous  to  her  marriage,  she  too  was 

a  nember  of  that  church.     As  a  worshipper  there,  she  had  received 

her  first  religious  impressions,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Disruption 

period,  and  her  attachment  to  the  church  of  her  fathers  became  sincere 

and  ardent.     When  she  became  my  wife,  aud  accompanied  me  to  the 

city,  she  cheerfully  attached  herself  to  the  church  of  which  her  husband 

iras  a  member ;  and  soon  came  to  appreciate  and  prefer  our  principles 

and  practice  as  a  denomination.     In  doing  so,  however,  she  did  not 

eease^  I  rejoice  to  say,  to  cherish  affectionate  recollections  of  the  house 

of   Ood  where  she  had  worshipped  from  childhood;    and  when  she 

▼isited  her  early  home,  I  should  have  had  cause  indeed  to  blush  if  I 

could  not  have  sympathised  with  her  feelings  on  such  an    occasion. 

Would  it  have  tended  to  draw  her  and  her  relations  closer  to  us  in 

feelings  and  opinion  had  I  then  been  unwilling  that  she  should  gratify 

her  best  and  holiest  feelings  by  worshipping  with  her  kindred,  or  re* 

fused  to  aooompany  her  thither  ?     Would  it  not  rather  have  had  a 

dire<^y  opposite  effect,  had  I,  in  the  spirit  of  your   correspondent, 

dnkwn  over  her  spirit  on  such  a  sacred  occasion  the  cold  shadow  of  a 

n^toerable  sectarian  bigotry  ?     Your  correspondent  keeps  back  these  facts, 

— for  I  cannot  doubt  his  knowledge  of  them, — and  then  broadly  asserts 

— (whether  in  the  exercise  of  that  *^  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil**  1 
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leave  his   conscience  to  tell  him,)  that  we  forsook  the  Indepeoiieit 
chapel  hecause  the  other  place  of  worship  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  ^ it- 
shionable"  congregation.      It  is  pitiful  to  find  one  capable  of  tbM 
grossly  and  deliberately  misrepresenting  his  fellow  Christians,  and  eon- 
tent  with  nothing  short  of  publishing  his  false  accusations  to  the  world! 
I  conclude  by  assuring  you,  Sir,  that  my  past  conduct  as  an  Inde* 
pendent,  will  stand  comparison  with  your  correspondent's.    I  have  ahnji 
considered  it  not  more  a  duty  than  a  privilege  to  worship  with  nj 
Congregational  brethren  when  happening  to  spend  the  Sabbath  froa 
home;  and  often  have  had  my  spirit  refreshed  in  communion  witkl 
the  simple  and  earnest  brethren  connected  with  oar  country  ^irebei 
I  have  never  done  so  in  a  ^^  patronizing  "  spirit,  for  I  always  ielt  tlnll 
was  the  party  benefited  in  such  cases.    But  while  I  thus  speak  and  fed, 
I  am  prepared  to  defend  to  the  last  my  liberty  in  this  matter  whereef  I 
am  now  accused,  and  as  I  think  most  unjustly.     No  one  appreoiilM 
more  highly  than  I  do  the  weekly  observance  of  the  Lord's  SvppHi 
not  in  the  letter  but  the  spirit ; — but  that  is  not  an  imperauve  ami 
of  the  creed  of  any  Independent  church  now,  except  it  may  still  be  beU 
binding  in  all  cases  in  the  church  where  your  correspondent  exerts  n 
influence !    It  is  indeed  not  recognised  amongst  our  own  churches  sovA 
of  the  Tweed,  and,  generally,  north  of  the  Dee,  and  I  shall  ever  nun; 
my  protest  against  your  correspondent's  attempt  to  bind  others  in  tklj 
swaddling  bands  which  somewhat  disfigured  the  childhood  of  our  de* 
nomination,  and  from  which  he  has  not  yet  escaped. 

Ah  Ikdxpevmuit. 


A  TWILIGHT  THOUGHT. 

So  gentlv  and  so  tenderly 
Night  8  shadows  round  us  close ; 

So  trustfully  and  calmly  sinks 
All  nature  to  repose : 

As  if  with  love  ineffable, 

With  yearning  o*er  it,  deepy 
Gkxl  took  His  earth  within  His  arms, 
And  cradled  it  to  sleep. 
1/ay  17M,  1858.  *     J.  P.  F. 
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Selection  8  FROM  THE  CoRRBSFONDBNCB  is  possible  to  do,  holding  the  mi^^ 

OF  R.  E.  H.  Grbtson,  Esq.    Edited  coarse  between  the  lore  of  trath,  ^ 

by  the  author  of  *The  Eclipse  of  the  does  of  charity.'*    These  wwo*  * 

Faith.'    In  two  volumes.    London :  the  amiable  and  sifted  Pascal  esp^ 

Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longman,  our  own  temper  of  mind  in  reference  ^ 

and  Roberts.    1857.  the  two  rolumes  lying  before  m  ^J^ 

riew.     We  hare  s^om  met  wis** 

"Let  us  treat  them  as  mercifully  as  it  work  which  might  be  subjected  to  ser^ 
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rithont  the  violation  of  the 
nth,"  than  these  letters :  bat 
I  leldoni  perused  any  pro- 
a  religions  cast  presenting 
urns  to  the  *'  dues  of  charity  " 
ion's  letters.  The  editor, 
eed  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
I  modest  and  candid  preface, 
le  Teader*s  lenient  jadgment, 
ind  that  the  Ughtnets  charac- 
iny  of  his  pages,  and  which 
t  object  to,  was  advisedly 
to  allnre  young  readers,  and 
e  repulsireiiess  which  other- 
bave  belonged  to  two  volumes 
otters.  We  are  disposed  to 
ipology,  and  give  the  author 
or  good  intention,  whatever 
dk  of  the  success  of  his  ex- 
We  admit  the  importance  of 
e  dryness  and  drowsiness  of 
It  by  a  sally  of  humour,  or 

anecdote,  or  a  **  vein  of /mt- 
r  these  things  sweeten  the 
re  may  use  another  figure, 
:  arrow  of  conviction,  and 
I  unerring  directness  to  the 
mnch  for  the  *'  dues  of  cha- 
low  a  word  or  two  prompted 
•e  of  truth." 

ve  the  author  of  these  letters 
have  written  them  without 
of  humour,  and  droll  stories, 
lociations,  and  laughable  in- 
rspersed  with  the  graver  mat- 
iges.  The  light  matter  flows 
iously  from  bis  pen  as  the 
md  dignified ;  and  he  could, 
,  no  more  repress  the  former 
lid  withhold  the  latter,  when 
I  to  write  with  a  specific  pur- 
ith  a  real  or  supposed  cor- 
in  his  mind's  eye.  After  all, 
it  these  letters  contain  pas- 
merry  or  trivial  complexion 
mpetent  judge  will  find  fault 
It  is  rather  the  mntimehf 
1  of  incongruous  images  along 
n  the  midst  of,  passages  of 

awful  truth.  The  effect  is 
Analogous  to  what  we  might 
1  be  the  appearance  of  a  har- 
ng  the  audience  when  a  fu- 
»n  was  delivered,  or  in  a  court 
en  a  criminal  accused  of  a 
ne  stood  at  the  bar.     The 

of   the  buffoon   would   be 

ofiend  every  one  who  had 
of  propriety,  but  should  he 
er  and  joke,  it  would  be  in- 
Such,  we  confess,  is  some- 
ffect  upon  us  of  the  introduc- 
queer  story,  when  our  heart 
i;.ive  been  moved  by  some 


"  high  argument,**  or  solemn  appeal ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  author's  apology,  we 
wish  he  had  written — if  he  could  have 
written — so  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it. 

The  able  and  excellent  author  of  these 
letters  must,  ere  this,  be  somewhat  ac- 
customed to  the  charge  of  using  a  jocu- 
lar stylo  where  a  grave  one  was  looked 
for.  So  long  ago  at  least  as  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Essays  in  a  collected  form, 
(1850)  he  had  occasion  to  take  up  and 
answer  the  allegation  of  apparent  levity 
with  which  be  had  treated  certain  theo- 
logical subjects.  For  that  style  he 
could  offer  no  apology,  being  persuaded 
til  at  the  doctrines  so  treated  were  per- 
nicious errors ;  and  that  the  style  adopt- 
ed was  well  suited  to  confute  them. 
Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  on  this 
point. 

'^  A  general  defence  of  the  style  I 
have  adopted  will  be  found,  in  several 
places,  in  the  Elssays  themaelves.  For 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
though  not  convinced  that  ridicule  is 
the  test  of  truth,  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  often  an  excellent  instrument  for  con- 
futing error;  and  he  who  wishes  to  see 
this  point  conclusively  argued  may  con- 
sult the  eleventh  of  the  Provincial  Let- 
ters. That  shield  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  writers  who  can  say  that  they 
have  written  with  Pascal's  honesty, 
though  they  can  make  little  pretensions 
to  Pascal's  genius."^ Preface,  p.  xL 

So  far  as  this  defence  may  apply  to 
the  letters  before  us,  we  are  most  will- 
ing the  author  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  it.  And  we  are  far  from  identi- 
fying the  genial  smile  of  our  letter 
writer  with  irreverence  towards  sacred 
things,  and  admit  that  the  odd  mixture 
of  the  serious  with  the  ridiculous  that 
sometimes  appears  in  his  pages  may  be 
owing  to  the  follies  of  others  he  brings 
to  view,  rather  than  to  any  grotesque 
jumble  of  his  own  making.  We  may 
apply  to  him  his  apology  for  Thomas 
Fuller :  ^*  fie  spoke  only  as  he  felt ;  and 
thongh  we  may  think  that  another  mode 
of  speech  would  have  been  more  proper, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  mankind  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  consent  to  rank  the 
facetia  of  Fuller  on  grave  subjects,  with 
the  profane  heartless  witticisms  of  those 
with  whom  nothing  is  sacred,  and  who 
speak  lightly  because  they  feel  lightly. 
His  whole  life,  and  even  his  whole 
writings,  prove  him  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  genuine  veneration  for  all  that 
is  divine,  and  genuine  sympathy  with 
all  that  is  human." — Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

We  doabt  not  the  playful   humour 
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bnndttg  oDtlrrepreBsiblT  and  inexhanst- 
ibly  in  these  letters  will  greatly  please 
the  class  of  readers  the  author  wished 
to  captivate,  and  we  would  not  selfishly 
wish  he  had  always  written  with  the 
gravity  that  would  have  been  to  onr 
taste.  Tet  we  are  pretty  well  assnred 
that  his  arguments  against  deism,  ra- 
tionalism, and  other  forms  of  error, 
would  have  lost  none  of  their  pungency, 
although  he  had  reined  in  his  fancy,  and 
dismissed  some  of  the  grotesque  images 
that  offered  themselves  to  his  notice. 
We  have  little  sympathy  with  certain 
reviewers  who  have  expatiated  on  the 
unsptritual  character  of  Mr.  Rogers'  re- 
ligion, and  have  taken  exception  to  the 
unreality  of  his  sentiments.  But  we 
sincerely  wish  he  had  given  less  occasion 
to  complain  of  his  want  of  deep  earnest- 
ness, and  warm  human  sympathy  to- 
wards erring  minds.  We  wish  there 
had  been  no  ground  for  the  reviewers 
referred  to  using  such  phraseology  as 
**the  scolding  theology  of  modem  or- 
thodoxy," for  whatever  may  be  the  real 
animus  of  such  writers,  many  of  their 
readers  will  have  their  hearts  doubly 
barr^  against  the  truth  of  Ood,  by  the 
prejudice  so  awakened  or  strengthened. 
An  author  who  does  not  impress  his 
readers  with  a  conviction  of  his  own 
deep  earnestness,  deprives  himself  of 
half  his  strength.  How  can  a  sincere 
doubter  or  an  honest  inquirer  be  helped 
out  of  his  difficulties  by  one  who  beats 
him  on  the  head  with  hard  logic,  laugh- 
ing all  the  while  at  the  conmsion  and 
pain  of  the  sufferer? 

We  dwell  the  more  upon  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  style  and  manner  of  these 
letters,  because  that  is  really  the  chief 
thing  a  reviewer  has  to  consider.  So 
far  as  the  two  volumes  before  us  offer 
contributions  to  the  christian  argument 
against  deists  and  others,  we  accept 
them  thankfully,  but  the  actual  value  of 
the  offering  may  be  enhanced  by  its 
power  and  pathos,  or  may  be  lessened 
by  blemishes  in  the  execution.  We 
deem  it  a  kindness  to  the  author,  and 
but  justice  to  the  cause  of  truth  he  ad- 
vocates, not  to  praise  him  unduly,  and 
honestly  to  call  a  fault  a  fault,  if  such 
we  are  compelled  to  reckon  it.  We  call 
to  mind  the  words  of  quaint  Herbert — 

**  Laugh  not  too  much ;  the  witty  man  laughs 

least; 
For  wit  is  news  only  to  ignoranoe.** 

If  the  author  should  reply  to  this  by 
another  quotation  from  the  same  autho- 
rity— 


«*  All  things  are  big  wHh  jest;  nothi 

\Aain 
But  may  be  witty  if  thou  hast  the  v 

We  have  only  to  say  that  it  is 
wit  we  object  to ;  it  is  the  apj 
of  it  in  the  wrong  place :  it  is  i 
rage  committed  npon  our  sent 
cornm  and  reverence  for  sacre 
— that  we  protest  against.  Thi 
from  whom  we  borrowed  the 
sentence  of  this  article  had  a  wii 
and  caustic  as  it  was  brilliant, 
cal  never  introduced  it  to  wo 
weak,  or  to  distress  the  sino 
reserved  it  for  hypocrites  ax 
guides,  who  deceived  the  peo; 
away  the  key  of  knowledge,  anc 
gain  of  their  pretended  godline 

After  all,  we  have  great  pic 
saying  that,  notwithstanding  tl 
ment  to  which  we  have  referr 
letters  are  well  worth  reading, 
be  read  again  and  again.  T 
serious  and  argumentative  le 
**  The  Christian  evidences,"  to 
cipient  neologist,"  "On  Prayc 
the  Atonement,"  ^To  a  Dei 
others  on  equally  interesting 
evince  great  acuteness,  and 
mastery  of  the  polemical  wea] 
these  letters  have  any  specific 
is,  as  we  have  already  hmted,  a 
kindly  and  respectful  treatmei 
various  errorists  the  author  en* 
We  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  s 
that  he  seems  to  aim  rather 
them  wrong  than  to  irtn  th< 
course  he  may  sav,  my  aim  wi 
fute  their  errors,  \  did  not  wt 
hearts,  till  their  heads  were  rigl 
good,  and  yet  *'he  that  com 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  w; 
save  a  soul  from  death."  If  er 
deadly  it  is  not  worth  while  rel 
and  if  the  errorist  be  not  our 
we  need  not  pray  for  him  and  ^ 
him ;  but  if  he  is,  we  may  go 
way  in  leading  him  to  the  i 
proofs  of  onr  affection  and  s] 
How  touching  are  the  wordi 
concerning  an  inquiring  errorist 
beholding  him  loved  him,  and  i 
thing  thou  lackest."  Had  the 
more  of  the  heart  and  mind  of 
ter,  they  would  oftener  melt  tl 
rate,  and  convince  the  heretic, 
claim  the  wanderer  from  trul 
did  not  intend  to  say  anything 
the  manner  of  these  letters,  yet 
back  upon  us  whether  we  wil 
Sed  htBC  hactenus. 

The  contents  of  these  toIq 
too  miscellaneous  to  admit  of  oi 
any  intelligible  acconnt  of  them 
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is  notiee  far  br^ond  iu  pro- 
Eren  a  list  of  the  letters, 
)jeet8  as  indieated  in  the 
ifibrd  no  adaqnate  idea  of 

ome  fine  ptoyful  reasoning 
leels  as  homeopathy,  me»- 

The  serio-comic  vein  of 
tits  admirably  snch  discos- 
eptkal  as  the  admirers  of 
I  may  deem  him,  they  can- 
f  with  him.  He  refutes 
RBile,  and  heaps  arguments 
as  if  he  had  plenty  of  them ; 
leCrays  so  mneh  of  what  a 
;  or  mesmerist  would  call 
I,  that  to  charge  him  with 
Id  deem  a  snAdent  refata- 
■soning.  Some  of  the  let- 
to  friends  in  affliction  we 
ly.  They  are  in  a  tmdtr 
ir  estimsition  of  this  coUeo- 
ITS  had  been  higher,  had 
larger  proportion  of  them 

the  heart  of  the  author, 
1  to  the  heart  of  the  reader, 
e  remarks  we  have  made 
ters  as  not  graye  enough 
enough,  may  expose  us  to 
'  judging  the  author  by  a 
ira  than  he  chooses  to  be 
He  reminds  us  that  his 
ist  of  letten,  not  of  a  regn- 
-that  they  partake  of  the 
le  and  subject, — of  manner 
>eiltting  an  extended  cor- 
and  that  occasional  light- 
>f  being  attributed  to  them 
^t  be  claimed  as  a  beauty 
aendation.    Well,  we  hare 

to  be  pleased,  and  hare 
censure  by  admitting  the 
apology,  and  ascribe  to  the 
the  praise  of  great  rersa- 
Bss,  and  wit;  moreorer,  we 
mg  our  masterly  defenders 
rad  able  expounders  of  it. 
imes  stand  a  test  which, 
un  be  applied,  is  a  strong 
itantial  excellence.  It  is 
's  letters  improve  upon  a 
g,  and  we  doubt  not  many 
ippear  to  advantage  after 
»ird  time  or  oftener.  We 
!>owper'8  letters,  and  their 
iplicity  and  natural  grace 

with  every  fresh  perusal. 
iemee  of  the  poet,  however, 
ajide  correspondence,  and 
ban  we  are  sure  of  in  the 
,  as  R.  £.  H.  Oreyson  is  a 

the  names  of  his  corres- 
DO  better,  and  their  per- 
f  an   unsolved    problem. 


There  is  accordingly  too  much  of  the 
myth  about  these  letters  to  satisfy  us, 
and  therefore  the  magic  of  reality  can 
never  be  theirs,  nor  can  they  rule  our 
spirits  from  their  shadowy  abodes. 

We  have  found  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  find  short  extracts  suited  to  onr  pur- 
pose, but  have  selected  some  portions  of 
two  letters  addressed  to  a  proung  friend 
disposed  to  make  the  **  Discrepancies  ** 
in  scripture  a  reason  for  renouncing 
Christianity. 

**  Ton  tell  me  you  csanot  reconcile  til  the 
discrepancies  whiefa  may  be  detected  in  minute 
portions  of  the  aoriptnre  history,  snd  that  y<m 
tkertfore  feel  oompeUed  to  give  up  the  tmtti 
ofCtoristiaDityl 

*'  What  a  *  therefore'  is  that  I  I  pity  your 
lo^c.  Pardon  me,  but  between  your  pre- 
mises snd  the  oondusion  there  is  no  connex- 
ion in  the  world.  It  is  much  as  if  jmx  eaid, 
yon  cannot  demonstrate  the  compatibilitj  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  univeree  with  the 
Divine  oenevolenee,  and  CAere/bre,  yon  must 
become  an  atheist;  nay  it  is  really  as  absnrd 
as  if  yon  were  to  say  that  vtm  cannot  recon- 
cile all  tibe  diacrepandee  of  Enj^ish  historians, 
and  therefore  give  up  the  history  of  Eng- 
Und."— P.  270. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  three  courses  are  open« — ^The  first 
points  to  a  source  of  discrepancies, — the 
errors  of  transcribers;  the  second  ad- 
vises to  let  discrepancies  alone  till  data 
for  their  solution  are  obtained, — the 
third  *Ms  that  of  combining,  with  that 
abstinence  from  all  dogmatic  decision 
which  the  second  course  requires,  a 
reverential  remembrance  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  discrepancies,  once 
vehemently  insisted  on,  have  yielded  to 
further  investigation.  Hence  a  suspi- 
cion, at  all  events,  founded  on  induction, 
that  if  we  will  but  wait  with  a  little 
patience,  that  patience  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  satisfactory  solution.  Just  so  we 
act  when  we  meet  with  phenomena 
which  seem  to  shock  our  notions  of  the 
divine  benevolence,  in  the  department 
of  phvsical  inquiry ;  we  do  not  foolishly 
imagine  that  every  difficulty  we  meet 
with  that  we  cannot  solve  is  absolutely 
insoluble,  but  we  wait  with  confidence 
for  further  light.**— P.  281. 

The  last  extract  we  can  make  room 
for  is  from  a  letter  on  **  human  incon- 
sistencies,** and  we  quote  it  all  the  more 
willingly  that  it  closes  with  a  serious 
practical  refieetion. 

**  A  Scotch  fiiend  of  mine  was  recently  at 
a  public  dinner.  A  clergyman  of  the  town 
was  requested  to  *saj  grace.'  He  did  it 
with  nnusnal  propriety.  On  Mttine  down,  a 
yoong  man  wmspved  to  my  friaod,  with  all 
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the  aerioumefls  in  the  world,  *  A  devilish  good 
grace  that!' 

*^  Another,  talking  to  some  Scotch  *  An- 
drew Faireervice,*  whose  religious  ^assaranoe,' 
(in  more  than  one  sense,)  was  sach  that  he 

Srofessed  to  live  without  the  shadow  of  a 
oabt,  fear,  or  perplexity,  respecting  his 
spiritual  condition,  asked  him  whether  he 
really  meant  what  he  said? — *■  De*el  doot  it, 
mon.*  was  the  reply. 

'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Defoe  had  an 
unfeigned  respect  for  morality  and  religion, 
and  that  he  sincerely  designed  his  writings  to 
serve  both.  Yet  how  whimsical  the  practical 
inconsistency  which  led  him  to. suppose  that 
the  '  History  of  Moll  Flanders,*  of  *  Roxana. 
the  Fortunate  Mistress,'  of  *  Colonel  Jack,* 
could  by  any  possibility  answer  this  end!  One 
would  as  soon  expect  virtue  to  be  promoted 
by  the  *  prurient  discussions  of  cerUun  casu- 
ists whose  canooB  for  forming  a  superhuman 
purity  contain,  as  Fuller  wittilv  expresses  it, 
^  the  critidsms  of  all  obscenity.^ 

*'  I  met  with  a  droll  instance  of  practical 
inconsistency  the  other  day  in  a  sermon  <^ 
my  old  favourite  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  is  that 
on  the  *good  and  evil  tongue.'  He  takes 
occasion  to  illustrate  the  text,  *■  for  eveiy  idle 
word  we  must  give  account;'  and  he  does 
so  by  indulging  in  a  whole  paragraph  of  as 
idle  words  as  ever  came  out  of  a  preacher's 
mouth.  They  are  full  of  latin  (juotations, 
which  must  have  been  utterly  unmtelligible 
to  his  andience,  and  not  a  few  of  them  veiy 
solemnly  impertinent  had  they  been  other- 
wise. He  completes  a  long  tesselation  from 
the  Fathers  by  telling  his  wonderine  hearers, 
*  that  St.  Gregory  calls  every  wora  vain  or 
idle,  ^und  aut  ratione  justsB  necessitatb  aut 
intentionepisB  utilitatis  caret;  and  St.  Jerome 
calls  it  vain,  ouod  sine  utilitate  et  loquentis 
dicitur  et  anoientis, — which  profit  neither 
the  speaker  nor  the  hearer.'  He  then  duly 
confirms  it  by  St.  Chrysostom  and  Gregoiy 
Nyssen,  and  says  it  seems  intimated  in  thie 
word  »iMv  fiiftm^  or  fiiuM  ufyitl  Would 
that  all  inconsistencies  oif  men  were  as  trivial 
as  these.  But  how  shall  we  wonder  at  any, 
when  we  find  thousands  daily  indulging  m 
habits  which  they  themselves  are  persuaded 
wiU  ruin  them,  body  and  soul;  and  while 
professing  to  desire  happiness  above  all  things, 
nevertheless  persisting  in  walking  rieht  on 
with  their  eyes  open  in  a  path,  whicA  they 
know  beforehand  can  only  end  in  misery?" — 
Vol.  L,  p.  328. 


Ths  Touth*!  MAOAznrs,  1857,  Vol. 
X.  London:  John  Farquhar  Shaw. 
1858. 

The  Tonth'g  Magazine  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  oar  periodicals  devoted 
especially  to  the  young.  It  was  con- 
ducted on  excellent  principles,  with  con- 
aiderable  literary  ability,  and  with  skil- 
fnl  adaptation  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of 


thoughtful  and  promising  yonng 
It  was  owned  of  Qod  as  one 
Christian  agencies  employed  in 
up  the  rising  generation  in  the 
wisdom  and  tmth,  and  it  is  in 
to  calculate  how  much  good  it 
accomplished,  and  how  much  ev 
▼ented. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  it  foi 
time,  amid  the  multiplicity  ( 
claimants  apon  our  attention, 
glad  to  see  that  our  old  favou 
survives,  and  is  not  only  st 
Youth's  Magaaine,"  but  pre« 
own  youthful  appearance,  and  f 
the  same  healthy  tone  of  dear  t 
of  evangelical  truth,  making 
raried  contents  subservient  to  t 
aim  and  end  of  the  publication,- 
young  hearts  to  the  Saviour,  ai 
courage  and  instruct  those  w 
given  their  hearts  to  Hin 
a  continual  blessing  rest  upon 
every  other  wise  eSfort  to  proi 
kingdom  of  Qod  among  men. 


Chkist  and  Musiom,  or  Factt  i 
dpks  of  EvanffeHsmj  by  the  I 
liam  Clarkson,  late  Missii 
India,  Author  of  *  India, 
Gospel,'  &c.  London:  Job 
1858. 

Whbn  in  the  providence  of  Qo 
sionary  is  obliged  to  leave  hi 
foreign  labour,  and  return  to  h 
land,  it  is  well  for  him,  and  wel 
cause,  if  he  be  able  with  the  tn 
the  pen,  or  with  hoth,  to  adv( 
cause  of  missions,  and  present  tl 
of  the  world  to  the  attentioi 
church.  Mr.  Clarkson  is  one 
done  good  service  with  his  pen 
return  to  England,  and  the  vol 
fore  us  is  not  the  first  contril 
has  made  to  the  literature  of  n 

We  can  recommend  this  pi 
to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  con 
about  the  missionary  enterprise, 
thentic  facts  bearing  on  the  sub) 
Clarkson  is  a  trustworthy  wii 
well  as  a  warm-hearted  advi 
Christian  efibrts  to  evangelise  tl 
He  has  evidently  read  and  thoo{ 
on  the  subject,  and  possesses 
deal  of  valuable  information  on 
tory  of  missions,  and  on  the  prei 
of  the  field — the  world. 

The  tide '  Christ  and  Missioi 
exactly  to  our  taste,  and  we  thi 
given  to  some  parts  of  the  woi 
tificial  and  oonsbrained  aic    * 
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would  haye  tnfficiently  ex- 
he  idea  that  Christ  is  thb  Kino 
(he  Lord  of  Hit  serrants  em- 
1  HtM  work,  and  the  Lord  and 
lie  kingdom  they  are  labonring 
in  ereiy  land,  and  among  peo- 
erj  tongne.  And  yet,  as  we 
and  mark  how  the  author  la- 
iring ont  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
.  of  Christ  that  authorises  mia- 
s  ** call"  that  forms  the  mis- 
lia  lore  thai  inflames  the  heart 
roled  servant,  His  power  that 
D  toil  and  weariness,  His  pre- 
t  cheers  in  solitude  and  com- 
nnrow,  we  see  that  it  is  his  aim 
Christ  the  all  in  all  of  the  m\B- 
rork;  and  that  in  the  actual 
e  of  that  life  of  priration  and 
1,  Christ  is  fulfilling  to  his 
.lowers  the  promise,  **  Lo,  I  am 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 

ithor  giTes  a  brief  missionary 
'  the  world,  and  sketches  the 
'  life  among  the  heathen  of  ra- 
ea.  This  survey  at  once  proves 
^  the  degraded  and  idoi-serv- 
ms  need  the  gospel ;  and  how 
I  it  is  for  missionaries  to  make 
ittempts  to  convey  it  to  them, 
of  God  who  first  ventured  to 
he  shores  of  New  Zealand,  and 
ftge  lands,  did  so  with  their  lives 
ands.  Bat  they  went  on  an  er- 
nercy,  and  they  were  animated 
or  Gkid  and  compassion  for  the 
men.  Dangers  did  not  appal 
sath  did  not  make  them  afraid ; 
I  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of 
Jesus.  The  issue,  in  numer- 
nces,  proved  that  the  first  diffi- 
ere  the  most  formidable,  but 
tfs  remained  more  trying  to 
patience  than  the  first  had  been 
ide  and  daring, — ^and  so  Christ 
s  servants  through  all  the  con- 
le  following  passage  merits  in- 
ere  for  its  own  sake,  and  we 
I  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
s  style  and  manner.  He  is 
pnlar  than  profound,  and  wisely 
IS  readers  more  to  scriptural 
I  than  to  philosophical  theories, 
nings  are  based  on  observation 
mnce,  and  his  facts  are  hard 

B. 

alUnge  a  stod^  of  evangelistic  re- 
the  aake  of  wisely  and  efficiently 
;  the  work  of  misMons.  It  is  often 
vledge  ia  power.*  This  is  deeply 
I  in  relation  to  this  subject.  It  u 
\t  highest  kind— the  power  which 
and  whence  be  derived  his  nauM 


— power  with  God.  Knowledge  would  in- 
crease interest  and  sympathy,  and  would 
inspire  prayer.  Deep  solicitu^  would  lead 
to  God's  throne,  for  labourers,  for  aid,  for 
bleesiog,  and  the  answer  would  come  down 
in  strengthening,  and  reviving,  and  expan- 
sion of  missions.  But  knowledj^  u  power  in 
another  sense.  If  there  be  a  history  of  mis- 
sions, it  must  be  fraught  with  all-important 
leeeons,  must  be  ripe  with  fiuta,  and  charged 
with  principles.  Who  then  so  wise  for  the 
fhture  conduct  of  missions,  as  he  who  is  most 
conversant  with  the  f#st?  Oleariy  to  dis- 
cern the  track  along  which  Jesus  passes  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  to  know  with 
certainty  the  path  where  be  is  not  to  be 
found;  to  learn  by  experience  the  peculiar  cul- 
ture on  which  the  rain  from  heaven  falls,  and 
that  which  is  scarcely  moistened  by  a  drop ; 
to  mark  the  drcnmstanoes  under  which  tiie 
heavenly  wind  bloweth,  so  as  most  readily  to 
meet  its  first  breathings;  these  objects  of 
knowledge  tn  mupeakably  important  in  oon- 
dacting[  the  economics  of  missions.  Without 
possessing  them,  we  may  sow  vanitv  and  reap 

confusion Increased  Knowledge 

will  usher  in  a  new  career  of  mlssionaiy  la- 
bour. 

**  Let,  then,  missionary  literature  be  more 
cultivated  and  more  encouraged.  Let  the 
'Periodical'  be  found  in  every  Christian's 
house,  and  ^  News  of  the  Ghniches'  be  deem- 
ed the  noblest  subject  of  researdi.  Let  in- 
creased informaUon  be  given  at  our  Monthly 
Prayer  Meetincs,  and  God's  work  among  the 
heathen  form  ue  topic  of  conversation  in  our 
families,  and  at  our  social  meetings.  Espe- 
cially, let  the  Christian  *  pray  in  secret,'  and 
if  he  stretch  not  forth  his  hands  to  God,  with 
a  map  outspread  before  him,  as  M'Cheyne 
has  suggested,  let  it  be  because  in  his  own 
heart,  as  well  as  that  of  God,  tiie  worid  is  in- 
scribed, and  its  wants  and  woes  unfolded  to 
his  riew."— P.  29. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Book  on 
the  '*  Missionary  Call,"  is  full  of  inter- 
esting matter,  and  the  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  a  selection  of  striking  exam- 
ples of  dedication  to  missionary  service, 
the  result  of  individual  conriction  as  to 
the  duty.  Mr.  Clarkson  is,  we  think, 
fully  borne  out  by  innumerable  facts,  in 
asserting  that  the  missionary  spirit  has 
not  been  awi^ened  by  the  great  societies 
of  the  day  calling  out  fit  men  for  the 
work.  The  reverse  has  been  the  pro- 
cess. Certain  unknown  young  men, 
**  chosen  to  salvation  by  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth,"  have 
been  secretly  and  powerfully  impressed 
with  the  obligat'on  resting  on  them  per- 
sonally to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  hea- 
then. Thus,  Judson  and  Mills  in  Amer- 
ica, and  Carey  in  England,  had  revolved 
the  subject,  and  made  up  their  minds 
ere  yet  there  was  any  Missionanr  So- 
ciety to  take  them  by  the  hand.  These 
8oci(Bties  spmog  from  the  neoeeiiQr  of 
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proridfang  the  means  of  tendiitt  out 
and  sapporliag  those  whom  Gtod  had 
manifestly  called  lo  this  special  service 
— to  preach  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  In 
addition  to  the  names  now  given,  Mr. 
Clarkson  adduces  other  examplatk  such 
'  as  William  Milne,  WiUiam  Knihb,  Ehe- 
nius,  Johnson,  Macdonald.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  were  the  secret  leadings  of 
Providence,  and  methods  of  divine  gImo«^ 
hy  which  servants  of  Christ  have  been 
prepared  for  service  in  the  foreign  field, 
made  known,  there  would  be  foand  nn* 
merous  illustrations  tA  the  position  of 
oar  author,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  recog- 
nized and  ordinary  rule  of  ^e  ^vine 
adminiBtration. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  more  fnllj 
review  this  excellent  work,  but  we  hearts 
ily  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
ministers,  of  divinity  stodents,  and  of 
educated  youths  generally,  promising 
them  both  profit  and  pleasure  firom  the 
perusaL 


Light  Betohd. — Thoughts  to  Guide  oad 
Cheer,  by  Rebecca  M.  Uedford.  Lon^ 
don :  John  Snow,  1868. 

The  second  title  of  this  book  explains 
the  first,  and  also  expresses  so  tersely 
the  aim  of  the  author,  that  we  are  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  her  thoughts 
before  we  know  what  they  are.  res, 
thoughts  to  guuk,  if  derived  from  the 
right  source,  must  be  of  excellent  ser*- 
vice  to  the  pilgrim  of  Zion,  and  thoughts 
to  cheer,  if  wise  and  holy,  must  ever  be 
welcome  to  the  often  sad  and  sorrowful 
follower  of  Christ.  The  "  light  beyond  " 
is  always  bright,  for  it  is  the  li^ht  of 
heaven,  but  we  cannot  always  $eetL  It 
is  the  province  of  £uth  then  to  realise 
its  actual  existence — to  believe  that  it  u, 
and  patiently  to  wait  for  the  time  of 
open  vision.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
criticise  a  production  which  breathes  a 
spirit  of  so  much  earnest  piety  and  hnm^ 
ble  desire  to  promote  the  spiritual  weir 
fare  of  the  reader.  There  is  much  to 
admire  and  little  to  censure;  and  we 
trost  the  prayers  which  the  author, 
doubtless,  offered  before  the  mercy-seat, 
when  she  gave  her  book  to  the  world, 
will  draw  down  a  blessing  upon  it,  and 
render  it  useful  to  many.  There  is  here 
no  incongruous  mixture  of  addresses  to 
fellow-creatures,  and  disdoeures  of  the 
author's  communion  with  God — ^no  doiif> 
ble  objeet  of  giving  specimens  of  secret 
devotion,  and  explanations  of  Christian 
doctrine,  such  as  we  bare  noticed  ia 


other  pnblicatioiis  that  have 
fiUlen  under  our  eye.  If  the 
a  young  writer,  we  would  com 
Mquire  rigid  habits  of  thoo^l 
tivate  a  severe  taste  in  ezprassi 
religious  writers,  whose  miac 
of  matter,  are  apt  to  became  d 
their  utterances  are  in  danger 
erating  into  mere  aentimental 
No  rdigious  writing  is  worthy 
published  which  is  not  finesh, 
well  thought  ont>  and  well  * 
We  wish  the  little  woik  befoi 
vourable  reception  and  laatii 
nets. 


Lbaybs  from  ▲  MnnBTSR'a  I 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  A.  M 
of  the  Free  Church,  Montn 
don :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
B.  Dawson.    1858. 

Wb  have  perused  this  woik  v 
satisfaction.  The  author  is  e 
man  accustomed  to  serious  th< 
he  has  enlightened  views  of  dit 
which  he  expresses  in  plain 
tentatious  language.  Within 
pass  of  one  hundred  and  for^ 

S'ves  us  six  and  twenty  exti 
s  portfolio.  The  subjects  ai 
but  all  of  them  interesting, 
them  short,  and  none  of  thei 
length  or  of  high  pretension, 
are  edifying,  pleasmg,  and  ii 
Whether  any  portion  of  thesf 
may  havebeen  wrought  into  tb 
pulpit  exercises  we  know  not 
tainly  the  habit  of  storing  s 
with  select  thoughts,  and  iUos 
Scripture,  and  pregnant  hints  t 
iubjecto,  is  one  of  great  valuer 
thy  of  imitation. 

We  like  the  structure  of 
much  better  than  the  *  Contei 
and  'Hours  of  Devotion,'  a 
tations  we  sometimes  meet  w 
first  of  our  author'*  papers 
title  *  Meditation ;'  and  wan 
while,  we  might  ea^y  conol 
sentiments  we  have  elsewhere 
fay  quotation  from  that   aiti 
Fraser  refers  to  Isaac,  as  a  i 
man,  but  we  do  not  find  that  I 
and  published  his   meditatio 
blessed  Lord  himself  soent  n 
tary  hours  in  prayer  ana  medit 
even  his  *■  Hours  of  Devotion' 
be  intruded  upon  by  his  disc 
are  his  secret  exercises  of  so 
with  strong  coring  and  tears^ 
to  his  Fatheff  £vu]ge4  to 
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mi  ttkty  be  thotqKbt  to  lanction 
iee  of  pemifaig  &e  meditations 
fomt  soul ;  and  we  have  no  ob- 
I  asi^  Chrtetian  people  commit- 
Mne  at  mtieb  ai  thejr  please  of 
litanotM ;  it  ii  to  the  miblish- 
ioi  we  objeet^  and  imless  any 
et  np  for  himself  the  plea  of  in- 
the  Book  of  Psalms  will 
snfiee  for  a  warrant  to  make 
»  eecrat  exercises  of  the  heart 
m  divtne  foomool.  It  is  too 
liafisaie  practice  of  prajing  at 
rs  of  thestreetSi  or  their  soand- 
npet  to  summon  the  people  to 
leir  giving  of  alms  I 


B  Lsfleoim.  Edin. :  Thomas  C 
^  Princes  Street.  London: 
sbet  and  Co.,  Bemers  Street. 

n  book,  without  preface  or  in- 
1,  contains  twelve  Scripture 
eac^  founded  on  one  of  oor 
iraUeSf  or  one  of  his  pregnant 
all  except  the  last  lesson,  which 
!d  on  2  Cor.  ▼.  18^-81.  The 
mple,  adapted  to  vonng  people, 
the  blessing  of  God,  fitted  to 
d  help  to  Sabbath  School  teach- 
vn  are  few,  we  hope,  of  oor 
ends,  who  occupy  the  responsi- 
»f  a  teacher  of  a  Sabbath  School, 
to  prepare  for  their  class  svch 
s  these,  and  lessons  tA  wider 
id  of  more  varied  histmction 
)  great  and  primaiy  doctrines  of 
a. 


»LC    AlTD    THE   SOCIAL  LlFB   OT 

^Tobld:  Two  Lectures  by  the 
liomas  W.  Brown,  A.  M.,  Free 
I.  Alva.  PaMished  by  request* 
Thomas  C.  Jack.  Glasgow  :  D. 
Stirling:  Peter  Drummond. 
:  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.    1858. 

ro  lectures  contain  much  good 
rell  expressed,  and  adapt^  to 
s.  As  many  who  heard  them 
;  vrgently  requested  their  pub- 
it  may  be  hoped  that  by  means 
BBS  their  nsefohiess  may  be  both 
:  and  prolonged, 
his  publication  and  the  one  no- 
ve  are  well  printed,  and  credi- 
the  style  of  getting  up  to  the 
I,  and  all  concerned. 


TVn^  and  its  Sermcet,  hr  Ridley  H. 
Heraehell,  author  of  a  *  Visit  to  my 
Fatherland,' &e.  London:  James  Nis- 
bet and  Co.    1868. 

Thb  author  is  evidently  familiar  with 
the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  ex- 
pound. The  ten  chapters  of  which  the 
nook  consists  were,  we  presume,  ad- 
dressed to  his  own  congregation  in  the 
form  of  discourses.  To  that  congrega^ 
tion  he  dedicates  the  volume,  and,  doubt- 
less, many  both  within  and  beyond  that 
congregatloa  will  welcome  it.  The  large 
type  mdi  convenient  form  of  this  '  Tem- 
ple Lamp,'  will  render  it  pleasant  to  the 
ejre  of  aged  readers,  and  we  trust  that 
with  God%  blessing  the.  perusal  of  it  may 
be  profitaUe  to  many. 


MASTTms  ov  OUR  Maitsb,  a  Sketch,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Macfariane,  D.D. 
Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot. 

This  discourse,  for  it  was  prepared  and 
delivered  as  a  discourse  in  behalf  of  a 
Society  connected  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church,  well  deserved  publica- 
tion. It  presents  in  a  condensed  and 
graphic  manner  the  character  and  claims 
of  a  most  interesting  class  of  persons, — 
the  inmates  of  the  manse.  We  cordial- 
ly recommend  it  as  fitted  to  be  osefnl  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  esteemed  author^s 
denomination,  as  well  as  within  it.  and 
thank  him  sincerely  for  this  contribu- 
tion to  our  ast/W  literature. 


(PLB I/AXP,  on  Exposition  of  As 


The  Foem  of  Sound  Words,  a  Hand- 
Book  of  Iks  Pnmdphs  of  Hohf  Senp^ 
tare,  by  James  R.  Campbell,  M.  A. 
Bradford:  printed  by  Wm.  Byles, 
Observer  Offioe,  1858. 

Wb  have  read  of  an  Oxford  bachelor 
who,  having  heard  EuoHd  spoken  of 
with  much  praise  in  the  common  room, 
said  the  next  day  at  dinner  that  he  had 
been  reading  through  six  books  of 
Euclid  that  morning,  but  had  not  found 
much  in  them.  We  can  fancy  a  person 
reading  through  Mr.  Camptiell's  book 
in  the  eame  fashion,  and  not  finding 
much  in  it.  Euclid  must  be  studied, 
and  so  must  **The  Form  of  Sound 
Words."  Not  that  this  little  work  makes 
any  pretensions  to  profound  or  original 
research,  but  because  its  structure  re- 
^fuires  it  to  be  pondered,  question  by 
question  comparing  the  texts  of  scrip* 
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tore  referred  to,  and  brihginfi:  tbe  scat- 
tered lights  of  reyelation  to  bear  opon 
tbe  point  under  consideration.  This 
being  the  design  of  the  work,  the  precise 
words  the  anSior  has  nsed  in  framing 
his  answers  are  of  less  moment.  Some- 
times he  might  have  given  these  an- 
swers more  folly,  and  more  explicitly 
than  he  has  done,  and  a  categorical 
"  Yes"  or  **  No"  might  often  with  ad- 
vantage have  preceded  the  explanation 
given  in  reply  to  a  question ;  but  evi- 
dently great  brevity  nas  been  studied, 
and  much  has  been  left  to  the  intelligent 
teacher  or  parent  to  supply.  In  snch 
hands  the  book  most  be  valuable,  and 
we  trust  many  will  hail  it  as  a  boon 
greatly  to  be  priaed.  In  a  short  and 
modest  preface  the  author  says,  **  His 
highest  aim  in  this  little  book  will  be 
reached  if  the  parents  and  teachers  of 
the  congregation  to  whom  he  ministers 
shall  tind  it  a  help  in  giving  to  the 
youths  whom  they  have  under  instruc- 
tion a  connected  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  principal  truths  of  the  Word 
of  God.  He  commends  it  to  their  con- 
sideration and  devout  approval,  and  to 
the  blessing  of  the  God  of  grace.** 


Zaphnath  Paankah;  or  the  1 
Joseph,  viewed  m  eotmectiom  w 
Han  Antiquities,  and  the  Cnek 
times  in  which  he  Bved,  by 
Thomley  Smith,  author  of 
Africa  Delineated,**  &c.  T 
tion.    London :  John  Snow. 

The  third  edition  of  a  History  c 
must  be  beyond  the  sphm 
odical  criticism.    We  need  do 
more  than  announce   its   ara 
and  assure  our  readers  that  tl 
of  the  volume  is  expatiated 
considerable  length,  and  that 
mise  of  the  title-page  is  subi 
redeemed.  The  author  has  aval 
self  of  the  works  on  Egyptian 
ties,  now  to  be  found  in  all 
libraries,  for  the  purpose  of 
light  on  facts  alluded  to  in  the  i 


Not  Your  Owk,  by  Rev.  G.  Mellor, 
M. A.    London :  John  Snow,  1858. 

This  is  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anni- 
versary, held  in  May  last,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  It  well  deserved 
publication,  and  we  trust  the  perusal  of 
it  in  its  printed  form  will  gratify  and 
instruct  many  who  were  not  present  at 
its  delivery  in  London.  The  text  is 
1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20 ;  and  Mr.  Mellor,  with 
much  vigour  of  thought  and  seriousness 
of  spirit,  illustrates  and  applies  the  ap- 
propriate text.  Such  a  subject  as  this 
furnishes  a  good  test  of  a  preacher's 
mind  and  heart.  Some  men  would  run 
into  extravagance  in  expounding  the 
words,  "  Ye  are  not  your  own," — and 
others  would  overload  it  with  imagery, 
and  deck  it  with  flowers  of  rhetoric,  till 
the  subject  itself  was  well  nigh  lost  to 
view.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Mr. 
Mellor*s  dignified,  scriptural,  and  solemn 
address.  We  thank  him  heartily  for 
it,  and  shall  be  always  glad  to  meet  him 
as  an  author. 

Were  the  Sermon  itself  not  so  cheap 
and  so  accessible  to  our  readers,  we 
might  indulge  in  quotation  from  it,  and 
would  like  to  enrich  our  pages  with  the 
closing  paragraphs,  but  we  refrain,  and 
say  to  our  readers,  procure  and  read 
MT.  Mellor*s  Sermon  ror  vourselves,  and 
then  lend  it  to  your  neighbours. 


corrbspondbhcs    bblattvs 
Frotbstaiit  Ospbax  Haix 
lOK,  with  Explanatorjf  Bema 
merick :  James  D.  Cioggin,  ] 

Another  painful  illustration  o 
that  the  divisions  and  petty  j 
of  Protestants  are  their  weak 
their  disgrace.  To  us  living 
tance,  the  whole  affair  about  w 
correspondence  took  place  app< 
temptibly  small.  Bigotry  in  soi 
ters,  and  morbid  sensitiveness  i 

gave  birth  to  misunderstandinj 
ave  grown  into  the  dimenai 
controversial  pamphlet  of  eighte 
Courteous  langnsige  and  good 
distinguish  tbe  eorrespondenee, 
sooner  the  parties  shake  bands, 
turn  to  the  exercise  of  muta 
dence  and  forgiving  charity,  th« 


BRinSH   QUABTBRLT  RkYIKW, 

July  1, 1868.    London :  Jad 
Walford;  Simpkin,  Marshall 

When  we  open  a  new  nnmbei 
Review  we  always  expect  to  fin* 
or  more  than  one,  of  its  artich 
thing  good,  suggestive,  instn 
worth  reading  and  rememberi 
we  are  never  disappointed.  It ; 
fluous  to  be  repeating  this  eve 
months,  and  therefore  we  do  n 
larly  call  the  attention  of  our  re 
the'British  Quarterly  as  soon  a 
number  is  out.  Had  we  space 
mand  we  might  deal  in  extra 
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neos  of  the  fmre  provided  for 
f  we  most  forega 
number  before  as  there  are 
pliant  articles;  on  which  it 
to  make  remarks.  The  first 
the  niuDber  contains  a  venr 
«Tiew  of  the  History  of  Civih- 
England,  by  H.  T.  Bnckle. 
^  is  one  of  deep  importance, 
lestions  involved  in  the  dis- 
r  it  are  many  and  difficalt. 
competent  to  treat  the  snb- 
its  breadth  must  be  a  man  of 
Munch.  of  extensive  reading,  of 
ting  judgment,  of  sonnd  prin- 
e  reviewer  admits  Mr.  Buckle's 
Mnne  of  the  leqaisite  qualifi- 
a  historian  of  English  civili- 
;  that  he  lacks  some  essential 
nifest.  The  result  is  that  his 
:>ld,  able,  one-sided,  reckless, 
ore  dangerous.  But  we  must 
e  review  itself.  Among  other 
one  on  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
[Reference  is  made  there  to  a 
»1  notice  of  Dr.  Brown,  which 
in  the  North  British  Review, 
a  **  loving  friend"  of  the  de- 
[liis  article  is  not  written  by 
riend,  but  by  a  rather  severe 
;  is  sometimes  hard  to  be 
ithout  seeming  to  be  severe. 
QOt  particularize  all  the  varied 
of  this  able  review,  but  we 
11    special   attention   to  two 


articles  of  a  political  cast.  The  first  is 
Quisot's  Memoirs:  the  second  on  India 
and  the  House  of  Oommons  on  Indian 
Legislation.  The  former  of  these  re- 
views is  written  by  an  accomplished 
man,  who  evidently  is  as  familiar  with 
the  details  of  French  revolutions  and 
French  diplomacy  as  M.  Guixot  himself; 
and  he  evidently  shares  with  th&t  states- 
man in  his  dislike  of  the  Present  order 
of  things.  The  article  on  India  occupies 
but  twenty  pages,  but  in  that  limited 
space  the  writer  has  given  utterance  to 
much  important  truth,  and  to  many 
suggestive  hints  which  all  concerned 
might  profit  by. 

The  article  which  has  pleased  us  most, 
and  for  which  we  heartily  thank  the 
editor,  is  the  seventh.  The  subject  is, 
"Five  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  Dr.  Trench." 
We  scarcely  know  whether  we  value 
more  the  Reviewer's  own  remarks  or  the 
rather  copious  extracts  he  gives  us  from 
the  volume  under  review.  We  hope  it 
will  induce  many  to  procure  and  study 
for  themselves  these  great  sermons. 

The  usual  epilogue  on  affairs  and 
books  fills  up  the  remainder  of  the  num- 
ber; and  no  reader  of  taste  will  reckon 
these  pages  either  dry  or  dull.  We 
commend  number  Iv.  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  what  a  modem  first  class 
review  ought  to  be.  It  is  for  the  times, 
and  up  to  the  times. 


Cijroniele. 


REOOOMinOH. 

.  John  Mackinven,  late  of 
oss-shire,  having  accepted  a 
d  unanimous  invitation  from 
egational  Church  in  Lerwick, 
atorate,  vacant  during  a  few 
r  the  resignation  of  the  vener- 
Bev.  John  Murdoch,  in  con- 
>f  declining  vears,  the  recogni- 
ioes  took  place  on  the  24th 
It,  commencing  at  11  o'clock 

suing  service  of  praise,  prayer, 
ing  appropriate  portions  of 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
[aworth,  Wesleyan  Minister. 
Mr.  Craig  of  Walls  asked  the 
istions,  to  which  Mr.  Mac- 
\je  satisfactory  replies,  and  a 
esting  account  of  his  conver- 
all  to  the  ministry.    Mr.  Craig 


thereafter  offered  up  the  Recognition 
nrayer.  The  Rev.  James  Fraser  of  Sul- 
lom  then  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Pastor;  which  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Church  from  the  liev.  Lau- 
rence Fraser  of  Sand.  The  Rev.  Nicol 
Nicolson  of  Scalloway  concluded  the 
service.  The  whole  time  occupied  was 
about  three  hours.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  all  appeared  deeply  interested. 

The  Ministers  present  on  the  oc- 
casion, with  the  Deacons  of  the  Church 
and  other  friends,  dined  together  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Robert  Linklater. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  Mis- 
sionary Meeting  was  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  in  behalf  of  the 
liondon  Missionary  Society,  William 
Sievwright,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  This 
meeting  was  the  best  that  has  been  held 
for  many  years,  and  the  collection 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £27. 
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On  tbe  following  Lord's  day,  Mr. 
Mackinven  was  inttxxiaced  to  his  new 
and  interesting  charge  by  Mr.  Eraser  of 
Sollom.  The  attendance  throughout 
was  excellent.  May  the  Lord  bless 
this  portion  of  his  vineyard  with  that 
prosperity  which  will  give  joy  to  the 
angels  in  hearen  and  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest. 

This  year  the  Church  will  celebrate 
the  Jubilee  of  its  existence,  having  been 
formed  in  the  month  of  July,  1808. 

Lbewick,  ifcQf,  1858. 


ZETLAND    ASSOCIATION    OF     GONORBOA- 
TIONAL  MINISTERS  AND  PRBACUBfta. 

The  above  Association  of  ministers  and- 
preachers  in  connexion  with  the  Con- 
gregational churches  in  these  islands, 
was  formed  in  March  last^  by  the  breth- 
ren who  met  at  Lerwick,  at  the  indue* 
tion  of  the  Bey.  Mr.  M*Kinven  to  the 
church  there,  and  held  its  first  meetings 
'  at  Walls  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
the  15th  and  16th  of  June.  The  follow- 
ing brethren  were  present.  Her.  Messrs. 
M*Kinven,  Lerwick, —J.  Eraser,  Sul- 
lom, — L.  Eraser,  Sand,— J.  Craig,  Walls, 
— N.  Nlcolson,  Scalloway,  and  Mr.  W. 
Craig. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  of 
a  like  nature  with  those  Associations 
which  exist  among  our  Churches  in 
various  localities  in  the  South, — riz,  the 
promotion  of  friendly  and  profitable  in- 
tercourse among  the  ministers,  and  the 
progress  of  religion  in  the  churches. 
To  secure  as  far  as  possible  these  ob- 
jects, the  exercises  will  partake  of  a 
private  and  public  character, — ^prayer 
and  friendly  conference  among  the 
members,  and  sermons  and  addresses  to 
the  people.  The  following  order  of 
services  are  observed  at  Walls. 

On  Tuesday  the  15th,  Bfr.  M^Kinven 
preached  in  the  chapel.  Walls,  at  12 
o'clock,  from  1  John  iv.  7.  The  chapel 
was  full,  and  the  sermon,  which  was  an 
able  one,  and  eminently  practical,  was 
listened  to  with  very  marked  attention 
by  the  large  audience.  Mr.  L.  Eraser, 
and  Mr.  Nicolson  conducted  the  opening 
and  closing  devotional  exercises. 

At  6  o*-cloc1c,  same  evening,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Association 
was  held  at  Yadlure  for  prayer  and 
brotherly  conference.  Each  in  turn 
gave  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  re- 


ligion in  his  own  sphere  of  labc 
the  past  year, — narrated  son 
causes  of  solicitude  and  the  g 
encouragement.  Erom  the  coi 
tions  thus  made,  it  appeared  i 
of  the  churches  have  been  enco 
additions  to  their  membership^- 
the  Pastors  have  been  8uatain< 
ipidst  of  their  arduous  work, 
islands  of  the  sea,  during  the 
severe  winter,  and  nncommon 
q>ring,  so  that  very  few  of  thei 
ministrations  were  interrupted. 

On  Wednesday  tbe  16th, 
prayer-meeting  was  held  in  tli 
at  12  o'clock,— from  70  to  80 
Mr.  J.  Craig  gave  oat  the  Hy 
read  the  Scriptures.  Messrs.  t] 
W.  Craig,  and  M'Kinven  en] 
prayer.  This  meeting  seemc 
very  much  ei^oyed  by  all  pre 
was  not  a  little  pleasing  to  see 
on  both  of  these  days,  layii 
their  woric  at  this  busy  season 
to  the  Chapel. 

A  public  meeting  was  bek 
same  place  in  &e  evenin 
J.  Craig  occupied  the  chair,  i 
ducted  the  devotional  service 
M'Kinven  then  delivered  an  ac 
"the  nature  of  a  revival  of  i 
Mr.  J.  Eraser  gave  the  next 
on  **  the  hinderances  to  a  rerivi 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Nicola 
spoke  on  .**  the  means  of  a  re 
Mr.  L.  Eraser  then  addressed  ti 
ing,  on  **the  duty  of  every  ( 
church  putting  forth  efforts 
attainment  of  a  revival;"  w 
**  advantages  of  a  revivid,  and 
sustained  by  the  want  of  it,**  wei 
spoken  to  from  the  chair.  Th* 
was  nearly  fuR,  and  the  andiei 
attentive.  Several  belonging 
denominations  were  present  at 
meetings,  and  seemed  to  take 
interest  in  them.  We  donbt  i 
though  something  must  be  alk 
the  novelty  of  these  meetings 
parts,  that  yet  much  good  ma^ 
pected  as  the  result,  not  only  li 
but  also  in  the  variovs  local 
which  they  are  proposed  at  intc 
be  held.  And  may  we  not  he 
they  will  do  much  to  lighten  ai 
the  pastors  and  preachers  i 
almost  isolated  positions,— th 
will  find  motual  ben^t  and  em 
ment  for  the  prosecution  of  thei 
these  outskirts  of  the  worid. 


XDOnBUHOH : 

ramo  bt  ruuAftToii  ajtd  kaoiab.  lbitb  wauc 
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RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL. 

A   DISCOUBSB   ON    PSALM    LXXXY.  6. 
Wilt  thou  not  revive  as  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  Thee? 


»» 


n  sabject  of  religious  revival  is  regarded  by  maDy  with  suspicion 
IHldulike.  The  occasion  of  this  prejudice, — for  a  prejudice  it  is, — has 
we  believe,  the  unwise  manner  in  which  certain  religious  move- 
lit  thai  bore  the  name  of  revivals^  were  sometimes  conducted.  It  was 
tirprising  that  abuses  and  mistakes  marked  times  of  excitement; 
the  ministers  who  chiefly  conducted  the  services  had  had  no  previous 
ienoe  in  the  matter,  and  were  liable  to  be  guided  by  appearances 
proved  deceptive,  and  judged  of  character  by  signs  that  did  not 
Uie  test  of  time, 
subject  itself,  however,  apart  from  the  history  of  religious 
ings,  is  one  of  surpassing  importance,  and  of  universal  concern, 
limply  the  recovery  of  a  slumbering  church  or  churches  to  spiritual 
and  activity,  and  to  new  prosperity  and  higher  influence.  And 
]j  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  occasion  either  aversion  or 
mm.  We  cannot  imagine  that  any  would  object  to  scriptural  and 
erfnl  efforts  to  awaken  the  slumberers,  but  those  who  were  de« 
iod  themselves  to  sleep  on,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in 
day-dreams  of  carnal  ease  and  security. 
Vhere  there  is  no  declension,  there,  of  course,  no  revival  is  needed, 
surely,  those  who  are  prospering  and  strong, — ^growing  in  grace 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  the 
to  find  fault  with  a  serious  attempt  to  stir  up  others,  who  need  to 
aroaeed  to  reflection  and  reformation.  Rare  indeed  is  the  religious 
^Homunity  in  which  none  are  to  be  found  in  a  weak  and  unhealthy 
H^iritual  condition,  and  for  their  sake,  at  least,  it  may  be  allowed  to  dis- 
^^  the  subject. 

We  wonld  not  be  the  apologists  of  excesses,  and  would  not  defend 
^e  abuses  that  have  marred  and  tarnished  the  work  of  God  in  times  of 
New  Sbbus. — Vol.  VIII.  b 
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strong  religioas  excitement.    We  would  rather  expose  such  aboflea^lmt 
at  the  same  time  maintain  that  we  should  not  be  deterred  by  themfiratt 
looking  calmly  and  kindly  at  the  subject.     It  is  not  surprising  tbk 
when  the  human  spirit  is  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths  by  the  power  rf 
strong   religious   feeling, — that   amidst   the  agitations   of   awakened 
consciences,   and   overwhelming   convictions  of  sin,   some  souls 
brought  to  the  borders  of  despair.     Nor  is  it  wondefful  that,  in  9 
circumstances,  there  may  be  some  occasional  extravagance  both  of 
guage  and  conduct.    Neither  will  it  be  thought  strange  that  the  eni 
of  God  and  of  truth  should  take  occasion  at  such  a  time,  to  bring 
credit  upon  the  whole  procedure,  by  an  infusion  of  his  own  falseh 
hypocrisy,  and  malice. 

Even  in  times  of  real  awakening,  when  the  Spirit  of  God,  beyond 
question,  is  working  mightily,  and  when  many  sinners  are  truly 
verted  to  God,  there  may  not  be  wanting  impottors^  who  assume  the  gi 
of  religion  to  serve  their  own  purposes.     And  there  may  be  weak 
foolish  persons,  whose  sayings  and  doings  are  a  disgrace  to  the  cti 
they  pretend  to  espouse. 

Notwithstanding  all   these   drawbacks,  the  actual  good  gen 
effected  far  outweighs  the  attendant  evils.    There  must  be  some  chaff  i 
a  large  spiritual  harvest,  but  there  is  also  much  corn, — sound  and  KOod,< 
to  be  gathered  at  last  into  the  garner  by  the  Great  Husbandman. 

1.  The  words  of  the  text  imply  that  there  is  such  a  thing  ai 
revival. —  What  isit? 

2.  They  further  imply  that  it  is  needed; — what  is  the  evidence 
this  ?  J 

3.  They  express  a  desire  for  revival;  and  that  desire  assumes  im, 
form  of  a  prayer  and  an  appeal  to  God,  who  alone  can  grant  the  booa.: 
Are  we  conscious  of  this  desire? 

4.  This  suggests  another  question, — What  are  the  means  of  the  tl» 
tainment  of  revival,  and  under  what  conditions  may  it  be  expected? 

5.  What  will  be  the  practical  results  of  the  bestowment  of  ikd 
blessing. 

(1.)  How  will  it  affect  Christians?  It  must  affect  them  primarily  tfl 
directly. 

i2.)  How  will  it  affect  unbelievers?  It  must  affect  them  seeandarM 
indirectly.  I 

(3.)  How  will  it  affect  the  world  at  large  ?  The  true  revival  of  lli 
church  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  subject  before  us.  The  filling  np  iF 
it  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  allot  to  it.  We  moat  than* 
fore  at  present  be  content  with  a  few  cursory  reflections  on  some  0^ 
these  topics. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  at  the  outset  what  we  andentand  ^ 
the  words,  ^^  revive  us  again," — and  this  is  the  more  necessary  becMW 
the  term  revival  in  modern  usage  has  acquired  a  technical  or  coore** 
tional  sense  not  originally  belonging  to  it. 

We  do  not  use  it  in  that  conventional  sense.  With  onr  AmefiCB 
brethren  a  '*  revival "  is  an  extraordinary,  sometimes  wide-spretd  bat 
temporary,  religious  excitement,  during  which  many  souls  are  apparently 
converted  to  God.    Christians  also  are  stirred  np  to  greater  emnieetD^*' 
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tod  mioisters    labour    with    redoubled    zeal,   and    with    wonderful 

Without  entering  into  the  philosophy  of  American  revivals,  or  trying 
to  estimate  their  importance,  and  without  questioning  that  much  good, 
tloagh  not  nnmixed  with  evil,  has  resulted  from  them,  it  may  be 
tDoogh  to  say  that  what  we  desiderate,  and  what  we  mean,  when  we 
•peak  of  a  revival  of  religion,  is  not  exactly  thaJt^  but  something  deeper 
lad  sounder; — something  more  permanent  and  less  artificial, — some- 
Mng  more  of  the  healthy  practical  working  of  Christian  principle,  and 
Sis  of  the  fever-heat  and  spasmodical  effort,  which,  from  its  very 
latore,  must  be  but  temporary.  What  we  mean  by  the  revival  we 
sek  would  be  that  vigorous  tone  of  spiritual  health  which  fits  the  man 
r  God  for  the  right  discharge  of  every  Christian  duty,  adorning  the 
octrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in  all  things, — the  pulse  of  spiritual  life 
sating  strong  and  regular ;  with  none  of  that  mere  effervescence  of 
eJing  which  is  followed  by  a  reaction,  sinking  the  powers  as  far  be- 
w  their  normal  level  as  they  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  raised  above 

This  true  revival  of  the  soul  nerves  it  for  its  God-appointed  task, 
id  sustains  it  under  the  pressure  of  life's  burdens,  cares,  and  tempta- 
>iifl. 

We  are  disposed  to  question,  not  merely  the  utility  and  the  desir- 
lenesa,  but  also  the  scriptural  character  of  such  a  revival  as  consists 
a  eoDvulsive  starting  from  sleep,  rubbing  the  eyes,  giving  signs  of 
&rm  and  activity  or  excited  feeling  for  a  short  space;  and  then  re- 
ining the  recumbent  posture,  and  falling  again  into  deep  slumber,  the 
eper  apparently  because  of  the  temporary  disturbance  that  had  been 
perienced. 

There  needs  not  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  create  such  a  stir 
id  commotion  in  men's  minds  as  may  be  produced  by  working  on  their 
hural  fears,  or  by  awakening  such  emotions  and  sympathies.  Physical 
.uses  are  adequate  to  the  production  of  these  physical  effects ;  and  it 
a  great  and  dangerous  error  when  mere  animal  excitement  or  the 
rong  feelings  of  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear,  that  have  no  deeper 
uiae  than  moving  addresses  and  pathetic  appeals,  are  mistaken  for  the 
ork  of  God's  Spirit. 

So  far  from  anything  like  noise  or  extravagance  being  the  character- 
ise of  the  revival  of  religion  in  a  community,  it  stands  upon  record 
hat  in  seasons  when,  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  there  prevailed 
•he  great  and  manifest  power  of  vital  Christianity,  there  was  every- 
vkere  the  utmost  order  and  sobriety  of  speech  and  of  conduct.     The 
public  assemblies  were  marked  by  deep  solemnity  and  by  perfect  still- 
Bess  and  decorum.     No  outbursts  of  feeling ;    no  visible  emotion,  but 
«l€ep  thought, — earnest  attention,  a  remarkable  spirit  of  hearing, — and 
*A  for  prayer,  it  was  frequent,  and  truly  the  utterance  of  the  heart. 
Formality  had  given  place  to  devotion,  and  there  were  views  of  sin  and 
•^Wation, — apprehensions  of  Christ  and  affections  towards  Him  as  far 
^yond  the  previous  deadness  of  feeling,  as  the  activities  of  vigorous 
ncalth  surpass  tbe  languid  motions  of  sickness, — or  as  the  reviving 
oi^tth  of  spring  is  warm  and  sweet,  compared  with  the  freezing  chill 
•f  winter. 

In  a  word,  that  revival  at  which  the  words  before  us  point,  as  we 
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understand  them,  is  the  recoyeiy  from  a  state  of  spiritual  lassitude  isd 
declension,  to  a  state  of  vigorous  spiritual  health,  and  holy  adtfitj, 
and  delight  in  God's  service. 

,  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  when  a  community  that  has  been  rank 
in  spiritual  decay  is  visited  by  a  gracious  revival  of  spiritual  life,  it  will 
be  as  life  from  the  dead  to  all.    It  will  excite  univernl  attention.   Tbe 
quickening  of  those  whose  profession  of  religion  was  little  more  thin  i*. 
form,  will  tell  upon  all  around  them.     There  will  be  oommotioDv 
wonder, — fear.     The  attention  of  the  ungodly  will  be  arrested  by 
spectacle  of  God's  people  becoming  really  alive  to  the  subject  of  ik 
religion   they   profess.     Christians   will   put  forth   effort  to  redsii 
wanderers, — ^to   instruct  the  ignorant, — to  save  the  loet.     So  wIm: 
Christians  we  thus  revived,  sinners  will  be  awakened  and  converted 

When  thus  speaking  of  a  revival  of  religion,  it  is  always  to  be  unikF 
stood,  although  not  expressed,  that  when  the  church  of  God  is  revi^ 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  agent  in  effecting  it.  This  is  equally  true  wki 
God's  people  are  converted  from  sloth  to  activity, — from  disesBett* 
health,  and  when  sinners  are  converted  from  Satan  to  G^  Whatem 
means  may  have  been  employed,  it  is  He  who  has  put  efficacy  iati 
them. 

Man's  working  sometimes  makes  a  great  show  and  a  loud  noise;  bilj 
it  is  neither  pure  nor  permanent.    When  God's  Spirit  works,  thereiaiftj 
proves  that  a  divine  power  has  been  put  forth,  and  we  see  the  more*! 
ments  of  living  souls,  not  the  mere  contortions  of  the  dead,  galvanin' 
into  a  short-lived  appearance  of  vitality.     A  great  mistake  is  eon- 
mitted  when  the  effects  of  animal  excitement  are  taken  for  the  signi  d 
spiritual  life. 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  show  what  we  mean  by  revival,— tsd 
if  the  next  question  be,  Is  such  a  revival  needed  f  we  think  the  evidciei 
of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  * 

1.  It  is  matter  of  almost  universal  complaint,  that  vital  godlineei  >• 
at  a  low  ebb  in  the  churches.  The  symptoms  of  declension  are  msay. 
It  pervades  all  classes,  and  all  ages.  Young  Christians  do  not  beeoM 
spiritual,  thriving  Christians;  they  seldom  or  never  attain  to  moreika 
a  stunted  spiritual  growth.  Christians  more  advanced  in  point  of  jwt 
and  standing,  are  not  strong  and  exemplary  in  proportion  to  their  ad-^ 
vantages.  Aged  Christians  partake  of  the  prevailing  languor.  TWi 
ministry  is  not  exempted  from  this  wide-spread  unhealthiness ;  and  tk 
pew  but  too  well  reflects  the  ^celdness  of  the  pulpit. 

To  all  this  there  are  doubtless  many  individual  exceptions.  Nsoy 
faithful  and  laborious  and  'exemplary  ministers,  who  weep  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar  over  the  mournful  degeneracy  of  the  times;  many  tne 
men  of  God  abo,  who  stand  in  the  breach,  and  by  prayer  and  effort  trj 
to  raise  a  slumbering  age  and  a  worldly  church.  But  still  there  is  toe 
much  cause  in  all  sections  of  the  church  to  confess  the  Argent  need  « 
revival. 

This  view  of  things  is  not  taken  with  any  desire  to  represent  tb 
present  time  as  much  worse  than  preceding  times.  We  have  no  desir 
to  make  out  a  case  against  ourselves  and  our  brethren,  but  this  we  ar 
assured  of,  that  there  is  room  for  revival  everywhere, — and  we  hop 
there  is  the  desise  for  it  as  well  as  the  need  of  it. 
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With  these  general  remarks,  we  poceed  to  consider  the  subject  be- 
«  B8  a  little  more  particalarlj. 

Oor  attention  is  here  first  called  to  the  form  of  address, — it  is  a 
si^ — ^  Wili  thou  not  reviye  as  again  ?  " 
This  suggests  the  remark, — 

1.  That,  if  God  will  nat^  there  most  be  a  catue;  and  that  cause  must 
bind  not  in  Him,  but  in  them  who  so  appeal  to  Him.  What  may 
the  cause? 

t  may  be  their  cleaving  in  heart  to  some  forbidden  thing.  If  God's 
be  hidden  from  his  people,  and  his  ear  be  deaf  to  their  prayers,  the 
le  is  in  themselves,  as  we  learn  from  Isaiah  lix.  2.  ^^  Behold  the  Lord's 
i  is  not  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save,  neither  is  his  ear  heavy  that  it 
lot  hear;  but  your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and  your 
,  and  your  sins  have  hid  his  face  from  you,  that  he  will  not  hear." 
context  further  iUustrates  this  principle,  and  many  other  passages 
r  the  same  thing. 

;  may  be  their  doubting  the  fiuthfulness  and  power  of  God;  and  so 
pting  him  to  disregard  their  cry.  The  Israelites  thus  tempted  God 
he  desert,  when  they  thirsted  for  water,  (Exod.  xvii.  1,  2.\  and 
n  they  did  not  believe  that  God  would  give  them  meat  in  the 
lemess. 

iThen  there  is  the  deep  consciousness  of  spiritual  destitution,  nothing 
fiuth  iu  God  can  inspire  the  heart  with  hope  and  confidence,  that 
dark  and  lifeless  state  may  be  changed  into  vigour  and  beauty  and 
sedness.  And  so  long  as  God's  power  is  questioned,  or  so  long  as 
elief  and  distrust  prevail,  there  is  neither  sincerity  nor  earnestness 
>he  appeal, — **Wilt  not  thou  revive  us  again  1"  If  a  negative 
^er  is  anticipated,  a  negative  answer  will  be  returned.  Unbelief 
tes  refusal.  The  Lord  will  not  revive  those  who  question  either 
power  or  his  mercy.  God  has  never  pledged  himself  to  bless  and 
I  those  who  doubt  his  veracity,  and  have  no  faith  in  His  fiaithful- 
Our  Lord  himself  said  to  those  who  applied  to  him,  ^  according 
our  faith  be  it  unto  you."  And  the  reverse  of  this  must  also  be 
tcted. — **  According  to  your  unbelie/  be  it  unto  you."  **  Let  not  that 
think  that  he  shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord,"  James  i.  7. 

{To  be  conHnued) 


THE  TURNING  POINT. 
IL 

(  Concluded  from  last  mmber.) 


aving  submitted  these  remarks  to  the  reader,  we  now  turn  to  him  as 
idiTidual,  and  ask  how  it  is  with  himself  in  reference  to  the  turn- 
Towt,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Are  you  conscious  of  any  such  change  having  passed  upon  you, 
9  hare  described?  Have  you  been  turned  from  sin  to  holiness, — from 
nrorld  to  God, — from  the  pleasures  of  time  to  the  hopes  of  heaven? 
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Or  are  you  conscious  of  such  a  moral  revolution  in  jour  cbaracter  u 
has  brought  you  from  a  course  of  formal  religion,  and  dependence  on 
your  own  good  works  for  acceptence  with  God,  to  an  entire  renuncii^ 
tion  of  your  own  righteousness,  to  a  meek  and  loving  surrender  to 
Christ  as  a  present  Saviour, — to  reliance  in  his  finished  work, — his  per- 
fect righteousness, — his  all-sufficient  atonement,  as  the  ground  of  joui 
hope,  the  source  of  your  peace,  and  the  inspiring  motive  to  all  devote< 
obedience? 

Or,  without  being  able  to  mark  the  time  or  to  specify  the  circuni 
stances  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  your  character  ao 
prospects,  can  you  say,  as  did  the  blind  man  whom  Jesus  restored  t 
sight,  '^  One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  once  blind,  now  I  see. 
Perhaps  you  are  the  child  of  pious  parents,  and  early  instruction  an* 
holy  influence  have,  by  God*s  effectual  blessing,  gradually  brought  y(y 
to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  Christ  as  your  Saviour,  and  into  viti 
union  with  Him,  so  that  though  tbe  process  may  not  be  traced,  the  r8 
suit  is  manifest.  ^^  You  know  Him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  to  Hi 
death." 

Whatever  be  the  evidence  then  that  yon  have  passed  from  deal' 
unto  life,  is  the  change  of  recent  date?  Is  it  but  lately  that  you  har 
put  on  the  yoke  of  Christ ?  Are  you  still  but  a  young  disciple?  I 
your  experience  still  limited,  and  your  knowlege  imperfect  ?  Do  you  fee 
that  you  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  unUam  ?  Then  be  ex 
horted  to  diligence,  prayerfulness,  watchfulness,  steadfastness.  If  joi 
have  begun  to  run  well,  let  no  one  hinder  you ;  yea,  let  no  combim 
tion  of  men  hinder  you ;  let  no  circumstances  of  trial,  shame,  lods 
privation,  rob  you  of  your  hope  as  a  believer  in  the  Son  of  God,  aoc 
blast  your  name  as  a  professed  follower  of  Him.  '^  Let  no  man  uk( 
your  crown."  '^  Hold  fast  the  faithful  word  as  you  have  been  taughk' 
Be  not  contented  with  merely  maintaining  your  ground;  go  forward, 
grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  your  Lord  and  Saviour  JesM 
Christ.  Assailed  by  temptations  from  without,  and  fighting  with  tbi 
corruptions  that  arise  within  you,  resist  steadfast  in  the  faith,  fight  tin 
good  fight  of  faith ;  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  and  in  due  time  the  victor} 
shall  be  yours. 

Perhaps  you  are  an  aged  Christian,  and  have  long  walked  in  th< 
ways  of  God.  The  time  of  your  conversion  you  see  far  in  the  distaoi 
past.  '^  Many  days  have  passed  since  then  ;  many  changes  you  har< 
seen."  You  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  much  to  mourn  orer. 
You  have  often  wandered  from  your  resting  place,  and  have  provokofl 
God  by  your  inventions ;  you  have  not  been  steadfast  in  his  covenant. 
You  have  not  been  so  prayerful,  so  humble,  so  holy,  so  fruitful,  as  yo" 
ought  to  have  been.  But  your  gracious  and  forgiving  God  has  restored 
your  soul.  He  has  not  forsaken  you,  but  is  still  drawing  you  by  i^ 
Word  and  Spirit;  and,  "though  faint,  you  are  still  pursuing." 

Permit  one  or  two  questions.  Have  you  been  as  useful  as  you  migo^ 
have  been  in  seeking  to  bring  others  to  the  Saviour?  Have  yon  be^ 
faithful  to  the  souls  of  relatives  and  friends?  Have  you  improved  7^^' 
talent,  or  kept  it  tied  up  in  a  napkin  ?  Has  your  religion  tangbt  jTO** 
to  be  unselfish,  "  seeking  not  your  own  things,  but  the  (hings  of  Chn*^ 
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nd  the  profit  of  many  that  they  might  be  saved  ?*'  Ponder  these  ques- 
iona,  and  if  conscience  w.hisper  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  silence 
'ben  you  ought  to  have  spoken  for  God,  and  guilty  of  shrinking  from 
le  decided  avowal  of  your  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  do  so  no 
nger.  From  this  day  ^^  cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well."  Be 
ne  to  God,  and  He  will  be  true  to  you,  and  never  fail  you,  nor  for- 
ke  you. 

Addressing  unknown  readers,  and  ignorant  of  the  real  state  and 
tuacter  of  him  whose  eye  is  now  scanning  this  page,  it  must  not  be 
ought  unkind  or  uncharitable  if  we  now  make  certain  suppositions  of 
different  cast  from  those  already  suggested. 

If  we  then  ask  the  reader  if  he  is  utterly  unconscious  of  any  such 
ming  point  in  his  individual  history,  as  we  have  been  referring  to, 
id  if  he  is  obliged  to  confes*s  that  he  is  still  what  he  has  always  been, 
la/9er  of  the  toorld^  with  no  concern  about  religion  beyond  the  decent 
cmalities  of  church-going  and  nominal  adherence  to  some  section  of 
IB  professing  Church,  we  beseech  him  not  to  throw  down  this  paper 
uder  the  apprehension  that  he  is  now  to  be  bored  and  criticised  by  a 
)ld  unfeeling  stranger,  who  has  no  sympathy  with  his  difficulties,  and 
0  charity  for  his  faults.  Let  him  be  assured  that  we  truly  sympa- 
Ikifle  with  any  one  who  feels  that  he  is  burdened,  and  would  fain  get 
joit  of  his  burden;  with  every  one  who  is  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and 
B  learning  how  empty  the  world  is ;  and  that  we  have  great  charity 
or  one  who  would  rather  confess  his  faults  than  pretend  that  he  has 
Kwe.  In  a  word,  let  our  reader  listen  patiently  for  a  little,  while  we 
rwon  with  him,  in  kindness  and  with  all  tenderness,  and  yet  with  the 
Uthfulness  of  a  friend,  whose  very  reproofs  are  salutary,  even  when 
thej  wound. 

Well  then,  dear  reader,  have  you  reason  to  conclude  that  you  are 
(till  unchanged, — unpardoned, — unsaved  ?  If  so,  surely  you  would 
viah  to  know  the  real  state  of  the  case,  for  it  would  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  be  self-deceived,  and  to  say  to  yourself  *^  peace,  peace,"  when 
tbere  is  no  peace.  And  you  would  not  reckon  that  man  your  friend 
vlio  would  try  to  buoy  you  up  with  false  hopes,  and  persuade  you  to 
conclude  that  all  is  well,  while  your  own  conscience  and  your  Bible 
^ree  in  testifying  that  all  is  not  well;  nay  that  all  is  wrong  with  you; 
^  jou  have  not  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Christ, — have  not  received 
^  record  of  God  concerning  His  Son, — have  not  believed  *'*'  the  faithful 
^jiDg,  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
^  Ave  sinners."  You  feel  perhaps  that  there  is  some  obstacle  in  the 
^j  of  your  salvation,  and  till  it  be  removed  you  cannnot  hope  to  be 
better  than  you  are.  What  is  the  obstacle  ?  Is  it  something  within 
your  own  breast  ?  Or  is  it  something  without  you  that  obstructs  your 
P^h,  and  effectually  bars  your  return  to  God  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  last  first.  And  here  we  would  observe,  that  if 
you  urge  the  existence  of  that  obstacle  as  an  apology  for  your  remain- 
'^g  u  you  are,  the  truth  probably  is  that  you  do  not  with  it  removed, 
^^y^  you  may  be  pleased  that  it  stands  where  it  is,  and  serves  as  a  con- 
^enieut,  and,  you  think,  a  valid  reason  for  your  '^  going  on  in  your 
^^passes."     If  it  be  so,  then  know  that  you  are  mistaken  in  calling 

^io  ftD  external  hinderance.     The  hinderance  is  in  your  own  luart. 
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You  are  pleased  to  haye  the  excuse  the  supposed  obstacle  farnisbes;  lo 
it  is  altogether  an  affair  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Were  your  wiU  Int 
heut  towards  God  as  it  is  bent  away  from  him,  that  formidable  extendi 
hinderance  to  your  faith  and  repentance  would  vanish  like  smoke. 

But,  moreoyer,  consider  what  it  is  that  hinders  your  salvation.  Aie 
you  prepared  to  barter  your  soul  for  it  ? — are  you  willing  to  forego 
eternal  life,  rather  than  encounter  the  difficulty,  or  battle  with  the  ob- 
struction ?  If  it  is  too  strong  for  you  now,  will  it  become  weaker  u 
time  rolls  on,  or  will  you  ten  or  twenty  years  henoe  be  more  able  to 
overcome  this  enemy  of  your  soul  than  you  are  to-day  ?  Be  not  de- 
ceived. Ponder  the  consequences  of  your  present  decisions.  JBewart 
lest  Satan  get  an  advantage  of  you  :  you  are  not  surely  ignorant  of  \k 
devices.  Will  you  believe  his  lies  rather  than  Ood's  truth  ?  Will  jn 
listen  to  the  world's  deceptions  rather  than  to  the  true  sayings  of  GM 
Will  you  stake  your  all  for  eternity  on  the  mere  guesses  or  flatteriei  ef 
your  blinded  reason  and  sin-bound  will  ? 

Let  us  turn  now,  and  inquire  whether  the  spell  that  binds  yon  be 
not  after  all  ^^  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.'*  Are  not  you  oonsctoos  tkl 
you  feel  a  strong  inward  aversion  and  repugnance  to  true  religion — tb 
religion  of  the  heart — the  surrender  of  your  affections  to  Gk>d — tl» 
submission  of  your  heart  to  Christ  as  your  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King 
— your  divine  Teacher — your  atoning  Sacrifice  and  ever-living  iDteN 
ceesor — and  your  supreme  Lord  and  King  and  Lawgiver  ?  Is  not  • 
life  of  &ith  and  prayer  and  christian  duty  in  your  esteem  a  life  of  yxf' 
less  gloom  and  forbidding  self-denial  ?  Do  not  your  tastes  and  jm 
preferences  and  your  predilections  all  go  against  such  a  life  ?  Mt0l 
you  not  confess  that  as  for  sin  you  feel  not  its  burden,  and  that  as  ler 
holiness  you  perceive  not  its  attractions,  and  that  as  for  the  worM  it 
has  your  heart,  and  you  cannot  uproot  your  strong  affection  for  it? 

Then,  we  would  ask,  is  this  a  safe  state  ?  Will  it  do  to  die  n? 
You  acknowledge  that  you  are  unchanged  in  your  attachment  to  the 
world,  and  your  dislike  of  the  Saviour's  yoke.  If  there  has  bees  ■• 
turning  point  in  your  past  history,  shall  there  be  no  sneh  erisis  in  the 
dark  and  uncertain  future  ?  May  not  your  purposed  repentance  fti 
turning  to  God — if  there  be  any  such  purpose  in  your  mind — mnj'^ 
not  come  too  late  ?  Have  you  any  time  to  lose  ?  Why  should  Ml 
this  be  the  accepted  time  and  the  day  of  saWation  ? 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  convince  any  candid  and  serioii 
reader  that  if  he  is  still  standing  aloof  from  Christ,  and  has  neither  fU* 
don  nor  peace,  the  cause  is  in  himself — ^in  his  own  guilty  aversioB  ti 
God  and  his  truth.  If  he  was  ever  disposed  to  plead  his  inability  U9^ 
excuse  for  not  becoming  a  Christian,  he  may  now  be  satisfied  thst  ke 
cannot  just  because  he  wUl  not ;  that  consequently  his  inability  beiflf 
nothing  but  his  unwUUngness^  it  is  not  his  excuse  bnt  his  sin.  It  ^ 
criminal  aversion  to  God— criminal  preference  of  the  world  and  ad  to 
the  service  and  favour  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  If  he  feels  tbstt 
higher  power  than  his  own  must  effect  the  mierhty  change,  and  Dftke 
all  things  new,  he  is  met  by  the  assurance  that  Ood  will  give  his  Hoij 
Spirit  to  all  that  ask ;  and  His  aid  is  sufficient,  as  myriads  who  bi^ 
experienced  it  have  testified.  So  that  you,  reader,  whoever  yoo  v^ 
may  be  assured  that  merciful  and  abundant  provision  is  made  in  ^^ 
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«erifiee  of  Christ  for  eanoelling  your  guilt,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
hf  the  renovatioo  of  your  heart.  But  know  also,  that  yon  are  without 
6X01186  if  yon  go  on  nnpardoned,  nnsanctified,  nnsaved.  '^  All  things 
are  ready :"  the  goepel  feast  is  spread :  you  are  invited  freely  to  come 
ID  and  partake  as  an  accepted  gnest.  If  yon  refuse,  then,  whose  is  the 
Uame,  and  whose  will  he  the  eternal  loss  ?     Let  conseience  answer. 


THE  .FELLOWSHIP  OP  SAINTS. 

• 

Wot  nnfreqnently  on  a  candidate  mentioning  his  desire  to  hecome  a 

■ember  of  a  church,  the  announcement  made  to  it  is, — that  he  has 

ipplied  for  fellowship.      This  mode  of  expression   indicates   clearly 

Mongh  that  its  originators  looked  upon  the  fellowship  of  saints  as  con- 

ititnting  a  main  element  of  the  privileges  and  hlessings  of  a  Church  of 

Christ.     Nor  in  thinking  this  were  they  mistaken.     The  motto  of  the 

Aristian  Church  is,  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  yon,  so  that  love 

to  each  other  as  the  brethren  of  Christ  is  as  binding  upon  ns  as  is  love 

to  him.     Love  roust   have  fellowship, — it   cannot  exist  without  it. 

Jmos  evidently  derived  much  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  from  the  fes« 

link  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  which  brought  him  into  close 

MDmunication  with  the  multitude  of  worshippers ;  and,  when  about  to 

W  betrayed,  he  instituted  an  ordinance  in  observing  which  his  people 

We  fellowship  with  him  and  with  each  other.     He,  too,  was  in  the 

Wnt  of  speaking  to  his  disciples  of  heaven  under  the  figure  of  a  f^st 

It  which  they  would  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and, 

vken  addressing  his  finrewell  discourse  to  them,  he  told  them  of  his 

hther's  house,  and  its  many  mansions. 

The  fellowship  ought  not  to  be  less  highly  appreciated  by  us  than 
it  was  by  Jesus ;  and  a  lower  estimate  of  it  should  rather  be  considered 
(sjmptom  of  retrogression,  than  a  sign  of  progress.  Many  have  made 
fittiter  acquisitions  of  knowledge  than  others,  and  if  any,  through  sue- 
Mre  trials,  have  been  more  refined  and  purified,  their  attainments 
ikuld  qualify  them  for  being  more  devout  and  earnest  in  prayer,  and 
iHne  sympathising  with  their  brethren.  It  is  not  a  proof  of  mental 
^or  to  reckon  it  out  of  place  to  have  communion  with  those  who  are 
i^rior  to  us ; — it  is  rather  ai\  evidence  of  dwarfish  piety.  Since  Je- 
^  when  on  earth  condescended  to  meet  with  all  his  people ;  since  in 
Wven  he  deems  a  eup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple  as  given  to 
^iatelf ;  since  from  the  throne  he  re-instituted  the  ordinance  that  com- 
memorates his  death;  and  since  he  will  welcome  all  to  a  feast  in  heaven, 
k  from  us  be  the  thought  of  slighting  any  in  whom  he  delights  now, 
•od  will  have  complacency  for  ever. 

There  is  a  real  fellowship,  and  our  aim  should  be  to  reach  it.  ^*  Let 
^  word  of  God  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom ;  teaching  and  ad- 
^tniitbing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  sing- 
^H  with  grace  in  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord.'*  We  have  been  blessed 
^ith  a  eommon  deliverance,  we  are  grateful  to  a  common  deliverer,  and 
^^  OQght  to  cultivate  and  cherish  common  sympathies.  There  are 
t^'*^  thoughts  regarding  which  we  might  commune ;  there  are  great 
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wants  we  need  to  hare  supplied;  there  are  heavy  trials  in  which  strengtb 
and  comfort  may  be  required;  there  are  interests  of  the  church  whicb 
should  be  equally  dear  to  us  all;  there  are  souls  for  whose  saltation 
united  prayer  should  be  offered ;  and  there  are  sonls  saved  for  whose 
salvation  united  thanksgiving  should  ascend. — *^  Then  they  that  feared 
the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another :  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and 
heard  it ;  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  , 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name.  And  they  shall 
be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  mj 
jewels ;  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that 
serveth  him." 

The  anticipated  fellowship  of  heaven  should  make  as  more  alive  to 
the  value  of  kindred  intercourse  while  running  the  race  set  before  iii» 
^'  For  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  hf 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us,  that,  whether  we  wake  or  sleofi^M 
we  should  live  together  with  him.  Wherefore  comfort  yourselves  tog»« 
ther,  and  edify  one  another,  even  as  also  ye  do."  Seeing  that  we  ex- 
pect much  happiness  from  communion  in  immortality,  can  we  exeoM 
ourselves  were  we  to  neglect  it  now  ?  With  whom  do  we  hope  to  shaft 
it  ?  Is  it  simply  with  those  in  heaven  already,  and  those  who  shaft 
follow  us  ?  Would  not  fellowship  with  Christian  friends  form  the  b«i 
possible  preparation  for  fellowship  with  the  redeemed  in  eternity  t  It 
should  be  our  aim  to  die  with  dispositions  and  tastes  as  heavenly  as  we 
can  attain,  instead  of  acting  so  as  to  leave  the  world  with  much  that 
must  be  rooted  up,  and  much  that  must  be  infused,  ere  we  conld  be  at 
home  in  our  Father's  house.  We  should  be  able  experimentallj  to 
say : — "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy."  Our 
experience  and  our  hopes  would  then  be  identical,  instead  of  bein; 
contrasted.  Deliverance  from  hell  does  not,  of  itself,  constitute  hea* 
ven  ;  a  positive  love  of  holiness,  holy  fellowship,  and  holy  service  ii 
essentially  necessary.  To  feel  that  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  6r 
better  than  to  remain,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  our  finding  nov 
that  to  live  is  Christ.  The  higher  and  the  nobler  our  aspirations  an^ 
the  higher  and  the  nobler  our  lives  must  be.  '^Beloved,  now  arevf 
the  sons  of  God;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  bhall  be:— bil 
we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shil 
see  him  as  he  is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieU 
himself  even  as  he  is  pure."  Indolent  occasional  desires  will  nerir 
purify  us.  We  have  to  work  out  our  salvation  from  sin,  and  in  propo^ 
tion  as  we  are  thus  actively  engaged  in  purifying  ourselves,  the  hop* 
of  perfect  purity  will  be  influential.  The  dispositions  and  charaettf 
will  be  formed  which  will  rejoice  in  fellowship  here,  as  well  as  hopi 
for  it  in  heaven.  Communing  with  the  saints  around  us,  and  ^ 
prospect  of  uninterrupted  communion  above,  will  animate  us  in  all  otf 
duties,  nerve  us  for  our  struggles  and  difficulties,  uphold  us  in  tmf^ 
tion,  and  soothe  us  in  trial.  '^  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yonrselvtf 
on  your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yonrselvc* 
in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chn*^ 
unto  eternal  life.*'  M.  L.  C* 
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RELIGIOUS  CONVERSATION. 

Out  of  tbe  abundanoe  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  is  both  the 
Mtimony  of  Scriptare  and  of  man's  experience.  Whatever  interests 
be  man,  whether  his  family,  business,  literature,  science,  or  politics, 
D  that  theme  will  his  conversational  powers  be  most  easily  drawn  out. 
We  are  bat  few  people  who  can  talk  on  every  subject,  but  all  can  talk 
■  iome  subject.  Conversation  is  part  of  our  social  nature,  and  if  we 
■t  touched  the  right  chord,  we  would  find  the  gift  much  more  gener- 
|]y  possessed  than  is  usually  supposed. 

But  while  it  is  deemed  very  natural  for  man  to  speak  about  what 
nst  interests  him  in  regard  to  the  things  of  this  world,  on  the  subject 
f  religion — the  theme  which  must  ever  be  dearest  to  a  Christian — 
kre  is  often  a  painful  reserve.  Prudential  reasons  are  assigned  as 
he  cause  of  silence.  '**  It  might  do  harm,"  or  it  might  look  as  ^'  if  we 
riibed  to  seem  very  religious ! "  These,  and  many  other  excuses, 
hten  puts  into  the  mouths  of  God's  people  to  prevent  the  happy  re- 
■he  that  would  flow  from  their  speaking  '^  often  one  to  another." 
Iiman  reasoning,  however,  should  never  be  permitted  a  place  where 
n  have  a  **•  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  '^  These  words  which  I  command 
hte  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
tky  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
lid  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
tkon  risest  up,"  was  the  command  given  in  reference  to  the  law ;  and 
tbe  obligations  resting  on  those  who  were  under  the  law,  are  now  dou- 
Vlj  binding  on  those  who  are  '^  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace." 

That  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
hv,  is  generally  admitted ;  but  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  when  and  where  religious  conversation  should  be  .introduced.  The 
Nev  Testament  has  laid  down  no  special  rule  for  every  circumstance ; 
W  the  principle  is  so  clearly  defined,  that  we  have  only  to  follow  its 
Erections  in  order  to  be  guided  aright. 

Believers,  in  their  social  intercourse,  are  commanded  to  "  teach  and 
>bonish  one  another ;"  and  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  this,  ^'  the 
^  of  Christ  must  dwell  in  them  richly  in  all  wisdom."  ^'Speaking 
^yourselves  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  is  spoken  of 
^»  fruit  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit.  '^  Let  your  speech  be  always 
^  grace  seasoned  with  salt."  '^  Let  no  corrupt  communication  pro- 
^  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to*  the  use  of  edifying, 
^  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers." 

Such  is  the  conversation  which  believers  are  to  have  with  each  other  ; 
^  their  duty  to  the  world  is  equally  clear.  ^'  Preach  the  gospel  to 
^^  creature,"  is  the  mission  given  to  every  follower  of  Jesus,  as  well 
*i  to  his  apostles.  '*  If  thou  speak  not  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his 
^^7,  that  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  his  blood  will  I 
'^uire  at  thine  hand."  The  precise  time  or  way  in  which  we  are  to 
^^  the  wicked  is  not  indicated ;  but  the  duty  is  clear,  and  ^*  If  any 
'^  hiok  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
^^  Qpbmideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

^t  is  evident  that  the  conversation  which  would  be  profitable  for  be* 
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1  levers  to  have  with  each  other,  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  ungod 
The  Psalmist  kept  silenoe  when  the  ungocUj  was  before  him,  while 
says,  '^  Come  and  hear  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  whit 
hath  done  for  my  soul."  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  he  did  not 
his  religious  experience  to  the  wicked,  although  he,  no  doabt,  wan 
them  *^  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

One  chief  cause  of  silence  on  divine  things  proceeds,  it  is  to  be  feai 
from  the  Laodicean  state  of  the  church,  and  religious  oooTeraation  ] 
ceeding  from  a  cold,  worldly  heart,  will  undoubtedly  do  harm  botl 
speaker  and  hearer.  A  man  can  never  tailk  himself  into  a  spin 
frame,  or  warm  his  heart  by  talking  of  its  coldness.  Sach  most  re] 
anew  to  the  '^  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uneleanness,"  and  to  thethi 
of  grace,  pleading,  *^  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  vpl 
me  with  thy  free  Spirit,  then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  ways, 
sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee."  When  the  love  of  Christ  is 
constraining  principle  within,  and  when  his  grace  is  daily  soughl 
direct,  the  Christian  may  safely  leave  results  in  his  hands. 

J.  M.  £ 

[The  foregoing  article  opens  a  very  important  theme.  It  would 
quire  some  &rther  illustration,  and  we  invite  the  pious  writer,  or  s 
other  well-qualified  correspondent,  to  take  up  the  varions  hearing 
the  subject,  and  to  state  the  distinctiom  and  limitations  of  religious  < 
versation.  • 

As  religion  shonld  pervade  the  entire  life  of  a  Christian,  may 
common  business  be  transacted  in  a  religious  spirit,  and  oommon  < 
versation  have  a  religious  hue  ?  There  are  times  and  occasions  i 
it  would  be  criminal  cowardice  to  be  silent,  and  when  the  uttenmc 
religious  truth  is  a  paramount  duty;  there  are  times  and  oceM 
when  to  speak  so  would  be  folly  and  offence.  What  are  the  times 
occasions  when  it  is  right  to  be  silent  and  right  to  speak  ? — EId.] 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  INFLUENCE. 

Among  the  views  commonly  taken  of  the  Christian's  talents — his 
FLUBNCB  is  reckoned  as  one.  It  is  a  very  important  talent,  and  u 
the  right  employment  of  it  mnch  of  his  usefulness  in  the  ehurob  i 
in  the  world  depends. 

To  understand  the  subject  properly  let  us  first  attend  to  wks) 
meant  by  a  Christian's  influence.  This  term  may  denote  the  ad 
efect  and  impression  produced  on  those  around  him  by  his  s|Mrit  i 
deportment,  taking  him  as  he  is,  and  as  he  acts.  The  term  miyi 
be  employed  to  denote  the  use  he  ottglU  to  make  of  his  positioii  • 
opportunities  of  favourably  affecting  the  minds  of  those  around  ki 
and  promoting  their  spiritual  good.  The  former  refers  to  his  iollifl< 
&8  it  is  aetuaUy  felt.  The  latter  to  his  influence  as  it  might  he  exert 
The  one  may  bring  before  us  the  Christian  whose  influenee  (otgooi 
misdirected^  or  paralysed  or  marred^  or  seriously  duninithed  by  (^ 
which  can  be  easily  pointed  out,  but  not  so  easily  remedied.    Wf  ^ 
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ontemplate,  however,  a  cue  in  which  the  influence  actually  exerted  is 
U  that  it  should  he.  Here  the  actual  impression  produced,  and  that 
rhioh  ought  to  he  produced,  are  one  and  the  same.  In  this  case  hoth 
iews  of  what  is  meant  hj  Christian  influence,  coincide  and  are  hap- 
ily  realised.  But  how  rarely  is  this  seen !  How  seldom  is  a  Chris- 
ian  in  the  fiunilj — in  the  church — in  the  world  all  that  he  ought  to 
e! 

There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  very  many  Christians  pay  far  too 
ttle  attention  to  this  subject — are  hr  too  little  attentive  to  the  light 
I  which  their  spirit  and  conduct  may  be  viewed  by  others ;  and  so, 
lej  carelessly  and  unconsciously  do  much  harm  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
inn — a  cause  they  would  not  wUlingly  injure  for  any  consideration. 
MM,  from  a  kind  of  noble  and  generous  indifference  to  the  opinions  of 
MB — supported  by  the  consciousness  of  sound  principle  and  upright 
iention,  pursue  a  course  of  action,  without  much  minding  what  people 
link  or  say — and  therefore  not  careful  to  give  any  explanation  of 
leir  views  or  motives  or  principles.  Now,  it  is  often  necessary  for  a 
hristian  to  act  a  hold  and  independent  part,  and  to  risk  his  own  re- 
Btation  for  the  sake  of  some  great  object.  Even  in  such  a  case,  how- 
rer,  it  is  not  wise  to  overlook  the  effect  of  such  steps  upon  the 
iterests  of  religion.  He  may  not  be  afraid  of  ultimate  danger  to  him- 
df ;  but  if  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  endangered  and  a  wound  in- 
irted  upon  religion  by  a  thrust  aimed  at  one  of  her  professed  friends 
-he  ought  not  to  feel  unconcerned  in  the  matter — and  if  he  can 
•revent  the  blow — if  he  can  remove  the  misconception,  it  is  worth  his 
rhile  to  take  some  pains  to  effect  it. 

Again,  many  Christians — men  of  sterling  integrity— of  high  prin- 
iple,  and  of  real  benevolence  of  disposition,  may  have  acquired  a 
buaeter  in  the  world  for  harshness  of  temper,  for  keenness  in  driving 
\  bargain,  for  a  stickling  about  trifles — ^for  an  unyielding  obstinacy  of 
ipinion,  for  censorious  and  unmerciful  condemnation  of  all  who  differ 
lom  them — or  for  any  one  of  these, — or  for  any  combination  of  these 
ikracteristics ;  and  owing  to  this  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of 
nch  men  is  greatly  weakened.  Their  real  excellencies  are  forgotten, 
viiile  the  offensive  peculiarity  which  marks  them  is  continually  in 
^w— or  if  they  are  still  acknowledged  as  good  and  pious  men — their 
^per  or  manner  or  spirit  is  a  sad  foil  to  all  that  is  admirable  about 
Asm,  and  shows  their  religion  in  a  very  unfavourable  and  repulsive 
figkt. 

What  renders  cases  of  this  kind  so  much  the  worse  is,  that  the  in- 
Cvidnals  themselves  are  seldom  aware  of  the  light  in  which  they  are 
^wed.  They  do  not  see  themselves  as  others  see  them — we  may  use 
^  personal  pronoun,  and  say,  ^^  we  do  not  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
^''— for,  dear,  brethren,  these  remarks  apply  more  or  less  to  all  of  us. 

This  being  the  case,  there  is  no  way  for  the  evil  being  detected  and 
'Mttedied,  but  by  the  &ithful  voice  of  a  friend  bringing  home  the 
<^i^e  where  it  ought  to  £el11,  and  where  it  ought  to  be  met  by  an 
Qvmble  and  candid  acknowledgment ;  but,  0,  where  is  the  friend  to  be 
^nd  who  will  be  so  faithful,  and  where  is  the  spirit  so  meek  and 
^^lulid  and  self-condemning,  that  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  rebuke 
vid  thank  the  reprover,  and  profit  by  his  faithfulness  ? 
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It  must  be  obvious  that  a  Christian's  infiuencey  as  flowing  fn 
visible  character,  may  be  greatly  increased  or  diminished  as  he  i 
ful  to  avoid  everything  that  would  tarnish  the  beauty  of  his  ch 
in  the  estimation  of  those  around  him — or,  on  the  contrary,  reel 
appearances — and  inconsiderate  as  to  the  impression  his  condui 
make.  What  we  would  enforce  upon  the  attention  of  all  i 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Paul,  ^'  Let  not  your  good  be  evil 
of."  (Rom.  xiv.  16.)  The  principle  of  this  injunction  is  of  ex 
application,  and  the  full  import  of  it  surely  extends  beyond  tl 
negative.  It  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  an  exh( 
to  see  that  our  good  is  well  spoken  of — that  we  both  do  good, 
it  so  as  to  secure  the  credit  of  it  to  our  profession  and  oor  princ 
studying  to  honour  the  name  we  bear,  that  ^^on  our  .part  he 
glorified.*'  If  we  are  careless,  and  needlessly  hazard  our  repata 
doing  what  is  right  in  a  wrong  way,  we  are  unjust  to  Christ; 
unkind  to  our  brethren ;  we  cast  a  stumbling»block  before  the 
we -offend  their  weak  consciences; — we  destroy  by  oor  equivoca 
irig  him  for  whom  Christ  died ;  and  we  give  the  enemy  occa 
blaspheme — while  we  hurt  our  own  character,  weaken  our  ic 
for  good,  neutralising  by  our  unwise  or  indiscreet  spirit  all  the  g 
may,  in  our  own  way,  be  attempting  to  accomplish.  Let  a 
things  be  done  with  love.  ^'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  wha 
things  are  honest  (or  venerable),  whatsoever  things  are  just,  ^ 
ever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
think  on  these  things."     (Phil.  iv.  8.) 

And  what  a  pity  that  in  such  a  world  as  that  in  which  Ch; 
live,  and  where  they  have  such  a  part  to  act,  and  where  there 
many  prejudices  to  overcome,  and  so  many  evil  influences  to 
against,  any  follower  of  Christ  should  weaken  his  own  han< 
dishearten  his  brethren,  and  wound  his  Saviour,  by  giving  an  ui 
exhibition  of  character  before  the  world !  The  beauty  of  CI 
consistency  can  be  appreciated  by  all,  and  the  want  of  it  can 
tected  by  the  dullest  eye.  Where  it  is,  every  other  talent  of  t 
sessor  is  of  tenfold  value — be  it  wealth,  or  rank,  or  office,  or  le 
or  zeal,  or  distinction  of  any  kind.  Where  it  is  wanting,  no 
lence  and  no  acquirement  can  be  held  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
meanest  Christian,  destitute  of  shining  gifts,  and  possessing  no 
but  resplendent  with  pure  and  holy  consistency  of  charactei 
exercise  an  influence  for  good  finr  beyond  his  more  illustrious  neij 
who  may  be  high  in  the  dignity  of  office,  and  in  the  wealth  of 
endowment,  but  who,  being  without  the  more  precious  gifts  of 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit — lacks  the  first  and  best  elements  of  CI 
influence  and  usefulness.  Let  no  one  infer  from  any  ihing  no 
that  we  think  that  holy  beauty  of  character  is  always  the  accoi 
ment  of  mean  gifts,  or  the  absence  of  it  always  found  in  unio 
great  acquirements.  Far  from  it,  holy  tempers  and  a  consistc 
may  adorn  the  richest  mind,  and  may  be  wanting  in  the  most  I 
What  we  say  is,  that  devout  and  consistent  piety  is  important  t 
adds  new  beauty  to  the  finest  character,  and  confers  loveliness,  • 
fluence  for  good  on  those  that  have  little  else  to  recommend 
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ei  08  oovet  theii,  eaniestlj  the  **  best  gifts'* — and  add  to  them  all  the 
liristiftii  ffraees^  so  shall  we  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
1  tluDgs. 


A  CONGREGATIONAL  HYMN  BOOK. 

Mr.  Editor, — Tliere  are  some  matters  of  common  interest  to  us  as  a 
SBomiDation  that  are  neglected  or  deferred,  because  we  have  no  orga- 
iflttion  adapted  to  the  case,  and  because  individuals  are  slow  to  under- 
ike  the  labour  and  to  meet  the  responsibility  involved.  The  prepara- 
on  of  a  Hymn  Booh  is  one  of  these  denominational  enterprizes  which 
lany  wish  to  see  accomplished,  but  which  few  are  disposed  to  set 
boot  heartily  and  hopefully  as  a  work  that  must  be  done. 

In  bringing  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  before  your  readers,  I 
roald  set  out  with  the  assertion,  that  to  provide  a  Hymn  Book,  of 
rhich  our  churches  generally  would  approve,  and  which  they  would 
(ndually  adopt  and  bring  into  use,  is  a  practicable  thing. 

It  has  been  done  by  other  denominations.  The  United  Presbyte- 
ian  Church  has  its  Hymn  Book,  sanctioned  by  the  Synod,  in  use  in  its 
Mmgregations,  and  a  comfort  and  help  to  all  who  join  in  their  devo- 
kioittl  services,  and  feel  a  common  sympathy,  and  a  union  of  heart  with 
fallow- worshippers,  singing  the  same  song,  uttering  the  same  senti- 
■MDts,  enjoying  the  same  communion  of  saints. 

It  has  been  done  by  our  English  brethren.  They  have  had  for  years 
tiieir  Congregational  Hymn  Book,  of  which  a  new  and  revised  edition 
18  DOW  in  preparation.  That  collection  of  hymns,  it  is  true,  is  not  in 
tniversal  use  among  the  churches  of  the  south ;  for  they,  like  ourselves, 
lave  a  great  variety  of  collections  of  various  merit,  and  plan,  and  pre- 
tnuion.  But  there  is  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  new  Hymn  Book 
{iblished  under  the  sanction  of  the  Congregational  Union,  will,  in  the 
•arse  of  time,  supplant  many  of  the  older,  and  provincial,  or  cungre- 
gitional  collections,  and  so  bring  the  worship  of  the  churches  into 
gieater  unity  and  harmony. 

I  might  refer  to  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  Hjrmn  Books,  so  geuer- 
iBy  used  by  those  bodies,  as  further  illustrating  the  practicability  of 
k^ing  a  Hymn  Book  which  might  obtain  the  general  approval  of  our 
(korches. 

I  would  next  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  desirableness  of  having  such 
•Hjrmn  Book. 

This  is  manifest  from  the  number  of  different  Hymn  Books  in  use. 
*^  Edinburgh  and  Leith  each  of  the  four  churches  has  a  different  Hymn 
Book! 

In  Glasgow  I  believe  it  is  not  much  better;  and  in  Dundee  and 
^bewhere  there  is  similar  diversity.  This  has  arisen  from  the  churches 
Ming  that  the  original  ^'Collection  of  Hymns"  first  used  by  them 
^^  though  very  good  so  far  as  it  went,  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
'^^t  the  wants  of  the  people.  Many  topics  suitable  for  congregational 
^<>nhip  were  omitted  ;  hymns  for  particular  occasions  were  wanting, 
^d,  in  short,  it  needed  to  be  largely  supplemented.     This  gave  occa- 
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sioQ  to  the  preparation  of  a  larger  collection  bj  Mesars.  Ewing  and 
Payne.  But  the  introduction  of  many  inferior  kTmna,  and  oUm 
causes,  prevented  the  general  adoption  of  that  book.  Dr.  Waidlaw'i 
collection  is  also  deficient  in  variety  and  adaptation,  and  has  not  bee& 
in  much  request  beyond  the  few  churches  that  at  first  adopted  it. 
More  recent  Collections  of  Hymns  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
churches  whose  pastors  compiled  them,  or  through  whose  infloenoo 
they  were  introduced.  j 

The  consequence  is,  that  when  any  one  visits  a  sister  chmrdi,  htj 
finds  the  Hymn  Book  in  use  as  strange  to  him,  as  if  he  were  not  wor>^ 
shipping  with  his  own  people  at  all ;  and  hi$  Hymn  Book,  if  he  tskei 
it  with  him,  is  of  little  more  use  than  the  Roman  Missal  would  be. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  economic  objections  to  a  church  chaoguqg 
its  Hymn  Book,  and  such  is  the  force  of  these  objections  that  many  u% 
content  to  drag  on  with  the  book  they  have  rather  than  enooonter  tl» 
difficulties  of  adopting  another. 

One  reason  for  not  changing  the  Hymn  Book  a  church  has  in  use  i^ 
that  the  expense  is  considerable,  and  the  old  books  become  uselesk 
But  with  many  a  more  formidable  reason  is,  that  were  they  to  resolvt 
upon  having  a  new  Hymn  Book,  they  know  not  how  to  choose.  Then 
are  objections  to  every  one  in  common  use,  as  substantial  as  to  the  cm 
they  wish  to  part  with.  One  gre^t  drawback  to  one  and  all  of  them 
is,  that  they  are  not  generally  approved  and  adopted.  Were  one  good 
collection  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  churches,  and  be  recommended 
by  many  adopting  it,  the  rest  would  be  encouraged  to  follow,  and  so  a 
happy  unity  would  be  effected,  and  we  should  have  one  Hymn  Book 
instead  of  half-a-dozen.  But  while  there  are  so  many  books,  and  do 
one  of  them  ever  likely  to  supplant  the  rest,  the  danger  is,  that  the 
variety  will  be  still  farther  increased ;  for  some  church  or  churches 
dissatisfied  with  all  existing  ones,  may  fabricate  another  for  themselveiy 
and  so  perpetuate  and  aggravate  the  evil. 

What  steps  should  be  taken  in  this  matter  I  presume  not  to  say,  vol 
whether  our  Scottish  churches  might  adopt  the  English  Collection,  I 
can  give  no  opinion,  for  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
book,  as  now  revised,  to  say  whether  it  would  suit  our  northern  tastoii 
But  that  something  should  be  done  I  am  deeply  persuaded.  Perhi^ 
as  the  subject  is  now  broached,  some  of  your  correspondents  may  give 
their  thoughts  upon  it.  Some  wise  brother  may  strike  out  a  bright 
thought,  which  may  lead  to  practical  results  of  no  small  benefit  to  ou 
churches  in  this  important  matter.     I  am,  <&c. 

QUKRISI. 


PREACHING  IN  RELATION  TO  DEVOTION. 

to  tub  editob  of  thb  scottish  congrbaational  maoazihb. 

Dbab  Sib, 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  able  letters  of  joor  cor- 
respondent K}}^i/£  upon  '^  Preaching  and  Hearing,"  and  am  induced  t< 
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lodjou  afew  thoughts  suggested   by  his  coinmuoications,  upon  the 
JiiUion  of  preaching,  as  at  present  regarded  by  and  practised  amongst 
1^  to  the  other  parts  of  our  public  services,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
rferotional  and  consequent  activity  of  Christians. 

We  hear  great  complaints  and  lamentations,  in  all  sections  of  the 
Aoreh,  regarding  the  indiflerence  that  prevails  in  reference  to  religious 
txtfcises  and  effort ;  and  this  indifference  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
^gfrossing  nature  of  business  and  other  secular  pursuits.  Now  that 
ktte  of  our  congregations  who  are  engaged  in  business,  and  that  is  the 
Hge  majority,  are  interested  in  their  business,  is  not  only  not  to  be 
Mied — ^it  is  only  what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  to  be  expected  ;  for 
Ml  are  interested  in  any  object  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or 
•  intimately  brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  have  their  thoughts 
ll  activities  exercised  in  relation  to  it.  The  captive,  who  has  no 
ier  pursuit  wherewith  to  beguile  the  weary  monotony  of  his  dun- 
WD  solitude  than  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  mouse  or  a  spider,  be- 
■MS  interested  in  creatures  whose  very  existence  would  be  forgotten 
I  the  activities  of  every-day  freedom  ;  but  whatever  the  object,  the 
kterest  increases  as  the  pursuit  is  continued,  till  it  becomes  an  essen- 
■1  element  in  a  man's  existence ;  for  we  And  that  a  withdrawal  from 
ttg-foUowed  occupations,  and  the  cessation  of  the  influences  they  exer- 
in  apon  the  whole  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  man,  often 
ifaee  midden  death. 

Now  the  analogies  that  exist  between  all  the  parts  of  man  s  nature, 
IimIiis  to  infer,  that  his  spiritual  faculties  are  to  be  acted  upon  nnd 
breloped  in  a  similar  way  to  that  by  which  his  physical  or  intellectual 
NMare ;  and  that  if  the  latter  are  to  be  excited  and  strengthened  by  px- 
inie,  the  former  are  to  be  developed  by  a  similar  process.  Let  us  then 
>Pp)y  these  remarks  to  the  case  before  us.  Our  religious  meetings  on 
fc  Lord's  day  are  essentially  and  primarily  meetings  for  uforship-: 
Ail  is  expressed  in  the  two  acts  of  praise  and  prayer ;  anything  that  is 
i^Kiuced  on  these  occasions  besides  these,  should,  therefore,  be  solely 
vthe  purpose  of  stimulating  and  guidiug  the  feelings  expressed  in  the 
%  of  worship.  All  feeling,  if  it  finds  natural  expression,  is  by  the 
K  increased  and  strengthened  ;  but  if  repressed  or  unexpressed,  an  in- 
tioQs  eflfect  is  produced,  which,  if  oft  repeated,  causes  the  feeling  to 
^iiish  and  decay,  or  induces  the  effect  we  term  '*  hardness  of  heart/' 
then  these  premises  are  sound,  it  follows  that  if  any  other  exercise 
Uk  praise  or  prayer  either  usurp  the  place  of  these,  or  distract  the 
ind  from  their  due  performance,  such  an  exercise  will  inevitably  tend 
diminish  the  devotional  feeling,  and,  as  a  cont^equcuce  of  this,  to  pre- 
re  the  way  for  entire  indifference  towards  the  acts  of  worship  by 
lich  devotion  is  expressed,  or  will  induce  a  merely  formal  and  out- 
ird  attention  to  these  nets. 

Now  this  is  the  very  state  that  is  complained  of  and  deplored ;  but 
ly  not  this  state,  so  far  as  it  exists,  have  been  induced  to  a  considera- 
f  extent  by  preaching  ?  Not  merely  by  the  "  weak,  watery,"  and 
ler  kinds  so  justly  stigmatized  by  your  correspondent ;  but  by  its 
,nt  of  adaptation  to  the  service  of  which  it  is  a  part,  by  its  undue 
looioence  in  that  service,  and  by  the  opinions  entertained  regarding 
baving  led  to  the  neglect  of  due  provision  being  matle  in  our  public 
New  Sxuss Vol.  VIIL  b 
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services  for  the  natural  expression  of  devotional  feeling.  Thi»  is  to  l« 
expressed  by  audible  prayer  and  singing,  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  miiiil 
that  it  is  of  9ocicU  worship  we  are  treating;  for  although  it  is  tnietfail 
the  offering  of  feeling  and  desire  to  the  **'  Searcher  of  hearts"  ia  tfct 
only  true  praise  and  prayer  we  can  offer  to  Him  ;  yei  eo  lu*  as  tk 
necessity  for  social  worship  exists — and  we  may  safely  asenme  its  aeew'j 
sity  from  the  fact  that  it  is  of  divine  appointment — it  is  diffieolt  to 
derstand  how  this  necessity  ean  be  satisfied  otherwiee  than  by 
audible  expression  of  common  feelings  and  desires ;  and-  no  argui 
seems  valid  in  favour  of  silent  prayer^  which  is  not  equally  so  in  hn 
of  silent  praise,  so  that  if  prayer  may  be  offered  vicariously, 
seems  no  reason  why  praise  also  may  not  be  so  offered,  and  one  man 
for  the  congregation, — an  opinion  which  is  carried  out  in  the 
of  many  congregations. 

But  if  audible  prayer  and  singing  are  the  natural  modes  of  e: 
iug  the  desire  of  prayer  and  the  emotion  of  praise,  it  must  be  admit 
that  adequate  provision  is  not  made  for  the  proper  engagement  of 
people  in  these  exercises.  In  regard  to  prayer,  indeed,  no  provim 
exists ;  for  even  the  ^  Amen,"  which  in  primitive  timea  was  used 
express  audibly  the  homologation  by  the  people  of  the  petitions 
in  their  name  by  the  minister,  and  which  has  no  intelligent 
ing  except  as  so  used — this  word  is  now  employed  simply  to  ii 
cate  the  termination  of  the  prayer,  while  as  to  singing,  though  ■ 
has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  to  improve  it,  it  is  yet  fiur  from  being 
garded  by  either  ministers  or  people  as  the  natural,  and  th< 
divinely  appointed,  mode  of  expressing  praise,  while  some  actually  iKK 
courage  every  attempt  at  improvement.  We  often,  it  is  tfue^  ImsV 
exhortations  to  the  possession  of  the  proper  feelings  of  devotioa,  M! 
rarely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  proper  modes  of  expressing  these 
iugs,  though,  if  what  we  have  advanced  be  correct,  4bis  is  equally 
cessary  to  their  proper  and  natural  development.  It  is  scarcely  t*  I 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  our  congregations  should  be  indifoMt^ 
the  devotional  parts  of  the  service,  when  they  have  been  trained  ii 
belief  that  these  are  parts  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  diy 
that  our  meetings  for  worship  should  have  lost  much  of  their 
and  oh,  how  freezing  some  of  them  are !  since  the  idea  has  besa 
»ight  of,  that  they  are  meetings  for  ptU>'ie,  and  therefore  audible 
tion.  And  since  the  people  have  lost  interest  in  the  d^evoHonal 
of  the  service,  they  naturally  look  to  the  minister  to  supply  the 
interest  their  meetings  have,  to  do  which  he  has  to  concentrate  aD  Wj 
energies  and  thoughts  upon  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  too  ofteait*! 
to  be  feared  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  parts  of  the  service.  Now,  ^] 
votion  is  the  spring  of  all  true  earnest  Christian  activity,  personal  aMi 
collective:  to  produce  devotion,  therefore,  should  be  the  aim  ofevtfT 
minister  who  really  seeks  his  Master's  glory  and  not  his  own.  ^ 
since  the  absence  of  it  is  complained  of,  is  it  not  a  question  for  cobw* 
oration,  whether  the  proper  and  natural  means  have  been  emfAoj^ 
to  produce  it.  or  whi'ther  the  traditions  and  practice  of  those  v>* 
never  hail  r)ccasion  to  study  the  subject,  and  who  laboured  under  VfJ 
different  circumstances  from  those  which  now  exist,  have  not  beeni** 
think iugly  adopted  and  followed  ?     Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  ve 
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Donnt  importance  attached  to  the  sermon,  by  both  minister  and 
e,  is  an  evil  which  must  operate  injuriously  upon  both,  and  affect 
uise  of  Christianity.     ^  The  sermons  we  can  hear  nowhere  but 
iroh,  but  we  can  pray  just  as  well  at  home,"  was  an  opinion  ex- 
id  many  centaries  ago,  but  which  has  again  revived  in  our  day, 
ith  this  difference  that  our  ministers  do  not  set  themselves  to 
t  it  as  did  Chrysostom  and  others  of  his  day.     It  is  in  fact  one 
)  extremes  of  opinion  into  which  the  Christian  communities  have 
;edly  nm :  the  opposite  of  which  being  that  of  attaching  undue 
to  the  liturgical :  but  seeing  that  both  are  extremes,  should  not 
loreasing  reaction  which  is  setting  in  towards  the  more  litur- 
be  regarded  as  the  indication  of  a  growing  feeling  that  more  of 
votional  is  needed  to  quicken  and  sustain  the  Christian  life  ? 
ibmit  these  considerations  to  your  candid  readers.     I  am  aware 
here  is  a  sort  of  suspicion  attaching  to  any  one  advocating  the 
approach  to  ritualism,  and  it  would  be  deserved  where  this  was 
to  the  neglect  of  the  more  spiritual ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
eligion  is  not  soleli/  an  intellectual  exercise,  nay,  that  the  intellec- 
3  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  its  results  in  affecting  the  emo- 
part  of  our  nature :  if  it  fails  of  doing  this,  it  is  in  religion 
itely  injurious.     It  is  but  the  means  to  an  end  ;  if  the  end  is  not 
mI,  the  means  are  valueless.     A  ritual,  on  the  other  band,  is  the 
lent  of  feeling^  and  this  is  to  be  cultivated  by  expression — its 
mate  and  natural  exercise, — in  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  cnltiva- 
»f  feeling  is  important  must  the  means  for  this  end  be  so  too.     I 
>t  now  advocating  the  use  of  a  liturgy  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
laUy  understood,  though  I  know  no  practical  objections  to  a  suit- 
one;  many  theoretical  objections  have  been  started  indeed,  but 
futility  is  shown  by  the  practice  of  numerous  most  influential  and 
ed  congregations  even  of  Independents ; — I  am,  however,  merely 
sting  the  advisableness  of  giving  the  people  a  larger  share  in  the 
ional  exercises,  and  the  cultivation  among  them  of  the  opinion 
hese  are  the  primary  object  of  their  meetings,  and  that  in  them 
are  adorM  and  not  auditorSy  that  the  minister  is  not  the  orator,  but 
ftder  of  their  devotions,  and  in  proportion  as  such  opinions  pre- 
ind  influence  our  congregations,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  com- 
t  would  soon  vanish,  that  Christians  were  indifferent  to  and  unin- 
«d  in  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary,  or  in  the  work  of  Christian 
ity  to  which  true  devotion  leads. — I  am, 

Dbar  Sir, 

Yours  sincerdy, 

Eoo. 

Ve  have  given  insertion  to  the  above  letter  not  because  we  wholly 
ir  in  the  views  of  our  correspondent,  but  because  he  proposes 
nedy  £or  '^  the  indifference  that  prevails  in  all  sections  of  the  church 
lerenoe  to  religious  exercises."  Whether  that  remedy  be  the  true 
ific  is  matter  for  fair  consideration.  The  question  raised  is  one 
th  oBonot  be  put  down  by  authority,  nor  summarily  dismissed  as 
ing  to  innovations  and  doubtful  experiments.  Any  thoughtful 
wbs^  in  a  calm  serious  spirit^  approaches  the  question,  has  a  right 
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to  be  heard,  and  the  value  of  his  opinions  it  is  for  those  who  hear  them 
to  judge. 

Without  going  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  would  menlj 
observe  that  ^^Ego''  has  assumed  that  ^'our  religious  meetings  on  the 
Lord's  day  are  essentially  and  primarily  meetings  for  wor^fhip^"  sinking 
altogether  another  ^'  essential  and  primary"  object — rbuoioub  nrsTBtio- 
TioN.  It  is  matter  of  common  remark  that  among  us  too  generally  tU 
sermon  is  everything,  and  the  devotional  parts  of  the  service  ae^ 
counted  as  nothing.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  evil,  but  toTeverse  tU 
state  of  matters,  and  regard  the  praise  and  prayers  as  eveiything  sal 
the  sermon  as  nothing,  is  an  evil  too.  If  chnrches  err  by  running  li 
one  extreme,  they  must  not  think  the  correction  demanded  is  to  m 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Let  worship  and  instruction  have  eiflh 
their  due  place  in  our  public  services,  and  let  neither  be  sacrifietd 
under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  other. — Ed.] 
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Dear  Sib, — In  an  article  with  the  above  heading,  which  appeared 
in  your  pages  for  July,  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  il 
your  readers  to  a  grievance  existing  among  us,  of  which  a  oonsideiablj 
number  of  our  pastors  and  churches  have  reason  to  complain,  and  d 
giving  some  cases  in  illustration,  in  the  hope  that  the  few  friendly  seiK 
tences  might  meet  the  eye  of  those  who,  in  most  cases,  doubtless,  witb* 
out  consideration,  were  injuring  themselves  and  others  by  the  count 
they  were  pursuing.     It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  many  of  our  Chn(k 
tian  friends  belonging  to  city  churches,  while  sojourning  for  a  km 
weeks  or  months  in  the  country,  are  too  frequently  in  the  htluttf 
resorting  on  Sabbaths  to  places  of  worship  belonging  to  other  ooibbi* 
nions,  and  of  ignoring  the  churches  of  their  own  denomination  sitnlrf 
in  the  localities  where  they  temporarily  reside.     No  little  damage  kv' 
thereby  been  done  both  to  ministers  and  to  churches ;  and  these  tnmk^ 
by  their  inconsistency,  have  inflicted  no  little  injury  on  themadWr. 
The  evil  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  of  late  it  has 
growing  exceedingly.     It  occurred  to  me,  that  a  few  words  io 
pages  would  not  be  without  their  use  in  checking  its  growth,  as  I 
convinced  that  want  of  due  consideration  leads  many  to  trangress  ii 
this  matter. 

In  the  former  communication,  one  or  two  cases  were  furnished  ii 
illustration  of  the  inconsistency  complained  of.  Had  your  limits  p** 
mitted,  many  more  might  have  been  given ;  and  it  is  not  my  inthtioi 
to  furnish  more  cases  of  the  kind  at  present.  I  have  other  essei^ 
give  ;  but  these  are  of  a  different  chaiucter.  While  inoonsisteiMy  ^ 
exposed,  justice  demands  that  honourable  mention  should  be  wiii^  " 
those  Christian  friends,  members  of  city  churches,  who  oonsistefftlf 
maintain  their  principles  in  country  and  in  city  alike,  and  who,  vhai 
spending  a  Sabbath  or  Sabbaths  in  the  country,  never  &il  to  find  their 
way  to  the  meetings  of  their  brethren,  and  to  encourage  and  obecr 
them   by   their  presence.     Some   time  ago,  a  deaoon  of  one  of  the 
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cfaarcbes  was  called  in  Providence  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  a  town  four 
Aiiies  distant  from  an  Independent  church.     On  the  morning  of  the 
ini  Sabhath  which  he  spent  in  the  place,  he  walked  to  the  spot  where 
k  expected  to  meet  with  his  brethren.     On  arriving  he  found  them 
aaiembled,  but  there  was  neither  pastor  nor  preacher  with  them ;  and 
tfcej  had  no  prospect  of  obtaining  supply  for  many  weeks  to  come. 
Be  was  a  stranger  to  them  ;  but  he  made  himself  known  ;  and  on  the 
tvo  following  Lord's  days  he  met  with  the  little  remnant,  and  did  what 
ke  oould  to  encourage  them  in  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord.     This  was 
I  mao  who  knew  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  for  the  sake  of  principle, 
uid  who  neither  pleased  himself,  nor  consulted  with  flesh  and  blood 
rhere  duty  was  concerned.     A   highly-distinguished   office-bearer  of 
•e  of  our  city  churches,  when  sojourning  in  the  country  with  his 
kmily  for  several  weeks,  attended  the  Congregational  chapel  every 
lartTs  day^  and  communicated  with   the  brethren  at  the  Lord's  table. 
Fwo  families  connected  with  one  of  the  city  churches  have  this  season 
i^ected  their  summer  residences  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
nnall  Independent  church,  that  they  may  assist  in  strengthening  the 
buds  of  pastor  and  people  by  their  presence ;  and  let  us  hope  that  such 
cases  will  be  more  numerous  in  coming  years  than  they  have  been  of 
lite.     Numerous  instances  of  Christian  consistency,  equally  gratifying, 
lugfat  be  mentioned ;  but  I  must  not  enlarge.     I  cannot,  however, 
inthhold  the  following  instance  of  religious  consistency  in  a  member  of 
mother  denomination.     It  may  be  given  in  contrast  with  the  practice 
tf  some  of  our  Independent  friends  referred  to  in  my  last.     The  gentle- 
ttui  to  whom  I  allude  is  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  and  is  a  dea- 
COD  in  one  of  the  city  congregations.     He  has  frequent  occasion  to  visit 
niatives  who  reside  in  a  country  town,  where  there  are  congregations 
tf  all  the  leading  evangelical  bodies,  and,  of  course,  a  Free  Church 
,  i^ng  the  rest.     The  minister  of  that  Free  Church  happens  to  be  one 
Hose  preaching  and  prayers  the  deacon  in  question  did  not  profit  by, 
W  he  much  preferred  the  ministrations  of  a  ser^-ant  of  the  Lord  in  one 
ifflie  other  congregations  of  the  town ;  but,  as  he  felt  it  would  be  incon 
irtent  to  forsake  the  place  where  the  people  of  his  own  communion 
Worshipped,  he  denied  hinuelj  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  toum  altogether^  at 
Wt  so  as  to  remain  there  over  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  in  the  city, 
ttoQgh   health,  inclination,  and  friendship  required  him,  not  unfre- 
fieotly  to  spend  his  Sabbaths  in  the  country.     The  individual  who 
^cted  in  this  way  is  no  bigot.     He,  as  well  as  the  others  above  referred 
^  who  are  large-hearted  Christians,   is   a  ^^  lover  of  consistency.'* 
^hese  esteemed  Christian  brethren  have  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ 
^t  to  ^^  please  themselves,'*  but  to  deny  themselves  for  the  good  of 
^n.     In   pursuing  so  consistent  a  course,  they  secure  the  approba- 
tion of  all  right  hearted  men  ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
they  secure  the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences. 

In  your  number  for  August  there  is  a  species  of  reply  to  my  former 
communication,  by  one  who  calls  himself  *' an  Independent,**  and  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  confess,  that  he  is  one  of  the  defaulters  in  the  mat- 
^^  referred  to.  He  takes  guilt  to  himself,  is  extremely  angry  at  be- 
'^g  detected — and  boldly  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct.  He  looks 
^poo  what  he  calls  ^^  the  charges"  as  *'  aimed  directly  at  himself;"  but 
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how  he  couM  discover  this  is  more  than  I  can  divine.  It  may  affor 
him  some  consolation  to  be  informed,  that  when  the  article  to  wVid 
he  takes  exception  appeared,  there  were  several  parties  in  diffeieo 
parts  of  the  country,  who  thought  they  were  the  objects  specially  aimei 
at !  This  just  proves  that  the  cap  has  fitted  several  heads  besides  tba 
of  your  correspondent.  He  is  the  only  one,  however,  that  1  have  besr 
of  who  has  expressed  a  determination  to  urear  it,  and  to  assert  his  ^^  li 
berty**  to  offend  yet  more  and  more,  and  to  do  what  his  conscience  can 
not  but  dictate  to  him  as  wrong.  It  is  plain.  Sir,  that  your  com 
spondent  cannot  suffer  ^  the  word  of  exhortation."  He  cannot  bear  t 
have  his  duty  pointed  out,  however  mildly,  without  being  offendei 
And  he  is  so  very  angry  in  the  present  instance,  that,  among  otb< 
things  of  which  he  accuses  me,  is  that  of  the  want  of  ^^  charity,'*  witl 
out  the  shadow  of  proof ;  while  a  communication  so  full  of  all  uncharit 
bleness  as  his  own,  I  verily  believe,  never  appeared  in  the  pages  of  t] 
Congregational  Magazine. 

The  exposition  of  his  case,  which  he  has  himself  given,  only  nnk 
matters  worse.  Principle,  conscience,  duty,  consistency,  all  are  k 
sight  of;  the  pleasing  of  self,  and  the  pleasing  of  relatives,  are  thei 
in  all.  The  injury  done  to  others  by  bis  example  is  never  taken  in 
account.  When  weighed  in  the  balance  with  self-gratification,  it  is, 
his  estimation,  a  trifle  light  as  air. 

This  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  resting  on  believers  to  c 
serve  the  Lord's  Supper  every  first  day  of  the  week,  when  they  fas 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  by  a  reference  to  the  practice  of  ''o 
churches  south  of  the  Tweed,  and,  generally,  north  of  the  Dee,*^  w 
avail  him  nothing.  He  professes  to  ^^  appreciate  highly  the  week 
observance  of  the  Lord*s  Supper ; ''  and  yet  he  shows  his  appreciate 
of  the  privilege  by  neglecting  the  ordinance  for  weeks  or  monthf 
succession  !  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  show  forth  the  Saviour's  dcil 
every  first  day  of  the  week  if  he  chooses  ;  but  he  prefers  meeting  vit 
others  in  a  place  where  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  forms  no  psrt< 
the  stated  worship.  With  regard  to  our  brethren  south  of  the  Tw« 
and  north  of  the  Dee,  I  would  say,  to  their  own  Master  they  sttiMl< 
fall.  But  let  no  one  who  belongs  to  a  church  which  attends  totl 
weekly  observance  of  the  Supper,  and  professes  to  regard  it  as  a  prir 
lege,  plead  their  example  for  the  neglect  of  duty. 

But,  Sir,  I  must  not  forget  that  your  correspondent  glories  in  havii 
escaped  from  "the  ^ swaddling btmds'  which,"  he  tells  us,  ^somewk 
disfigured  the  childhood  of  our  denomination  ;"  and,  having  resobc 
the  state  of  manhood,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  is  to  be  infloeoce 
by  those  old-fash ioiied  considerations  of  duty  and  consistency  ^^ 
influenced  the  conduct  of  our  fathers,  and  which,  I  rejoice  to  know,  S 
continue  to  influence  the  conduct  of  many  who  are  not  ashamed  to  9 
found  walking  in  their  steps.     I  subscribe  myself  again, 
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r,  or  Me  Fellow  Studenit^ 
glish  Congregational  Min- 
adon:  WaidandCo.  1857. 

ed  oar  attention  to  this  vol- 
fter  its  appearance,  and  we 
t  a  candid  perusal.  We 
It  admire  the  life-like  and 
les  depicted  in  its  pages, 
trs  of  students,  the  diversity 
>eramenta,  and  the  nnequal 

of  their  powers,  are  well 
'he  portraits  of  certain  dea- 
leir  wives,  the  vulgar,  the 
le  purse-proud,  the  absurd, 
1  the  polished,  are  drawn 
'  rather  beyond  it,  for  there 
caricature  in  all  these  exhi- 
man  infirmity.  There  are, 
beautiful  pictures  of  piety, 
d  affection,  and  these  serve 
ntrast  to  render  their  oppo- 
lious. 

r  says  in  his  preface  that 
icter  sketched  in  this  book 
every  incident  imaginary. 
I  time  would  be  wasted  in 
o  identify  allusions,  or  to 
s  to  an  original,  since  any 
icidence  is  not  only  unde<' 
to  the  author  unknown, 
se  pages  treat  of  realities ; 
been   surrounded  from  his 

by  associations  affording 

for    minute  acquaintance 
bject.      In    one  sense  he 

fiction;   in    another,  only 
:8  which  he  has  seen  and 

ment  relieves  ns  from  the 
discussing  the  right  of  this 
field  as  giving  an  authentic 
picture  of  the  Independent 
>f  England  at  the  present 
le  author's  own  admission, 
fictitious,  the  reflection  of 
ressions  and  experience  as 
s  moved  in  dissenting  cir- 
earliest  years,  and  perhaps 
.  dissenting  minister.  This 
le,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
lor  has  been  peculiarly  un- 
his  circle  of  acquaintance- 
as  been  unhappily  thrown 
t  of  very  vulgar,  ignorant, 
people,  or  his  mind  and 
»t  have  a  morbid  preference 
i:  of  calling  up  such  speci- 
r  fallen  humanity,  and  ex- 
ir  unlovely  peculiarities  in 


the  strongest  light  his  imagination  can 
contrive  to  place  them  in.  Admitting 
then  the  verisimilitude  of  his  pictures  to 
the  originals  he  has  somewhere,  or  at 
sometime  met  with,  his  book  determines 
nothing  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  evils 
he  describes,  and  can  neither  be  admit- 
ted as  a  true  witness  against  dissent,  nor 
a  truthful  representation  of  any  portion 
of  the  Nonconformists  of  England. 

We,  as  being  more  immediately  con- 
nected  with  the  Scottish  section  of  the 
Congregationalist  body,  can  afford  to 
look  at  this  book  very  dispassionately, 
for  the  author  does  not  presume  to  in- 
clude us  in  his  delineations  of  church 
politics  and  of  domestic  misrule.  It  is 
well  he  has  refrained  from  stepping 
across  the  border,  for  we  are  confident 
there  are  no  prototypes  of  his  Mr.  An- 
drews among  our  ministers,  and  no 
Hatchards,  nor  even  Haddocks  among 
our  deacons.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
be  somewhat  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  our  southern  brethren,  and  we  should 
be  very  sorry  to  believe  that  the  name- 
less author  of  this  book  had  given  a  fair 
picture,  and  not  an  ill-natured  carica- 
ture of  their  character,  history,  and 
management. 

We  cannot  epitomise  the  story,  but 
to  make  our  further  remarks  intelligi- 
ble, may  state,  that  three  fellow  students 
are  introduced  to  our  notice  about  the 
time  of  their  leaving  college.  Two  of 
them,  Clifton  and  Fielding,  receive  and 
accept  invitations  to  the  pastorate  over 
two  churches — the  former  at  a  sniall 
country  place,  Chapeltown ;  the  latter 
at  the  important  town  of  W.  The  two 
young  men  marry  two  much  attached 
and  amiable  sisters.  There  is  tender 
and  touching  description  of  these  two 
young  wives,  and  of  the  homes  they 
adorned.  But  their  excellence  renders 
the  more  repulsive  and  ridiculous  the 
airs  and  manners  of  some  of  the  fami- 
lies they  come  in  contact  with. 

An  account  of  the  ordination  of  Clifp 
ton  at  Chapeltown  or  Forest  Eaves,  as 
it  is  also  called,  would  have  been  both 
instructive  and  pleasing,  had  it  not  been 
deformed  by  the  broad  farce  .of  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  The  minister  whose 
part  of  the  service  was  to  set  forth  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  a  New 
Testament  church,  is  thus  spoken  of: 
*<The  general  impression  left  on  the 
minds  of  such  of  the  rustics  as  did  listen 
to  this  invaluable  discourse  was  much  as 
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follows : — *  That  the  churches  of  Philip- 
pi,  Ephesas,  Aristarchus,  and  Constan- 
tinople,  were,  on  the  death  of  the  Apos- 
ple  Mark  at  Timbuctoo,  merged  into 
one ;  and  that  this  was  called  Irenicam, 
over  which  Stillingfleet  presided,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who 
was  converted  by  the  reading  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Philemon  to  Timothj's 
grandmother ;  and  that  this  Stillingfleet 
instituted  there  the  order  of  deacons, 
appointing  to  that  office  TertuUian, 
Porphvry,  Hooker,  and  Julian  the  Apos- 
state.*'"— P.  27. 

The  next  scene  to  which  we  would 
advert  for  a  moment  is  the  description 
of  a  missionary  meeting  at  a  small  coun- 
try place.  Several  ministers  attended. 
A  missionary,  who  attended  as  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Parent  Society,  had 
some  idols  with  him  which  he  exhibited 
to  the  meeting.  The  whole  affair  is  re- 
presented as  contemptible,  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  place  and  his  wife  are  ridi- 
culous specimens  of  weakness,  avarice, 
and  heartlessness.  Instead  of  hospita- 
bly lodging  the  gentlemen  from  a  dis- 
tance, who  had  come  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  they  are  obliged  to  travel 
many  miles  to  a  more  genial  abode  for 
the  night,  where  they  arrive  after  mid- 
night, and  where  they  are  greeted  with 
a  Christian  welcome.  The  next  chap- 
ter contains  a  sensible  conversation 
between  some  of  the  party  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  last  evening*s  experience, 
and  one  of  them  is  made  to  say  what  we 
cannot  but  think  is  a  tacit  condemnation 
of  the  author's  own  doings.  ^'Many 
stumble  at  such  oddities ;  and  we  have, 
consequently,  to  hear  of  *  defective  sys- 
stems* — *  impossibility  of  being  worked 
weir — *want  of  adaptedness,'  and  so 
forth.  Few  things  pain  me  more  than 
that  people  insist  on  judging  a  whole 
body  by  some  local  peculiarity:  and 
reason  from  some  queer  anomalous  spe- 
cimen to  the  very  system  itself."  Then, 
we  say,  whv  does  this  author  sit  down 
to  write  a  book  that  owes  its  piquancy 
to  those  very  "  queer  anomalous  speci- 
mens ?  **  What  is  the  use  of  dragging 
them  forth  to  public  view  if  they  are  not 
specimens  of  the  general  cast  and  char- 
acters of  churches  and  church  mem- 
bers? Again,  a  full-length  portrait  is 
given  of  the  church  at  Carter  Square,  of 
which  Fielding  has  become  pastor,  and 
then  the  author  tells  us,  "  There  are  but 
few  such  churches  as  Carter  Square,  the 
kingdom  over — so  heterogeneous,  so 
cold  and  hot,  so  rent  by  internal  fac- 
tions."— P.  103.  Then  we  again  se- 
irously  ask,   what  is  the  use  of  *' pa- 


rading" exceptional  cases,  i 
them  a  prominence  which 
leads  the  reader  to  infisr  thi 
rather  specimens  of  the  gem 
Congregational  churches.  Si 
the  author  should  himself  int 
of  his  personages  as  saying  in 
connexion  with  the  passage  a 
ed,  "  But  the  worst  evil  is,  t 
tary  example  being  found,  it 
(upon  the  same  principle  as 
Mrs.  Cuppage)  to  the  comers 
and  made  the  occasion  for  loi 
the  part  of  the  bilious  at  the 
state  of  things  religiously  e 
and  of  Jeers  at  our  system  t 
hostile.**^ 

Why,  this  is  the  very  thing 
of  Chapeltown  has  done  in  th 
is  he  who  *'' parades"  the  case 
lated  Mrs.  Cuppage,"  and  the 
a1  case  of  Carter  Square,  ^ 
over,"  and  be  such  cases  fei 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface  thi 
"realities" — "only  those  th 
he  has  seen  and  heard  " 

We  can  admire  the  sketcl 
beauty,  and  the  touches  of  t 
and  the  glimpses  of  genuine  i 
and  there  found  in  the  pages 
town,  and  that  makes  us  onl 
regret  that  the  effect  of  othei 
author  depicts,  must,  from 
nature,  be  hostile  not  merely 
dit  of  Congregational  churcl 
eral,  but  to  the  sacred  cause 
ligion  these  churches  profess 
If  the  Andrews,  and  the  Cn{ 
the  Haddocks,  &c.,  &c.,  a 
cases,  rare  exceptions  to  t 
character  of  our  ministers  an 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  b< 
with  so  much  notice,  and  e 
the  author's  doing  so  has  i 
perhaps  unconsciously,  conv 
pression  that  such  cases  are 
ceptional  after  all. 

We  must  now  pass  to  anot 
of  this  book,  and  it  gives 
pleasure  to  refer  to  it  with  < 
tion.  Much  useful  instmctii 
lutary  warning  may  be  derive 
study  of  the  characters  of  the 
dents — Clifton,  Fielding,  and 
The  first  is  a  sincere,  devo 
hearted,  and  hard-working  y 
ister,  and  he  deserves  succ 
ministry,  and  finds  it.  The 
earnest  too,  but  his  aims  an 
pie.  He  seeks  to  accom| 
things  by  attracting  admirati 
self.  He  strains  every  nerve 
sensation,  to  elicit  praise,  to  ] 
larity.    This  is  connected  witi 
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smperament,  a  self-asserting 
96,  a  morbid  apprehension  of 
likety  and  opposition,  and, 
te  it  soon  embroiled  with  mal- 
nd  low-minded  intriguers 
i  ministry.  The  third  is  a 
isiastic  admirer  of  Shleier- 
nd  others  of  the  German 
hoQt  brains  or  heart  to  dis- 
ftnd  to  turn  to  good  account 
s  of  such  writers.  He  is,  of 
looted,  despised  and  misera- 
IS  the  first  phase  of  the  expe- 
lese  joung  men  as  candidates 
listry,  and  as  engaged  in  it. 
ters  are  well  imagined,  and 
pment  of  their  experience  in 
life  well  brought  out.  The 
inister,  Taylor,  also  serves  as 
le  foil  to  Andrews,  and  view- 
side  with  good  joung  Clif- 
ms  the  dissenting  ministry 
)W  and  time<senring  aspect  it 
srwise  have  worn  in  the  pa- 
ftuthor. 

lot  go  through  the  details  of 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Field- 
i  brief  pastorate  in  his  first 
compelled  to  resign  in  dis- 
exation  ;  but  he  obtains  an- 
a  happier  engagement  with 
arch,  and  there,  profiting  by 
ince  he  has  gainea  in  his  for- 
,  labours  with  a  director  aim 
the  divine  glory,  leaving  the 
'  the  people's  estimate  of  him- 
own  place.  Poor  Farnham, 
le  last  shift  to  obtain  some  em- 
answers  an  advertisement  for 
ssued  by  some  unknown  per- 
don.  Here  he  has  a  congre- 
score-and-a-half  of  very  so- 
But  some  building  specula- 
)rm  an  old  brick-field  in  the 
lood  into  a  range  of  villas, 
il  is  added,  of  which  Farnham 
e  minister.  Meanwhile  Clif-  ' 
ly  sinking  into  the  grave,  the 
onsumption.  The  three  fel- 
ts once  more  meet  around  the 
f  the  first  and  the  best  of  them. 
I  of  that  chamber  of  death, 
•rds  of  counsel  and  heavenly 
i  dying  saint  pours  into  the 
weeping  friends,  sink  into  the 
f  Farnham,  and  he  returns  to 
vith  other  thoughts  and  re- 
1  he  has  ever  known.  His 
is  now  noticed  as  new  and 
t  it  is  the  truth  uttered  by  a 
with  it,  and  so  **  he  who  had 
lin  the  veil  may  be  said  to 
yet  a  life  without  it.  The 
imiog  stroke  which  silenced 


the  living  voice,  and  gave  dust  to  dust, 
did  but  expand  his  hallowed  influence, 
and  leave  upon  other  hearts  the  undy- 
ing impress  of  his  devotion." 

We  nave,  indeed,  been  so  much  grati- 
fied by  the  closing  chapters  of  this 
book,  that  we  are  inclined  to  forget  the 
objections  we  have  felt  and  have  frankly 
stated  as  to  the  former  portion  of  it.  At 
the  same  time,  if  a  criticism  is  of  any 
value  at  all,  it  must  be  honest  and  un- 
sparing. The  author  displays  talent  in 
some  parts  of  this  production,  which 
shows  that  he  does  not  need  to  resort  to 
pages  of  broad  farce  and  vulgarity  in  the 
dialect  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to 
give  zest  to  his  composition ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  believe  him  capable  of  pro- 
ducing something  much  better  as  a  work 
of  inflect,  and  less  exceptionable  in 
point  of  tone  and  sentiment  than  the 
first  part,  at  least  of  Chapeltown.  The 
mellow  and  touching  scenes  of  the  clos- 
ing chapters  we  could  wish  to  see  dis- 
severed from  much  that  goes  before; 
but  that  is  impossible,  for  the  story  is 
one,  and  has  a  beginning  and  a  middle, 
as  well  as  an  end. 

llie  work  has  been  long  enough  be- 
fore the  public  to  render  our  critical  re- 
marks innocuous,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  it 
is  concerned ;  but  our  strictures  are  not 
too  late,  we  hope,  to  be  of  use  to  the 
author,  if  he  contemplates  any  farther 
effort  in  the  same  direction.  We  are 
not  much  enamoured  of  the  religious 
novel  in  any  form  ;  but  least  of  all  when 
it  is  made  the  vehicle  either  of  abusing 
a  denomination,  or  holding  up  to  con- 
tempt the  sincere,  but  illiterate  and  un- 
polished members  of  our  churches. 


The  Thrbbfold  Lifb  ;  or  Faiths  ffope, 
and  Love,  in  their  nature  and  develop- 
ment, by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Roberts, 
M.A.,  8t.  John's  Wood,  London. 
London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    1858. 

An  exceedingly  well  written  and  inter- 
esting exposition  of  Scriptural  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  The  book  is  divided 
into  nine  chapters,  and  each  is  preceded 
by  one  or  more  appropriate  texts  of 
Scripture,  forminc  the  groundwork  of 
the  discourse.  We  commend  Mr.  Ro- 
berts' production  to  the  favourable  at- 
tention of  Sabbath  school  and  Bible 
class  teachers ;  and  we  would  also  intro- 
duce it  to  the  notice  of  Christians  in 
solitude  and  sufifering,  unable  to  wait 
upon  God  in  the  ordinances  of  His 
house.  A  section  of  this  book  may  often 
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be  a  good  sabstitnte  for  a  sermon  dnrinff 
a  silent  Sabbath,  or  when  trayelling,  and 
unable  to  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  divine 
worship.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Lore  are 
themes  ever  welcome  and  ever  new. 


Jerusalem,  iU  Mtenom,  SehooU,  Con- 
vert$,  dfc,  under  Bishop  Gobat,  by 
James  Graham,  late  Lay  Secretary 
of  the  London  Jews'  Society  in  Pales- 
tine.   London :  David  Batten.    1858. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Gra- 
ham ofiers  a  vindication  of  his  character 
and  conduct,  which  he  says  had  been 
assailed  by  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem; 
the  vindication  involving  serious  charges 
affecting  the  character  of  that  prelate. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  pronounce  a  judg« 
ment  on  the  merits  of  this  controversy 
with  only  one  side  of  it  before  us ;  but 
without  doing  so  we  are  mortified  and 
indignant  to  find  persons  connected 
with  the  Protestant  mission  to  the  Jews, 
at  Jerusalem  itself,  biting  and  devour- 
ing one  another — this  lay-secretary  ac- 
cusing the  bishop  of  very  grierous  mis- 
demeanours, and  the  bishop  in  turn  pri- 
vately blackening  the  character  of  the 
secretary — a  clandestine  marriage  helped 
on  by  the  bishop  by  sending  the  parties 
to  Nazareth,  it  having  been  given  out  to 
deceive  those  interested  in  preventing 
the  marriage  that  the  girl  had  gone  to 
Bethlehem  I  How  fearful  to  think  of 
those  places  whose  very  names  are  sa- 
cred to  the  Christian's  heart,  being  asso- 
ciated with  such  doings,  and  profaned 
by  the  wickedness  of  so-called  servants 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth !  Be  the  merits  of 
these  quarrels  what  they  may,  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  have  any  connexion  with 
them,  and  they  surely  augur  ill  for  the 
prosperity  of  that  so-called  Christian 
mission  to  the  Jews.  And  there  we 
leave  it. 


Christian  Immortautt,  a  Sermon  oc- 
casioned bv  the  death  of  David  Macal- 
lan, Esq.,  Dy  George  S.  Mee,  minister 
of  John  Street  Chapd,  Aberdeen, 
with  a  brief  Memoir  reprinted  from 
the  Free  Press.  Aberdeen:  George 
&  Robert  King.     1858. 

A  ruvBRAL  sermon  published  by  re- 
quest of  friends  of  the  departed,*  who 
wished  "to  possess  a  memorial  of  him 
more  distinct  and  permanent  than  a 
mere  passing  notice  in  a  newspaper," 


is  scarcely  within  the  Ihniti  of  oi 
literary  criticism.  Mr.  MacaUta, 
lamented  death  occasioned  this  dis 
seems  to  have  been,  a  peaon  c 
worth,  and  of  good  report  in  Ab 
His  active  industry,  his  Chriadai 
his  unostentatious  seal,  and  | 
modesty,  proved  him  to  be  a  ti 
lower  of  Christ,  and  a  lover  of  all 
disciples,  irrespective  of  denomix 
distinction. 

It  is  right  to  hold  up  to  the 
all  men  such  beautifiil  examplei 
that  is  pure  and  holy  and  consii 
the  Christian  character,  not  th 
should  praise  and  extol  the  c 
but  give  glory  to  God  whose  gr 
so  enriched  him,  and  be  stirrer 
imitate  the  example  so  exhibitec 

The  discourse  itself  is  founded  < 
xi.  26,  and  the  subject  was  appr 
when  the  death  of  a  believer  ooc 
the  deliveiT  of  it.  We  are  not  c 
to  review  tois  production  at  any 
and  presuming  that  tbe  author  ii 
voung  man,  we  hope  that  he  will 
be  a  useful  and  devoted  miniatei 
gospel.  He  will  soon  Icam  to  d 
scientific  phraseology  of  the  pres 
course  for  the  plain  and  pointf 
which  best  befits  the  pulpit  an 
easily  enters  the  nnderstandin 
common  congregation. 

We  began  this  notice  resolved 
stain  from  minute  criticism  ;  but 
that  even  the  discourse  before 
though  a  short  one,  is  not  withe 
terial  for  critical  remark,  we  d 
no  farther  than  the  opening  sei 
"  Our  Saviour,  in  his  teachings  ai 
mortality,  never  descended  tc 
ments."  How  could  Mr.  Mee  nt 
pen  this  sentence  with  Luke  : 
88,  staring  him  in  the  face  ? 


The  CoiroRBOATioirAL  Psauost, 
panion  to  the  New  Congregi 
the  New  Baptist,  and  the  Leeda 
Books;  providing  tunes,  chan 
chorales,  for  the  metrical  byn 
passages  of  Scripture  contai 
those  Books.  Part  1.  contain: 
hundred  and  four  tones  and  d 
Edited  by  the  Bev.  Henry  All 
Henry  John  Ganntlett,  Mas 
London:  Ward  &  Co.,  Jack 
Walford,  J.  A.  Novelio.    1858 

We  hoped  that  a  profesnoMl 
would  have  ere  this  enabled  ns  i 
an  opinion  of  this  work  inore  to 
lied  on  than  our  own ;  but  that  i 
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when  the  renicininff  parts 
egational  Ptalmitt  shall  be 
lleanwhile  we  cofmnend  the 
re  OS  lo  the  favourable  at- 
1  who  are  interested  in  the 
t  of  our  psalmodj.  Itisgra- 
Ink  that  the  subject  is  now 
self  the  symfMthies,  and  ex- 

talents  of  not  a  few  able 


men.  The  resnlt  of  their  studies  cannot 
fail  to  be  faTonrable  to  the  cause  of  sa- 
cred music,  and  we  trust  that  seal  for  the 
improrement  of  the  service  of  song  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  will  soon  pervade 
all  the  churches,  and,  with  other  agen- 
cies, tend  greatly  to  promote  the  com- 
fort and  edification  of  all  devout  Chris- 
tian worshippers. 


Cijrontrle. 


tOM  A  LBTTSR  PROM  BIT.  O. 
LEWIS. 

RTHAPOORAX  HAB  NaOKROOIL, 

TH  Tkavavooes,  April  id,  18M. 

Mr.  SwAir, — ^We  have  in- 
"eason  to  be  thankful  to  a 
lence,  that  we  have  been 
npted  from  the  troubles  and 
lich  many  of  our  country- 
iorth>west  have  had  to  en- 
ill  have.    Though  none  of 

calamities,  such  as  have 
1  Cawnpore  and  other  pieces, 
^d  any  where  within  a  thou- 
f  us,  yet  the  mutinous  spirit 
il  Sepovs  has  affected,  more 
whole  Mahomedan  popula- 
out  India,  and  even  in  this 
int  of  the  continent  the 
,  during  the  Mahorrum 
;ust  last,  were  fearfully  ex- 
dy  for  any  evil  deed.  They 
1  some  fanatic  to  lead  them 
work  of  destruction  would 
lerever  revolt  has  broken 

been  commenced  by  the 
poys.  It  happens,  however, 
is  not  a  full  regiment  of 
n  200  miles  of  us,  and  only 
odred  of  them  within  50 
lese  are  chiefly  Hindoos  of 
lore  subservient  and  timid 
h  caste  Sepoys  of  the  north, 
line  then  our  Mahomedan 
Qif^t  be  to  break  the  peace, 
;hat  no  bold  spirit  has  yet 
;  them  to   commence  the 

just  heard  that  Sir  Colin 
I  succeeded  in  scattering  the 
at  Lucknow  and  occupying 

the  city  with  the  British 
i  have  heard  no  particulars. 
r  is  only  routea  they  will 

in  other  places,  and  the 
ve  to  be  done  over  again 
"he  mutinous  Sepoys  have 


learnt  by  this  time  that  there  is  no 
mercy  in  store  for  them,  that  either 
death  or  transportation,  (which  to  them 
is  worse  than  death.)  awaits  every  one 
of  them  if  caught,  thev  therefore  fight 
furiously  like  men  in  despair.  Thou)!li 
thev  often  ''bolt"  when  they  see  the 
odds  are  against  them,  yet  they  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  give  up  the  game. 
When  driven  from  Delhi  they  rallied  at 
Lucknow,  and  now  that  they  are  scat- 
tered at  the  latter  place,  it  is  only  to 
reappear  soon  in  some  other  place.  One 
thing  tells  against  them,  they  are  fast 
losing  their  artillery,  and  they  have  no 
leisure  to  cast  others.  They  have  still 
enough  however  to  give  our  troops 
immense  trouble  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  sun  is  rapidly  travelling  northward 
and  will  soon  render  it  impracticable  for 
Englishmen  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  so 
that  the  work  of  restoring  order  in  the 
disturbed  districts  will  proceed  slowly. 

That  success  will  ultimately  ''crown 
our  arms,**  and  peace  and  prosperity 
follow,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And 
that  all  the  evils  that  have  taken  place 
will  be  overruled  for  the  good  of  the 
church  of  Ood,  no  one  can  also  doubt 
that  believes  that  Jesus  reigns  and  will 
continue  to  reign  tiU  he  has  put  all  his 
enemies  under  bis  feet.  The  Brahmin 
Sepoys,  by  their  late  cruelties  and  horo' 
rid  murders  of  women  and  children,  have 
brought  such  a  disgrace  upon  their 
whole  order  that  no  future  time  will 
ever  remove.  The  aanetitjf  of  their 
order  is  gone,  as  is  also  the  iocredness 
with  which  their  persons  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  bv  all  Hindoos,  and  lUas, 
by  too  many  Englishmen  also,  con- 
sequently their  influence  over  their 
countrymen  in  all  matters  of  religion 
will  date  the  commencement  of  its  de- 
cline from  the  year  1667.  And  surely 
the  downfall  of  their  power  indicates 
the  ascendency  of  the  power  of  divine 
truth  among  all  sections  of  the  com<r 
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munity,  not  exclading  eyen  the  Brah- 
miDs  themseWes.  Shoold  they  in  any 
great  numbers  embrace  the  truth,  their 
inflaence  for  good  among  their  country- 
men would  be  immense.  The  best, 
most  laborious,  and  most  respected 
Christian  we  hare  in  the  NagercoU 
Mission  is  a  Brahmin.  Though  humble 
and  unassuming,  his  influence  OTer  the 
native  Christians  is  very  great.  His 
having  broken  through  all  the  trammels 
of  caste  and  married  a  Pariah  woman 
hati  not  proved  injurious  to  his  influence 
over  his  idolatrous  countrymen,  nor, 
what  is  still  better,  has  it  been  de- 
trimental to  his  usefulness  as  a  servant 
of  Christ.  Though  the  pure  native 
energy  of  the  gospel  requires  not  to  be 
supplemented  by  human  aid  to  render  it 
effective  in  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
yet  God  often  makes  use  of  what  is 
merely  human  as  means  to  bring  the 
truth  into  contact  with  men's  minds; 
and  judging  from  present  appearances, 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
will  be  many  centuries  before  even  the 
native  Christians  in  India  will  regard  a 
pious  and  s&ealous  servant  of  God,  but  of 
low  caste,  with  anything  like  the  respect 
which  they  will  show  to  another  of  the 
same  intellectual  and  spiritual  stamp, 
but  of  a  high  caste.  I  have  suffered  my 
pen  to  glide  from  Sepoys  to  Christians 
and  from  the  army  to  the  church.  I 
shall  not  allow  it  to  glide  back  agaiu. 

During  my  absence  some  irregmarities 
had  crept  into  the  Mission,  and  the 
enemy  of  all  good  had  not  been  idle. 
Some  on  whom  I  had  bestowed  con- 
siderable labour,  and  of  whom  I  thought 
well,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  their  great 
adversary.  Whilst,  however,  we  mourn 
over  the  defection  of  some,  we  rejoice 
over  the  steadfastness  of  others.  The 
good  work  is  progressing  among  us, 
though  slowly,  and  when,  considering 
the  amount  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  innate  depravity  the  truth  has  to 
contend  with  before  it  becomes  regnant 
in  the  soul,  the  wonder  is  that  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made  is  so  great. 

You  are  aware  of  Mr.  Jlussell's  return 
from  Australia,  and  that  he  brought 
back  a  wife.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
baptizing  his  first-bom,  Ambrose  James, 
in  the  large  chapel  at  Nagercoil  in 
December  last,  and  about  fifty  black 
babies  besides.  I  have  since  baptized 
ten  adults  and  their  children.  The  total 
number,  in  my  district,  to  whom  I  have 
administered  baptism,  is  301  including 
infants,  and  the  number  I  have  received 
into  the  church  is  50.  I  enclose  a 
Khedttle  for  my  district  filled  up  in 


December  last  My  station  n< 
just  one-third  of  the  whole  1 
Mission.  So  that  if  yon  mnltif 
numbers  in  the  schedule  byt 
will  obtain  a  pret^  correct  stal 
the  entire  mission. 

My  throat,  I  am  sony  to  si 
^etwell.  Though  better  than  w 
in  England,  it  is  not  strong  e 
hold  out  more  than  15  minutei 
a  time,  and  even  then  I  am  o 
speak  in  a  low  easy  tone.  I 
four  years  next  August  since  1 
the  use  of  my  voice.  It  has 
enough  to  recover  itself,  but  I 
it  never  wiU. 

I  have  not  seen  the  pamp 
lished  by  the  brethren  Hay  ai 
law.  fVom  all  I  have  heard 
translation  of  the  New  Testai 
Telugu,  it  is  better  than  any 
Society  in  Madras  is  likely  V 
for  many  years  to  come.  .  . 
advisable  that  the  Parent  Sodc 
have  some  standard  edition  of  1 
Testament  with  which  all  tn 
should  tally  in  the  main.  \ 
they  not,  consistently  with  thii 
optional  with  translators  to 
reiect  certain  well  known 
which  are  found  in  the  Textns  ] 
but  which  are  condemned  bj 
critics  of  the  day?  Could  not  \ 
latitude  be  given  to  translators 
gard  also  to  various  reading 
Committee  of  the  Parent  Socie 
consider  whether  they  are  not 
against  (philological)  light  ar 
ledge,"  when  they  require  st 
formity  to  the  English  version, 
Textus  Receptus,  in  all  the 
tions  made  of  the  New  Testam 

The  Scriptures  are  now  bein 
in  Telugu  for  the  Bible  Societ} 
Missionaries.  They  are  ah 
revised  in  Hindustani,  in  Can 
Malialim  and  in  TamU.  I 
aware  that  the  en/»*s  scriptn 
ever  been  printed  in  the  above  1 
except  in  the  TamiL  Translati 
existed  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  years  in  manuscripts,  but  i 
amined  by  the  present  gene: 
scholars,  they  were  not  recomm 
being  in  a  fit  state  for  printin 
count  of  their  many  defects,  i 
to  those  good  and  laborious  i 
produced  even  these  drfediot 
tions,  as  they  afibrd  material  s 
subseauent  revisors.  The  enti 
tures  have  been  in  print  in  tl 
language  for  upwards  of  a 
years.  The  first  translation 
was  made  by  Zeigenbalg.    f 
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miationaiy  from  G^ermanj, 
ool  a  roTision  of  it,  which 
I  **26  jean  of  hard  labour." 
en,  Rhenius,  another  Qerman 
rj,  bettowed  20  jears'  labour  on 
1  rerision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ij.  To  the  present  time  we 
mrieins*  rersion  of  the  Old  and 
taments,  toother  with  Rhenins' 
>f  the  New  Testament,  in  use 
>Qt  all  the  missions  in  the  Tamil 

L  e.  from  Madras  to  Gape 
.  The  Bible  Society  print  both 
>f  the  New  Testament,  becanse 
isionaries  prefer  the  one  and 
e  other.  It  has  been  felt  for 
urs  that  a  standard  yersion  of 
•tnres  in  Tamil  is  greatly  need- 
the  question  is,  **  who  is  to  pro- 
ind  by  what  means  ?"  Twelve 
)  the  plan  was  adopted  of  dis- 
portions  of  the  sacred  yolnme 
lie  missionaries  of  yarions  so- 
r  revision,  and  it  was  intended 
:  these  revised  portions  were 
to  select  a  number  of  Tamil 
irho  should  work  up  the  whole 

umque  style.  Some  mission- 
vever,  belonging  to  the  Church 
id,  refused  to  perform  the  part 
ork  assigned  to  them,  so  the 
air  fell  to  the  ground.  They 
ve  all  the  work  of  revision,  or 
.11.  A  modest  demand  certain- 
y  are  striving  for  the  ascen- 
India,  but  cannot  succeed  so 
e  Bible  Society  is  concerned, 
immittee  of  it  is  composed  of 
ies  and  other  gentlemen  of 
>testant  denomination, 
sr  plan  has  now  received  the 
of  the  committee,  and  is  soon 

be  acted  on.  One  person  is 
)  revise,  (who  happens  to  be  an 
lian,)  and  one  person  is  ap- 
>y  each  Protestant  missionary 
»  assist  him.  The  revisor  will 
lis  revision  (ten  chapters  at  a 
the  first  place,  which  will  be 
ad  sent  to  his  assistants  (five 
r)  for  their  criticisms.  These 
rwarded  to  him  for  his  '*  due 
tion,"  which  he  will  make  use 
irk  into  a  second  revision.  Be- 
latter  is  finally  agreed  on,  all 
>  meet  in  Madras,  and  go  over 

every   sentence    and    word, 
this  IS  done,  the  work  will  be 

to  the  committee,  which,  if 
will  be  printed,  and  henceforth 
kMBiety's  standard  version  in 
least  for  the  next  fifty  years, 
r  Testament  will  be  revised 
is  alone  will  take  two  yean, 


so  the  revisor  thinks — (more  likely ybvr). 
The  brethren  have  chosen  poof  me  to 
be  one  of  the  six,  so  that,  if  spared,  I 
shall  have  enough  to  do  when  the  work 
is  fairly  commenced. 

[This  interesting  letter  concludes  with 
a  request  for  a  supply  of  some  much- 
needed  medicines,  and  also  for  some 
equally  needed  books,  which  the  mis- 
sionary found  to  be  essential  to  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  his  respon- 
sible work  as  a  translator  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  was  a  gratification  to 
some  friends  who  are  much  interested 
in  Mr.  Lewis*  laboun  and  success,  that 
they  were  able  to  comply  with  both  re- 
quests:— A  box  of  valuable  books  is 
now  on  the  way  to  India,  and  another 
with  medicines  will  soon,  we  hope,  reach 
Santhapooram.  Such  labouren  as  Mr. 
Lewis  are  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  it 
is  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  their  com- 
fort, and  to  help  them  by  meeting  as  far 
as  possible  their  wants  both  for  the 
body  and  the  mind. — £d.] 


ClIUltCH  RJLTXS,  AND  THK  BOCIBTT  POR 
THE  LIBERATION  OF  BELIOION  FROM 
STATE  PATRONAGE  AND  COMTRQL. 

Although  we  consider  it  unnecessary 
to  report  regularly  the  progress  of  the 
Church  Rate  contest,  and  the  other 
matten  embraced  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  above  named,  we  are  not 
unobservant  of  what  is  going  on.  The 
question  of  Church  Rates  affects  directly 
only  England,  but  we  in  Scotland  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  the  struggle  main- 
tained in  the  South  against  a  long 
established  form  of  oppression.  Besides, 
we  have  somewhat  analogous  grievances 
to  be  redressed  in  the  Annuity  Tax, 
affecting  Eklinhurgh  and  Montrose.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  agitation  of  these 
questions  both  in  and  out  of  parliament 
will  result  in  due  time  in  the  utter 
abolition  of  these  invidious  imposts. 
Meanwhile  the  Liberation  Society  de- 
serves well  of  all  true  friends  of  equal 
rights,  and  freedom  from  the  perform- 
ance of  obligations  to  which  men  may 
have  conscientious  objection.  When 
the  rights  of  property  come  into  collision 
with  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  dis- 
pute should  be  summarily  ended.  There 
is  no  room  for  lengthened  discussion. 
The  iniquity  of  the  law  which  enables  a 
man  to  put  his  hand  into  my  pocket  for 
the  support  of  hit  religion,  not  merely 
against  my  will,  but  in  violation  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience,  is  clear  as 
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daj-Iight.  Sach  laws  shonid  be  in- 
stantly repealed;  and  no  sophistry  can 
lonf^  prevail  against  the  common  sense 
of  the  question.  There  is  great  talk  of 
vested  rights;  but  what  investiture  can 
make  it  right  to  compel  dissenters  to 
support  the  form  of  religion  from  which 
thev  dissent? 

We  presume  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  such  matters  keep 
themselves  informed  of  what  is  going  on 
throuffh  the  medinm  of  the  newspapers^ 
and  therefore  we  need  not  enter  into 
any  detail.  We,  however,  may  con* 
gratulate  our  friends  on  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  during  the  last 
session  of  parliament  in  ventilating 
sound  principles,  and  in  gaining  new 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  true  progress. 


OOVBRMMBirT  OW  INDIA. 

We  must  in  like  manner  refer  to  the 
newspapers  for  full  reports  of  proceed- 
ing bearing  on  this  important  subject. 
We  have  only  room  to  advert  to  one 
step  taken  by  the  enlightened  friends  of 
Christianity,  with  a  view  both  to  elicit 
the  views  of  government,  and  to  ex- 
press their  own  just  and  weighty  senti- 
ments on  the  question.  We  refer  to  the 
deputation  to  Lord  Stanlev  headed  by 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird.  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  several  Missionary 
Societies,  and  other  influential  gentle- 
men, formed  the  deputation.  They  met 
with  a  polite  and  highly  fiavourable  re- 
ception from  his  Lo^hip,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  fully  expounding  their 
views  of  what  must  be  understood  by 
the  phrases  **neutrali^  and  non-inttr- 
ference  "  with  the  religion  of  the  natives 
of  India.  Lord  Stanley  of  course  was  re- 
served in  his  expression  of  sentiments  that 
would  have  committed  the  government 
further  than  might  be  deemed  politic ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  felt  the  truth 
and  reasonableness  of  the  views  laid  be- 
fore him  by  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  on 
the  occasion,  ft  \%  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  India  that  our 
public  policy  in  the  government  of  the 
country  should  be  such  as  to  inspire  the 
natives  with  a  conviction  that  it  is 
sincere,  and  that  it  means  what  it  says; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  full  liberty 
should  be  permitted  to  all  Christian  men 
in  India  to  act  out  their  convictions  of 
duty  in  the  matter  of  imparting  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  the  people; 
and,  as  a  corolliufy  to  this,  that  full 
liberty  should  be  given  to  the  natives, 


whether  Hindoo  or  MnatulDi 
come  CSiriitians  and  to  pro 
convictions.  No  one  who  un 
anything  of  religions  liberty  n 
mit  a  native  to  be  bribed  to  c 
religion ;  bat  neither  should  t! 
stigma  attached  to  hdm  on  hit 
himself  a  Christian,  nor  shonli 
fession  be  an  obetacle  to  his 
or  retaining  any  office  or  emplc 
which  his  character  and  abi! 
nonnce  him  to  be  qualified 
handed  justice  to  all,  without 
creed  or  sect,  is  the  only  tnie  i 
and  never  shaU  we  govern  Ini 
till  this  principle  if  thorougl 
stood  and  honestly  acted  out. 


JUBILBB  8BAVI0B8  AT  DUlfC. 
▲BBBDBBS8B1RB. 

WiTBiR  the  last  few  years  sue 
have  not  been  nnfreqiient  in  < 
with  oar  earlier  churches,  li 
of  them  sprung  into  existence 
beginning  of  the  oentorr  and  i 
firM  five  or  tea  years  thereaft< 
sequently  the  first  half  cantor 
existence  has  reached  its  o 
within  the  last  few  yean,  and 
formed  chnrches  are  still  fron 
time  celebrating  their  Jubilc 
period  expires. 

The  chtirch  at  Duncanston  c 
its  Jubilee  on  the  9th  August 
the  preceding  day,  (Sabbath,)  t 
had  been  reopened  after  < 
alterations  and  repairs.  The  I 
Murker,  of  Banfi^  preached  in 
noon  firom  Gal.  ii.  5., — and 
Mr.  Brisbane,  the  pastor  of  th< 
in  the  afternoon  firom  Ezra  v.  1 

On  Monday  evening  the 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  Chu 
Brisbane  in  the  chair.  After  oi 
exercises  conducted  by  the 
Brown  of  Cnllen,  Mr.  James 
the  only  living  member  who 
formation  of  the  church,  gave  i 
esting  account  of  its  early  histo 
Rev.  D.  Rose  of  the  Free  Chnr 
ethmont,  then  gave  an  affi 
brotherly  address  expressive 
sympathy  with  the  fnends  as 
and  his  esteem  for  the  Toong  pi 
his  people.  The  Bev.  A.  NicoU, 
then  gave  an  earnest  address,  a 
to  tJbe  church  in  regard  to  its  d 
the  improvement  of  privilq 
Murker  oonclnded  by  tome  apf 
remariu;  and  after  pimyer  i 
benediction,  the  meeting  mndi  i 
and  imprassed,  sepuatM. 
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UB  AB80CIAT10N  OF  TUK 
■B  BAXFFSHI&B  GOHORB- 
imCHBS. 

lij  meeting  was  held  at 
a  the  10th  of  Angnst.  At 
moon,  a  conference  meet- 
After  ainging,  and  prajer 
J.  Anderson,  Kilajth,  the 
I,  Huntly,  introduced  the 
rival  of  religion.  He  ex- 
isire  that  prayer  mi^ht 
opkms  showers  of  Messing 
e  BeT.  Mr.  Kennie  then 
the  subject  with  appro- 

meeting  of  the  association 
uime  erening  at  7  o'clock, 
lal  exercises  condncied  by 
of  fian£^  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Stewartfield,  addressed  the 
the  Bible  in  relation  to 
Lr.  Troop  spoke  on  "In- 
J'  The  Bev.  J.  Miller,  In- 
on  the  duty  of  individual 
;he  church  to  the  world, 
lert  Bruce,  from  Hudders* 
sed  the  meeting  as  a 
I  England.  The  Bev. 
from  Aberdeen,  spoke 
ival  of  Beligion. — ^After 
be  benediction,  the  large 
ng  meeting  dosed,  and 
re  present  will  long  retain, 
a  salutary  impression  of 
:h  they  then  listened. 


•F  TUB  B£V.  B.  UABYET, 
TE&HKAD,  TO  THE  PASTOll- 
lE     CHURCH     IB     HJUUIAT, 


ug  services  connected  with 
of  Bev.  Mr.  Harvey  to  his 
ook  place  on  May  5th  at 
i  denominational  brethren 
sister  churches  takmg  part 
proceedings.  The  diapel 
overflowing.  After  praise 
onducted  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Nanghton,  of 
ivered  a  highly  appropriate 
m  Bev.  i.  20.  The  Bev. 
Thurso,  offered  up  the  in- 
er,  after  which  the  Bev. 
sf  Beiidall,  addressed  the 
the  words,  *'Who  is  suf- 
lese  things  ?**  Mr.  Sime 
id  the  church  from  Sd  John 
Rev.  Mr.  White  of  the  Free 
rray  closed  the  proceedings 
i  an  impressive  prayer. 


IMDUCTIOB  OF  BEV.  JAMBS  8IME  TO  TUB 
PA8TOBATE  OF  THB  COMOBKOATIOMAL 
OHUBCH  IK  THUBBO. 

The  Bev.  James  Sime,  late  of  Fraser- 
burgh, was  formally  inducted  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  chnrch  at  Thurso  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  July,  at  12  noon.  The 
interesting  occasion  called  forth  a  highly 
respectable  audience.  *  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Bmith  of  Bendall  opened  the  meeting  by 
praise  and  prayer;  after  which  the  Bev. 
Mr.  M'Nanghton,  of  Kirkwall,  delivered 
an  appropriate  discourse  itom  Bev.  i.  20. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Smith  offered  up  the  in- 
duction prayer  in  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  manner.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Harvey,  the  lately  indneted  pastor  of 
Harray,  Orkney,  next  addressed  the 
pastor  from  2  dor.  iv.  2.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Currie  of  Wick  addressed  the  church  at 
some  length  from  Bom.  xii.  11.,  and 
concluded  the  services  with  praver. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  in 
the  evening,  at  which  the  subject  of  a 
revival  of  religion  was  prominently 
brought  forward,  most  of  the  ministers 
taking  part  in  the  same. 


THB  DAILY  PRATBB-MBETINO  IB  8T1R- 

LIVO. 

The  meetings  for  prayer  which  com- 
menced here  on  the  2d  of  May  last,  and 
which  have  been  held  every  evening 
since  that  time,  Saturdays  excepted,  are 
still  continued.  They  are  held  in  the 
Congregational  Chapel,  and  being  on  a 
perfectly  catholic  footing,  are  attended 
by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  The 
Bev.  A.  Bussell  usually  presides,  and 
brethren  belonging  to  various  commu- 
nions take  part  in  the  services.  The 
number  in  attendance  continues  steadily 
to  increase,  although  there  have  been 
occasional  fluctuations ;  and  even  in  the 
month  of  July,  when  many  families 
leave  town  for  their  summer  recreation, 
there  was  little  sensible  diminution. 

These  meetings  have  already  pro- 
duced some  gratifying  results.  The 
hearts  of  many  of  G^'s  people  have 
been  refreshed  and  comforted,  and 
strengthened.  Christians  in  the  place 
have  become  better  known  to  each 
other ;  and  they  have  felt  that  they  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  it  is  '^  ^ood 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.'' 
These  meetings  have  been  a  gathering- 
place  for  Christian  brethren  and  minis- 
ters from  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world,  and  especially  from 
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America,  who  have  cheered  the  hearts 
of  manj  bj  their  fervent  prmjerB  and 
vpirit-stirring  addresses.  Several  meet- 
ings for  prayer  have  been  instituted  in 
the  town  since  the  daily  prayer-meeting 
began,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
the  meeting  connected  with  **  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,"  which  is 
numerously  attended. 

The  daily  praver-meetiiig  has  begun 
to  attract  general  attention.  Lengthen- 
ed notices  of  it  have  appeared  in  one  of 
the  secular  papers.  Not  a  few  amongst 
us  who  were  asleep,  have  been  stirred 
up  to  give  themselves  unto  prayer.  And 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  blessing  will 
ere  long  be  poured  out  upon  us  from  on 
high.  If  we  firmly  believe  the  promise 
of  a  faithful  God,  and  unitedly  plead  for 
the  fulfilment  of  it.  and  labour  earnestly 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  he  will  not  al- 
low US  to  labour  in  vain. 

Stikuno,  iSth  Aftgust,  1858. 


<t 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA — RBV.  W.  WILAON. 

Wb  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  South 
Australian  I^sgister  of  May  26th,  that 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  late  of  Falkirk,  has 
entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
at  Hindmarsh  under  circumstances  of 
much  promise.  The  following  extract 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Wilson : 

On  Monday  evening  a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  Con  negation  al  Church, 
at  Hindmarsh,  to  welcome  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  late  of  Falkirk,  to  the  pas- 
torate. The  building  has  been  much 
improved  in  appearance,  and  was  deco- 
rated tastefully  for  the  occasion.  After 
an  abundant  and  well-provided  tea,  the 
Rev.  T.  Q.  Stow  presided  over  a  large 
meeting,  and  in  his  opening  address  re- 
ferred to  the  past  state  of  things  at  Hind- 
marsh, when,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
they  thought  a  sanctuary  of  *  good  honest 
mud'  a  positive  improvement  over  the 
first  tenement,  and  Hindmarsh  formed 
the  first  country  congregation  in  the 
colony.  He  first  called  on  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hodge,  who  delivered  an  earnest  address 


to  the  yoang  on  the  necessity  of  thorovgh 
decision  of  character.    The  Rev.  Jaanei 
Howie,  late  of  Nairn,  N.B.,  said  he  felt 
an  interest  in  Hindmarsh,  ^m  its  being 
his  resting-place  on  the  way  to  Adelaide, 
when  he  found  a  temporary  home  in  the 
manse.    Referring,  also,  to  the  grief  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  father  on  parting  with  hit 
son,  and  the  solace  which  the  present] 
scene  would  be  to  the  good  man's  soo^  i 
he  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  indi> 
vidnal  responsibility.    The  Rer.  WO- 
liam  Wilson,  minister  of  the  place,  tbei 
rose,  and,  with  much  emotion,  spoke  of 
the  tender  chord  his  friend  had  made  to 
vibrate  in  his  heart.    He  begged  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  whose   lay-preachen 
had  maintained  so  long  the  worship  of 
God  in  that  house,  and  to  couple  with  that 
vote  the  names  of  Messrs.  Giles  and  Bar- 
clay as  those  who  had  ministered  longest 
in  the  place.    Mr.  Barclay  responded, 
acknowledging  the  vote  and  congruo* 
lating  the  ftiends  there  on  the  improved 
state  of  things.    The  Chairman  remark- 
ed that  they  were  threatened  with  an  in-j 
vasion  of  the  Picts  and  Soots,  but 
they  came  with  only  spiritual  weapoii' 
they  would  gladly  welcome  them,  and 
therefore  he  would  call  on   the  Re?. 
Mr.  Lyall,  United  Presbyterian  ministsi^ 
who  told  the  meeting  that  their  panor 
and  he  were  not  strangers  when  tbcf 
met  in  Adelaide.    They  had  studied  to* 
gether  at  Glasgow  University  ten  veils 
ago,  and  he  knew  him  as  a  hard  and 
successful  student." 

We  hope  soon  to  have  equally  giati-  - 
fying  accounts  of  the  settlement,  aid 
prospects  of  successful  labonr  of  ov- 
brethren  Howie  and   Wight,  who 
Scotland  at  the  same  time  with  Mi; 
Wilson. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Binney  will  learn 
with  satisfaction  that  his  health  sei 
already  so  far  restored  that  he  is  preach^ 
ing  and  delivering  lectures  tocrowdc 
audiences,  and  apparently  with  all  iL. 
vigour  of  former  days.  'The  paper  fraa 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken  con- 
tains an  article  to  that  eflfecc,  bat  o«r 
space  forbids  onr  copying  it. 
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RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL. 

▲   DISCOURSE   ON   PSiLM   LXXXY.    6. 
"  Wilt  tbou  not  revive  as  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  Thee  ?  ** 

(^Continued from  last  number.) 

queetion,  *^  Wilt  Thou  not  ? " — suggests  another  observation,  that 
^heo  these  words  are  the  utterance  of  real  earnestness,  they  are  ex- 
«««ive  of  the  conviction,  strong  and  deep,  that  if  God  revive  us  not,  our 
M9  18  hopeless.  Unless  God  do  it,  it  cannot  be  done  at  all.  It  must 
H  His  work,  who  quickens  the  dead,  and  calls  those  things  that  be  not 
li  though  they  were.  Spiritual  life,  as  well  as  natural  life.  He  bestows, 
»«iQaDtinue8, — revives, — renders  vigorous  and  pleasurable.     And  this 

tr  He  will  not  give  to  another.  We  must  ascribe  reviving  grace  to 
GKhI  of  all  grace, — for  it  is  His  prerogative  to  bestow  it. 
*  This  teaches  us,  or  ought  to  teach  us, — that  whatever  means  may  be 
jffmrted  to,  the  blessing  of  God  must  put  life  and  efficacy  into  them ; 
idheMrise  they  will  prove  useless.  Prayer  and  preaching, — ordinances 
■d  oonferences, — fifiisting  and  humiliation, — offering  and  sacrifice,  if 
Mtad  in  as  possessing  virtue  in  themselves  to  secure  the  blessing,  will 
BMppoint,  and  leave  the  souls  that  sought  revival  from  these,  dead 
Ad  daxk  as  before. 

(2.)  After  these  explanations,  then,  let  us  contemplate  a  church  unit- 
s' in  this  petition  and  appeal. 

[f  it  be  a  sorrowful  and  humbling  conviction  that  such  revival  is 
leeded,  the  church  will  feel  as  if  it  were  an  hospital  or  infirmary  of  sick 
od  languishing  souls.  When  we  visit  the  wards  of  an  infirmary  and 
msB  along  the  melancholy  rows  of  beds  on  which  are  stretched  the 
'ietims  of  disease  in  every  varied  form,  we  can  read  in  the  sunken  eye, 
nd  hollow  cheek,  and  drooping  head  of  the  patients,  their  pain,  or 
weakness,  or  discomfort;  and  if  a  si^h  escapes  any  one,  we  may  be  sure 
t  is  a  si^h  for  the  restoration  of  health.     No  one  would  linger  within 

Nkw  Ssumb, — Vol.  VIII.  t 
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those  dismal  walls  a  day  longer  than  his  case  reqnires;  and  when  n- 
turning  health  begins  to  diffuse  its  glow  over  the  countenance  and  to 
put  new  vigour  into  the  limbs,  there  is  the  happy  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  release  from  that  house  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 

Well, — a  church,  if  in  an  unhealthy  state, — many  members  in  i 
spiritual  sense  *'^ sickly^  and  some  apparently  'Mying," — should  surely  i 
least  desire  to  recover  from  their  spiritual  maladies,  and  should  be  ^ 
ing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  means  of  cure.  One  of  the  i 
signs  of  some  forms  of  disease  is  the  despondency,  or  the  utter  a] 
of  the  patient.  The  springs  of  life  must  be  well-nigh  dried  up, 
there  remains  not  even  the  desire  to  recover;  and  when,  oonaequentl] 
there  is  carelessness,  or  the  neglect  of  the  necessary  means  of  recovo] 
If  a  church  is  contented  to  drag  on  a  weary  existence,  witM 
enjoyment,  or  activity,  or  usefulness,  it  must  be  hx  gone  indrt 
in  spiritual  lethargy. 

Another  case  almost  as  hopeless  is  when  a  church,  with  all 
symptoms  of  weakness  and  decay,  is  insensible  of  its  condition,  and 
not  believe  there  is  anything  amiss,  or  that  there  exists  any  cause 
alarm.     When  it  thinks  itself  rich  and  increased  with  goods  and 
need  of  nothing,  and  knows  not  that  it  is  poor,  and  wretched,  and 
and  naked, — it  refuses  to  anoint  itself  with  eye-salve  that  it  may 
— it  rejects  the  offered  garment  to  clothe  its  nakedness, — it  scorns 
healing  medicine,  and  thinks  itself  in  no  need  of  the  physician.    U 
well  known  that  there  is  an  insidious  disease  which  every  year  couotii 
victims  by  myriads;  and  one  of  the  most  affecting  characteristics  of; 
that  those  whom  it  is  conducting  to  the  tomb  by  slow  yet  certain 
think  themselves  recovering,  and  continue  to  talk  of  future  dayi^ 
death  closes  the  scene.     Analogous  to  this  disease, — the  £atal  coi 
tion,  which  often  selects  the  young  and  the  beautifiil  for  its  prey,' 
that  plausible  but  fatal  spiritual  declension  which  creeps  over  the 
infects  one  member  after  another  of  a  church,  till  the  whole  are 
its  fatal  power. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  church  when  Isaiah  begu 
prophesy, — ^Uhe  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  fitint;  6ea 
sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it, 
wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores ;  they  hare  not  been 
neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment," — Isaiah  i.  6,  6. 

A  church,  however,  is  composed  of  many  individuals,  and  these 
scattered  among  many  fiEimilies.  In  order,  therefore,  to  see  their 
condition,  we  roust  follow  them  to  their  homes,  and  mark  their 
of  life  there.  A  church  may  resemble  an  hospital  in  the  cireni 
of  all  belonging  to  it  being  under  a  process  of  cure,  but  the  memboiK 
a  church  are  not  confined  to  the  place  where  they  meet  for 
They  are  found  at  their  dwellings;  they  are  seen  on  the  street;  tlicj( 
business  in  the  market;  they  are  about  their  worldly  callings;  tk| 
meet  in  the  social  circle;  but  as  an  invalid  under  the  inflnenee  of  MM 
chronic  malady  carries  with  him  the  tokens  of  it  whererer  he  fgomr' 
so  the  church  member,  if  in  a  state  of  spiritual  declension,  will  betiq 
the  symptoms  of  his  unhappy  condition  in  every  place  to  whidi  h 
resorts. 

Where  there  is  disease,  the  evidence  of  the  fact  is  generally  manifest 
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aod  often  unmistakeable.  If  it  prevail  in  a  district  as  an  epidemic,  it 
OB  neither  be  concealed  nor  denied;  and  those  who  are  seized  by  it  are 
teen  and  marked;  and  they  take  no  pains  to  deny  the  fact.  Bnt  in 
reference  to  spiritual  maUidies,  it  is  somewhat  different.  There  is  great 
Bebctanoe  to  acknowledge  that  disease  exists,  and  there  is  great  delicacy 
Hid  reluctance  on  the  part  of  friends  to  notice  it,  to  express  their  con- 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  their  concern  about  it.  Some- 
the  unhealthy  state  of  the  soul  can  only  be  detected  by  signs  that 
[en  suspicion,  snch  as  languor  in  spiritual  duties,  distaste  for 
ritual  food; — th«  ordinances  of  God's  house,  and  the  fellowship  of  his 
are  not  relished,  while  the  love  of  other  things  is  keen  and  strong. 
Funfnl  thoughts  are  awakened  when  we  observe  a  professing  Chris- 
I's  spirit  marked  by  lightness,  or  when  his  conversation  is  frivolons 
worldly;  without  a  particle  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
\k  not  that  attention  to  the  business  of  life,  or  a  proper  interest  in 
afibirs,  should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  low  state  of  re- 
)ii8  life;  bnt  when  such  things  engross  the  mind,  while  the  progress 
[Ihe  kingdom  of  God  is  treated  with  utter  disregard  and  neglect, 
is  something  wrong.  When  all  reference  to  personal  religion  is 
dly  avoided,  and  all  other  topics  evidently  preferred  to  spiritual 
les,  such  as  the  duties,  dangers,  helps,  and  hinderances,  of  the 
life, — we  are  left  to  suspect  something  unhealthy  in  the  state 
[fueh  a  soul. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  generally  to  be  observed  a  proper  discretion 
t  pergonal  communications  of  this  sort.  Such  discourse  is  so  apt  to 
Ifenerate  into  cant^  or  into  wearisome  twaddle  and  offensive  egotism, 
Mt  many  shrink  from  such  converse  altogether.  Still,  when  congenial 
iris  can  meet  and  pray,  they  may  greatly  refresh  and  cheer  one 
Kalher  by  the  free  communication  of  their  secret  thoughts  and  feelings; 
l^eeially  when  God  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  any  reviving  in  our 
[jriige,  we  shall  feel  it  a  privilege  to  find  some  sympathizing  ear  of  a 
*  $r,  into  which  we  may  pour  the  tale  of  our  gratitude,  saying, 
le  and  hear*  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  He  hath 
for  my  soul." 
language  of  the  Psalm  before  us  is  the  utterance  of  warm  social 
on  the  subject.  It  is  not  the  solitary  exercise  of  one  weak 
sorrowful  soul,  apart  from  all  otliers,  and  unconcerned  about 
\  but  it  runs  thus,  *'*•  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  that  thj/ 
may  rejoice  in  Thee?" 
fcThis  reminds  us  of  the  true  social  and  benevolent  character  of 
prill jjinity.  No  one  is  unconcerned  about  another;  nor  so  wrapt  up 
^tii  own  interests, — his  own  sorrows  and  joys,  as  to  be  indifferent 
|pv  it  may  faae  with  his  brethren. 

. .  If  there  has  been  a  general  declension,  and  fEilling  away  from  God, 
pm  should  be  as  general  a  return  to  Bim^  and  it  is  thus  the  penitents 
i  Jsiaai  (Hos.  ziv.  2.)  were  taught  to  come, — ^^  O  Israel,  return  unto 
le  liOKD  thy  God;  for  thou  has  &llen  by  thy  iniquity.  Take  with  you 
isids  and  turn  to  the  Lobd:  say  unto  Him,  Take  away  all  iniquity, 
md  leceiye  us  graciously ;  so  will  we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips." 
FUs  petition  draws  down  the  gracious  answer^  ^'  I  will  heal  their  back- 
tiding  I  will  love  them  freely /'-^Ver.  4. 
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The  simultaneous  acknowledgment  of  offence,  and  united  supplia- 
tion  for  mercj,  are  mutually  encouraging  and  stimulating.  One  belpi 
another,  one  stirs  up  another,  and  when  all,  as  with  one  consent,  eomt 
confessing  their  sin,  and  seeking  forgiveness,  the  Lord  has  promised  i» 
hearken  to  their  prayer  and  bless  them.  It  is  thus  the  offendii 
people  of  God  are  addressed  in  Isaiah  (i.  20.),  ^^  Wash  you,  make 
clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings,*'  &c.  They  who  had  sinni 
together  should  repent  together,  and  return  together  to  the  Lord  th( 
God,  from  whom  they  had  "revolted."  Each  one  is  oonoemed, 
should  be,  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  feels  that  his  o\ 
blessedness  would  be  enhanced  by  others  sharing  it,  and  by  his  being  i 
fellow-helper  of  their  joy. 

If  a  church  in  a  dead  or  dying  state  is  made  up  of  members 
serve  to  chill  and  weaken  and  depress  one  another,  a  revived  or 
ing  church  is  like  a  kindling  fire;  every  portion  of  the  fuel  helping 
make  other  pieces  burn,  and  so  increasing  the  blaze.     Thus  both 
and  life,  languor  and  energy,  become  communicative, — each 
to  its  different  nature;  death  causing  death,  and  life  spreading 
Influence  for  evil  or  for  good  may  be  unconsciously  exercised, 
thcU  renders  it  more  a  matter  of  care  and  study  that  our  influence 
tend  only  to  good. 

The  words,  **  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  that  thy  people 
rejoke  in  thee?"  may  be  taken  as  an  argument  enforcing  an  appeal, < 
the  last  clause  may  be  viewed  as  simply  expressing  the  conseoiu 
that  will  necessarily  flow  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing.     To 
joice  in  God  is  an  exercise  and  a  privilege,  which  must  necessarily  ki 
pace  with  the  prosperity  of  the  soul.     Christians  in  a  languid,  li 
frame,  rejoice  in  nothing; — they  are  burdened  and  sorrowful ^ 
cannot  sing  psalms,  for  they  are  not  merry, — they  cannot  pray, 
their  soul  is  fettered  and  faithless.    Alas,  how  much  do  Christians  Vmi 
true  comfort,  liberty,  and  enlargement,  by  their  carnality  and 
ness !    How  seldom  does  their  joy  rise  to  that  height  of  whidi 
apostle  speaks  of  as  if  it  were  nothing  uncommon, — ^^  rejoicing  wid 
joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."     Ah,  never  till  we  are 
yived  again,  shall  we  know  anything  of  this ! 

In  whatever  way  we  view  it,  there  is  evidently  a  connexion  bett 
a  revived  state  of  religion  in  the  soul, — the  family, — the  chnrch,- 
rejoicing  in  God.     The  soul  that  is  declining  in  the  ways  of  God,! 
cheerless,  joyless,  dissatisfiedf^-conscience  is  ill  at  ease;   the  heart 
empty;    for  the  world  cannot  fill  the  void.      The  prayers  are 
strained;  praises  die  upon  the  lips;  the  means  of  grace  bring  m 
delight  in  the  prospect  of  them,  nor  satisfaction  in  looking  baek 
them.    They  are  undesired  before  they  come,  unblessed  token  they 
and  unregretted  when  they  are  past;  they  leave  no  sweet 
behind  them. 

In  the  family  where  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb,  the  inmates  iff 
strangers  to  each  other  as  to  Christian  fellowship,  and  oommnnteii  » 
spirit  in  the  ways  of  God.  It  is  a  chilly  atmosphere,  where  the  pitttt 
of  grace  wither ;  while  some  poor  substitute  for  spiritnal  delights  vqf 
be  sought  and  found  in  the  frivolities  and  inanities  of  worldly  sodcCft 
from   which  religion  is  virtually  shut  out.     The  joy  of  the  Loid, 
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ieh  18  the  strength  of  his  people,  is  no  foe  to  social  enjoyment, 
hallows  and  heightens  all  the  delights  of  friendly  intercourse, 
!  gives  a  zest  to  the  innocent  cheerfulness  of  a  happy  home. 
;  it  hanishes  that  morbid  craving  for  excitement  and  am  use- 
it  shown  by  those  who  have  none  of  the  resources  which  true  re- 
OQ  supplies,  and  which  a  sense  of  God*s  favour  sanctifies  and 
iktes.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  holiest  household  is  the  happiest ; 
that  the  best  way  to  banish  dnlness  and  gloom  from  a  family  is  to 
tixe  it  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  if  there  be  the  experience  of 
itual  reviving,  there  will  be  the  felt  presence  of  God  shedding  abroad 
)very  heart  the  joy  of  His  salvation;  '^  His  people"  there  *'  will  re- 
9  in  Him,"  the  pledge  and  the  proof  that  He  has  revived  them 
in;  drawn  them  by  the  cords  of  love,  and  turned  their  night 
I  day. 

'here  is  a  thought  which  has  again  and  again  presented  itself  to  us 
le  meditating  on  this  subject.  It  is  this : — When  religion  is  in  a 
^id  state  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  there  is  a  low  standard  of 
f  in  their  lives.  Their  visible  religion,  as  it  comes  liuder  the  eye  of 
dren  and  young  people  in  the  family,  and  of  friends  in  the  social 
le,  will  exhibit  no  great  elevation  or  purity.  There  will  be  a  want 
oneistency,  humility,  love,  spirituality.  The  professors  of  religion 
d  but  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  average  morality  of  the  worldly 
ety  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live.  Now,  it  follows  from  this 
;  the  young  converts  that  from  time  to  time  may  be  added  to  the 
reh^  from  such  families,  cannot  be  expected  to  rise  above  the  level 
the  current  Christianity  around  them;  and  so  they  become,  as 
ler  of  course,  specimens  of  the  same  stunted,  dwarfish,  lukewarm 
iatians  as  their  fathers  and  friends  are.  And  thus  the  evil  is  per- 
lated.  Christianity  itself  becomes  a  poor  attenuated,  inefficient 
ig ;  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  name  and  a  form ;  and  so 
lie  generations  of  Christians  pass  over  the  stage  in  a  lifeless  pro- 
bn,  exhibiting  enough,  perhaps,  of  the  mere  conventionalities  of 
if  profession,  but  few  of  the  beauties  or  graces,  and  none  of  the 
Agth,  of  a  healthy  Christianity.  There  is  little  life,  little  love, 
le  enlargement,  little  enjoyment !  '^  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again, 
i  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee ! " 

[iiBtead  of  this  frigid  and  unfruitful  religion  in  the  family,  did  the 
nstian  heads  of  it  display  a  holy  consistency  and  warm-hearted  de- 
bt in  the  ways  of  God,  their  children  when  they  joined  the  church 
nAA  become  Christians  of  a  nobler  type,  an  honour  to  their  name,  a 
Ming  to  all  connected  with  them,  and  real  accessions  to  the  beauty 
d  strength  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Extend  this  picture  of  a  holy  family  to  a  church  or  community. 
160  you  will  see  that  the  more  of  a  truly  revived  state  of  religion 
rcj  the  more  will  there  be  of  such  happiness  as  was  known  in  the 
y  of  Sychar  when  the  gospel  came  to  it,  and  concerning  which 
it  said, — "There  was  great  joy  in  that  city."  A  church  com- 
led  of  members  filled  with  this  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  must 
ids  be  a  peaceful,  united,  happy,  active,  prosperous  church, 
joieing  in  God,  the  people  will  vie  with  one  another  in  helping 
ward  every  good  work.     They  will  sustain  the  hands  and  com- 
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fort  the  heart  of  them  that  lahour  amoDg  them  in  the  Lord's  worii 
Every  grace  will  flourish,  and  every  trial  will  be  sanctified,  an 
temptation  will  be  overcome,  and  God  will  be  glorified;  for  he  wi 
make  that  church  a  habitation  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  and  1 
^  will  make  them,  and  the  places  round  about  that  hill  a  blessing,  ti 
he  will  cause  the  shower  to  come  down  in  his  season;  there  sluJl 
showers  of  blessing."     Ezek.  xxxiv.  26. 

O  who  would  not  pray  for  such  a  happy  state  of  things? — m 
would  not  labour  for  it  ? — who  would  not  wiUingly  make  any  saeril 
for  it  ? — How  much  do  they  lose  who  remain  contented  in  a  low,  droi 
ing,  d3nng  state  !  instead  of  seeking  that  God  may  revive  them  agi 
tluit  they  may  rejoice  in  Him  ! 

A  great  point  will  be  gained  if  we  be  but  seriously  persoaded  tl 
we  need  this  quickening  js^race;  for  until  there  be  a  deep  heari-l 
conviction  of  our  low  estate  there  will  neither  be  earnest  effort  i 
effectual  prayer  for  revival. 

As  we  say  in.  relation  to  physical  ailments,  a  knowledge  of  the  c 

ease  is  half  the  cure ;  so  a  thorough  conviction  of  our  spiritual  e 

dition  is  a  first  and  essential  step  towards  a  sincere  application  of 

remedy. 

{To  be  continued,) 


THE  WORLD  OF  MIND.* 

"  The  world  of  mind," — this  very  title  is  suggestive  of  ideas  that  h 
us  far  enough  away  from  the  actual  every  day  world  in  which  we  \h 
This  is  a  world  put  and  kept  in  motion,  indeed,  by  laNB, — for  notbi 
else  can  be  the  source  of  motion, — but  it  is  mind  in  a  diseased,  pc 
verted,  deranged  condition.  Mind  in  act  in  this  world  of  ours  is  n 
the  pure  reason,  not  the  clear  unbiassed  intellect;  but  mind  doode 
with  ignorance,  cramped  and  twisted  by  prejudice,  driven  by  piM 
warped  by  sinful  affections,  and  often  carried  captive  by  the  devfl  li 
his  will. 

But  we  must  not  follow  the  train  of  thought  this  phrase,— *tki 
world  of  mind," — might  suggest,  if  we  would  understand  it  in  thescfli 
of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us.  Let  us  then  hear  his  own  dii 
finition  of  the  words,  and  the  statement  of  the  subject  he  proposes  t 
discuss. 

'*  MiKD,"  he  says,  "  as  conjoined  with  an  animal  organisation,  b  that  vU(ft 
lives,  not  merely  as  vegetable  substances  live;  but  more  than  this;  for  it  isrebtf' 
to  the  outer  world  bjr  organs  of  sensation  \  it  moves,  and  it  movet  firom  pM  ^ 
place,  bj  an  impulse  originating  within  itself;  and  it  has  also  a  cootaovM^ 
more  or  less  distinct,  of  its  own  existence;  that  is  to  say,  it  potteasea»  ii  a  p^"^ 
or  less  degree,  a  reflective  life;  and  it  is  capable  of  enjoyment  and  of  soflei^ 

*^  The  world  of  mind  comprehends  all  orders  of  beings  that  exhibit  thow  co** 
ditions  of  life  which  we  here  specif.  The  world  of  mind  is,  therdidre,  t  *** 
world;  it  constitutes  a  community  that  is  incalculably  extended  and  taohipii^^ 
all  sides;  it  is  a  community  in  the  midst  of  which  the  human  speetei  MaiMb  n  ^ 
exceptive  instance,  in  two  respects  broadly  marked ; — ^fint,  by  the  vMt  iBKn* 

♦  "The  World  of  Mind,  an  Elementary  Book,  by  Isaac  Taylor.*  Londos:  J**' 
son  and  Walford,  18  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.    1857. 
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vbieh  lefMurales  it  from  the  classes  next  below  itself  in  the  scale  of  faculty  or 
^ver;  and  secondly,  in  a  numerical  sense;  for  this  hiprher  order  of  mind  is  but 
M  one  to  millions,  incalculably  many  of  the  inferior  rank."— P.  3. 

These  few  words  may  suffice  to  bring  before  our  readers  Mr.  Taylor  s 
iibjecty  and  we  might  go  on  quoting  other  passages  that  exhibit  his 
aoble  oonoeptions  of  the  theme.  But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
fiQowing  brief  sentences. 

''The  world  of  mind  will  be  the  home  of  thoup:ht  to  a  few;  and  especially  it  will 
%Home  such  if  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  depth  of  the  universe  of  life  are  fairly 
ipened  np;  and  if,  in  the  place  of  the  evanescent  snbtiUies  of  a  cold  analysis,  there 
li  ftionght  before  us  the  boundless  objects  of  that  great  system  throughout  which 
dbe  energies  of  conscious  life  are  in  course  of  development.  If  the  phrase  were 
ved  in  an  emphatic  sense,  then  we  should  say  that  the  world  of  mind  is  the  real 
forid;  and  if  only  it  be  set  forth  in  its  vastness  and  variety,  it  will  draw  towards 
Itodf  those  spirits  that  are  the  most  alive,  and  with  whom  feeling,  and  volition, 
ud  power; — consciousness  and  reflective  action  and  progress,  are  the  character- 
tatics  of  the  individual.  As  it  is  the  distinction  of  man  that  he  turns  his  thoughts 
Inwards  upon  the  centre  or  source  of  thought,  so  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  few 
punds  that  this  intensity  of  life  is  with  them  their  normal  condition;  they  are  re- 
leetive  by  eminence  among  their  fellows,  just  as  man  is  distinctively  reflective 
iMnong  the  orders  around  him." — P.  15. 

Mr.  Taylor  thus  states  the  order  of  subjects. — First,  abstract  notions 
vhich  belong  to  metaphysics; — secondly^  the  physiology  of  mind; — 
thirdly,  logic,  or  the  methods  of  reasoning  proper  to  every  subject. — 
P.  21. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  men  who  push  their  inquiries  to  the  very 

limits  of  human  investigation,  and  who  find  themselves  confronted  by  a 

vtU  they  cannot  scale  and  cannot  undermine,  and  so  are  compelled  to 

mmin  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  lies  beyond,  that  a  pregnant  lesson 

11  thus  taught  them  ?    In  other  words,  does  not  the  present  limitation 

if  the  human  faculties,  and  jtbe  veto  put  upon  researches  into  what  is 

isw  unknowable^  tend  to   repress  all   undue   curiosity  about  those 

^.lidden  regions  ?   Is  not  a  tacit  intimation  thereby  given  to  this  efiect, — 

^^You  have  scope  enough  for  all  your  powers,  and  all  your  time  upon 

tfttth,  within  the  limits  assigned  you.     Be  content  with  that  sphere 

[iiv;  make  the  best  of  your  means  of  learning  what  is  at  present 

vithin  your  reach.     When  you  pass  the  bounds  of  time  you  will  have 

:r.  A  wider  range.     Wait  till  you  pass  those  limits  before  you  attempt  to 

ivy  into  mysteries  too  deep  for  your  clouded  reason,  and  nU  intended 

to  be  solved  on  this  side  the  grave.    Your  explorations  will  be  in  vain, 

And  while  you  waste  time  and  energy  in  such  useless  studies,  you  are 

neglecting  the  more  obvious  duties  of  your  condition."     It  is  a  great 

poist  of  wisdom  in  metaphysical  inquiries  to  know  how  fttr  to  push 

*tliem,  and  where  to  stop.      For  want  of  this   many  learned   men, 

who  ought  to  have  known  better,  have  blundered  on,  darkening  counsel 

,    ^th  words  without  knowledge,  and  knocking  their  brains  against 

I    P^>bl6ms  that  refused  to  yield  any  solution  to  such  presumptuous 

I    F^losophers. 

A  common  observation,  that  the  most  practically  important  things 
iQ  tke  Bible  are  the  most  clearly  revealed,  may  be  generalized,  and 
applied  to  all  the  branches  of  human  research.  It  is  comparatively 
^7  to  find  out  the  properties  and  uees  of  things  around  us.  We  find 
^0  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  qualities  of  the  various  trees  growing 
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in  the  forest;  and  we  can.  turn  onr  knowledge  of  tliem  to  pnctinl 
account  by  using  them  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  an 
litted.  We  have  one  kind  of  timber  for  ship-building,  another  for 
house-building,  a  third  for  house-furnishing,  and  hoose-embelibhnieBt 
But  the  moment  we  turn  our  inquiries  in  the  direction  of  pbjsiologj, 
and  ask  what  are  the  original  elements  that  go  to  the  formatioD  ol 
vegetable  fibre, — how  the  germ  puts  forth  its  vital  energy,  and  bj  Um 
accretion  of  particles  drawn  from  the  soil  and  the  air,  by  the  eeoti 
chemistry  of  nature  we  see  in  action,  grows  up  an  oak  or  an  elm,  on 
pine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  seed, — the  moment,  we  saj,  on 
inquiries  take  this  direction,  we  find  ourselves  baflied  and  lost.  W( 
cannot  explain  what  we  see;  we  cannot  account  for  what  we  obsMve 
we  cannot  trace  efiects  to  their  cause;  we  float  on  a  sea  of  oonjecton 
and  can  no  more  dive  to  the  bottom  than  we  can  survey  the  darl 
depths  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  or  explore  the  secrets  hidden  under  tb 
eternal  ice  of  the  poles. 

Another  remark  may  be  made  here.  The  mental  fkcalties  can  b 
employed  on  an  endless  variety  of  subjects.  The  mind  can  choose  it 
own  course  and  dwell  upon  one  set  of  ideas  and  reject  another;  it  m 
review  the  past;  it  can  gather  knowledge  from  every  quarter;  it  « 
anticipate  the  future;  can  reason  and  calculate;  can  analyse  and  eon 
bine;  can  reduce  a  system  to  its  primary  elements;  can  construct 
system,  and  give  order  and  harmony  to  scattered  and  unconnected  fi^ti 
In  short,  mental  power  has  a  wide  range,  and  a  sphere  of  activity  whiol 
places  it  immeasurably  above  the  inferior  orders  of  animated  natun 
The  superiority  of  reason  to  instinct  is  seen  in  the  capacity  of  eadki 
improvemefU  in  the  one,  and  the  Jlxed  and  limited  province  of  theotbei 
The  mind  is  also  capable  of  turning  its  attention  in  upon  itself.  Itoi; 
make  itself  the  object  of  study,  and  thought,  and  speculation.  Bb 
attempts  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  mind  itself  are  at  bei 
doubtful  and  unsatisfactory.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  We  cii 
learn  anatomy  by  the  dissection  of  a  dead  body;  but  we  cannot  disaee 
the  living  organism,  and  therefore  the  secrets  of  life  elude  our  research 
We  can  analyse  the  character  of  a  friend ;  and  may  lay  open  hidda 
springs  of  action,  sympathies,  taste?,  affections,  habits,  but  these  tr 
only  manifestations  of  mind,  not  mind  itself.  Our  introspection  into  on 
own  hidden  being  is  little  more  successful.  We  know  ourseWe 
mentally  about  as  imperfectly  as  we  know  ourselves  anatomically. 

The  sections  of  the  work  before  us  devoted  to  metaphysics  we  px 
over  with  one  remark.  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  required  him  to  touch  <y 
metaphysics,  but  the  space  assigned  to  that  subject  in  the  distribitioi 
of  his  materials  is  too  small  to  be  satisfactory.  He  dwells  at  ttm 
length  on  **  abstractions,"  mixed  and  concrete,  but  in  a  way  rather  t 
prompt  questions  than  to  suggest  answers  to  them.  In  Uiis  part  o 
the  work  the  accomplished  author  appears  to  less  advantage  thto  n 
any  other  section  of  it,  and  exception  might  be  taken  to  several  of  ^^ 
views,  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  this  portion  of  the  volom*  * 
valueless  as  some  reviewers  have  done;  and  the  conclading  page*  ^ 
that  division  of  the  '^  World  of  Mind,"  where  he  discusses  the  seotf  ^ 
fitness  and  order,  and  applies  it  to  the  question  of  the  moral  m^ 
deserve  a  careful  peruoEil.     The  argument  is  conclusive  that  m  ^ 
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til  sense  has  a  function  to  perfonn,  its  right  to  he^  and  to  he  what  it 
is  fully  yindicated.  Had  there  been  no  function  to  be  performed  by 
moxal  sense  there  would  have  been  no  place  for  it,  and  no  need 
it.    Mr.  Taylor  puts  its  thus : 

The  sense  of  fitness  and  order  may  be  disturbed,  as  well  bj  a  redundancy  in 
oifanism,  as  by  a  deficiency.  If  there  be  a  wheel  in  a  machine  which  has  no 
r  to  perform;  or  if  a  wheel  be  wanting  at  any  point  on  the  pathway  of  motion, 
lisaUow  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

Let  us  for  instance  imagine  that  the  chronometer, — complete  in  its  parts  and 
istmeuts,  and  faultless  in  its  performance, — had  come  to  be  endowed  with  a 
iCtiTe  consciousness;  that  it  knows  what  it  is  doing:  and  knows  whether  it  is 
t  with  the  stars  or  not.  In  this  case  there  is  a  faculty  which  has  no  function, 
lere  is  a  redundant  element;  for  the  mind  present  in  the  time-piece  can  have 
Dore  occupation  thui  there  would  be  for  a  mind  in  a  hammer,  or  a  broom,  or 
w."— F.  92. 

)ur  author  further  illustrates  the  idea  by  showing  that  in  the  case 
>hint8,  or  animals,  the  endowment  of  the  one  with  consciousness,  and 
he  other  with  moral  sensibilities,  would  be  redundant,  superfluous, 
bout  an  object,  and  therefore  its  existence  would  be  a  violation  of 
er  and  fitness, 
'his  prepares  us  for  the  following  important  deduction : 

Yet  among  our  instinctive  convictions,  none  is  more  absolute,  or  more  persist- 
than  that  of  the  moral  sense.  We  feel  as  if  human  nature,  in  respect  of  moral 
inctions,  differed  essentially  from  all  other  natures  with  which  it  might  come 
eomparison.  We  feel  as  if  mind,  in  man,  were  endowed  with  a  power  toward 
1  and  evil,  which  gives  coherence  to  its  consciousness,  and  which  brings  its  facul- 
into  unison — a  power  which  so  centralises  them  as  that  we  recognise  fitness 
order,  on  this  ground,  as  elsewhere,  throughout  nature.** — P.  93. 

Ifr.  Taylor  then  forcibly  shows  that  all  this  points  forward  to  another 
}  which  must  be  taken,  and  that  step  brings  us  into  the  presence  of 
AUTHO&mr,  which  the  moral  sense  recognises,  and  in  which  it  finds 
explanation,  and  its  verification  : 

The  idea  of  an  authority  beyond  and  above  us,  conjoins  itself  with  the  concep- 
of  a  POWSR,  and  of  a  purpose,  too,  to  vindicate  itself — whether  immediately 
it  some  time  future.  It  is  this  set  of  notions  which  gives  coherence  to  the  moral 
ie.  Without  them  no  aspect  of  fitness  presents  itself  on  this  side  of  human 
nre."— F,  96. 

Fhe  author  closes  his  summing  up  of  what  he  has  advanced  in  rela- 
D  to  metaphysical  speculation,  thus — 

'A  system  of  government  has  no  completeness  or  reason,  it  exhibits  no  fitness 
Sfder,  until  we  recognise  its  source  in  toe  Soverbion  Rectitudb — tub  Divine 
MoiAL  WISDOM  AND  GOODNESS.  On  this  path  metaphysical  speculation  leads  to 
^ty — on  no  other  path  has  it  ever  done  so." — F.  96. 

Ve  can  afiTord  but  a  cursory  notice  of  some  sections  of  this  book,  and 
^  that  we  must  pass  in  silence  over  many  suggestive  parts  of  it. 
^  ninth  chapter  or  section  is  on  the  breadth  of  the  world  of  mind, 
d  under  that  term  the  author  includes  all  the  countless  orders  and 
'i^tieB  of  animated  existence  that  have  appeared  on  this  planet  since 
Hgpui  to  speed  its  way  through  space  in  the  morning-time  of  its 
^on.  This  opens  up  the  wide  extent  of  the  world  of  animated 
tttenoe. 
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**  During  the  lapse  of  planetary  time  stnpendoas  catastrophes  hare  once  and 
ajicain  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  };lobe — in  whole,  or  in  part — and  aaimsl  fifc 
has  often  gone  down,  with  the  countless  millions,  into  the  abytt.  Tet  it  Imi  intr 
and  again  reappeared — the  waste  has  been  made  up,  the  desolated  plaoes  hafeta 
occupied — ^thcj  have  been  crowded  anew ;  and  again,  through  inillioiii  of  jma, 
ardent  suns,  rising  and  setting  over  a  fertile  world,  have  seen  eacdi  and  air  im 
seas,  quite  full  of  life — ^a  world  throughout  which  Mind  has  wrouf^t  its  pvpoM 
in  ten  thousand  modes — has  followed  its  allotted  good  on  ten  thousand  difwrirt 
roads,  but  always  effectively,  and  with  great  success,  in  quest  of  its  well-beiBg."— ' 
P.  113. 

In  this  section  we  find  some  curious  questions  started  in  lebtioD  ti 
microscopic  animals,  based  on  the  fact  of  their  amazing  powers  of  loop* 
motion.  It  may  be  left  as  an  open  question,  remarks  Mr.  Tftjlsii 
whether  in  such  instances  that  rudimental  energy  which  is  the  di^ 
tiuguishing  property  of  mind,  comes  to  bear  mediaielp^  or  «mm«/iat(^  , 
upon  the  vis  inertia}  of  matter,  and  upon  the  weight  of  the  body.  ^Tben 
may,  for  example,"  he  says,  *^be  room  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  ndi- 
mental  animal  energy,  being  in  all  cases  a  constant  quantity,  or  narljr 
so— when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  the  mass  and  weight  of  which  an 
almost  infinitely  small,  this  power  superabounds  to  a  prodigious  exUrt 
in  relation  to  the  work  it  has  to  do ;  so  that  the  yolitions  of  the  aniail 
carry  it,  with  electric  spee<l,  in  all  directions.'* — P.  116.  This  ingfr  ; 
nious  conjecture  receives  countenance  from  the  fictct  that  in  many  such 
small  animals  the  apparent  means  of  their  locomotion  are  altogether 
inadequate  to  account  for  their  astonishing  speed.  But  on  this  corioM 
subject  we  cannot  dwell. 

Mr.  Taylor  brings  out  some  important  yiews  as  to  the  independeocf 
of  mental  science  and  animal  physiology : 

'^On  the  one  side  there  is  thought  or  mind  in  act;  on  the  other  side  there  is  motioi 
— taking  place  in  a  mass,  hirger  or  smaller,  heavier  or  lighter.  The  intenrenif 
apparatus  we  are  unconscious  of — we  are  quite  mindless  in  regard  to  it ;  it  is  to  iIk 
Mind  as  if  it  were  not.**— P.  138. 

The  following  paragraph  confirms  and  illustrates  the  same  stateiiMflti 
which  indeed  cannot  be  controverted,  but  which  has  seldom  been  stetai 
with  so  much  precision  as  by  our  deep-thinking  and  diecriminstiiig 
author. 

Having  shown  that  the  link  between  matter  and  mind  remains  is- 
scrutable  after  all  that  physiologists  have  discovered  about  the  sensatioi* 
which  give  rise  to  volition  and  the  conveyance  of  these  by  one  set  ol 
nerves  to  the  sensorium,  and  then  the  conveyance  of — he  knows  not 
what — byanother  system  of  nerves,  to  the  muscles;  Mr.  Taylor  observe*^ 

**  We  occupy  nearly  the  same  position  as  to  the  organs  of  sensation.  We  U^ 
nothing  of  the  eye  or  the  ear,  unless  we  choose  to  give  attention  to  them.  ^^J? 
we  know  any  thing  of  the  connexion  between  the  organ  of  sensation  and  the  siif^ 
Up  to  this  present  moment  no  progress  whatever  has  been  made,  either  on  ths  fi<i^ 
of  physiology,  or  on  the  side  of  mental  philosophy,  in  stepping  acroM  the  iaterw 
between  mind  and  matter.  If  the  time  should  come  when  this  invc^enua  ^7^^ 
may  be  spoken  of  as  cleared  up,  two  sciences  must  then  be  melted  into  one;-'*'* 
until  then,  they  must  be  treated  apart,  and  each  in  its  own  manner.** — ^P.  1S8* 

The  chapter  on  **  Intellectual  Emotions  and  their  Results,"  «<**•'?' 
some  fine  trains  of  thought,  and  all  of  them  bearing  strieilT  ob  t^ 
subject  in  hand.  The  remarks  on  mathematical  sdenee,  and  ti|e  *^' 
vantages  resulting  from  it  to  the  student's  own  mind,  irrespectire  ^ 
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ijpnetical  applications  of  his  researches,  are  beautiful  and  just.  We 
iQSt  make  room  for  one  quotation  : 

**Tliere  is  good  room  to  ask  whether  the  pecaliar  energy  of  what  might  be  called 
e  Mathematical  soul,  does  not  carry  with  it  a  deep  meaning,  and  declare  the  truth 
'man's  destination  at  the  first — and  of  his  destiny  still,  to  take  a  place,  and  to  act  a 
irt,  in  a  world  of  manifested  tmth  and  of  eternal  order.  Do  we  venture  too  far  in 
yingtbat,  when  mathematical  abstractions  of  the  highest  sort  take  possession  of  a 
gofDos  reason,  there  is  placed  before  Us  a  tacit  recognition  (one  among  several, 
1  carrying  the  same  meaning)  of  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  is  so  framed  as  to 
td  its  home  nowhere  but  in  a  sphere  within  which  the  absolute  and  the  unchange- 
iie  shall  stand  revealed  in  the  view  of  infinite  intelligence  ? 
"This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that,  on  the  low  levels  of  this  cloud-girt,  troubled,  care- 
mi  world,  wherein  purposeless  contradictions  and  futile  controversy,  wherein 
rife  and  sophistry,  prejudice  and  folly,  and  sinister  influence,  mar  so  much  our 
infort  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  pervert,  so  far,  our  peaceful  fruition  of  it — it  is 
itain,  that  the  uncontradicted  conclusions,  and  the  unchanging  realities  of  nia- 
coatical  science,  afford  a  rest  and  a  sense  of  safety,  and  a  refuge,  which  nowhere 
le  can  be  found  among  the  things  of  earth.** — P.  172. 

One  remark  we  must  make  here.  The  sentiment  here  expressed 
Oft  be  understood  of  intdlectucU  rest  and  satisfaction  in  finding  and 
rpoeing  on  mathematical  truth.  But  the  heart  craves  some  more  pala- 
kUe  food  than  the  cold  abstractions  of  mathematical  science.  If  a  poor 
a-tossed  and  wearied  being  turns  for  rest  to  his  troubled  spirit  to  his 
Moiems  and  demonstrations,  saying  of  his  higher  mathematics  as 
imech  said  when  he  named  his  son  Noah,  *'  This  same  shal]  comfort 
8  concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,**  he  will  soon  discover 
be  mistake.  Ah,  nothing  short  of  the  word  of  Him  who  says,  **Come 
nu>  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  can  reach  the  case,  but  that  can. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  we  have  now  said  that  we  deem 
be  author  before  us  forgetful  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of 
ums  nature.  Far  from  it.  In  the  section  upon  the  Emotions,  Mr. 
aylor,  after  showing  that  there  are  various  levels  on  which  position 
tty  be  taken  in  exhibiting  the  impulses  and  emotions  that  have  place 
I  human  nature,  proceeds  thus : — 

''Yet  again  we  may  ascend  to  a  still  loftier  platform.  Finding,  as  we  must,  that 
Hue  even  of  the  most  constant  elements  of  human  nature  receive  no  explication, 
ftd  take  no  fit  place  in  any  scheme  which  plants  itself  upon  the  terrestial  level — 
itboagh  it  be  the  very  highest  level  which  we  can  there  either  discover  or  construct, 
^  may  boldly  resolve  to  interpret  man  by  the  aid  of  a  theological  hypothesis, 
^e  may  determine  to  read  human  nature  spiritually,  and  then  may  so  draw  out 
V  seheme  of  its  emotional  elements,  as  to  be  inclusive  of  the  principles  of  the 

H)fal  and  religious  life." "  We  take  our  position  at  once  on  this 

^uuned  and  higher  ground ;  not  because  the  author  is  swayed  in  doing  so  by  a 
^ligioQs  intention ;  but  because  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  all  the  phenomena 
f  hiiman  natare,  or,  let  us  say,  the  circle  of  facts  belonging  to  our  subject — the 
'Qvid  of  Mind,  can  receive  an  explication  that  is  in  any  sense  intelligible." — P.  232. 

Hie  ^'  Cementing  Emotions  of  the  Social  System  '*  is  the  subject  of 
another  section,  and  here  the  varieties  and  combinations  of  those  emo- 
^<^.  with  Love  as  the  first  and  chief  of  them  all,  are  treated  of  in  Mr. 
^ftyWs  best  manner.  We  might  bring  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
^thor's  philosophic  views  on  this  head ;  but  we  shall  select  an  illustra- 
'^  at  once  apposite  to  the  authors  purpose,  and  conclusive  as  an 
^ment. 

He  is  showing  that  intense  maternal  fondness,  while  it  may  be  regarded 
^in  part  an  animal  instinct,  yet  differs  from  that  of  the  brute  nature 
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in  more  than  the  degree  of  feeliug.     Here  is  a  picture  which  unfolds  the 
doctrine  the  author  wishes  to  teach. 

**  In  a  Jannarr  afternoon  a  freezing  sleet  is  driving  through  a  dismal  court  of  t 
markj  town.     Upon  the  wet  and  muddy  steps  of  a  horel,  I  find  a  child  seakd; 
she  is  not  naked,  though  it  can  barely  be  said  that  she  is  clothed ;  she  hogs  tn  in^ 
fant  on  her  knees,  blue-visaced  and  squalid.    She  is  pulling  and  poUiog  her  owi 
tattered  skirt  this  way  and  that,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  screen  the  blain-smitten  feet  i 
of  the  baby  from  wet  and  wind.     Why  does  she  sit  there  ?    Her  mother  has  gone 
out,  and  has  locked  the  door,  and  has  told  her  to  take  care  of  baby  till  she  comei  i 
back ;  and  she  does  so ;  but  she  does  it  not  from  teaching  or  from  imitation ;  nor 
yet  to  save  herself  from  cuffs  when  her  mother  returns ;  she  does  it  from  no  reflex 
or  self-regardful  feeling ;  she  docs  it  because  human  nature  is  built  upon  a  broid 
basis  of  genuine  sympathies — ^a  foundation  as  broad  as  are  those  thousand  formi  of 
misery  and  degradation,  among  which  the  human  family  has  sunk  down.** — P.27S. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  section  our  author  levels  some  well-merited 
strictures  upon  the  literature  that  assures  us  that  among  human  motivei 
nothing  is  to  be  found  which  is  not  ^'  a  form  or  a  product  of  self-love- 
nothing  that  is  not  reduceable  to  the  reflex  motive  of  a  desire  for  onr 
own  individual  well-being.^  He  adds : — ^^  The  philosopher  of  thii 
school  has  never  failed  to  find  among  his  contemporaries  those  wIm 
became  his  coadjutors,  as  brilliant  popular  writers;  and  who,  in  spark- 
ling style,  go  about  to  prove  that  all  men  are,  in  fact,  as  frivolous  w  tlie 
basest  and  the  most  frivolous  of  men  know  themselves  to  be.  Popolirj 
fiction  usually  takes  this  level  ground,  and  charges  itself  with  the  task 
of  proving — that  human  nature  is  a  flimsy  manufacture  of  card-board, 
gold -leaf,  paint,  and  varnish." — P.  290. 

Then  comes  the  last  paragraph,  which  contains  a  deep  truth  exqai- 
sitely  expressed. 

**Let  the  doctrine  be  zealously  promulgated  in  philosophic  writings  and  in  popnltf 
literature  that  nothing  is  real  but  self-love,  selfishness ;  and  then,  so  far  as  this  tetching 
is  listened  to,  it  will  speedily  make  men  as  cold  and  selfish  as  it  tells  them  thtf 
they  are.  This  is  a  result  that  has  been  realized  often  in  the  history  of  highly- 
sophisticated  communities ;  it  is  a  process  that  is  always  going  on  where  the  UMf* 
ary  taste  of  a  people  has  become  vitiated  by  an  abundance  of  fnvoloos  and  sarcifW 
fiction.  On  the  contrary,  let  domestic  training,  and  let  public  instruction  constaady 
assume,  and  firmly  maintain,  the  belief  of  the  genuineness — the  simplicity— 4lN 
reality  of  those  sympathies  which  prompt  us  to  aid  each  other  in  suffering;  tnd^ 
those  profound  affections  which  cement  the  family  relationships,  and  which  giv* 
warmth  and  intensity  to  the  endearments  of  home:  let  children  and  youths  be  tlMi 
taught,  and  the  reality  which  we  affirm  will  actually  come  into  being,  and  flooriih 
around  us,  and  will  show  its  presence  in  the  genial  happiness  it  diffoses.  Bblibt> 
IN  Love,  and  you  will  love,  and  be  loved." — P.  292. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  minds  given  to  scientific  reseaidi 
betray  a  tendency  to  scepticism.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  reli* 
gion  cannot  endure  the  light  of  science,  and  that  only  the  ignorant  tnd 
the  unthinking  can  admit  what  are  commonly  understood  as  the  primtfT 
elements  of  religious  belief.  Mr.  Taylor  incidentally  refers  to  UiiS)»>^ 
we  think  throws  a  just  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  that  scieiicesB^ 
religion  are  antagonistic.  There  is  the  most  perfect  harmony  hetveen 
true  science  and  true  religion — the  one  finding  its  materiab  in  the  worki 
of  God,  the  other  in  his  word.  But  scientific  study  is  an  affiiir  of  u^ 
intellect;  religion  has  to  do  with  the  heart  as  well;  and  if  ati8tef<'>' 
science  has  quenched  feeling,  no  wonder  if  it  indisposes  towards  re]igi<^ 
emotion:     But  let  us  hear  Mr.  TayWr  s  account  of  the  matter. 
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"A  identific  age  roaj,  by  chance,  be  also  a  religious  age ;  but  if  tlie  two  powers 
ire  ever  sjnchronoua.  it  will  be  only  because  they  occupy  spaces  in  the  community 
bat  tfe  far  remote  from  each  other,  and  between  which  there  is  little  or  no  inter- 
oorae.  But  in  course  of  time  that  which  comes  about  is  this.  The  discoveries  of 
deoee  and  its  ascertained  facts  make  their  way  from  the  centre,  where  they  ori- 
intted— outward  and  abroad,  among  the  people ;  first,  it  is  the  more  highly  edu« 
ited  that  receive  them ;  and  at  length  the  broad  popular  mind  admits,  and  assi- 
lUttes,  whatever  philosophy  in  conclaves  has  achieved.  When  this  sporadic  assi- 
lilation  has  well  taken  place,  then  the  very  facts  which,  in  the  process  of  their* 
iieoveiy  and  establishment,  had  driven  off  all  feeling — poetry  and  piety — return  to 
wir  place  of  rightful  influence  in  nourishing,  and  in  stimulating — feeling,  poetry, 
id  piety.**— P.  838. 

In  oonnexion  with  this  paragraph  we  cannot  withhold  one  extract 
tore. 

''At  this  present  time  all  things  are  conspiring  to  bring  thoughtful  minds  into  a 
iw  conscious  relationship  with  the  unknown  and  the  infinite  on  the  field  of 
tme.  The  deathless  energies — the  agonies  of  human  affections  have  always  ut- 
red  an  outcry  for  immortality :  it  is  the  first  need  of  the  human  heart.  The 
oral  instincts,  unqnenchably  vivid  as  they  are,  have  always  demanded  the  future, 
id  have  told  us  that  that  future  must  be  endless.  The  unspent  energies  of  rea- 
%  fall  of  force  as  they  often  are,  even  to  the  last  moments  of  the  animal  organ!* 
ition,  ask  for  the  future;  and  could  more  easily  accept  annihilation  now,  than 
ugine  it  as  the  end  of  a  higher  course.  The  only  Theology  which  can  be  thought 
rastrue  affirms,  and  builds  itself  upon,  a  boundless  futurity;  and  now,  and  as  if 
'  were  the  silent  preliminary  to  a  universal  acceptation  of  this  belief,  the  two 
iRst  and  greatest  of  the  sciences  are  beckoning  ns  to  follow  where  they  lead — 
veo  to  a  ridge  whence  man,  immortal  as  he  is,  may  take  his  range — this  way  and 
bat— oTcr  boundless  fields  of  duration,  and  may  learn  to  know  himself  as  the  heir 
fan  endless  existence.  It  is  thus  then  that  the  unknown  and  the  infinite  are 
>ov,  in  these  last  days,  in  course  of  opening  their  mysteries— to  human  thought 
n<l  feeling — not  on  the  unfenced  side  of  metaphysical  speculation,  but  on  the 
barted  pathway  of  direct  knowledge  and  demonstration.** — P.  848. 

Such  passages  as  these  make  ns  intensely  long  for  the  accomplish- 
Dent  of  the  gifted  anthor*s  plan,  which  he  has  so  long  projected,  and 
rhieh  will  require  yet  one  or  more  volumes  to  give  it  completeness. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  reluctantly  leave 
ko  remainder  of  the  volume  unnoticed.  We  have  said  enough  and 
[Voted  enough  to  show  that  it  contains  matter  of  much  interest  to 
lH)Qghtfnl  minds.  There  is  something  in  Mr.  Taylors  mode  of  treat- 
Bgeven  common  and  everyday  subjects  suggestive  and  instructive, 
nd  we  feel  as  if  we  should  learn  to  look  around  us  as  he  does,  and 
li«&  we  should  he  at  no  loss  for  matter  of  curious  research  and  devout 
ponder  and  delightful  meditation.  The  very  limitation  of  our  facul- 
itt,  of  which  such  studies  constantly  remind  us,  should  render  the 
kooght  of  the  coming  state  of  illumination  more  welcome,  and  the  be- 
ieving  anticipation  of  it  more^  delightful ;  for  then  we  shall  know  even 
« we  are  known.  Doubtless  there  will  be  mysterious  depths  which 
>▼«!  in  eternity  we  shall  never  fathom,  but  the  contemplation  of  these 
'^Uonly  prompt  us  to  exclaim  with  intenser  emphasis,  ^^O  the  depth 
^f  tbe  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God !  how 
'^i^^Qarchable  are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  out ! " 
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WAS  MAN  ORIGINALLY  MORTAL? 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Sacred  Scriptares  excite  the  cnrioiitj 
of  the  speculative  mind  and  give  rise  to  many  conjectiire«.  There  tn 
some  persons,  however,  who  damp  too  hastily  the  seal  of  those  wko  at- 
tempt to  unravel  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  word  of  God 
abounds.  There  is  one  period  of  man's  history,  for  instance,  whicb, 
from  the  meagre  detail  of  facts  in  our  possession,  has  left  a  large  spict 
for  conjectures  and  probabilities.  The  period  referred  to,  which  wm  di» 
shortest,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  sweetest  in  human  history,  is  tbu  ' 
which  preceded  the  fall.  Here  we  are  not  left  altogether  without  Cuts, 
and  have,  therefore,  so  fiir  at  least,  some  little  excuse  for  any  con- 
jectures  which  we  may  advance  to  fill  up  the  gaps  that  have  been  left 
in  that  very  interestiog  period  of  the  history  of  our  race. 

Now,  are  we  to  leave  these  &ct8  as  they  are, — scattered  and  nnooo- 
nected, — or  are  we  to  endeavour  to  collect  them  in  order,  and  allow  then  \ 
to  tell  their  own  story  ?    The  latter  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  the  wiier  ' 
and  more  systematic,  and  I  think  the  opinions  of  mosjt  persons  will  be 
one  on  this  point.  j 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  few  observations  which  I  shall  make,  i 
to  attempt  to  write  all  that  may  be  gathered  from  Scripture  relative  to^  J 
man  and  his  life  in  Eden.  I  shall  only  touch  upon  one  or  two  pointi  1 
in  that  period,  and  what  I  do  say  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accepted  ae  cod-  | 
jectures  or  probable  explaoations,  but  as  £Bu;ts  enclosed  in  &cts.  I  tMf 
require  the  aid  of  hypothesis  to  a  small  extent,  but  not  in  the  main. 

We  often  hear  this  question  proposed  and  discussed,  **  Was  man  in 
his  original  estate  mortal  or  not  ?  "  In  other  words,  '^  Had  man  ood- 
tinued  in  a  state  of  innocence  would  he  have  been  subject  as  he  bow  ii 
to  natural  death  ?  "  The  majority  of  Scripture-readers  seem  to  aoewer, 
No.  Many,  however,  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  support  their  asle^ 
tion  with  much  plausible  reasoning.  ^*  Natural  death,"  say  foaM^ 
**  did  not  make  its^r«^  appearance  after  the  fall,  for  geologists  can  tnM 
its  finger  many  ages  anterior  to  human  history."  Some  argue  that  tU 
earth  would  soon  have  been  so  densely  peopled  that,  had  there  been  le 
transition  from  this  stage  to  another,  the  world  would  not  have  beea 
able  to  maintain,  or  even  contain,  all  its  inhabitants.  A  transition, 
therefore,  natural  or  supernatur^,  would,  they  think,  have  bees 
necesaafy. 

It  seems  also  to  be  a  favourite  opinion  among  many  that  man  in  hi* 
state  of  innocency  was  not  subject  to  natural  sickness  and  dissMe,  or 
even  to  bodily  injury  from  accident.  Where  they  got  this  unaooouit- 
able  notion  I  cannot  say,  but  they  have  ^L  Sickness,  disease,  biok<B 
limbs,  and  the  like,  are,  it  is  thought,  incompatible  with  a  liie  of 
perfect  inuocence.  How  £ar  this  is  correct  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
and,  to  save  myself  from  being  misunderstood,  I  shall  state  in  thekt^ 
of  propositions  what  appear  to  me  to  be  facts. 

1.  Man  in  his  state  of  innocency  was,  potentially  at  leasts  subject  to 
natural  sickness,  disease,  and  death. 

The  term  *^  potential "  is  objected  to  by  some,  but  my  exeoee  ^ 
employing  it  here  is  want  of  a  better.     By  '^  man  s  being  potentiaUf 
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et  to  natural  sickness,  disease,  and  death,"  I  mean  that  it  was 
)le  for  him  to  be  sick,  diseased,  and  even  to  die.  What  is  possible, 
TCT,  may  not  be  probable,  and  may  never  happen  at  all.  fiut  on 
do  I  rest  mj  proposition  ?  On  these  three  facts: — 
)  Man's  natural  life  depended  upon  his  use  of  natural  means  of  sub- 
108.  ^  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,"  was 
>f  the  command  given  by  God  to  man  at  bis  creation.  Man,  it 
be  said,  was  not  likely  to  disobey  this  command.  Whether  there 
Bueh  a  likelihood  or  not,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  in 
istance,  and  that  with  reference  to  the  other  part  of  the  same  com- 
»  he  did  act  in  disobedience  to  his  Maker,  and  might  have  done  so 
is  case.     What  then  would  have  resulted?     Natural  death,  of 

3. 

I  Man's  natural  health  depended  partly  on  bodily  exercise, 
was  placed  in  the  garden  to  till  the  ground,  not  only  that  the  soil 
>  yield  a  gopd  harvest,  but  for  the  health  and  vigour  of  that  animal 

which,  having  originated  in  dust,  was  liable  to  return  to  its 
a],  if  due  exercise  were  not  taken  to  sustain  and  invigorate  its 
I. 

I  When  man  was  actually  subject  to  natural  sickness,  disease,  and 
» Ood  took  measures  to  prevent  his  escape  from  this  state  of 
subjection  to  them.  **  Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also 
tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  Hve  for  ever :  therefore  the  Lord  God 
im  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden."  Some  suppose  this  to^  have 
laid  ironically.  Why  then  did  God  place  the  ^*  dherubims,  and 
ing  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree 
I?"  Except  the  tree  could  actually  give  life,  what  need  was  there 
icing  a  guard  around  it  ?  What  this  **•  tree  of  life,"  or  rather,  as 
ios  renders  it,  **•  tree  of  life  of  long  duration  or  immortality," 
was,  it  does  not  seem  altogether  impossible  to  explain.  Some  good 
I  would  ask  us  never  to  trouble  ourselves  about  it,  for  ^'  a  great 
ry  hangs  over  the  whole  subject."  Can  any  one,  1  would  ask, 
out  the  mystery  ?  If  not,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  not  that 
is  a  mystery  involving  the  narrative,  but  rather  a  meagreness  of  d^- 
bich  prevents  us  from  knowing /t^Z/y,  and  yet  permits  us  to  know 
t     This  notion  of  the  mystery  has  originated  in  the  &ct  that 

very  generally  think  and  speak  of  man's  first  estate  as  very 
r  to  his  future  state  of  glory,  and  as  sickness,  pain,  and  death, 
ind  no  place  in  heaven,  so,  it  is  thought,  they  could  have  no 
te  place  in  Eden.  Hence  the  tree  of  life  is  an  unaccountable 
ry,  because  we  cannot,  upon  this  supposition,  assign  to  it  any  ose 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  in  his  future  state  man  shall 
ced  beyond  all  danger  spiritual  and  bodily.  His  last  estate  shall 
ter  than  his  first.  * 

Dmentators  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  design  which  God  had 
cing  the  tree  of  life  in  the  garden  and  giving  it  the  name  which 
I.  All  the  opinions  which  I  have  seen  may  be  traced  either  to 
ktine  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  some  other  of  the  fathers  on  the  other 
or  to  both. 

oce  we  have  the  opinions: — 
That  the  tree  of  life  was  not  only  intended  for  the  ordinary  support 
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of  natural  life,  but  was  also  the  sacrament,  sign,  or  seal  of  a  promise  mide 
by  God  to  man, — which  was  life.  St.  Austin  sajs,  ^*  Erat  ei  in  csterii 
liguis  alimentum,  in  isto  autem  sacramentum,"  which  may  be  rendered, 
^*  In  the  other  trees  man  had  nourishment,  in  this,  (the  tree  of  life,)  bf 
had  a  sacrament.*'  The  opinions  of  Calvin,  Scott,  Candlish,  dbc,  an 
similar  to  this. 

(b)  That  the  tree  of  life  was  not  only  intended  as  an  crdmary,  bo 
also  as  an  extraordinary  support  of  natural  life,  by  preserving  man  in  tb 
state  of  body  in  which  he  was  at  creation  and  preventing  him  froi 
falling  a  prey  to  disease  or  decay.  This  is  more  or  less  the  opinion  c 
IrensBus,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Patrick,  &e, 

(c)  That  the  tree  of  life,  as  some  appear  to  think,  waa  intended  botl 
for  the  extraordinary  support  of  natural  life  and  for  a  sign  of  promiaei 
immortality. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  much  may  be  said  without  conjecture  n 
garding  this  wonderful  tree.  The  tree  of  life,  we  may  safely  say,  hii 
in  it  no  virtue  to  sustain  or  restore  spiritiuxl  life  to  man,  else  the  co«ti) 
atonement  which  was  made  to  effect  that  end  were  needless,  and  all  on 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  pardon,  justification,  and  8anct>< 
fication,  through  Christ,  fundamentally  wrong.  It  was  a  tree  then  wbid 
had  virtue  in  it  to  sustain  natural  life,  and  not  merely  to  sustain  it,  bii 
when  that  life  was  forfeited  by  man's  reckless  condnct,  to  restore  il 
again.     This  is  no  conjecture.     It  is  a  fact. 

I  ^e  no  ground  for  the  opinion  of  those,  who,  like  Calvin,  say,  "Hi 
(God)  gave  the  tree  of  life  its  name,  not  because  it  could  confer  on  mil 
that  life  with  which  he  had  l:>een  previously  endued,  but  in  order  tiial 
it  might  be  a  symbol  and  memorial  of  the  life  which  he  had  receired 
from  God."  If  this  were  all,  why  was  man  prevented  from  partaking d 
its  fruit  after  the  fall  ?  Not  because  it  was  proper  that  the  sign  m 
memorial  should  be  taken  away  from  him  when  the  thing  signified  lad 
been  forfeited,  for  God  said,  ^^  lest  he  eat  and  live  for  ever."  The  tiM 
was  something  more  than  a  sign.  It  might  be  a  sign  of  something,  bst 
it  was  more.  It  was  that  which  could  sustain  life  and  health.  Tbii 
healing  virtue  also  must  have  been  in  the  tree  itself y  and  not  in  God*! 
promise,  for  had  God  promised  life,  and  given  the  tree  as  a  mere  apt 
the  promise  would  have  been  like  this : — ^'  If  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  abstainest  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  thou  shalt  live  for  eve&' 
Now,  whenever  man  broke  one  of  these  two  conditions  by  eating  tkr 
forbidden  fruit,  the  remaining  sign  lost  all  its  meaning^  and  could  in  M 
way  have  been  a  pledge  to  man  of  life  everlasting.  It  would  not  hvn 
signified  whether  he  ate  of  it  or  not. 

What,  then,  was  the  original  use  of  the  tree  of  life  ?  It  is  called  Ai 
tree  of  life  before  the  fall  as  well  as  after.  But  why  should  there  htr* 
been  a  tree  possessed  of  virtue  to  support  natural  life  and  reseoe  tk 
human  body  from  the  jaws  of  death  except  that  body  were  subject  to 
death  ?  Man  was  prevented  by  God  from  making  any  use  of  the  tree 
after  his  OelII,  and,  unless  it  were  no  better  than  a  marvellous  weed,  ^ 
cannot  see  why,  upon  the  supposition  that  man  waa  not  origiDiU/ 
mortal,  it  was  within  his  reach  be/ore  that  sad  event.  This  tree  wii« 
doubtless,  man's  physician,  and  was  intended,  like  the  other  tntt  ^ 

^  of  which  we  read,  for  the  healing  of  the  nationa.    SickneM^  diaeMr 
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9  Tftrioas  accidents  to  which  man  may  have  been  exposed,  could 
ccount  for  the  necessity  of  such  a  tree.  There  were  in  the 
oidinary  trees  for  the  support  of  life,  bat  this  was  an  extra- 
y  tree  for  extraordincary  cases.  In  it  man  would  find  a  sure 
eedy  restorative  to  health  and  strength.  He  was  not,  like 
i  of  old,  invulnerable,  nor  was  he,  on  account  of  his  spiritual 
proof  against  the  evils  which  are  incident  to  animals  as  such, 
his  spiritual  life  and  health  depended  on  his  abstaining  from  the 
the  one  tree,  so  his  bodily  health  and  strength  depende<l  on  his 
Dg  of  the  fruit  of  all  the  other  trees,  and,  more  especially,  the 
life.  Man  in  his  state  of  innocence  was,  therefore,  in  a  sense, 
and  not  only  potentially,  but,  in  all  likelihood,  actually  subject 
less  and  disease.  This  tree,  this  great  physician,  was,  however, 
rity  from  the  ravages  of  all  those  evils  which  are  now^  and  must 
re  been,  incident  to  the  human  frame. 

an  was  not  actuallff  subject  to  death,  and,  if  he  were  actually 

to  those  bodily  infirmities  which  are  incident  to  animals  as 

)  had  effectual  means  of  arresting  their  progress  at  once. 

think  that  man  would  have  been  preserved  from  all  such  in- 

i  by  the  iimnediate  care  of  Grod,  or,  at  least,  by  the  care  of 

and  had  we  no  other  way  of  explaining  how  such  a  preserva- 

lid  have  been  secured,  we  might  adopt  this  hypothesis,  but  there 

ted  for  such  a  supposition.     God  employed  angels  after  the  fall 

engers  to  man,  but  not  for  any  such  purpose  as  this,  and  the 

tion  of  an  immediate  interference  on  the  part  of  Deity  is  un- 

There  is  still  the  tree  of  life  to  be  accounted  for,  and  what 

to  make  of  it?    Was  man  ignorant  of  its  healing  and  life- 

irirtues  ?    No.     He  knew  the  use  of  that  tree,  and  God  cast  him 

Eden  lest  he  should  make  a  use  of  it.     To  this  tree  he  would 

D  every  case  of  need,  and  here  he  would  find  an  ^*  elixir  vit»  " 

vould  check  every  sickness  or  disease  at  its  very  commencement. 

a  human  nature  aJso  as  we  find  it  in  its  original  state  in  Eden  that 

ti  took  upon  him.    He  was  innocent  and  righteous,  yet,  because 

our  sins,  he  was  subject  to  disease  and  death  without  remedy. 

not,  like  the  first  Adam,  a  tree  of  life  to  which  he  might  resort. 

to  endure  all  his  infirmities  without  relief.    He  suffered  and  died 

r  that  ho  might  become  to  us  a  better  tree  of  life  than  that 

graced  ^*  the  garden  of  delights."     He  bestows  the  spiritual  as 

the  natural  immortality.    Man  was  excluded  from  Eden  that  he 

lot  alvrays  be  both  immortal  and  wicked,  and  that  he  might,  by 

ubjeoted  to  death,  be  in  a  position  to  receive  the  life  which  Jesus 

bestows.     Christ  suffered  and  died  that  through  his  sufferings 

ith  we  might  obtain  life  of  long  duration, — life  of  immortality, 

and  spirit uaL  F.  S.  J. 


THOUGHTS  ON  OUR  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGES. 

1ST  opportunities  of  friendly  and  confidential  communication 
f^nttg  ministers  who  have  studied  at  some  one  or  other  of  our 
»  SiaiMu— Vol.  VIIL  u 
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colleges,  hare  furnished  me  with  information  about  them  whi 
suggested  the  remarks  now  submitted  to  your  attention. 

Our  dissenting  colleges,  as  training  institutions  for  the  ministi 
inraluable.  Few  men  of  reflection  and  sound  judgment  thinli 
can  be  dispensed  with.  To  sweep  them  away  would  be  a  blow 
churches,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  felt  for  many  a  day.  It 
be  all  very  well,  in  the  meantime,  with  churches  supplied  with  e 
pastors,  but  as  these  men  are  mortal,  and  the  time  of  their  de| 
must  come,  their  places  must  be  filled  with  fit  successors.  And  i 
are  no  colleges  or  places  of  learning  where  pious  young  men  n 
quire  the  theological  and  other  knowledge  the  work  of  the  n 
requires,  whence  are  the  men  to  come  who  will  be  needed  to  fill 
cies  as  they  occur?  Some  self-taught,  or  privately  taught, 
taught  men  would  doubtless  be  found,  and  some  of  these  might 
efficient  preachers,  and  fiiithfal  pastors ;  always  bearing  in  mil 
an  untaught  man  must  make,  so  fEir,  an  ignorant  and  incompetei 
ister,  and  such  a  preacher  is  not  likely  to  preside  for  any  lei 
time  over  a  discerning  and  intelligent  people. 

If  facts  show  that  any  particular  theological  school  is  not 
conducted,  and  that  its  ^ans  of  study,  and  course  of  procedure 
ally,  are  not  such  as  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the  institutioi 
should  be  an  instant  investigation,  and  a  speedy  correction  of  f 
fects'  that  may  have  marred  its  efficiency.     If  it  turns  out  droi 
stead  of  hard-working,  feithful  men ;  if  its  students  are  more 
guished  as  scholars  than  as  preachers — if  they  preach  quest 
doctrine— or  are  more  intent  upon  gentility  than  usefulness,  thei 
he  error  somewhere,  and  it  should  be  detected  and  exposed, 
cases  two  lines  of  action  are  practicable.    Either  there  may  be  a 
ing  refusal  to  listen  to  the  slightest  whisper  of  anything  being 
or  there  may  be  an  instant  demand  to  shut  the  doors  and  qu 
whole  concern,  as  it  only  disappoints  expectation,  and  swalh 
funds  and  time  without  yielding  any  adequate  return.     It  may 
to  say  plausible  things  in  favour  of  both  these  opposite  course 
we  think  neither  of  them  is  dictated  by  wisdom  and  prudence, 
pily  there  is  a  third  way  of  meeting  the  case.     If  there  be  ai 
not  as  it  ought  to  be,  admit  it,  and  correct  it.     If  any  part 
working  machinery  be  fetulty,  mend  it,  or  remove  it,  and  re] 
with  better.     Private  friendship,  or  the  interests  of  parties, 
reputation  of  prominent  men,  may  forbid  this  course ;  but  suel 
sets  should  not  bo  listened  to  for  a  moment  when  the  interests 
institution  itself,  and  the  prospective  good  of  the  churches  are  al 

I  would  not  give  ^lyq  minutes  audience  to  a  student  who 
himself  base  enough  to  slander  his  fellow-students,  or  to  prefe 
charges  against  his  teachers,  or  to  vilify  the  institution  where 
acquired  the  ability  to  arrange  and  utter  his  accusations :  but 
not  think  the  worse  of  one  who  belongs  to  a  theological  college, 
has  finished  his  curriculum  there,  for  speaking  of  his  course  of  st 
not  the  best  it  might  have  been,  and  as  not  fulfilling  his  reasout 
pectations. 

He  went  to  college  with  the  dew  of  his  youth  upon  him.    J 
young  as  a  man,  and  not  old  as  a  Christian;— -hit  ezperienee  li 
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Qt  hia  heftrt  warm.  He  looked  up  with  mingled  affection  and  venera- 
on  to  the  able  men  who  presided  over  his  studies.  He  expected  to 
id  in  them  affectionate  fathers  and  sympathising  friends,  as  well  wa 
ndite  teachers.  He  had  heard  of  students  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
lioluek  and  other  continental  professors,  joining  those  wise  and  good 
en  in  their  daily  walks,  and  profiting  as  much  by  their  £ftmiliar  and 
Btmctive  converse  as  by  the  prelections  of  the  class-room.  He 
noted  upon  something  like  this :  but  from  the  first  to  the  last  an 
rfol  distance  separated  him  from  the  men  to  whose  care  his  education 
It  committed.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  respect  of  the  pupil  never 
MM  into  affection  for  his  teacher;  and  the  latter  is  therefore  deprived 
one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  influencing  for  good  the  young  men 
his  feet.  There  is  something  seriously  amiss  when  a  theological 
tor  &ilB  to  gain  the  heart  of  a  pious  and  ingenuous  pupil. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  always  sufficiently  considered  by  the  ruling  conn- 
I  and  managing  committees  of  our  colleges  that  the  young  men 
kined  for  the  ministry  within  their  walls  should  leave  these  institu^ 
ins  with  the  twofold  character  of  accomplished  theologians  and  good 
eachers.  Neither  half  of  this  twofold  character  should  be  cultivated 
the  expense  of  the  other  half.  One  primary  object  of  the  years 
«ot  in  theological  study  is  defeated  if,  at  the  close  of  his  term,  the 
■dent  comes  forth  with  his  theology  in  a  crude,  unformed,  un-made- 
}  state.  He  may  not  have  had  time  fully  to  study  some  of  the  hard 
id  knotty  points  of  the  science ;  but  the  great  leading  truths  of  the 
hristian  system  should  be  in  his  mind  well  arranged,  and  his  senti- 
mts  thoroughly  digested  and  nuule  his  own.  Where  his  conclusions 
re  in  accordance  with  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  his  professors,  it  should 
ot  be  because  he  has  been  so  taught  that  he  holds  this  or  the  other 
itir,  but  because  he  has  a  conscientious  conviction  that  the  doctrine 
e  holds  is  in  harmony  with  Holy  Scripture— »in  short,  that  it  is  the 
puh  as  taught  there.  In  regard  to  points  he  has  not  yet  fully 
Mtered,  or  in  regard  to  which  he  stands  in  doubt,  and  must  suspend 
h  final  judgment,  he  will  neither  be  captiously  dissatisfied  with  his 
RMhers,  nor  hold  such  questions  in  abeyance  longer  than  he  can  help ; 
iwhe  has  no  interest  in  being  sceptical,  and  he  cannot  be  dragooned 
•lo  the  profession  of  a  creed,  or  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  words.  He 
Inut  first  be  satisfied  that  they  are  a  form  of  sound  words.  In  fifict, 
tki  student  when  he  leaves  college  should  be  a  theologian,  well 
gnanded  in  the  science,  though  as  yet  not  so  ripe  and  well  read  as  he 
vill  be  ten  years  hence.  But  he  should  have  a  good  foundation  laid, 
lid  know  how  to  build  upon  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  other  half  of  his  character,  as  I  have  phrased 

iti  most  keep  pace  with  his  theology.     It  will  never  do  to  say  of  him, 

^He  is  a  good  scholar,  but  a  poor  preacher;  great  in  the  study,  but  small 

u  the  pulpit."     It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  in  order  to  be- 

Qome  a  preacher  that  he  became  a  student — that  his  theology  acquired 

^  college  was  for  use,  not  for  show — that  his  divinity,  a  body  of  solid 

gol<li  was  to  be  hammered  out  into  plates  of  the  precious  metal  in  his 

Weekly  sermons,  or  at  least  into  gold  leaf,  pure  and  shining.     If,  in- 

"^  of  this,  he  leaves  college  with  all  his  honours  fresh  upon  him  as 

^  leholjur  and  theologian,  but  unfurnished  with  the  gifts  requisite  for  a 
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teacher  of  the  people,  there  is  sore  disappointment.  The  jonngnn 
himself  must  be  mortified  and  discouraged,  for  now  he  more  than  n 
pects  that  he  has  mistaken  his  calling ;  his  friends  whisper  of  bis  b 
having  had  faXt  play — of  his  not  having  been  tctught  to  preadi,  v 
allowed  opportunities  of  exercising  his  gifts,  while  at  college,  and 
they  draw  inferences  unfavourable  to  the  methods  pursued  there  i 
training  young  men  who  must  be  preachers^  otherwise  their  theology 
of  little  use  to  themselves  or  benefit  to  others.  But  the  case,  wl 
closely  looked  into,  may  turn  out  to  be  that  there  was  original  incapae 
for  the  pulpit ;  which  ought  to  have  been  ascertained  before  he  w< 
to  a  theological  hall.  The  blame  therefore  rests  not  so  much  upon 
institution  as  upon  the  parties  through  whose  influence  or  sanction 
improper  subject  had  been  admitted  into  it. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  more  general  views  of  the  relation 
theological  colleges  to  the  churches,  and  of  the  professors  hi  those  < 
leges  to  the  young  brethren  placed  under  their  care,  we  are  led  at  o 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  churches  should  regard  these  schools  of 
prophets  with  affectionate  interest,  and  with  holy  solicitude.  T1 
own  peace  and  prosperity  must  be  closely  bound  up  with  the  inter 
of  these  seminaries  of  sacred  learning ;  and  sympathy  with  all  t 
nected  with  them ;  earnest  prayer  for  their  success,  and  liberal  sup] 
of  them,  should  evince  the  hold  they  have  taken  of  the  hearts  and 
judgments  of  the  best  friends  of  true  religion. 

Then  the  professors  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  at  once  to 
churches  and  to  the  students.  The  churches  have  confided  the  < 
and  spiritual  culture  of  their  most  precious  and  hopeful  youths  to  tl 
fathers  in  Christ.  They  expect  much  from  them.  They  reckon  o| 
these  learned  atid  venerable  men  giving  themselves  with  ezemp) 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  their  responsible  duties.  They  hope  to  see  tli 
logical  students  trained  Qp  under  such  influences  becoming  equally  < 
tinguished  for  humble,  consistent  piety,  devoted  zeal,  and  great  »] 
tude  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  T 
the  students  themselves  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  shall 
treated  with  all  the  kind  consideration  and  attention  to  their  wi 
and  their  reasonable  wishes,  which  younger  brethren  are  warrantee 
expect  from  elder  brethren  and  fathers  in  Christ. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that  the  students  on  their  part  < 
to  their  teachers  the  respect  and  the  affection  their  office  and  chanu 
ought  to  inspire.  There  must  be  something  out  of  joint  moraUj 
well  as  relatively  when  students  regard  their  college  tutors  with  did 
or  suspicion.  If  the  entire  body  of  young  men,  while  under  the  toit 
of  those  who  are  set  over  them,  share  in  such  un^Eivonrable  Impreedi 
of  a  professor,  there  is  room  at  least  for  serious  inquiry.  If  only  < 
is  found  bold  enough  and  bad  enough  to  bring  charges  which  oo  ( 
seconds,  the  presumption  is  that  he  is  mistaken,  or  is  himself  to  bis 
in  some  respect  or  other,  which  of  course  should  not  be  left  vniiA 
The  interests  at  stnke  are  too  serious  to  allow  questions  either  of  ami 
character  or  of  official  fitness  to  remain  unsettled.  A  searching  ezfti 
ination,  fearless  of  consequences,  is  the  true  policy  in  every  audi  en 
Charges  originating  in  malice  or  mistake  may  thus  be  disposed  o 
groundless  suspicions  put  to  flight;  character  vindicated  and  oodMeo 
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ained.  Where  there  may  have  been  any  real  matter  of  com* 
^  the  nature  and  extent  of  it  should  be  at  once  aacertained ;  for 
to  the  importance  of  clearing  aspersed  innocence  is  the  necessity 
dioating  trath  and  goodness  by  the  exposure  of  a  wrong*doer. 
ity  of  church  fellowship  is  to  be  studied,  high-toned  Christian 
pie  and  irreproachable  moral  practice  are  indispensable  in  all  the 
Unents  of  a  theological  college. 

)re  is  abundant  scope  for  further  remark  on  the  subject  of  our 
OS,  but  enough  has  been  said  in  this  cursory  paper  to  draw  atten- 
)  their  character  and  working.  These  observations  have  been 
1  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  offen- 
>  none.  Should  any  friend  of  the  colleges,  however,  resent  the 
f  our  seminaries  of  theological  learning  being  spoken  of  as  not 
tely  perfect  either  in  constitution  or  management,  I  would  hint 
t  friend  that  it  would  be  wise  to  permit  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
ons  in  question  to  be  proved.  No  harm  can  arise  from  the  public 
istration  of  the  fact  of  which  he  is  assured.  But,  to  drop  this 
of  treating  a  grave  subject,  let  all  enlightened  friends  of  our  cd- 
wd  churches  see  to  it  that  all  concerned  do  their  respective  duties 
lUy  and  zealously ;  and  the  result  will  be,  with  God's  blessing, 
be  reputation  of  our  theological  halls  will  rise  higher  than  they 
)ver  done — the  professors  will  be  acceptable  to  God  and  approved 
Q — the  students  will  be  the  bright  hope  of  the  churches,  and  the 
les  the  loving  homes  of  united  hearts — the  cherished  abodes  of 
)rly  love — the  centres  of  holy  light,  irradiating  the  world  around, 
rarmest  sympathies  and  our  deepest  affections  cluster  round  our 
es  and  our  churches — our  professors  and  students — our  ministers 
eople  ;  and  with  our  whole  hearts  we  say,  **  Pray  for  the  peace 
ufiJem :  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee."    So  prays 

Apslpuos. 


VENTILATION  OF  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

my  one  tell  us  how  old  this  word  ^Ventilation"  is  ?  We  suspect 
i>e  of  modem  origin.  At  any  rate  the  thing  itself  cannot  be  yerj 
It  Our  grandiathers  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  it,  if  we 
judge  by  the  places  of  worship  they  built  and  assembled  in.  Two 
ations  mark  the  present  century  so  far  as  our  churches  are  con- 
d,  and  whether  they  are  proofs  of  degeneracy  or  of  progress  we 
wiser  men  to  judge.  The  one  is  the  use  of  stoves  in  places  of 
lip;  the  other  the  introduction  of  ventilators.  We  believe  the 
Qvention  necessitated  the  other.  The  ventilators  made  the  people 
Id  that  they  must  have  stoves  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Happy 
»  before  either  was  known  or  thought  of; — when  the  vital  air 
ihed  by  a  thousand  lungs  a  thousand  times  over  in  the  oourse  of 
ienrioe,  diffused  a  genial  glow  through  the  place,  rendering  old 
young  comfortable,  disposing  many  to  sleep,  and  making  a  short 
ion  leem  very  long,  and  a  superficial  one  very  profound.  Is  there  not 
utszion  to  be  traced  between  the  introduction  of  ventilators  and  the 
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modern  practioe  of  reading  sermons  instead  of  preaching  them  ?  Hot 
can  a  minister  be  expected  to  address  a  congregation  kept  wide  awike 
by  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  circalating  through  the  place,  without  hafing 
a  carefully  prepared  discourse  before  him  ?  It  is  easy  to  extemporae 
to  people  half  asleep,  but  a  different  affair  to  speak  to  people  who  listea, 
and  think,  and  feel.  Is  there  not  also  a  connexion  between  the  min- 
ister's duties  performed  in  such  an  atmosphere,  with  sleepy  hearers  befon 
hira,  whom  his  utmost  exertions  fail  to  rouse  up,  and  his  MondayV 
languor  and  good-for-nothingness  ?  We  have  heard  a  minister  affirs 
tliat  upon  his  congregation  removing  from  a  house  where  the  air  becun 
almost  insupportable  ere  the  conclusion  of  the  service  to  another  wben 
ventilation  kept  the  air  pure,  he  felt  as  light  and  comfortable  after  tvt 
full  services  as  before  he  began ;  and  as  to  Monday,  he  never  tboogk 
it  was  Monday.  When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  a  minister  finding  bii 
work  too  much  for  him,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask,  how  is  bis  phn 
of  worship  ventilated?  When  a  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  preftcfao; 
say  they  are  not  edified,  cannot  keep  their  minds  fixed  when  he  is  preach- 
ing, and  think  he  is  not  lively  enough ;  the  question  should  be  put,  Hov 
is  the  church  ventilated  ?  What  more  common  than  for  people  t» 
complain — with  a  kind  of  wonderment,  as  if  there  was  some  mysteij 
in  it — that  they  are  never  sleepy  anywhere  in  the  daytime  bnt  A 
church.  And  some  sincere  and  humble  christian  people  ascribe  tiiii 
fact,  which  they  deeply  deplore,  to  their  want  of  spiritual  feeling,  or 
perhaps  to  the  influence  of  their  spiritual  enemy.  It  may  be  after  il 
simply  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  they  breathe  in  a  crowded  assemblr; 
and  as  Satan  is  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  there  is  no  dooU 
that  the  exclusion  of  fresh  air  from  a  congregation  of  christian  worship- 
pers is  altogether  in  his  favour. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  one  may  sometimes  hear  first-nie 
sermons  in  churches  half  empty,  and  this  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
minister  making  unusual  exertions  in  the  hope  of  attracting  a  congre- 
gation. Another  and  a  truer  explanation  may  be  that  the  oompsn- 
tively  pure  air  of  a  half-filled  house  enables  the  minister  to  pretdi 
better,  and  keeps  the  audience  in  a  condition  to  be  pleased  and  proliti' 
by  the  services.  A  strong  confirmation  of  these  views  may  be  fonni 
in  the  ftust  that  in  open  air  services,  a  drowsy  preacher  and  a  slumbtf- 
ing  congregation  are  utterly  unknown. 

Passing  this,  however,  the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  churches  is  i> 
important  one ;  and  without  going  into  any  disquisition  on  the  <iifie^ 
ence  between  a  pure  and  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  we  would  come  at  onee 
to  the  practical  question,  How  may  our  churches  be  sufiiciently  reott- 
lated  without  injury  to  the  people  from  cold  draughts  ?  All  tbat  tf 
needed  is  to  let  the  foul  air  escape  and  let  a  supply  of  fresh  air  enter. 
As  the  breath  of  a  congregation  raises  the  temperature,  the  air  t^ 
heated  seeks  the  roof^  and  there  the  outlet  should  be  made.  Tbe  er 
ternal  air  should  be  admitted  near  the  fioor,  and  thus,  withoot  t^J 
lateral  currents,  the  place  will  be  kept  sweet  and  agreeable.  In  wiBter* 
when  stoves  and  other  heating  apparatus  may  be  used,  there  is  onb[^^ 
greater  necessity  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  unbreathed  air.  Th^ 
being  the  simple  elements  of  the  question,  any  man  of  common  iH^' 
city  may  apply  the  needed  remedy  to  any  particahir  plaee.    One  ^ 
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two  cMitions  may  be  given  to  prevent  disappointment,  and  the  incur- 
rug  of  naeleae  expense. 

lit  The  tnbes  or  openings  for  the  exit  of  the  vitiated  air  sliould  be 
of  raiBoient  size  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  such  air  as  fiut  as  it  is 
Ipeiemted.  We  have  seen  in  places  of  worship  these  openings  so  small 
tbt  only  by  a  strong  rush  of  air  through  them  could  they  possibly  an- 
iw«  the  end  intended. 

id.  These  openings  must  be  made  not  merely  through  the  ceiling, 
bit  carried  np  through  the  roof,  and  it  may  be  well,  in  order  to  in- 
fliue  the  draught,  to  carry  them  some  feet  higher  than  the  building. 

3d.  The  valves  for  letting  in  fresh  air  should  be  dispersed  at  proper 
btances  throughout  the  buihling,  and  so  placed  as  not  to  come  near 
ihe  feet  of  the  worshippers.  They  may  open  into  the  various  passages. 
I  these  means  of  admitting  fresh  air  are  duly  arranged,  there  will  be 
10  need  of  keeping  doors  and  windows  open  during  the  service.  But 
«  soon  as  the  congregation  dismisses,  windows  may  be  opened  and  not 
ihttt  again  till  the  people  reassemble. 

By  attending  to  these  simple  rules,  the  services  of  the  sanctuary 
My  be  rendered  physically  far  more  pleasant  than  they  often  are,  and 
M^  become  spiritually  &r  more  conducive  to  the  edification  and  in- 
itniction  of  the  worshippers. 

We  have  known  places  of  worship  so  ill  constructed  as  to  ventila- 
titi,  that  good  and  devout  members  of  the  congregation  habitually 
ilwented  themselves  from  the  second  service,  because  tbey  found  the 
lir  so  contaminated  before  the  close  of  the  first,  that  they  could  not 
kflep  awake  during  the  second.  Even  when  matters  may  not  be  so 
bid  as  this,  we  are  persuaded  that  both  minister  and  people  sufier  from 
tbe  vitiated  air  of  the  house  of  prayer:  the  former  is  dull  and  op- 
pmsed;  the  latter  are  drowsy  and  listless.  The  minister  complains 
tbt  his  people  are  inattentive  to  discourses  which  it  cost  him  time  and 
tknght  to  prepare :  the  people  complain  that  their  minister  is  not  so 
Evely  as  he  should  be  :  they  can  scarcely  keep  awake  under  his  after- 
toon  sermon  !  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  ?  May  it  not 
k  removed  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  removed  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  all 
toooerned  to  attend  to  such  things  without  delay,  and  cheerfully  to  bear 
Ae  expense  that  may  be  incurred  in  rei^dering  a  place  of  worship  suit- 
iMe  for  effective  preaching,  for  solemn  and  undistracted  worship,  for 
^foBtable  hearing,  and  for  the  good  of  all  ? 

Lungs. 


A  BRIEF  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  IN  LERWICK 
FROM  1808  TO  1858. 

^RiiCB  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  three  of  our  townsmen, 
^^  James  Peterson,  blacksmith;  Peter  Sievwright, baker;  and  James 
^^bir,  wright,  who  were  members  of  the  kirk-session  of  Lerwick, 
'^gned  their  otfice  of  elders  from  conscientious  motives  merely  with 
^^^sioiiee  to  their  church  discipline;  and  being  at  that  time  quite  in 
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the  dark  on  the  sabjeot  of  Christian  fellowship,  they  oontina 

Established  church  for  several  years  after  their  resignation 

These  three  godly  men,  with  three  others  that  joined  them,  i 

in  private  for  mutual  edification,  reading  the  Bible,  and  pra 

we  may  rest  assured  that  their  constant  special  supplicatioi 

Father  in  heaven  wonld  be  that  His  promised  Spirit  would  gi 

into  all  truth.     About  this  time,  Mr.  James  A.  Haldane  and  '. 

from  Edinburgh  visited  this  country  on  a  preaching  tour,  and 

several  times  in  Lerwick,  whereby,  whatever  other  benefici 

accrued  therefrom,  considerable  refreshing  and   encourageii 

imparted  to  these  few  disciples  of  the  ^' small  upper  room. 

however,  as  yet  indicated  no  desire  to  separate  from  ^^  mother 

and  they  seem  in  all  their  proceedings  to  have  had  for  their  n 

8;ige  and  safe  advice  of  the  Ephesian  scribe,  ^'Do  nothing 

But  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  began  to  get  above  the  clod 

^*  first  three,"  having  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  i 

signation,  yet  added  this  farther,  that  with  the  view  of  enl 

their  brethren  in  ^^the  Establishment"  on  the  subject  which  c 

split  among  the  elders,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  themselves 

crime  of  unreasonable  obstinacy  with  which  they  were  chai 

published  a  small  octavo  volume  entitled  '^  The  Kirk  Session  c 

Divided  and  Separated."     The  thing  came  like  a  thunder-cL 

one  anticipated  authorship  from  such  a  quarter.     But  it  was 

lodged,  though  with  much  hesitation,  that  the  men  who  ha 

had  ^'thought  profoundly  too."     No  attempt  was  ever  made 

it,  but  several  manuscript  productions  in  prose  and  verse  we 

up  and  circulated  through  the  town,  which  gave  the  ex-ei 

their  book  a  notoriety  which  by  no  means  rendered  their  p< 

enviable  one.     They  nevertheless  continued  their  Christian 

and  although  it  was  conducted  in  a  private  apartment,  the 

open  to  any  pious  friend  who  wished  to  unite  with  them,  an 

course  of  a  few  years  several  individuals  had  become  regular  ai 

By  general  consent,  James  Peterson  acted  as  leader  on  these 

and  commonly  gave  the  word   of  exhortation.      His  origi 

thought,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 

able  powers  of  utterance,  qui^ified  him  eminently,  not  onlj 

those  meetings,  but  to  discharge  for  many  years  subsequen 

did,  the  duties  of  an  assistant,  after  the  church  was  formed. 

continued  much  the  same  for  several  years,  when,  as  the  resnl 

fully  studying  the  word  of  Ood,  earnest,  constant,  secret,  a 

prayer,  it  was  resolved,  as  an  imperative  duty,  that  they  i 

once  and  finally  separate  themselves  from  the  kirk, — and  the 

With  their  Independency,  however,  new  difficulties  occurre 

little  had  these  good  people  been  acquainted  with  the  denon 

peculiarities  among  dissenters,  that  they  did  not  know  what  d 

appellation  to  assume,  or  with  what  body  to  unite.     Mr.  Si 

\aA  been  directed  to  write  to  his  friends  in  Aberdeen,  to  ind 

qualified  good  man  to  come  here  and  preside  over  than,  i 

Reid  came  on  an  itinerating  tour  under  the  direction  of  ^*  TIm 

for  promoting  the  Gospel  at  Home."     He  and  our  friends  soon 

intimately  acquainted,  and  with  the  view  of  determining  whal 
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iioreh  go?emment  should  be  adopted,  books  and  pamphlets  on  the 
uxam  systems  were  obtained  and  studied  by  the  new  party,  and — as 
as  to  be  expected  of  honest-hearted  men  in  the  search  for  truth — it 
M  ananimously  agreed,  that  they  who  had  believed  through  grace 
tonld  Ibno  themselves  into  a  church  on  the  New  Testament  principles 

Independent  Congregationalists,  and  that  Mr.  Reid  should  be  called 

be  their  pastor.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  July,  1808,  the  Con- 
vgalional  church  of  Lerwick  was  formed;  and  Mr.  Reid  accepted 
eir  calL  Communications  between  this  place  and  the  south  were  at 
it  time  both  rare  and  uncertain,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get 
Inisters  from  Scotland  to  assist  at  or  conduct  the  ordination.  The 
rrioee  on  that  occasion  bad  therefore  to  be  performed  by  the  brethren 
•nuelyes,  and  it  consisted  chiefly  in  ofiering  solemn  and  special 
syer  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  minister  of  their  choice. 
And  now  began  persecution,  reproach,  and  scorn  against  the  new 
St;  and  so  hx  was  the  intolerant  spirit  carried,  that  plans  were  de- 
led to  deprive  the  leading  members  and  their  families  of  the  means 

support.  All  employment  of  them  was  discoptinued,  and  it  was 
opoised  by  some  of  the  ^'  wise  men "  of  the  day  to  bring  in  from  Scot- 
id  tradesmen  to  supplant  these  obnoxious  missionaries,  as  they  were 
I  designated  at  that  time.  The  proposal,  however,  did  not  succeed, 
id  several  influential  gentlemen  who  cared  for  none  of  these  things 
^Med  to  concur,  and  continue<l  to  give  employment  when  required, 
f  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  the  brethren  were  enabled  to  put 
»iiienoe  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  and  in  a  few  years  the  church 
■e  to  considerable  respect. 

When  the  church  was  formed  in  1808,  it  consisted  of  sixteen  meni- 
K8,  all  of  whom,  except  one  who  is  yet  with  us,  have  entered  into 
Mr  rest,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  six  members  had  been  added 
>tbe  church.  During  several  years  from  this  period  the  church  oc- 
qned  as-a  place  for  public  worship  two  apartments  which  were  fitted 
f  for  their  use  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house.  It  could  contain  about 
H  hundred  persons  when  closely  seated.  This  place  was  often 
i^ded,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  more  comfortable  accom- 
odation. A  piece  of  ground  was  feued,  and  a  chapel  was  erected 
tfteon,  capable  of  containing  four  hundred  individuals,  at  an  expense 
^£400.  It  was  opened  for  public  worship  by  Mr.  Reid  in  the  month 
^Uay  1820.  The  money  was  raised  by  contributions  from  the  mem- 
^  of  the  church  and  congregation,  and  friends  in  the  town,  and  to 
to  extent  of  about  £60  from  the  Congregational  Union. 

Mr.  Reid  continued  his  charge  of  the  church  until  1839,  a  period  of 
'irty-one  years,  when,  from  age  and  infirmity,  he  resigned  his  office, 
f  him  it  may  be  said  his  praise  was  in  all  our  Shetland  churches  ; 
idmauyare  yet  alive  who  will  cherish  with  delight  the  remembrance 
^  Urn  while  memory  holds  her  place. 

During  his  pastorate  338  members  were  united  in  church-fellowship, 

^tlvding  individuals  from  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  of 

1^^  formed  the  nucleus  of  sister  churches  now  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
ion. 

^  h  1838,  Mr.  Laing,  a  Divinity  student  from  the  Academy  in 
tluigow,  rendered   Mr.  Reid  assistance  about  five  months,  and   in 
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the  summer  of  that  year  Mr.  Murdoch  paid  his  first  rii 
islands. 

The  following  year,  on  Mr.  Reid's  retirement,  Mr.  Dafl 
Mr.  Brown,  occupied  the  pulpit;  and  in  1840,  the  church 
Brown  a  call,  which  was  accepted ;  and  in  the  month  of  J 
ordained  their  pastor.  In  the  same  year  the  chapel  was  en) 
altered  to  its  present  form,  and  the  vestry  added  to  it.  1 
that  work  altogether  amounted  to  about  £640.  To  enable 
to  discharge  this  debt,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr  James  Tulloch, 
deacons,  visited  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  contributioi 
for  this  purpose  by  them,  after  deducting  expenses,  amounts 
Aid  was  also  afforded  to  the  extent  of  £160  from  the  fund 
liquidate  chapel  debts;  and  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  c 
congregation,  the  balance  of  the  debt  was  paid,  and,  thanks 
Ood  of  all  grace,  their  house  of  prayer  was,  in  July  II 
free  from  all  pecuniary  claims,  and  continues  so  to  the  pr 
Mr.  Brown  had  been  with  the  church  only  a  little  more  than 
when  he  resigned  his  charge  and  went  towards  the  sou 
this  time  until  1844,  a  period  of  about  two  years,  the  churcl 
plied  by  their  venerable  friend  Mr.  Reid,  and  students  from 
logical  Academy  in  Glasgow.  In  1844,  Mr.  Robert  Crai 
supply  the  pulpit,  and  he  having  received  and  accepted  a  cal 
church  to  be  their  pastor,  was  ordained  to  the  office  on  the  3 
that  year.  On  the  10th  November,  the  following  year, 
Reid,  the  beloved  friend  who  had  become  dear  to  all  who 
who  had  been  with  the  brethren  in  all  their  difficulties,  and 
made  their  cause  his  own,  left  us  to  ^^  be  for  ever  with  his  L< 

Mr.  Craig  resigned  his  charge  as  pastor  in  1847,  and  Mr.  1 
Mr.  Menzies,  who  were  sent  by  the  Union  Committee,  su 
pulpit  until  1848.  when  Mr.  Murdoch  paid  a  second  visit  tc 
After  a  short  stay,  a  unanimous  call  was  given  to  him  by  t 
which  he  accepted,  and  continued  the  charge  until  Whitsun< 
a  period  of  eight  years  and  a  half^  and  the  longest  pastora 
except  Mr.  Reid's,  in  the  history  of  this  church. 

Mr.  Murdoch,  owing  to  the  declining  state  of  the  health 
and  Mrs.  Murdoch,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  charge, 
ing  scene  between  his  family  and  the  church  was  very  affe< 
left  the  church  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  respect 
who  saw  him.     During  the  five  months  that  followed  his  r 
the  church  had  the  services  of  several  brethren  from  the 
various  supplies  from  brethren  at  home. 

Thereafter  Mr.  Mackinven  of  Avoch  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
tinuing  about  two  and  a  half  months,  it  appeared  from  varioc 
ing  circumstances  which  had  transpired,  that  the  great  Ht 
church  had  guided  his  steps  toward  the  North  instead  of  the 
as  our  esteemed  friend  at  one  time  intended.  A  call  by  i 
was  given  to  him,  supported  by  the  warm,  unanimous  appro 
congregation,  and  which  was  responded  to  in  the  most  ph 
satisfactory  manner,  by  Mr.  Mackinven  removing  his  fiunilj 
ing  in  his  lot  with  us.  His  recognition  as  pastor  of  this  d 
place  on  the  24th  March,  1858;  and  the  same  evening,  the  an] 
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be  eharch  and  congregation,  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  was  held,  which  proved  to  he  one  of  the 
cresting  meetings  of  that  description  we  ever  had.  The  col- 
unounted  to  £27  odds,  the  largest  ever  made  hy  us ;  and  the 
dligious  exercises  of  that  day  will  he  long  rememhered  with 
of  delight. 

g  a  numher  of  years  after  its  formation,  the  church  had  to 
id  from  the.  Congregational  Union,  in  providing  for  their  pas- 
•port:  since  1852,  they  had  heen  enabled  to  support  him  them- 
but  th^  are  now  under  the  necessity  of  again  applying  to  the 
yt  help ;  and  they  trust  the  time  will  not  be  far  distant,  when 
11  not  be  required;  for  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  the  annual 
tions  by  us  to  the  Union  Funos  and  Missionary  Society  are 
&n  double  the  amount  of  the  sum  received  from  the  Union, 
hurch  at  present  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  mem- 
town  and  country,  including  six  deacons. 
le  first  Monday  of  every  month  a  meeting  is  held,  as  has  been 
:tice  since  the  church  was  formed,  for  prayer  for  the  spread  of 
[>el  abroad ;  and  on  one  evening  in  the  week  a  meeting  is  held, 
)g  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  for  religious  instruction, 
er  years  the  word  of  exhortation  was  on  these  occasions  tendered 
or  three  of  the  brethren,  and  now  a  short  exposition  of  some 
of  scripture  is  given  by  the  pastor.  Every  Monday  evening, 
he  first  of  the  month,  a  prayer- meeting  is  held  for  the  special 
>f  supplicating  the  Divine  blessing  to  accompany  the  gospel 
1  on  the  preceding  Sabbath  day.  And  we  record  the  fact  to 
)e  of  our  great  High  Priest,  that  at  these  prayer-meetings  sinners 
en  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  led  to  the  Lamb  of 
o  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

early  period,  too,  before  this  chapel  was  erected,  a  Bible  class 
ght  on  a  week-day  evening,  and  it  was  continued  until  the 
day  preaching  was  restricted  to  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
school  thereafter  formed  in  connexion  with  the  church,  is  con- 
till,  and  is  taught  in  the  forenoon — that  time  of  the  day  being 
ivenient  than  the  evening.  The  scholars  attending  at  present 
n  average  about  sixty,  and  altogether  an  interesting  assembly, 
years  have  now  nearly  run  since  the  Congregational  church  in 
,  being  the  oldest  of  that  denomination  in  these  islands,  was 

and  reviewing  all  the  events  that  have  been  so  briefly  nar- 
e  think  of  no  language  better  fitted  to  express  the  deep  and 
emotions  of  our  souls,  than  that  in  the  126th  Psalm:  **The 
ih  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad." 
!K,  Stft  July,  1858. 


ANOTHER  WORD  IN  REPLY. 

Ur.  Editor,  our  *'  Lover  of  Consistency "  has  returned  to  the 
s  if  to  show  his  consistency  in  doing  wrong,  for  he  brings  not 
df   evidence   in  support  of  his  previous    fiBiIse    accusations, 
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which  he  simply  reiterates  with  many  offensive  aggravatioiu.     I  sbail 
leiive  his  first  attack  and  my  reply  to  speak  for  themselreft;  and  after  a 
short  running  commentary  upon  this  last  attempt  to  support  a  W  i 
cause,  I  shall  bring  the  correspondence  to  a  dose,  so  Cur  aa  I  am  ooa-  | 
cerned ;  for  it  would  be  alike  unpleasant  and  unnecessary,  again  to  di: 
battle  with  such  an  antagonist. 

It  is  needless  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  bright  examples  of 
sistency  which  he  holds  up  for  the  imitation  of  your  readers  as  com] 
with  mine.      They  spesik   for   themselves ;  and   the  readers  ot 
Congregational  Magazine  will  estimate  them  at  their  fl^ue  value. 
In  reference  to  my  '^  case,"  notwithstanding  that  I  convicted  bim 
such  wilful  misrepresentation,  he  insists  that  the  ^'  cap  fits*  me  I    2 
one  knows  better  than  he  does  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  hut  ji 
as  a  likeness  can  be  seen  in  a  gross  caricature,  so  I  could  not  Mlsj 
notice  that  this  masked  attack  applied  to  no  one  but  myself, 
local   references  in  his  first  epistle  put  that  beyond  a   doubt, 
says,  indeed,  that  others  have  felt  aggrieved  by  his  attack,  and 
considers  that  that  mends  the  matter.     If  he  is  as  correct  in  this  aa  lai 
his  other  allegations,  his  statement  is  not  worth  much ;  but,  howetnt 
that  may  be,  he  knows  perfectly  that  it  was  to  me  he  referred  and  no 
otlier,  so  that  his  attempt  to  ride  off  here  will  not  do  either ;  and  whcs 
he  expresses  affected  wonder  at  me  vindicating  myself^  I  can  only  aik 
him  to  repeat  the  well-known  lines, 

'*  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash,**  &c 

Any  one  reading  his  first  accusations,  and  my  reply,  cannot  but  Mj 
amused  at  him  saying  that  I  have  taken  ''guilt  to  myself;"  that  I  Jnftj 
asserted  my  liberty  ''to  sin  more  and  more;"  that  I  am  guilty  of  doim 
"  what  my  conscience  cannot  but  dictate  to  me  is  wrong ;"  and  tkl 
"  principle  "  and  "  duty  "  are  with  me  "  lost  sight  of !  "     What,  Mr. 
Editor,  do  you  think  of  this  ?     Can  you  conceive  it  possible  that  ssf 
one   reading  my  former  statement  could  make  these  allegaiioni  SM 
not  know  them  to  be  untrue?     Did  I  not  in  the  most  emphatie ha» - 
guage  plead  not  ^^guUty"  to  his  charges  ?     Did  it  not  appear  evidfll 
that  whether  right  or  wrong  I  had  the  approval  of  my  own  *'consei«iieC 
and  that  I  was  guided  by  considerations  of  what  appeared  to  me  "dut^ 
and  that  so  long  as  I  remained  of  the  same  judgment,  I  would  contiBM 
to  conduct  myself  precisely  as  I  have  hitherto  done  ? 

Here,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  may  say,  that  my  praoUce  io  di 
matter  in  dispute  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  (the  attack  w^ 
withstanding,)  this,  namely: — I  have,  generally,  worshipped  with  ■/ 
Congregational  brethren  in  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day,  wbes  thi 
Lord's  Supper  is  generally  dispensed,  and  in  the  afternoon  with  bJT 
rotations,  guiding  my  conduct  in  this  matter  by  the  princii^ef  vi 
motives  stated  more  fully  in  my  previous  reply. 

Finally,  my  censor  is  forced  to  accord  to  his  brethren  south  of  v* 
Tweed  and  north  of  the  Dee,  who  venture  to  differ  from  him,  iO** 
modicum  of  toleration,  but  he  imagines  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  sppl^* 
different  rule  to  me,  as  if  his  conscience  rather  than  mv  own  wf"*, 
rule  of  my  conduct,  and  he  rushes  before  the  world  with  his  xttUV 
accusations,  and  fulminates  through  your  columns  in  the  trueflpint" 
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ome  herself!  And  this  is  what  he  calls  doiDg  it  ^^ mildly !"  To 
bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the  ^* tender  mercies"  of  a  class  with 
my  friend  would  not  like  to  claim  kindred !  But  I  must  be 
fal  eren  for  saeh  treatment  when  I  think  of  what  would  be  wait- 
tad  your  correspondent  the  power)  one  of  our  leading  men,  who 
le  the  other  day,  after  expressing  his  ^contempt "^  for  my  accuser's 
nee : — That  when  from  home,  he  generally  arranged  to  worship 
oiher  evangelical  Christians  rather  than  with  his  own,  in  order  to 
le  good  in  diem,  and  gather  what  good  he  could  from  them, 
eondusion,  let  me  hope  that  this  is  the  last  specimen  which  we 
■ee  in  yonr  pages  of  that  narrow  sectarianism,  which,  as  I  said 
>,  somewhat  disfigured  the  earlier  history  of  our  body,  as  it  does 
»w  sects  for  a  time;  and  that  those  enlightened,  liberal,  and 
lie  sentiments  which  usually  characterise  your  columns  and  the 
generally,  will  continue  to  spread  over  the  world  until  all  the 
d  prophecies  of  Christian  union,  love,  and  charity,  have  been  ful- 
— when 

"Names,  and  creeds,  and  sects,  shall  fkll, 
And  '« CkristUm'*  shall  be  aU  in  alL" 

An  Indkpsndbnt. 


[  the  above  letter  this  correspondence  most  close.  Both  parties  have  had 
opportunity  to  utter  their  mind.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  little  inter- 
in  such  discussions,  and  others  may  deem  them  unseemly ;  but  we  do  not 
that  utterance  has  been  freely  given  to  the  sentiments  of  brethren,  who  may 
d  as  representing  two  different  phases  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  matter 
stion. 

I  truth  is  that  the  ethics  of  our  social  Christianity  are  but  imperfectly  under- 

by  some  of  us.    It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  for  the 

;  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  themselves.    Thus 

he  precept,  *'Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edifica- 

The  blessings  we  enjov  as  British  subjects  require  the  surrender  of  much 

individual  liberty ;  and  the  privileges  of  Christian  fellowship  may  involve 

irender  of  our  individual  tastes  and  predilections.    '*  AH  things  are  lawful 

3,**  says  an  apostle,  ''but  all  things  are  not  expedient."  (1  Cor.  vi.  12.)    The 

ise  of  our  individual  liberty  must  be  modified  bv  the  consideration  of  the 

I  of  our  brethren.    In  a  word,  we  are  taught  to  be  unselfish,  self-denying, 

mderiy  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  fellow-disciples. 

the  other  hand,  there  is  a  clf»s  of  duties  taught  in  such  texts  as  these — 

0  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man*s  servant?  To  his  own  master  he 
eth  or  falleth.  Tea  he  shall  be  holden  up,  for  Ood  is  able  to  make  him 
md."  Bom.  xiv.  4.  "But  why  dost  thou  ludge  thy  brother?  or  why  dost 
let  at  nought  thy  brother?  For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
iTist"  "Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  any  more;  but  judge  this 
r  diat  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block,  or  an  occasion  to  fall,  in  his  brother's 
'ver.  10, 13. 

ere  are  then  reciprocal  duties  binding  upon  all  Christians ;  and  were  the  spirit 
t)«umnce  displayed  on  the  one  hand,  and  carefulness  not  to  offend  to  be  studied 
e  other,  there  would  be  beautiful  harmony  and  loving  emulation,  each  striving 

1  sbould  be  the  most  forgetful  of  self,  the  most  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
ii  and  the  readiest  to  make  the  sacrifice  that  love  demanded.  There  would 
>  i^ism  in  the  body ;  no  breach  of  confidence,  and  no  denial  of  the  claims  of 
leilioodr  It  is  in  the  study  and  exercise  of  these  beautiful  virtues  that  a  de- 
MDt  is  exhibited  which  constrains  by-standers  to  exclaim: — "Behold  how 

t  Christians  love  one  another  I" — Ed.] 
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Mbmoibs  of  thb  Ltfb  and  Labours  of 
TUB  Kbf.  Samubl  Mabsden  of  Par- 
amatta, Senior  Chaplain  of  New  South 
Walea^  and  of  his  early  connexion  with 
the  Missions  to  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti, 
edited  by  the  Rer.  J.  B.  Marsden,  M. 
A.,  author  of  the  **  History  of  the  early 
and  later  Paritans,"  &c.  London: 
ReligiooB  Tract  Society. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  state  that 
the  editor  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  sabject  of  the  Memoir,  though  bear- 
ing the  same  family  name.  He  was 
employed  to  compile  this  memoir,  we 
presume,  from  his  supposed  fitness  for 
the  task,  and  he  is  evidently  a  man  able 
to  work  up  suitable  materials  into  a 
readable  book.  The  memoirs  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  Samuel  Marsden  could 
not  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
earlier  history  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
of  the  Missions  to  the  South  Seas,  the 
name  of  Samuel  Marsden  is  familiar, 
and  the  general  impression  concerning 
him  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of  rare  qual- 
ifications for  the  arduous  and  responsi- 
ble offices  he  filled  for  many  years,  both 
aH  a  chaplain  and  a  magistrate. 

The  details  and  comments  given  in 
this  volume  fully  confirm  all  our  previ- 
ous ideas  of  ^r.  M.'s  excellence  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  of  his  sagacity  and 
fortitude— of  his  patience  and  persever- 
ance in  the  path  of  duty,  and  of  the 
usual  lot  of  men  who  have  to  brave  the 
strife  of  tongues,  and  the  misconstruction 
of  their  best  intentions.  The  first  chap- 
lain of  New  South  Wales  had  a  large 
share  of  the  obloquy  and  opposition 
which  all  benefactors  of  the  human 
family  must  lay  their  account  with. 
Mr.  Marsden,  with  a  far-seeing  and 
self  denying  estimate  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  his  life  and  labours,  was  will- 
ing to  pay  the  penal^  he  incurred.  In 
the  inmnt  colony  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
becoming  himself  independent  of  sup- 
plies of  food  and  other  necessaries  from 
the  mother  country;  and  he  taught  his 
fellow- sojourners  in  that  distant  land  to 
do  the  same.  Accordingly,  he  secured 
the  possession  of  a  farm  on  the  terms 
offered  by  government,  cultivated  it, 
and  rendered  it  in  a  few  years  highly 
productive.  This  was  enough  to  raise 
the  cry  against  him,  that  he  was  acting 
a  part  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
English  clergyman  I     He  might  have 


disdained  to  answer  the  nan 
fault-finders,  but  he  met  their  t 
with  calm  dignity,  sheltered  bin 
the  example  of  Paul  the  tent-B 
appealed  to  common  sense  agaii 
and  conventionalism. 

We  cannot  afford  to  trace  t 
of  this  good  man,  and  must 
readers  to  the  volume  itself, 
lished  by  the  Religions  Tnc 
and  having  the  advantage  wl 
numerous  agencies  command, 
fail  to  have  an  extensire  circul 
useful  appendix  on  the  progr 
gospel  at  New  Zealand,  smce  ] 
den's  decease,  and  another  on 
and  prospects  of  the  Protestan 
at  Tahiti  under  the  French  pre 
add  to  the  value  of  the  publici 

A  copy  of  it  should  be  addec 
congregational  and  Sabbath  i 
brary,  and  this  we  hope  will  be 
to  by  those  whom  it  concerns. 


The  British  Evanoblist,  fo 
ing  unity,  zeal,  and  activi 
Christian  churches,  and  i 
the  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  world.  Nos.  1.  and  2. 
August.    London:  Partrid^ 

This  is  a  new  candidate  for 
vour ;  and,  like  all  new  comei 
that  there  is  a  place  for  it,  an 
it.    Its  professed  design  is 
and  as  we  see  that  onr  friend 
J.  H.  Wilson  is  announced  as 
tor,  we  feel  assured  that  it  w 
for  want  of  zeal  and  activity  o 
if  this    magazine    does    not 
Whether  'the  British  Evang 
make  for  itself  a  place,  and 
claim  as  needed,  will  depend  v 
on  him ;  and  we  trust  that  coi 
and  publishers  will  do  their  pt 
tain  and  prosper  the  nndertaki 
The  two  numbers  befture  n 
some  good  stirring  articles, 
breathe  a  catholic  spirit,  and  a 
sympathy  with  all  truly  evan( 
forts.  The  revival  of  religion  oc 
it  ought,  a  prominent  place  in 
of  the  Evangelist;   and  if  si 
numbers  fulm  the  promise  of 
two,  we  shall  regard  this  pobU 
a  real  accession  to  the  agendet 
ed  to  advance  the  cause  of  t 
righteousness  in  the  earth. 


Chrtmide* 
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Clironicle^ 


P  Tm  OOHOREOATIOVAL 
UBOH,  LBBWICK. 

ing  erent  was  commemor- 
^tland  Asaociation  of  Con- 
dinisten  (expect  one)  and 
dd  conffiegation,  on  the  6th 
Jnly  Ust.  The  aervices 
rere  of  a  highly  interesting 
e  nature.    The  preliminary 

>  conunenced  on  the  even- 
th  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Craig  of 
ling  a  most  solemn,  instmc- 
;hfnl  sermon  from  Rev.  iL 
>llection  was  made  to  raise 
fray  the  travelling  expenses 
era  of  the  Association,  when 
ths  InuitUMS  of  the  Aesocia' 
fer-meeting  was  held  in  the 
e  7th  at  10  o'clock  a.  m^ 
well  attended,  and  proved 
ihing  to  all  present.  The 
:aged  in  the  business  of  the 
at  II,  and  continaed  their 
I  till  half-past  two  p.  m., 
s  matters  of  the  deepest  im- 
»re  discussed.  The  com- 
of  the  Jubilee  took  place  in 

the  services  commenced  at 
r.  Mackinven,  the  pastor  of 

in  the  chair.  After  a  so- 
'  was  offered  by  Mr.  Craig, 
y  sat  down  to  tea,  which 
ntly  prepared  by  the  ladies 
■egation.  The  chairman  in- 
e  object  of  such  a  meeting 
tements  which  was  followed 
isting  acndunt  of  the  origin 
I  of  the  church  until  the  pre- 
7  S.  Henry,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
he  church.* 

ring  subjects  were  afterwards 
urly  discussed:  Hy  Mr.  Craig, 
■e  of  a  Christian  Church ;"  by 

Eraser,  '« The  Duties  that  a 

Ihnrch    has  to  discharge   to 

each  other  ;**  by  Mr.  Nicol- 

Dnties    that    a    Christian 

to  discharge  to  the  World ;" 
[iilloch  of  Sandwick,  *'  That 

>  constituted  and  so  engaged 
It  glorious  prospects  opening 
Tm  subject  assigned  to  the 
raser,  who  was  absent,  was 
irtance  of  the  position  of  a 
xmstituted  and  so  employed 
reaches  her  Jubilee,"  which 
'  discussed  from  the  chair. 

•  Sse  pp.  811— dlo. 


By  Mr.  Pottinger,  *<  That  a  Church  which 
holds  such  a  position  in  the  world  has 
to  be  faithful  to  the  solemn  charge  com- 
mitted to  her  trust."  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  sul^ects  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  affection  were  expressed 
towards  the  pastor  and  his  people,  and 
very  animating  and  affectionate  refer- 
ences made  to  the  interesting  period 
which  was  transpiring  in  the  history  of 
the  church  and  congregation  assembling 
here, — the  ministers  expressing  their 
deep  sympathy  with  the  church,  and 
their  gratitude  to  Gk>d  for  the  prosperity 
that  accompanies  their  present  pastor^ 
ministrations.  These  services  being 
concluded,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  J.  Fraser, 
and  Mr.  Mackinven,  accompanied  Mr. 
Nicolson  to  Scalloway,  where  a  series  of 
very  animated  addresses  were  delivered 
to  a  respectable  and  attentive  audience 
on  Thursday  evening.  It  is  truly  grati- 
fying to  find  that  a  portion  of  the  people 
are  alwaprs  ready  to  render  assistance  to 
those  efforts  that  are  calculated  to  bene- 
fit the  souls  of  men.  In  this  visit  we 
experienced  evenr  kindness  from  G.  G. 
Scott,  Esq.,  of  Scalloway,  and  sisters, 
which  rendered  the  visit  of  the  breth- 
ren to  that  quarter  highly  pleasant. 
liKKWia^  September  IStiS. 


THB    PKBMCH    PROTR8TANT    MISSIONS    IH 
BOOTH   AFRICA. 

These  missions  were  commenced  in 
1829  by  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  consist  at  pre- 
sent of  thirteen  stations,  employing 
twenty  missionaries,  of  whom  one  is  a 
medical  missionary,  and  two  assistant 
missionaries.  Eleven  of  these  stations 
are  situated  in  Basuto-land,  a  beautiful 
district  which  may  be  termed  the  High- 
lands of  South  Africa,  intersected  by 
large  rivers  and  lofty  ranges  of  moun- 
tains which  vary  in  elevation  from  6,000 
to  9,000  feet.  It  lies  along  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Natal,  and 
on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the 
Dutch  Republic  of  the  Oange.  The 
inhabitants  call  themselves  Basuto,  and 
speak  a  dialect  or  modification  of  Kafir. 
Having  been  for  a  considerable  time 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  they 
have  become  comparatively  civilised, 
and  have  adopted  to  a  large  extent 
European  dresa  and  manners.    Natur- 
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ally  an  intelligent  and  generous  race, 
they  have  yielded  largely  to  Chriitian 
ana  civilizing  influences,  eagerly  seek- 
ing, of  their  own  accord,  all  the  en- 
lightenment and  instruction  within  their 
reach.  The  work  of  missions  has  made 
steady  progress,  churches  and  schools 
were  literally  crowded,  and  the  native 
converts  had  organized  among  them- 
selves a  system  of  district  visitation  and 
itinerant  preaching,  while  from  the 
mission  stations,  as  centres,  influences 
ibr  good  were  silently  pervading  the 
nation.  A  revised  translation  of  the 
Testament  had  just  been  printed,  and 
the  expected  issue  of  it  had  created 
an  eager  anticipation  throughout  the 
country,  even  among  the  heathen  popu- 
lation. In  January  the  Rev.  S.  Rolland, 
missionary  of  Beersheba,  wrote :  *'  Beer- 
sheba  seems  in  its  golden  age.  The 
number  of  candidates  for  church-mem- 
bership amounts  to  180. — I  counted  the 
other  day  500  pupils  in  our  day-schools. 
— At  our  last  communion  406  com- 
municants partook  of  that  privilege. 
Amongst  them  are  several  young  people 
whom  I  baptized  in  their  infancy,  and 
who  have  since  been  converted  and 
have  made  an  open  declaration  of  their 
faith.- 

At  another  station  the  Rev.  H.  Dyke 
was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  open  air 
for  want  of  a  place  large  enough  to  con- 
tain his  audience.  Seventy-five  recent 
conversions  had  taken  place  there. 
Similar  things  could  be  said  of  all  the 
other  stations.  But  Gk>d*8  ways  are  not 
our  ways.  A  sudden  war  had  broken 
out  between  the  Dutch  Republic  and 
the  natives,  the  former  being  the 
aggressors.  The  pretext  was  a  disputed 
boundary  line,  but  the  real  cause  is  the 
fierce  hatred  between  the  races  and  the 
desire  of  the  Dutch  Boers  to  enslave 
the  blacks  and  possess  their  land,  ac- 
companied by  a  belief  that  they  have  a 
divine  commission  to  extirpate  the 
black  man  who  has  been  given  into 
their  hands;  in  support  of  this  claim 
they  seriously  quote  -all  the  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua, 
in  which  the  Canaanites  are  delivered 
up  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Israelites,  with 
whom,  as  *  spiritual  Israel,'  the  Dutch 
Boers  identify  themselves.  As  friends 
of  the  black  races,  the  missionaries  not 
only  in  the  Orange  Republic  but 
throughout  the  Cape  Colony,  are  a  hated 
class,  and  it  is  not  therefore  wonderful 
that  in  this  war  ther  have  been  made 
to  suffer  along  with  tne  natives.  At  the 
station  of  Beersheba  the  natives,  (who, 
by  the  flight  of  their  warriors,  were  re- 


duced to  the  women  and  childn 
few  old  men  and  boys,)  were  sui 
together  on  pretence  of  making 
arrangemenu,  and  then  treacl 
massacred.  The  town  was  give 
pillage  and  burnt,  the  mission  ] 
sharing  the  common  fate.  Man 
sand  cattle  and  thousands  of 
grain  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Every  native  book  or  Bible  fc 
the  station  was  burnt,  and  the  p 
serted  by  every  inhabitant.  T 
sionary,  with  3  or  400  people, 
to  a  neighbouring  station,  a^ 
ing  been  exposed  to  great  dang 
lost  everything.  The  rest  of 
habitants  were  driven  out  into  t1 
or  murdered.  The  same  atrocit 
been  repeated  at  two  or  thre 
mission  stations  which  have  been 
as  the  chief  points  of  attack,  the 
pointed  at  the  mission  houses  i 
inmates  driven  into  the  mountain 
newly-issued  Testament,  so  mncl 
by  the  people,  has  been  dc 
wherever  found,  and  the  chnrd 
mantled.  Finally,  the  Dutch, 
received  a  check,  have  sued  fo: 
from  the  native  chief,  who  has  ; 
an  armistice  in  order  to  gain  the 
tion  of  the  English  governor  of  th 
The  prospects  of  peace  are  k 
neither  sure  nor  bright,  and  it  i 
feared  that  the  Dutch,  even  if  sit 
their  wishes  for  peace,  will  be  b< 
willing  and  unable  to  give  even 
proximate  compensation  for  tbi 
the^  have  inflicted  on  the  mis 
society.  It  will  be  long  before,  h 
speaking,  the  Basuto  mission  r 
what  it  has  lost,  and  is  enabled  to 
the  labours  which  have  been  so 
blessed  hitherto.  Is  it  not  the 
Christians  everywhere  to  assist  in 
and  deed  the  work  of  God  whi 
been  so  vigorously  assailed  1 
powers  of  evil,  and  to  render  not 
a  vain  breath,  the  divine  prayer 
kingdom  come  ?  " 

*«*  We  have  before  ns  an  al 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolhu 
minister  at  Cape  Town,  detailing  t 
ticnlars  of  the  murderous  attaiw 
Boers.  But  we  have  not  room  tfaii 
for  that  document  and  (ytheii  wi 
lay  before  our  readers.  Meanwbil 
Christian  friends,  to  whom  tiM 
have  been  privately  oommunieitei 
begun  a  contribution  in  aid  ol 
suffering  brethren  in  Africa.  Hr 
will  gladly  receive  and  tnuMU 
sums  that  may  be  sent  to  him  A 
deserving  object 
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RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL. 


A   DI8C0UB8B   ON   PSALM   LXXXY.    6. 
'^ Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  Thee  ?  " 

{Concluded from  last  nwnber.) 

Vi  doeed  oar  former  remarks  on  this  subject  by  observing  that  a  great 
|Miit  18  gained  if  we  be  but  seriously  persuaded  that  a  revival  of 
i|mtiial  religion  is  needed.  This  is  a  first  and  essential  step  towards 
tk  application  of  the  remedy. 

This  is  in  other  words  saying  that  it  is  a  happy  sign  when  we  are 
mbled  to  use  the  expressive  words  of  the  text,  with  a  full  recognition 

^tketr  meaning, — acknowledging  our  need  of  revival, — breathing  our 
It  desire  for  it  in  believing  prayer  to  Him  who  alone  can  bestow 
blessing. 

This  beautiful  psalm,  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  abounds  with 
^>i^ee  of  deep  feeling,  both  in  grateful  praise  for  mercies  received,  and 

*  tamest  deprecation  of  the  evils  which  sin  had  merited.  God's  people 
in  solemnly  warned  of  the  danger  and  guilt  they  should  incur  by  re- 
Wnbg  again  to  folly;  and  there  is  a  grand  prophetic  reference  to  the 
^^0  of  mercy  and  trtUJi^  of  righteotisnesa  and  peace.  The  whole  psalm 
^  thus  not  merely  a  song  easily  translatable  into  the  language  of 
Clristian  experience;  but, — without  the  change  of  a  word  or  idea, — it 
^7  be  taken  as  the  utterance  of  the  Christian  church,  needing  revival, 
^  panting  after  it. 

The  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  bring  out,  of  course,  more 
^^'ietly  the  relation  of  Christians  to  their  great  Lord  and  Master, — 
^  obligations  to  self-denial  and  devotedness  arising  from  the  love  of 
^"ritt  which  constrains  his  disciples;  but  the  elements  of  the  spiritual 
^  ue  the  same  under  every  dispensation;  its  difficulties  and 
'^'^gles, — its  aims  and  its  triumphs, — its  helps  and  its  hinderauces, 
^  tbe  same  under  the  gospel  as  when  David  wrote  the  psalm  before 
**»  •ying,  **  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again?" 

•  Niw  8iRi«8.— Vol,  VIII.  x 
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The  entire  subject  proceeds  on  tbe  idea  tbat  it  is  quite  possible  foi 
a  professing  community  to  be  orthodox  in  creed,  and  outwardly  oomec 
in  morals,  and  yet  to  be  spiritually  weak  and  ready  to  die. 

It  recognises  spiritual  life  as  something  more  than  the  mere  rontioe 
of  public  worship,  and  something  deeper  than  the  mere  profession  ef 
certain  right  principles. 

When  we  turn  to  the  records  of  apostolical  labour,  we  see  that  tlNV! 
aim  was, — always,  and  everywhere, — not  to  bring  men  to  a  mere  p»> 
fession  of  Christia^n  discipleship,  but  to  a  liring  union  with  Christ  If 
foith  in  his  name ;  and  tiien  to  a  life  of  consecration  to  Him,  as  Mr 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 

In  the  early  churches  there  appeared  both  A^resy-r-departure  ftm' 
the  unity  and  truth  of  the  Christian  profession — and  moral  ofeneer" 
departure  from  the  holiness  of  the  gospel.  In  either  case  spiritual  Vm 
was  incurred,  and  spiritual  help  and  healing  required. 

In  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  recorded  in  the  2dui 
3d  chapters  of  Revelation,  the  burden  of  each  epistle  is  the  $pirkad 
state  of  the  church,^ither  as  having  isEdlen  into  religious  error,  lal 
called  upon  to  abandon  it, — or  as  being  in  a  state  of  religious  defeetioo, 
— spiritual  disease, — and  needing  revival, — that  is,  restoration  to  hMt 
and  soundness. 

All  this  teaches  the  solemn  duty  of  examining.  In  the  light  of  dirai 
truth,  into  our  spiritual  condition  both  as  individuals  and  as  ohnrdMii 
— probing  the  wounds  which  sin  may  have  made,  not  skinning  oti 
or  hiding  defects,  but  dealing  faithfully  and  honestly  with  the 
and  promptly  and  hopefully  using  the  means  of  recovery. 

Let  us  now  then  look  a  little  more  closely  at  what  ill  this  reqoinf 
and  involves. 

When  this  appeal  is  made  to  God  there  must  be  a  readiness  to  Ukf 
up  all  that  the  granting  of  the  boon  may  involve ;  as  if  it  were  tA 
"  Wilt  Thou  not  revive  us  again?" — "  Revive  us,"  and  we  will  layaM 
every  weight  that  has  pressed  us  down  to  the  earth ; — we  will  abaiAl 
every  sin  that  has  beset  us, — every  entanglement  that  has  weskiesp 
and  embroiled  us, — every  wandering  of  desire  that  has  led  as  Mtnf 
from  Thee;  and  every  connexion  with  the  world  that  has  robbed tt a 
Thy  presence  and  Thy  love ! 

'^  WiU  thou  revive  us  again^*^  and  we  will  make  every  sacrifice  iW 
may  be  required  of  us ;  we  will  pay  the  price  of  it  by  catting  off  a  ri^ 
hand,  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye.  We  will  consider  ourselves  gaioi* 
if  we  lose  the  frienddiip  of  the  world,  and  the  praise  of  n^n.  WiA 
quickening  grace  from  Thee,  we  shall  still  be  rich  and  happy,  vla^ 
ever  we  forfeit  of  the  world's  smile  or  of  human  applause. 

"  Wilt  Thau  revive  us  again,"  and  we  will  cheerfully  devote  the  ^ 
and  thought  in  the  duties  which  that  revival  may  bring.  We  iESO*^ 
that  to  be  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul  and  eternity;  sb^  ^ 
feel  and  speak  and  act  habitually  under  the  influenoe  of  the  Mf 
fervour  and  quickened  attention  the  concerns  of  our  own  souls,  aad  »* 
souls  of  others  involve,  must  demand  the  sacrifice  of  mnoh  that  tf  ^ 
to  flesh  and  blood.  We  know  that  absorbing  attention  to  '^'V'^'f 
not  compatible  with  the  pursuit  of  certain  amusements,  and  even  ^'^ 
occupations,  which  in  other  circumstances  might  be  ri^t  and  prop^* 
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Ht  w«  liftTe  ooQQted  the  cost,  and  we  will  gladly  pay  it.  If  Thoa  wilt  but 
Tire  18  agaiot  we  will  oheerfally  surrender  the  delights  of  sense,  and 
e  &8cinationa  of  society,  and  the  lust  of  other  things.    If  the  interests 

time  must  be  sacrificed  to  promote  the  interests  of  eternity,  we  can- 
it  ba  wrong  in  making  the  sacrifice,  but  should  be  acting  foolishly  and 
kfully  in  refusing.  Revive  us  again,  and  we  give  up  all  Thou  re* 
lirest,  for  we  are  Tkine. 

It  Bight  perhaps  be  thought  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
liristian  people,  in  asking  such  a  blessing  as  that  spoken  of  in  the 
it»  should  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  welcoming  it,  with  all  its  attend^ 
it  oUigations.  The  inestimable  blessing  of  spiritual  revival,  so  hr 
nacendiug  every  personal  consideration,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesita- 
m  in  the  matter. 

Moreover,  since  the  blessing  prayed  for  is  a  more  copious  and  en- 
Aing  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  own  hearts,  and  upon  the 
irts  of  our  brethren,  surely  such  a  shower  of  heavenly  blessing  shonld 
Msion  only  delight  and  gratitude.  And  yet, — such  is  the  weakness 
li  darkness  of  the  heart  partially  eetranged  from  Ood  and  cooled  and 
Mmbed  iu  its  spiritual  affections,  that  it  dreads  the  advent  even  of 
i Spirit  of  God,  as  if  it  would  involve  too  much  work  and  too  en- 
Msing  attention  to  spiritual  things,  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
nittita  of  life,  and  the  cherished  enjoyments  of  society. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  wherever  such  a  feeling  exists,  it  is 
k  elbctual  barrier  against  revival.  If  any  are  afixtid  of  the  Spirit  of 
id  coming  upon  them  in  too  great  power,  leat  it  should  overset  their 
ilitB  of  life,  and  interfere  with  their  tastes,  or  their  temporal  interests, 
sy  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  such  a  visitation.  Assuredly 
^  will  not  come  in  the  demonstration  of  His  Spirit,  and  with  power, 
ikem  that  would  shrink  from  his  presence.  It  is  a  necessary  pre- 
^site  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day  of  the  Lord's  power,  that  His 
fople  are  made  wUling  to  meet  it.  The  prayer  then,  ^^Hevive  us 
fnM,"  is  a  prayer  of  deep  significance.  It  argues  a  mind  prepared  to 
jpceciate  the  blessing,  and  supposes  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  con- 
Kons  under  which  the  prayer  can  be  heard,  and  the  answer  received, 
id  the  gift  enjoyed. 

Such  are  obviously  the  terms  on  which  we  can  expect  the  blessing, 
^we  demur  to  them,  we  need  not  flatter  ourselves  that  Grod  will  hear 
i;  although  we  repeat  the  words  day  and  night, — ^^  Wilt  thou  not  re- 
in OS  again?" — for,  in  that  case  we  should  be  like  the  Israelites  of  old, 
iffing  upon  God  with  feigned  lips,  and  not  in  sincerity. 

In  referring  to  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  revival  prayed  for,  it 
tty  not  be  useless  to  observe  that  prayer  for  the  blessing,  and  the  use 
>C  appropriate  means  are  not  incompatible.  Rather,  we  ought  to  say, 
^  ^e  prayer  really  proceed  from  the  heart, — "Wilt  thou  not  revive 
n?"  that  heart  will  surely  prepare  itself  for  the  answer,  while, — as  it 
»«is  anticipating  the  answer  by  doing  the  thing  which  it  sees  to  be 
'i^  and  which  the  granting  of  the  petition  would  of  course  involve, 
"^  will  set  about  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  revived 
Christianity. 

/^W,  if  the  worship  and  service  of  God  would  be  delighted  in,  were 
^  >oiil  revived,  let  it  set  about  &uch  exercises,  hoping  for  God's 
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presenoe  and  blessing  in  them.  Again,  if  love  to  the  brethren,  ud 
being  zealous  of  good  works  would  characterize  a  revived  soul,  let  tint 
love  flow  forth  on  every  hand,  and  let  zeal  and  energy  6nd  scope  it 
doing  good  to  all  around. 

But  in  speaking  of  means,  we  must  further  observe  thai,  as  the  eil 
in  view  is  nothing  more  than  the  enjoyment  and  display  of  qoickeiifll 
energy  in  the  Christian  life,  the  means  are  simply  the  word  sal 
ordinances  of  God's  appointment : — not  some  invention  or  measure  I 
man's  devising. 

To  restore  a  sick  man  to  health,  medicine  may  be  prescribed ; 
word  of  God  is  medicine  for  the  soul.  To  restore  the  languid  fnmb, 
proper  food  is  required  ; — the  word  of  God  is  food  for  the  aoul.  ^  For 
the  sick  or  the  healthy  it  is  equally  adapted. 

But  while  the  means  are  so  simple,  there  is  the  greatest  poMUi 
difference  between  the  cold,  formal,  perfunctory,  use  of  them,  in  tb 
way  of  mere  routine,  and  the  fervid,  glowing,  energetic  working  d 
them  by  men  who  know  their  power,  and  are  bent  upon  the  end  to  k 
accomplished  by  them.    It  is,  for  instance,  one  thing  to  go  through  tb 
usual  services  of  the  sanctuary  with  correctness  and  decorum,  but  witk 
no  fire  of  devotion  from  God's  altar  inflaming  the  hearts  of  the  won 
shippers ; — and  quite  another  thing  when  the  same  services  are  mi- 
niated by  the  felt  presence  and  power  of  God  the  Spirit.     In  the  om 
case  the  assembly  meets  and  Separates  without  emotion,  and  withoit 
profit.    In  the  latter  there  is  love  and  life, — enjoyment  and  edificalki^ 
The  word  is  with  power;  the  sermon  tells;  the  preacher  sees  that  U 
own  impressions  of  divine  truth  have  reached  the  consciences  of  Ut 
hearers ;  and  they  go  away — not  praising  the  discourse,  but  pnyi^g 
over  it,  and  resolving  to  be  henceforth,  more  than  ever,  in  heart  vU 
life,  consecrated  to  God.    Their  repentings  are  kindled  together;  thon 
is  no  indifference,  and  no  cold  criticism;  no  one  is  finding  fault  witk 
any  one  but  himself.     There  is  no  slander  or  tale-bearing,  but  idt 
scrutiny,  and  shame,  and  confusion  of  face,  on  account  of  past  n^iWA 
and  offences.     Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  thus  working,  there  will  b 
no  need  to  resort  to  extraordinary  measures;  unless  it  be  that  Ao 
people,  now  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  word,  will  be  disposed  far 
more  frequent  and  lengthened  services.     They  will  be  encouraged  to 
meet  and  pray, — and  they  will  '^  speak  often  one  to  another,  and  tko 
Lord  will  hearken  and  hear,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  will  be  writltf 
before  Him  for  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  that  think  upon  his  namft ' 
Mai.  iii.  16. 

In  all  this  we  see  ordinary  means,  but  these  means  attended  witli  U 
extraordinary  degree  of  power. 

In  speaking  of  means  adapted  to  promote  and  sustain  a  wn^ 
state  of  religion,  we  can  scarcely  assign  too  high  a  place  to  prayer,  i* 
text  of  the  present  discourse  is  a  prayer;  and  could  we  but  use  it  0 
real  deep  earnestness,  we  should,  in  doing  so,  be  using  one  of  the  diri^ 
means  of  procuring  a  revival  for  ourselves;  and  for  odl  who  join  wiu 
us  in  these  pregnant  words, — *'  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  tbst  wf 
people  may  rejoice  in  Thee !  "  . 

We  may  further  remark,  that  prayer  is  one  of  the  spontaneooi  •»■ 
necessary  accompaniments  of  true  revival,  and  the  i  '^    *** 
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iion  of  its  genuine  spirit;  for  he' who  has  reeeived  any  touches  of 
le  power  will  seek  more.  He  who  has  seen  something  of  the  at- 
iye  glory  of  Christ,  will  seek  to  behold  more;  he  who  has  felt 
thing  of  the  constraining  power  of  His  love,  will  seek  a  full  measure 
;  and  thus,  the  more  we  receive,  the  more  will  we  ask,  and  the 

will  we  obtain;  and  thus  the  image  of  Christ  will  brighten  in  our 
;  we  shall  reflect  somewhat  of  His  beauty^  we  shall  breathe  His 
i^;  we  shall  walk  in  His  steps;  and,  dead  with  Christ,  and  raised 
\  by  the  same  power  that  brought  Him  back  from  the  dead,  we 
live  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  Him  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
I  for  our  justification, 
othing  serves  so  effectually  to  make  clear  the  path  of  Christian 

as  prayer.  Breathing  the  spirit  and  cultivating  the  habit  of 
Br,  .it  will  be  intuitively  felt  what  is  right  to  be  done,  aud  what  is 
.  to  be  left  undone.  Many  perplexing  questions  as  to  the  course 
ity,  sacrifice,  self-denial, — vanish  before  the  light  that  streams 
id  the  throne  of  grace.  It  sheds  light  on  the  word  of  truth,  and 
sam  to  understand  and  apply  it,  and  we  have  perfect  confidence 
we  are  following  a  sure  guide. 

ich  prayer,  whether  private  or  public,  ceases  to  be  a  task;  it  is  a 
isity;  it  is  a  privilege;  a  delight;  a  comfort;  it  embraces  a  wider 
e  of  wants  than  are  felt  in  times  of  declension ;  it  flows  from  pro- 
der  depths  of  experience ;  and  as  it  is  the  language  of  faith,  that 

is  strengthened  by  the  very  act  of  uttering  its  voice.  Hope 
ktens;  love  is  kindled;  every  grace  flourishes;  and  the  soul  is 
1  for  every  good  word  and  work. 

bos  we  see  the  connexion  between  fellowship  with  Christ  in  prayer, 
ing,  meditation ;  and  the  life  which  honours  Christ  in  public  by 
oly,  meek,  consistent,  pure,  and  lovely  deportment.  The  secret 
tains  of  the  divine  life  are  known  to  be  full  when  the  spirit  and 
ersatiou  are  such  as  betoken  the  rich  supplies  by  which  the  soul  is 
ished,  and  by  which  God  is  glorified.  Thus  do  His  people  rejoice 
[im,  and  honour  Him  when  he  revives  them  again, 
coording  to  the  view  of  the  subject  we  have  been  taking,  the  bless- 
of  revival  is  to  be  sought  by  prayer  and  in  connexion  with  the  use 
be  ordinary  and  recognized  means  of  grace.  Only  it  must  be  under- 
d,  that  if  the  Spirit  of  God  is  owning  these  means,  they  will  appear 
bed  with  unwonted  power ;  prayer  will  appear  a  different  thing  from 
tt  it  used  to  be ;  the  prayer-meeting  will  be  a  scene  of  feeling  and 
;  the  public  worship  of  God  will  be  solemn,  and  deep  impression 
I  mark  every  exercise  and  be  experienced  by  every  heart.  *^  Verily, 
i  it  in  this  place; — this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  Uie 
y  gate  of  heaven,"  will  be  the  sentiment  cpringing  up  in  many  a 
ut;  and  the  church  will  be  fragrant  and  beautiful,  like  a  garden 
>(  a  refreshing  shower  of  rain. 

^Qt  we  must  trace  a  little  more  particularly  the  effects  of  such  a  state 
liings*  What  may  we  expect  to  find  under  a  revived  power  of  reli- 
ik  <m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men — first,  in  the  church,  and  secondly, 
Ae  world  around  ? 

Bsie  we  may  observe,  that  in  any  church  or  community  where 
v«  has  been  a  felt  and  confessed  low  state  of  vital  religion,  and  where' 
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the  need  of  revival  is  expressed 'in  prayer,  in  which  many  unite;  II 
such  an  answer  comes  as  brings  new  life  to  tnany  sools,  then  there  nut 
be  a  deep  and  wide-spread  impression  produced.  The  effects  tR,«C 
coarse,  enbstantially  the  same,  in  the  case  of  one  indiridiml  or  of  nuj 
persons.  But  when  a  great  number  of  men  are  simnltaaeoiisly  hron 
to  experience  the  power  of  divine  truth  in  a  way  they  never  did 
they  must  affect  each  other  in  the  way  of  giving  intensity,  decisioi, 
completeness  to  the  profession  they  make. 

Christians  who  are  roused  to  new  life  after  a  season  of  declension, 
as  it  were,  converted  a  second  time ;  and  if  such  declension  has 
prevalent  among  professors,  and  if  the  revival  of  true  religion 
to  them  generally,  there  will  necessarily  be  uncommon  attention  twik- 
ened;  and  the  effects  will  be  more  manifest,  as  affecting  so  many.  TUi 
will  give  great  advantage  for  the  consistent  and  pronipt  carnringoitrf 
all  measures  which  their  new-bom  zeal  and  life  may  dictate,  both  ti«l-; 
pressive  of  their  increased  ibterest  in  one  another,  and  in  the  maltitifa^ 
of  the  unconverted  around  them.  They  will  pray  together;  sing  pnuM 
together;  consult  together;  work  together,  encouraging,  strengthem^ 
and  sympathising  with  one  another,  and  so  they  will  go  on  their  wtj 
rejoicing,  and  causing  many  to  rejoice. 

The  difference  between  Christians  so  revived  and  comforted,  urf 
Christians  such  as  they  were  before  that  change,  will  reeemble  tb 
difference  between  a  sick  man  and  a  man  in  health.  As  disease 
vixtM,  diapiriU^  and  renders  exertion  pcnnful,  and  sometimee  even 
existence  a  burden;  health  gives  animation^  energy^  and  tpxrii^ — ^rendoi 
tasks  easy,  and  labour  delightful ;  nerves  the  mind  to  cope  with  dif- 
culties  and  conquer  them;  and  so  gives  a  double  zest  to  life.  Jutii 
will  the  Christian  man,  or  the  Christian  community,  when  revifsd  \t] 
the  power  of  God's  Spirit.  There  need  be  no  extravagance ;  BoAiiV 
eccentric;  or  out  of  keeping  with  the  strictest  regularity  and  pro]iri0tf* 
There  is  nothing  fanatical  or  irrational  in  the  warmth  of  the  ntl  tki 
displayed,  or  in  the  devoteduess  with  which  every  christian  eateipriii 
is  begun  and  carried  on.  It  is  the  zeal  of  apostles  and  of  martyn;*^ 
of  enthusiasts  and  madmen.  Though  the  world  may  deem  svdi  aci 
mad,  even  as  Paul  was  so  accounted,  they  have  the  eonsciouDMi ' 
being  perfectly  sane,  only  deeply  serious  and  deeply  earnest  in  a  Mfifl* 
cause. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  effects  of  a  rmxi 
of  religion  upon  the  world. 

We  would  express  our  idea  of  it  in  a  few  words  thus.  The  pe«p)i 
of  God  who  have  been  declining  in  the  ways  of  religion,  when  leri^ 
and  quickened,  will  show  that  this  happy  improvement,  which  |b^ 
with  them,  will  not  end  with  them.  They  will  be  impelled  to  seek  At 
salvation  of  the  ungodly  and  careless  around  them.  They  will  tee  tW^ 
decent  neighbours  and  friends  going  down  to  the  grave  with  a  K*  i' 
their  right  hands,  and  they  will  be  unable  to  suffer  them  to  go  oo  ii* 
warned  and  untaught.  They  will  reproach  themselvee  for  their  kf^ 
indifference;  but  that  season  is  past,  and  they  are  now  ihc/m^i^^ 
earnest  about  their  own  soul's  welfare,  and  cannot  be  nneafieemea  i^ 
the  salvation  of  others.  They  will  be  led  to  prayer  and  te  ^^ 
They  will  be  ready  for  every  good  word  and  work ;  and  smIi  i> ''' 
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Dexion  between  means  and  ends,  in  the  spiritaal  as  well  as  in  tlie 
iiml  world,  that  we  cannot  but  anticipate  blessed  results  from  sncli 
ifal  and  piayerfnl  dealing  with  souls. 

he  extent  of  this  christian  concern  for  the  conversion  of  men,  and  the 
es  of  operation  may  be  different  in  different  circumstances ;  but  that 
em  will  always  partake  more  or  less  of  the  same  character.  There  will 
•olemn  sense  of  resparuibilitp  on  the  part  of  Christians.  They  will 
nurtrained  to  speak  and  to  act.  The  word  of  God  will  be  as  a  fire 
leir  bones.  They  wiU  feel  that  they  ought  to  redeem  lost  time, 
make  some  amends  for  wasted  opportunities  by  redoubled  diligence 
^ithfulness  in  the  time  to  come.  What  a  glad  and  solemn  state 
ings  this  would  be !  A  revived  church  operating  upon  a  slumber- 
rorld,  that  it  will  allow  to  slumber  no  longer!  '^  A  wake  thou  tiiat 
^i,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light,"  would  be  the  burden  of  their 
age; — *^  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
bongfats,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy 
I  him,  and  to  our  Gt>d,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon." 
.  times  of  formality  and  declension  in  the  church,  the  people  of  God 
an  easy  way  of  shaking  off  duty,  and  quieting  their  own  consciences, 
iving  over  to  the  ministers  the  sole  business  of  caring  about  others 
ioy  leave  them  to  teach  and  warn,  and  remonstrate  with  the  care- 
and  the  ignorant.  But  when  the  church  wakes  up  at  once  to  duty 
privilege,  then  the  feeling  of  responsibility  is  too  strong  to  be  satis- 
by  making  any  one  a  proxy. 

ft  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  forms  of  effort,  and  agencies  that 
spontaneously  spring  up  as  the  natural  fruit  of  revival  in  the  church, 
they  will  be  such  as  will  commend  themselves  to  the  sanctified 
^ions,  and  awakened  consciences  of  one  and  all  of  the  people  that 
r  share  in  such  a  blessed  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
d. 

t  has  been  all  along  assumed  in  these  remarks  that  the  prayer  to 
1  for  revival  should  be  accompanied  by  the  forth-putting  of  our  own 
rgies  in  doing  what  God  has  commanded.  This  is  the  right  attitude 
niud.  Prayer  does  not  exhaust  our  duty,  and  to  act  as  if  it  did  would 
io  tempt  God-  He  will  not  interpose  miraculously  to  save  us  the 
ible  of  doing  what  he  has  enjoined.  He  has  appointed  certain  means, 
1  he  requires  us  to  use  them.  He  has  promised  to  bless  those  means, 
he  has  not  engaged  that  the  end  shall  be  reached  while  we  neglect 
duty  J  idly  praying  that  He  would  do  the  work  for  us. 
rhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  efficient 
^er  in  the  production  of  all  the  fruits  of  holiness  that  grow  in  the 
"den  of  God.  It  is  equally  undoubted  that  the  appropriate  means  by 
ieh  the  Spirit  works  are  as  necessary  in  their  place,  as  His  divine  opera- 
na  are  in  His.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  does  not  supersede  human 
>rt  Human  effort  does  not  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  Spirit.  It 
V  their  combination  the  effect  is  produced.  Just  as  the  sun  and 
^^  give  their  influence  to  make  the  seed  com  grow.  The  hnsband- 
itt't  toil  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  the  influences  of  heaven  descend 
^  his  fields.  But  these  influences  do  not  produce  a  crop  in  harvest 
^^  nothing  was  sown  in  spring-time.  In  fieust  the  means  constitute 
Acoimecting  link  between  the  Almighty  Agent  and  the  end  He  effeetn 
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in  the  reviving  of  the  soul.  By  the  appointed  means  God's  tratli  ii 
brought  into  contact  with  the  mind  and  heart,  and  He  works  with  ^u 
own  truth  there. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  view  of  the  matter  not  merely  points  onttke 
importance  of  ihefaUhfuL  use  of  means,  but  also  the  wise  teiection  of  tlw 
most  appropriate.     When  this  is  done,  God's  command  is  obeyed, Hit. 
blessing  is  implored,  and  His  Spirit's  province  is  not  invaded.    It  ii^ 
Been  to  be  God's  work,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  and  honoured,  ul^ 
by  which  His  glory  is  promoted. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  keeping  steadily  in  riet 
the  Almighty  Spirit's  agency  in  all  that  relates  to  the  life  of  the  diuich 
and  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God — that  kingdom  of  which  tk 
Saviour  himself  said,  (correcting  the  notion  that  it  consisted  of  outwtid 
show  and  came  with  observation,)  'Hhe  kingdom  of  God  is  within  joi. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  the  church  with  an  observant  eye,  the  Clui»- 
tian  must  sometimes  feel  the  apparent  impossibility  of  producing  iij 
favourable  impression,  on  a  great  scale,  on  the  mass  of  mere  formiliiB 
and  self-satisfied  profession  he  sees  everywhere.  The  routine  of  Stih 
bath  services,  of  domestic  worship,  and  of  social  Christian  intercooiMi 
may  all  proceed  like  clock-work,  and  it  seems  beyond  the  power  of  Mf 
man  or  of  any  company  of  men  to  give  greater  momentum  to  this  lai- 
chinery  of  religion  than  it  has  at  present.  You  cannot  accelerate  iti 
speed  :  you  cannot  increase  its  power:  you  cannot  multiply  its  effecti: 
it  keeps  its  regulated  time  and  pace,  and  it  neither  gains  upon  tba 
worldliness  of  the  age,  nor  gives  promise  of  ever  doing  more  than  it  h» 
done! 

In  a  word,  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  done  for  centuries,  Christi- 
anity is  far  enough  from  ever  becoming  universal.  The  church  is  iwt 
likely  soon  greatly  to  strengthen  her  stakes  at  home,  or  to  lengtheo  hff 
cords  abroad.  And  yet  the  eye  of  the  Christian,  contemplating  thii 
scene,  does  it  with  hope,  and  with  glowing  anticipation  of  the  thi^ 
that  are  to  be  hereafter.  How  is  this  ?  He  recognises  in  the  doctrin 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  power  adequate  to  effect  all  that  the  word  of  M 
promises — all  that  his  highest  hopes  can  embrace — all  that  hisns^ 
enlarged  desires  can  pray  for.  Yes,  this  is  the  doctrine  on  whidi  otf 
confidence  rests,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  em 
as  the  waters  do  the  sea.  This  is  the  doctrine  in  our  eye,  when  vt 
spread  forth  our  hands  to  heaven,  and  pray  in  the  words  before  ns,  uw 
in  "many  like  words," — "Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  tbit  thy 
people  may  rejoice  in  Thee!" 

Ah,  the  great  thing  is  to  get  people  to  feel  this,  and  to  act  upon  tw 
deep  conviction  of  what  they  need.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  minister asa 
a  few  of  his  people  to  be  able  heartily  to  utter  this  prayer.  Theci*** 
must  join  in  it.  If  the  church  be  in  a  torpid  state,  how  shall  it  be  so 
fiir  revived  as  to  breathe  out  this  petition  for  more  life  ?  I  hare  seii 
an  attempt  made  to  kindle  a  fire  with  chips  of  green  wood.  Fire  hif 
been  applied,  and  all  the  usual  means  of  raising  a  flame  resorted  to  ^ 
vain  I  The  wood  was  damp  and  would  not  bum !  And  so  it  so**' 
times  is  in  efforts  to  kindle  into  a  flame  of  life  and  seal  a  diivdi  oi 
Christ.  But,  saturated  with  the  damp  of  tiwWtness  and /brMo/i^ '| 
sends  out  only  a  volume  of  smoke,  and  even  that  soon  passes  ft**/' 
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,  ncihing  bot  the  mighty  power  of  God's  Spirit  can  inflame  men's 
rts.  But  when  that  fire  from  heaven  descends,  and  the  mass  yields 
its  power,  then  it  is  seen  what  God  can  do,  and  what  his  people 
mt  when  He  breathes  upon  them  !  Then  there  is  life  and  love,  and 
it  and  liberty! 

Ve  have  felt  again  and  again  while  preparing  to  bring  this  subject 
ire  yoQ,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  thorough 
gnMsiouB  revival  of  religion  among  us  is  our  own  unbelief  as  to  the 
lining  of  such  a  blessing.  We  may  not  regard  it  as  absolutely  im- 
able,  but  there  is  so  litUe  confidence — so  little  expectation  of  it,  that 
fer  for  it  freezes  on  the  lips,  and  our  aspirations  are  so  faint  as  to 
te  refusal.  We  do  not  invoke  the  Spirit  of  God  to  come  and  make 
things  new,  with  such  a  finith  as  honours,  and  accredits  the  divine 
nise  ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  not,  because  we  ask  not,  or,  because 
isk  amiss. 

'  I  am  wronging  any  of  my  brethren  in  stating  this,  as  the  case  with 
a,  they  will  forgive  me.  I  wish  it  were  not  too  much  the  case  with 
^f.  O  for  more  &ith  io  pray  for  faiih  t  0  for  more  of  the  spirit 
»Tayer,  to  enable  us  to  pray!  O  for  more  earnest  desire  for  the 
it  as  the  quickening  energy,  which  would  turn  all  our  work  into 
^work  of  faith,"  all  our  labour  into  the  ^'  labour  of  love,"  and  all 
patient  diligence  into  *Hhe  patience  of  hope," — hope  that  anticipates 
blessing,  and  is  prepared  to  give  U>  God  the  praise  of  His  own  mighty 
merciful  working ! 

^e  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  its  various  aspects, 
« to  recommend  it  to  your  judgments.  It  is  needful  to  convince 
understanding  in  order  to  afiect  the  heart."  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
re  prejudices  and  misconceptions  before  the  conscience  can  be  reached 
roused.  But  we  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  silence  objec- 
ts, and  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  yet  to  have  done 
hiug  in  securing  a  practical  movement  in  £Ebvour  of  the  great  object 
ided  for. 

^e  are  neither  disconcerted  nor  depressed  on  this  account ;  it  is  but 
ftt  we  knew  beforehand.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  human  means, 
I  it  is  implied  in  the  very  statements  we  have  been  making  in  refer- 
ee to  the  subject  of  discourse — the  revival  of  religion  in  an  individual 
il,  or  in  a  professing  community.  The  blessing  is  to  be  prayed  for, 
tlie  means  are  to  be  used — and  God  is  to  be  waited  upon  to  bestow 
)  grace  needed. 

With  this  view  these  reflections  are  submitted  to  your  consideration. 
6od  is  pleased  to  bless  them  to  your  souls,  so  as  to  give  a  new 
pnbe  to  your  spiritual  life,  they  may,  through  you — if  God  so  please 
spread  to  other  minds,—  and  so  the  effect  be  extended  and  prolonged 
'oaching  fttr  and  wide,  and  showing  how  God  can  work  by  feeble 
Btrumentality,  and  cause  the  streams  of  his  mercy  to  flow  in  channels 
kit  own  preparing,  and  so  to  Him  belongs  all  the  glory — and  to  Him 
^  be  all  the  praise,  world  without  end.     Amen. 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BIGOTRY. 

It  is  proverbiallj  clifficolt  to  find  and  keep  the  tnie  meftn  between  two 
extremes.  The  tendency  to  censorious  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  tinl 
to  unprincipled  laxity  on  the  other,  is  constantly  in  operatton,  and  ii 
deeply  injurious  to  the  interests  of  truth.  The  bigot  FirtnaUy  laji 
claim  to  infallibility,  and  anathematizes  all  who  cannot  pronounce  hb 
shibboleth.  He  identifies  his  own  interpretation  of  acriptnre  with  tJN 
dictates  of  revelation,  and  consequently  the  man  who  demurs  to  reem 
his  exposition  of  divine  truth  is  denounced  as  a  heretio.  The  latitidi- 
narian  again  talks  with  wonderful  calmness  of  the  finite  powen  of 
man,  and  of  the  infinity  of  truth.  He  descants  on  the  virtue  of  tbt 
charity  which  *^believeth  all  things,'*  and  abstains  from  condennii; 
palpable  error,  because  to  the  mind  of  the  errorist  his  views  embrace  mm 
of  the  manifold  phases  of  truth.  The  worst,  according  to  him,  that  oaa  bi 
said  of  an  advocate  of  error  is  that  he  h&s  mistaken  it  for  truth;  te 
it  is  truth  after  all  he  loves  and  holds,  for  the  instant  he  discovers  kii 
mistake,  he  abandons  the  false  tenet,  and  embraces  the  trae  1  MeiB* 
while,  the  victim  of  delusion  is  as  worthy  of  respect  and  esteem  as  kii 
more  fortunate  neit^hbour  who  has  lighted  upon  safer  ground. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  and  keeping  the  mean  between  blind  bigotiy 
and  undistinguishing  laxity,  arises  partly  from  an  intellectual  aai 
partly  from  a  moral  cause.  A  man  of  fixed  religious  principles^  wboit 
understanding  approves  of  certain  forms  of  sound  words,  and  wboN 
heart  embraces  them  as  inefiably  important,  cannot  easily  sympatbiie 
with  the  honestly  avowed  difficulties  of  an  inquiring  spirit.  To  bis 
the  whole,  if  not  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood,  is  at  leAst  support«d 
by  such  evidence  as  renders  it  truth  most  assuredly  believed.  Be 
knows  the  truth,  and  the  truth  has  set  him  free  from  distn^ 
doubt.  Being  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  satisfied  in  his  ovi 
beliefs,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  sympathise  with  one  whose  mind  is  • 
chaos  as  to  religious  convictions ;  who  cannot  reach  certain  ooneliisioDi) 
strive  as  he  may,  and  who  seems  driven  the  more  hopelessly  aoM4 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  the  more  anxiously  he  strives  to  avoid  thcBi 
and  to  steer  for  the  fair  havens  of  orthodoxy.  The  safe  and  settM 
believer,  securely  anchored,  and  no  longer  tossed  on  the  waves,  aiw 
driven  by  the  divers  winds  of  doctrine,  is  apt  to  blame  the  poor  bn^ 
feted  voyager,  instead  of  pitying  him.  Why  does  he  not  tun  for  tbs 
harbour  ?  why  does  he  prefer  the  storm  without  to  the  calm  witfcis  < 
Alas,  he  cannot  find  the  harbour  I  Adverse  winds  and  deloding  cf^ 
rents  keep  him  where,  although  still  afloat,  he  is  in  danger  of  AipwndE* 

The  latitudinarian  again  has  no  confidence  in  harbours  of  nttp^ 
all.  He  dreads  all  approaches  to  the  land,  and  suspects  fill  appeaiaa^ 
of  secure  anchorage  and  good  landing-places  as  only  lores  and  wf 
promises.  He  prefers  to  be  at  sea,  and  to  have  plenty  of  searfOoH J* 
all  he  cares  for.  Absurd  as  this  may  seem,  it  greatly  rescwMw  ^ 
state  of  mind  which  some  boast  of — as  if  indifference  to  tmUi,  aa^  ^ 
indulgence  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  were  to  be  coveted  and  gl^^^j*?* 

But  to  drop  the  figure,  we  suspect  that  the  bigot,  by  his  nnamisl* 
and  condemnatory  spirit,  helps  to  make  some  people  sceptios,  or  dn*^ 
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em  to  sheer  indifferenti?!!! ;  while,  on  his  part,  the  latitudinarian 
Dtribates,  by  his  oonteiupt  of  troth  and  principle,  to  drire  the  sincere 
mirer  of  troth  to  uncharitable  denunciations  of  his  neiprhbour's  laxity, 
oold  not  both  ptet  more  wisely  and  more  kindly  if  they  took  each 
ler  by  the  hand  and  tried  to  find  a  common  centre,  where  the  lover 
truth  might  show  her  beautiful  featnres  to  his  friend,  and  try  to  win 
D,  until  he  too  became  a  votary  of  troth  ? — the  latitudinarian  on  his 
rt|  by  hie  approach  to  the  common  ground  between  them,  might  at 
H  iettrn  to  respect  conscientious  conviction,  and  learn  that  there  is 
k  a  thing  as  settled  truth,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  happy  consciousness 
baving  found  it  ? 

[f  bigots  make  sceptics,  inquisitors  make  hjrpocrites.  If  a  man  is  to 
dialed  before  a  self^constituted  judge  of  orthodoxy,  and  tried  as  a 
ninal  according  to  the  Inquisitor-generars  standard  of  troth,  then 
ce-and-ease-loving  souls  will  succumb  to  the  tjrranny,  conceal  their 
rietions,  and  wait  for  better  times.  Another  class  of  persons,  less 
!M)sed  to  bow  to  authority  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  will  without 
smony  maintain  that  love  of  power  as  mudi  as  zeal  for  troth,  die- 
» the  sentences  that  issue  from  the  tribunal,  where  a  fallible  inter- 
ior of  inspired  troth  sits  as  at  once  the  accuser  and  the  judge  of  his 
tbrett. 

rfae  interests  of  troth  can  never  be  promoted  by  violating  the  sacred- 
8  of  moral  character.  False  accusations  and  unjust  condemnation 
It  sooner  or  later  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  fabricate  the 
)  and  pronounce  the  other ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that,  in 
I  present  condition  of  society,  there  are  always  abundance  of  people 
Anoourage  calumniators,  and  to  applaud  the  assassins  of  character. 
M  pitiful  to  see  a  man  so  steeped  in  bigotry,  that  he  rans  a-muck 
liost  every  man  who  is  not  a  bigot  like  himself ;  but  it  is  appalling 
contemplate  a  man  who  makes  capital  out  of  slander,  and  thrives 
m  falsehood.  The  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him  is  that  to 
b  reputation  is  his  calling,  and  he  finds  the  trade  profitable, 
^fter  so  expressing  himself,  the  writer  of  this  article  will  not  be  sus- 
ited  of  admiring  bigots,  or  being  friendly  to  inquisitors.  And  yet, 
truth  has  always  at  least  two  sides,  and  genemlly  more,  it  is  proper 
look  at  another  aspect  of  professed  zeal  for  truth.  That  profc8i<ed 
\  may  be  troe  zeal — zeal  with,  not  without,  knowledge,  zeal  de- 
Aded  in  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  zeal  which  the 
Nids  of  troth  would  be  recreant  to  her  interests  did  they  refuse  or 
ilhet  to  manifest.  When  ^  the  fJEiith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  *'  is 
ailed,  it  must  be  *^ contended  for;"  if  it  is  strenuously  assailed,  it 
nt  be  ^earnestly  **  contended  for;  if  the  troth  is  endangered  either 
tlM  timidity  of  friends  or  the  recklessness  of  foes,  danger  must  he 
teffully  incurred  for  its  rescue ;  nay,  it  must  he  contended  for  to  the 
ttk  The  spirit  in  which  the  vllifier  or  the  despiser  of  the  faith  i» 
bi  net  is  the  martyr  spirit.  No  one  is  worthy  to  take  up  arms  in 
w  holy  war,  who  is  not  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
B  inipngned  truth.  But  the  Christian  champion  is  as  meek  as  he  is 
^^  Nothing  is  further  from  his  spirit  than  bluster  and  bravado. 
*  i*  lather  like  David  with  his  sling  and  five  smooth  stones  picked  out 
^  brook  than  like  the  giant  boasting  of  his  own  strength,  or  like 
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Jehu  saying,  *  Come  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  The 
arrows  drawn  from  the  quiver  of  meekness  are  sharp  in  the  hewta  of 
the  King's  enemies. 

The  champions  of  truth  must  lay  their  accouni  with  all  manner  of 
evil  being  spoken  against  them  falsely  for  Christ's  name's  sake.  We 
know  of  none  but  the  Jesuits  who  have  systematically  resorted  to  IiIm 
accusation,  and  all  manner  of  shameless  mendacity,  for  the  purpose  ol 
blackening  the  character  of  opponents,  and  so  destroying  the  effect  of 
their  testimony  against  the  Order;  but  such  is  the  perverting  inflneDes 
of  the  odivm  theologicum^  that,  without  being  aware  of  it,  men  whs 
feel  that  the  truth  is  against  them  are  very  little  scrupulous  in  takiflg 
up  any  injurious  report  against  the  defenders  of  that  truth.  Of  eoins 
the  champions  of  truth  should  be  thoroughly  consistent.  Their  €k»)- 
acters  should  be  such  as  to  bear  the  closest  scrutiny ;  and  their  wlnls 
spirit  and  deportment  should  be  in  harmony  with  their  principlei  ui 
their  office.  But  it  is  possible  that  men  may  have  truth  on  their  side 
in  a  conflict  with  opponents,  while  personally  they  may  do  little  credit 
to  their  profession.  A  controversy  on  points  of  theology  is  not  to  U 
settled  by  weighing  the  personal  character  of  the  controvertiste.  It 
may  happen  that  error  may  be  defended  by  men  of  the  highest  abilitj 
and  of  the  purest  morals,  while  the  truth  may  have  unworthy  advo- 
cates. The  dispute  is  not  about  individual  character  and  pret^oBi 
but  about  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  duty.  If  bad  men  appear  y 
defenders  of  truth,  the  truth  is  truth  still,  and  they  are  bronght  nndsr 
double  condemnation  as  theoretically  upholding,  but  practically  dis- 
honouring and  denying  it.    - 

It  sometimes  requires  both  courage  and  address  to  grapple  with  smt 
and  show  it  in  its  true  colours,  for  the  favourers  of  error  often  find  it 
convenient  to  wear  a  mask.  They  assume  the  garb  and  air  of  loven 
of  the  truth.  They  speak  in  pompous  phrase  of  their  loyalty  to  soiod 
principle ;  they  resent  as  a  foul  outrage  the  slightest  expressioii  if 
doubt  of  their  orthodoxy ;  they  shelter  themselves  behind  great  nanoii 
they  are  skilful  in  the  use  of  equivoques ;  they  threaten  with  the  \A 
of  the  law  a  word  or  a  hint  that  may  be  construed  as  a  libel.  Thsj 
are  so  sensitive  on  the  score  of  their  virtue,  that  they  will  suffer  boI 
the  very  breath  of  suspicion  to  breathe  upon  it.  Perhaps  to  a  keen  ob- 
server this  very  sensitiveness  betrays  the  consciousness  that  all  is  not 
right ;  just  as  an  inflamed  limb  winces  at  a  touch,  whereas  a  sound  oos 
can  bear  a  blow  without  making  much  ado  about  it.  We  say,  then,  it 
requires  tact  and  skill  as  well  as  courage  to  drag  out  error  to  view,  to 
unmask  it,  and  strip  off  its  coverings  and  fair  shows.  Of  oouiae  tbs 
votary  of  error  who  is  so  dealt  with  will  resent  such  treatment;  ciB 
the  bold  man  who  exposes  him  bad  names;  and  with  the  air  of  a  iv* 
ferer  for  truth,  he  may  claim  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  tbs 
friends  of  justice,  humanity,  and  principle.  By  ail  means  let  tbs 
friends  he  so  appeals  to  examine  the  case  for  themselves.  If  he  aofti<i 
being  innocent,  let  his  persecutors  receive  their  due  reward;  batifbs 
prove  to  be  one  who  has  been  wearing  £ftlse  colours,  and  is  ao  eoes/ 
to  truth  in  the  guise  of  a  friend,  religion  and  humanity  too  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  brave  heart  that  nerved  the  strong  arm  thit  ^ 
away  the  mask. 
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Id  such  matters  it  is  Ligbly  important  to  distinguish  things  that 
iffer,  lest  we  condemn  the  righteous  and  acquit  the  wicked.  Let  us 
e?er  confound  the  honest  defence  of  truth,  and  the  vigorous  opposi- 
on  to  all  fiilsehood  and  error,  with  the  reckless  onslaught  of  the  man 
iio  is  more  the  bully  and  the  bigot  than  the  true  knight,  and  who 
niies  right  and  left  friend  and  foe,  more  to  show  his  own  prowess 
itn  to  defend  the  right.  Let  these  distinctions  then  be  borne  in 
iid. 

Id  religious  profession  there  is  the  bigot,  the  liberal,  and  the  lax :  in 
lUrch  connexion  there  is  the  sectarian,  the  catholic,  and  the  iudiffer- 
t:  in  moral  questions  there  is  the  scrupulous,  the  conscientious,  and 
B  ooprincipled.  Of  each  of  these  trios  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
iddle  term  expresses  the  true  mean,  flanked  by  two  extremes  of  error, 
r  thus  showing  how  the  Christian  liberality,  catholicity,  and  consci- 
tioQsnees  stand  related  to  certain  vices  whether  in  the  way  of  excess 
defect,  it  is  not  meant  that  each  class  always  stands  quite  separate 
d  distinct  from  the  rest.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  mutually 
tmected,  and  slide  one  into  another,  often  without  observation  or 
knowledgment.  It  is  thus  that  the  bigot  may  be  also  a  sectarian, 
d  by  his  affected  scrupulosity,  condemn  at  once  the  man  of  enlight- 
«d  conscience,  of  true  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  of  noble  and  liberal 
aring  towards  men  who  do  not  think  in  everything  as  he  does. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  some  men  who  claim  as  their  undoubted 
ght,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  quietly  ignore  the  right  of  other 
m  to  exercise  theirs.  This  is  the  very  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  is  as 
Murd  as  it  is  hateful.  It  is  not  bigotry  to  call  truth  truth,  and  to 
m  error  error,  or  to  maintain  the  one  and  oppose  the  other ;  but  he 
a  bigot  who  is  not  merely  wedded  to  his  own  forms  of  expressing 
nth,  but  who  condemns  and  vilifies  other  men,  who  prefer  their  uwn 
Kides  of  uttering  what  they  deem  truth.  He  assumes  that  no  one  has 
hj  right  to  hold  as  truth  what  he  has  not  stamped  with  his  seal  of 
ppro^tion ;  and  so  he  claims  to  have  his  opinions  made  the  measure 
i  orthodoxy,  and  his  phraseology  the  standard  by  which  all  men's 
iBguage  is  to  be  tried. 

Not  to  prolong  these  remarks,  we  observe  in  fine  that,  after  all, 
btte  is  truth  to  be  contended  for,  and  error  to  be  denounced :  that  it 
•  a  glorious  privilege  to  stand  up  for  the  right  amid  defection,  vacil- 
>tion,  and  disloyalty  to  God's  eternal  verity ;  but  that  he  ought  to 
ttTe  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  not  lift  up  his  soul  to  vanity 
^ho  would  touch  the  ark  of  6od*s  magnificent  and  holy  cause.  The 
^igot  and  the  temporiser,  the  boaster  and  the  buffoon ;  the  literary 
^K)t  and  the  base  hireling,  are  one  and  all  utterly  and  for  ever  dis- 
l^udified  to  move  tongue  or  pen  on  matters  so  sacred,  involving  in- 
^'osts  so  momentous. 


HINTS  TOWARDS  AN  ESSAY  ON  CHRISTIAN 

FORBEARANCE. 

^^OLB  which  have  at  various  times  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  on 
^  Qmon  of  certain  churches,  have  suggested  the  desirableness  of  hav- 
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ing  a  clear  and  well-defined  ezpoeition  of  the  doctrine  of  forbouiii< 
Could  we  but  ascertain  the  precise  conditions,  and  tnoe  ooi  the  lini 
of  forbearance,  we  should  easily  determine  whether  the  differeooei  I 
tween  divided  churches  are  such  as  render  their  union  inexpedient  < 
impracticable.  The  subject  is  of  still  wider  importance  than  thecii 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  papers  referred  to.  It  tonches  a  varietj  • 
practical  questions  affecting  our  social  Christianity ;  and  were  the  a 
tempt  sincerely  made  to  ascertain  how  far  our  diversities  of  sentijMi 
and  practice  really  justify  our  sectarian  divisions,  perhaps  the  rem 
might  be  that  some  parties  stand  in  fronted  <^positJon  to  eadi  oIIn 
without  any  sufficient  reason ;  and  that  they  ought  with  all  convsnia 
speed  to  change  their  relative  attitude,  and  henceforth 'strive  tog«tk 
for  the  £Eiith  of  the  gospel,  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  againrt  tk 
common  foe. 

In  what  follows  we  offer  nothing  more  than  a  few  brief  hints  on  tl 
subject.  If  they  serve  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  some  of  our  tim 
headed  and  catholic-hearted  brethren  to  the  question,  the  result  ibsj\ 
the  production  of  an  Essay  that  may  prove  a  standard  of  refento 
autl  an  end  of  controversy  on  Christian  forbearance. 

1.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  14th  chap,  of  Romans,  rektsdt 
the  forbearance  to  be  exercised  in  regard  to  ceremonial  obtdrvancUf  u 
restrictions. 

The  Jews  were  afraid  of  ^*  pollutions  of  idols,"  and  scmpled  to  W 
fellowship  with  Qentile  brethren  on  the  ground  of  their  undeanseflB. 

The  Gentiles  exercised  their  liberty,  and  refused  to  attend  to  (bj) 
and  months — to  fioetsand  feasts — to  meats  and  drinks,  as  the  Jews  dit 

The  Jews,  in  keeping  themselves  separate  from  the  Grentiles  ss  u 
clean*  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  law  was  still  in  force.  Tfa 
believing  Gentiles  refusing  to  observe  the  Jewish  ordinances  proceedi 
ou  the  assumption  that  these  were  not  binding  on  them. 

A  scrupulous  Jew  might  abstain  from  the  use  of  meat  entirelj,  i 
the  easiest  and  safest  way  of  escaping  the  danger  of  eating  that  wUe 
had  been  offered  to  an  idol, — a  thing  from  which  his  whole  soul  rerolIN 

2.  The  apostle  decides  the  matter  most  clearly.  Weak  and  teadi 
consciences  were  to  be  respected.  Conscientious  scruplee  were  to  li 
treated  not  with  disdain  and  contempt,  but  with  affectionate  conssn 
lest  they  should  be  wounded  or  offended. 

On  the  other  hand,  scrupulous  brethren  were  not  harahly  to  concleii 
thotfe  who  could  exercise  their  Christian  liberty  in  meats  and  drisfc 
with  a  good  conscience.  The  weak  were  not  to  judge  the  strong* 
if  they  were  breaking  a  divine  law,  because  they  could  not  and  woii 
not  make  the  conscience  of  another  man  their  standard. 

3.  In  regard  to  difference  of  sentiment  on  points  of  importait  doc 
trine,  the  apostolical  decisions  were  given  forth  in  a  di&renttox 
Here  there  was  less  scope  for  diversity  of  opinion,  because  the  ff^ 
facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation  were  plain  and  palpable.  No  tsiA 
latitude  of  interpretation  was  admissible  in  regard,  for  instaneSi  to  tlK 
ground  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  as  might  be  allowed  io  i^ 
ference  to  the  observance  of  festival  days,  or  the  restriction  to  food  « 
herbs.  Thus  the  apostle  Paul  condemned  the  error  in  lesgaid  to  ve 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  some  said  was  past  alrwif*   ^ 
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holing  of  this  was  no  matter  of  forbearance,  for  it  overthrew  the  faith 
)f  t^pM  who  held  it,  2  Tim.  ii.  18. 

Thus  too^  in  regard  to  the  law  of  circumcision.  Some  made  it  an 
KMBtial  to  salvation.  This  was  not  to  be  tolerated  for  an  hour — vide 
Jtl  vi.  13,  Ac 

Thips  too^  in  regard  to  Christ  having  come  in  the  flesh.  Those  who 
leniedor  explained  away  this  were  to  be  treated  as  antichrists — 1  John 

Id  like  manner  all  teaching  that  broke  down  moral  distinctions, 
iBkted  Tice,  or  made  the  ]aw  of  God  of  none  eflect,  waa  denounced 
I  Use  doctrine,  and  the  teachers  were  to  be  treated  as  deceivers  of  the 
M)de  and  the  enemies  of  Christ.  See  the  address  to  the  church  in 
bjitira,  where  Jezebejl  taught  the^  people  to  commit  fornication, — 
}T.  iiL  20, — and  many  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  where 
9e  teachers  and  their  followers  are  described  and  condemned. 
Those  abo  who  fell  into  error  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  justifi- 
tion  and  collateral  points  are  described  in  Romans  ii.  and  following 
ipters  as  to  be  shunned  and  opposed. 

Id  a  wordy  error  in  matters  of  revealed  truth  relating  to  the  way  of 
ration,  and  the  nature  and  effects  of  salvation,  is  clearly  beyond  the 
Bge  of  forbearance.  Points  of  objective  truth  less  clearly  revealed, 
of  a  non-essential  character,  may  be  made  matters  of  forbearance ; 
d  questions  of  subjective  truth,  or  the  influence  of  truth  in  forming 
d  influencing  the  characters  of  professed  recipients  of  it,  may  occasion 
Serences  of  opinion  not  inpompatible  with  confidence,  and  therefore 
t  forbidding  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  the  exercise 
mutual  forbearance. 

Such  views  conduct  us  to  some  obvious  conclusions,  which  may  be 
iefiy  stated  in  the  form  of  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  Unity  of  sentiment  is  desirable  in  all  points  of  religious  fiaith  and 
ictice — in  the  small  ajs  well  as  in  the  great. 

2.  In  matters  not  affecting  essential  points  of  Christian  practice^ 
ferences  are  to  be  borne  with. 

3.  In  matters  not  involving  the  denial  of  essential  doctrines  of  re- 
aled  truth,  or  not  amounting  to  '^  deadly  error,"  forbearance  ought 
be  exercised. 

What  these  matters  are  is  open  to  discussion, — and  here  two  opposite 
DdeDcies  are  to  be  carefully  shunned.  Ist.  The  tendency  to  decry 
9^  as  if  it  mattered  not  what  a  man  believed,  provided  he  was  im- 
'6d  with  a  deep  Christian  spirit,  and  sought  God  as  his  chief  good. 
I*  The  tendency  to  exalt  orthodoxy  at  the  expense  of  practical 
iriitianity. 

This  might  give  opportunity  to  consider  the  use  and  abuse  of  creeds, 
d  the  relation  of  the  credenda  to  the  agenda  of  Christianity. 

4.  Doctrinal  differences  render  close  and  intimate  fellowship  inex- 
dient  or  impracticable — as  leading  to  contentions — reservations — 
^nt  of  confidence — alienation  of  affection — confusion  and  every  evil 
^fk.  The  peace  and  welfiure  of  the  church  re4|uire  such  discordant 
^nients  to  keep  asunder. — Better  live  and  labour  apart  than  force  a 
lion  without  love. 

ii*  Absolute  unanimity  is  not  necessary  to  Christian  union.  Had 
^^  flight  difference  of  opinion  warranted  separation,  what  had  been 
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the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  forbearance,"  or  what  scope  would 
been  found  for  its  exercise  ?     If  forbearance  be  a  Christiao  dntj, 
there  are  differences  among  Christians  to  be  mutually  tolerated. 

6.  Whatever  differences  existing  between  divided  ohardies  whit 
not  amount  to  a  justification  of  their  disunion,  do  not  warrant  theii 
tinning  disunited.  In  other  words,  if  their  having  become  divid 
first  was  wrong,  their  remaining  so  is  also  wrong. 

7.  The  opinion  of  the  one  party  that  the  other  had  acted  wro 
a  certain  case,  does  not  warrant  that  first  party  to  demand  tha 
second  should  acknowledge  it  had  acted  wrong.  To  demand  sue 
knowledgment  as  the  condition  of  reconciliation  is  unjust  and  unre 
able.  It  is  only  matter  of  opinion  on  the  one  side  against  an  op] 
opinion  on  the  other.  Why  should  not  the  holding  of  these  difl 
opinions,  in  which  the  interested  parties  may  not  be  qnite  impart 
£ur  judges,  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  matter  of  forbearance  ? 

In  questions  of  forbearance  it  may  happen  that  one  of  the  p 
interested  may  have  to  exercise  that  virtue  towards  the  other ;  : 
instance,  when  a  person  holding  views  different  from  those  of  8om< 
tain  church  seeks  admission  to  its  fellowship.  But  even  in  this 
the  individual  man  has  to  forbear  with  the  brethren,  whose  fello' 
he  enters,  on  the  points  wherein  he  and  they  differ.  Generally, 
ever,  the  forbearance  is,  or  ought  to  be,  mutual.  This  is  some 
forgotten,  and  accordingly  one  side  may  assume  airs  towards  the 
altogether  unwarranted.  Among  Christians  in  their  social  an 
ments,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  one  party  tolerating  another.  A  cb 
man  has  no  more  right  to  extend  toleration  to  a  dissenter,  than  ; 
senter  has  to  extend  toleration  to  a  churchman.  Among  Chrii 
there  ought  to  be  true  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity ;  but  the  I 
must  not  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  others.  Liberty  to  send  my  ( 
to  feed  on  my  brother's  meadow  is  not  liberty  but  lawless  license, 
equality  must  be  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  church,  and  in  the  < 
the  law — equal  rights; — equal  duties; — equal  immunities.  The 
brother  having  as  much  privilege  and  equity  as  the  brother  of  lo' 
gree,  and  no  more.  Equality  of  property  is  a  monstrous  and  imp 
cable  injustice,  which  would  be  a  tax  upon  goodness,  and  a  bw 
profligacy,  vice,  and  idleness. 

The  fraternity  must  be  that  which  Christianity  teaches.  Mc 
brothers  as  the  children  of  one  Father ;  and  if  any  brother  walk 
orderly,  he  disgraces  the  family,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  is  rather  a  digression  from  the  subject  of  forbearance,  on  i 
we  proposed  to  throw  out  a  few  hints,  but  as  a  part  of  oar  i 
Christianity,  the  duties  connected  with  forbearance  branch  oat  in  va 
directions,  touching  fidelity  and  honest  rebuke  on  the  one  hand, 
charity,  which  ^^  believeth  all  things,"  on  the  other* 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PUBLIC  OFFENCES  BY  i 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib,— The  few  hints  I  subjoin  on  the  subject  indieitod  abof*' 
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t  nerit  the  name  of  a  paper,  but  thej  are  offered  as  a  small  coDtribu- 

B  towards  one. 

1ft.  When  a  church  has  to  deal  with  a  ptthlic  qfence^  the  first  step  to 

taken  is  obviously  to  institute  an  investiji^tioD  of  the  facts  of  the 

e.     This  must  be  done  by  the  church  appointing  two  or  more  bre- 

en  to  examine  and  report.     A  personal  offence,  such  as  that  referred 

ID  Matt,  xviii.  15,  when  private  dealing  fails,  and  it  is  brought  be- 

e  the  church,  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principle  as  one  the 

ireh  takes  up  as  a  public  scandal,  requiring  instant  discipline. 

M.  When  the  matter  is  so  reported,  the  f)astor  should  be  able  at 

m  to  point  out  to  the  church  the  law  of  Christ's  house  applicable  to 

aad  the  church  should  then,  in  obedience  to  that  law,  proceed  ac- 
xlin^y.  If  it  be  a  case  requiring  exclusion  from  the  fellowship,  that 
emn  step  should  be  taken  without  hesitation.  The  church  has  do 
loretionary  power  in  the  matter.  It  must  put  in  execution  the  will 
the  Great  Lawgiver  and  Head  of  the  church,  or  incur  the  guilt  of 
Ifthedience. 

3d.  If  the  case  be  of  a  less  criminal  nature,  but  yet  one  deserving 
Hure  or  rebuke,  the  course  is  equally  plain.  If  the  offender  refuses 
submit  to  the  sentence,  this  gives  a  new  feature  to  his  case,  and  he 
thsQ  to  be  dealt  with  as  one  who  will  not  hear  the  church.  Exdu- 
m  is  inevitable. 

4th.  When  an  offender,  guilty  of  a  sin  meriting  exclusion  from  the 
uuAj  professes  repentance,  that  circumstance  ought  not,  except  in 
MM  very  peculiar  case,  to  screen  him  from  the  penalty  of  his  trans- 
iwion.  Were  a  profession  of  repentance,  made  instantly  upon  de- 
letion and  conviction,  to  be  taken  as  sufficient  to  bar  the  execution  of 
be  diurch's  sentence,  there  might  be  no  such  thing  as  excommunica- 
m  at  all.  Were  one  accused  of  adultery,  or  drunkenness,  or  dis- 
maity,  to  say,  when  brought  before  the  church,  ^^  I  am  guilty,  but  I 
Ipint;*'  ought  that  to  sist  procedure?     We  trow  not.     Especially  in 

Cof  long-continued  and  habitual  sin,  confidence  of  sincerity  cannot 
ioe  spring  up :  there  should  be  fmits  meet  for  repentance,  and  it 
ttiM  time  for  such  fruits  to  grow. 

5tL  Before  any  case  is  brought  before  a  church,  either  as  one  to  be 
hrsitigated,  or  to  be  reported  and  decided  upon,  the  pastor  should  have 
viD  studied  it,  and  must  be  able  plainly  to  point  out  to  the  church  the 
hv  of  Christ  applicable  to  it ;  and  the  church  should,  moreover,  be 
v«U  instructed  in  this,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn  the  will  of 
(Arist  in  any  such  matter  according  to  the  directions  of  the  word — the 
Christian  Statute  Book — and  put  the  law  in  execution.  The  pastor 
^61,  but  it  is  not  by  his  own  authority ;  he  simply  teaches  the  will  of 
As  Master,  and  commands  the  people  to  obey ;  and  when  they  do 
^y,  they  obey  God  and  not  man. 

6th.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  illustrate  this  by  supposed 
^^Mes.  These  are  so  diversified  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  compre- 
•^eiaive  view  of  them  all.  Each  case  has  its  own  individual  peculiari- 
^^  and  must  be  judged  by  itself.  This  forms  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
^^^Uies,  not  merely  of  young,  but  also  of  aged  and  experienced  pastors. 
^Qd  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  prayerful  study  of  the  law  of  the  king- 
doQi^ — imj^  looking  up  for  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  exercise  all 

Kiw  Ssuas.— Vol.  VIII.  t 
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the  patient  attention,  and  calm  sorntiny,  and  unbiased  judgment,  the 
case  may  demand. — I  am,  Sib, 

Yours,  &C. 

Quid  hoh  Quia. 


MINISTERIAL  TRAINING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CONGBEOATIONAL  MAOAZDIB. 

Dear  Sib, — For  some  time  past  the  attention  of  many  of  the  friendt 
of  our  Theological  Hall  has  been  turned  to  the  subject  of  ministeriil 
training,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  some  ohaiigt 
in  the  course  of  education  which  is  presently  pursued  by  the  yoHf 
brethren  who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  amongst  w  ii' 
desirable,  and  should  be  effected  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  TW! 
present  system  has  its  advantages;  but  the  disadvantages  whidi  ii!: 
necessarily  entails  are  so  great,  that  a  change  is  required ;  and  I  hx^, 
that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  committee  and  supporters  of  tU] 
Hall  will  adopt  measures  for  bringing  it  about. 

The  course  of  education  as  generally  pursued  at  present,  is  briefly 
follows : — A  young  man,  a  member  of  one  of  our  churches  of  two  yaiii 
standing,  or  upwards,  and  who  is  recommended  by  the  brethren  witkj 
whom  he  is  connected  in  church-fellowship,  as  one  who,  in  their  jod;*' 
nient,  is  possessed  of  piety  and  talents  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  Hfi 
ministry,  applies  |to  the 'Hall  committee  to  be  admitted  asastodeiL 
Should  the  committee,  on  examination,  be  satisfied  with  bis  qualifiop 
tious,  he  is  received  on  probation  for  three  months ;  and,  at  the  dot 
of  that  period,  should  the  report  of  the  Professors  regarding  him  W. 
favourable,  he  is  admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  Institution.  ShoiM 
his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  be  such  as  to  fit  him  for  eoromeiMnf  j 
his  studies  in  the  University,  he  is  entered  as  a  student  in  the  BumaKHf^ 
and  Cheek  classes.  His  course  of  Theological  training  in  the  Hall  btgU' 
at  the  same  time;  and  the  tttfo  courses  of  ttudy  require  to  be  pursued  te* 
ing  the  same  session.  In  the  second  year,  the  student  enters  theMCOi' 
Greek  and  Logic  classes  at  the  University,  and  continues  his  Theologiol 
studies  at  the  Hall.  Afathematics  and  Moral  Philosophy  engage  M 
student's  attention  during  the  third  year  of  his  College  course,  wlA 
attendance  at  the  Hall  is  still  required.  In  the  fourth  year,  in  whiiifc 
his  curriculum  at  both  College  and  Hall  usually  closes,  he  has  ilTotwW 
Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  to  attend  to  at  the  University,  and  8oa* 
departments  of  Theology  under  our  own  Professors. 

Now,  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  College  life,  reqoiref  ts 
be  told  that  this  work,  year  after  year,  is  too  great  for  any  young  ■» 
to  undertake,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  do  undertake  nn 
an  amount  of  work  to  do  it  well.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  M 
courses  of  study  are  prosecuted  at  the  same  time,  the  one  or  the  <Aer 
must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  neglected.  Some  students  will  fpft  v* 
[^reference  to  literature  and  philosophy,  and  will  labour  hard  to  oeesKT 
a  respectable  position  in  the  University;  and  others  will  derofte  tk*^ 
chief  attention  to  theology.    The  former  will  become  reepectablesob^B"' 
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bat  ill-furTiidlied  theolo^^ians ;  the  latter  may  become  good  theologians, 
bat  tbey  will  close  their  curriculum  with  a  defective  soholarehip.     Some 
ardent  yoaths  have  made  the  attempt  to  pursue  hoth  courses  at  once, 
bat  tbey  have  sank  under  the  pressure.     That  this  is  a  true  represen- 
tmtion  of  the  case,  will  hot  be  questioned  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
witb  tbe  working  of  our  present  system.     Indeed,  I  am  not  acquainted 
witb  a  single  pastor  whose  literary  and  theological  studies  were  prose- 
cuted at  the  same  time,  who  has  not  expressed  himself  as  favourable  to 
a  change. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?     How  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?     The 
Cfiealties  in  the  way  are  not  so  formidable  as  may  at  first  sight  appear; 
^iff  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  the  matter  be  thoroughly  examined,  the  diffi- 
culties will  be  found  to  be  more  imaginary  than  real. 

H  is  extremely  desirable,  indeed  indispensable,  that  a  student  should 

completed,  or  nearly  completed,  his  University  curriculum  before 

«£.  ^^^meneing  his  studies  in  the  Theological  Hall.     There  can  be  no  ob- 

to  his  entering  the  Hall  at  the  beginning  of  his  fourth  year  at 

Bge,  for  by  that  time  his  mind  will  be  trained  to  study.     But  the 

^on  is,  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  succession  of  young  men  for  the 

who  shall  have  completed,  or  nearly  completed,  their  studies  at 

University,  as  the  greater  proportion  of  those  who  are  received  at 

It  require  pecuniary  assistance  during  their  course  of  training  ? 

Figlit  not  this  difficulty  be  obviated  by  adopting  some  such  plan  as  the 

"  uring  ?— 

1.  Let  the  pastors  of  our  churches  who  have  young  men  connected 

*itli  them  in  fellowship,  of  piety  and  talent,  that  express  a  desire  to 

in  the  ministerial  work,  encourage  them  to  proceed  direct  to  one 

the  Universities,  should  they  have  the  means  of  defraying  the  nece«- 

expenses.     At  the  close  of  their  curriculum  at  College,  or  at  the, 

lencement  of  their  fourth  year,  these  young  brethren  should  apply 

i(he  Hall  committee,  to  be  enrolled  as  theoloirical  students.     A  few 

followe<i  this  course  under  the  present  system ;  and  this  course 

it  be  followed  by  all  in  future  who  are  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of 

r  education. 

1  Let  Bursaries  or  Scholarships  be  established  for  the  sake  of  those 

'*lo  require  to  be  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.     These 

^ight  be  of  two  kinds.     Some  time  ago,  a  gentleman,  who  is  an  office- 

^ctrer  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the 

"  "C  ^'^tion  of  our  ministry,  offered  the  handsome  sum  of  £500  for  the 

Establishment  of  a  scholarship  in  connection  with  the  Hall,  on  the  un- 

^l^ntanding  that  £1,000  additional  should  be  raised  for  the  same  object. 

In  this  way,  three  scholarships,  at  least,  might  be  founded.     And  I  am 

P««tuuled  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  £1,000  for  this  purpose, 

^«re  the  matter  fairly  brought  before  the  attention  of  our  wealthy 

^'^ren.     These  scholarships  might  be  called  after  the  names  of  the 

b«ie?olent  donors.     Then  there  might  be  the  Halt  Scholarships.     Let 

*  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution — say  £100  or  £150  annually 

^be  appropriated  for  this  purpose.     The  scholarships  should  be  con- 

^^fred,  of  course,  on  those  only  who  are  deemed  eligible  for  admission 

^  ^  Institution.     Those  young  men  would  be  under  the  superintend- 

^^  of  tbe  committee  of  the  Hall  while  prosecutinir  their  studies  at  the 
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University,  and  at  the  oommencement  of  tbe  fourth  year  of  their  C 
course,  they  would  be  admitted  into  the  Hall  as  Theolo^oal  sta 
Two  sessions  at  the  Hall  would  oomplete  their  course. 

Should  the  system  of  scholarships  be  adopted,  it  will  be  of  ver^ 
importance,  that  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
subjected  to  an  examination  at  the  close  of  each  session.  An  exan 
committee  might  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  by  the  committee  • 
HaU. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  those  students  to  make  of  them 
for  three  sessions  during  the  period  of  the  College  recess,  which  e: 
from  the  middle  of  April  till  the  beginning  of  Norember?  The 
logical  students  will  generally  be  engaged  in  preaching  dnrin 
recess  between  their  fourth  and  fifth  year ;  and  those  who  hare 
attending  classes  in  the  University,  must  endeavour  to  follow  tbe 
which  is  pursued  by  students  belonging  to  the  other  denomin 
around  us.  Some  return  to  their  homes,  and  spend  their  time  in  i 
to  prepare  them  for  the  work  of  the  next  session.  Others  find  en 
ment  in  teaching.  And  a  few  return  to  the  calling  which  they  ha 
1  am  satisfied  that  our  students  will  cheerfully  follow  the  exam 
their  brethren  of  other  communions ;  and  will  gladly  avail  then 
of  the  plan  of  scholarships  in  preference  to  the  mode  in  which  th 
sustained  under  the  present  system. — Yours,  d^;., 

V.  D. 


CHURCH  PURITY. 

The  present  state  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  practices  of  its 
bers,  present,  even  to  the  outward  cursory  observer,  much  that 
consistent  and  irreconcilable  with  its  doctrinal  professions. 

Men  are  now  accnstomed  to  think,  that  connexion  with  the 
church  is  all  that  is  required  from  them  as  professing  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  a  mere  unintelligent  assent  to  its  principles,  all  that 
cessary  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  salvai 
their  own  immortal  souls, — they  are  prone  to  think,  that  by  a 
formal  observance  of  its  ordinances,  and  a  drowsy  participation  in 
they  are  fulfilling  all  that  is  incumbent  on  them,  and  ignorantly 
(if  they  think  at  all,)  that  UvU  is  ^*  working  out  their  own  salvi 
And  it  is  most  lamentable  to  know,  that  the  church  is  in  a  great  m 
satisfied  with  this  hollow  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  those  wb< 
such  a  superficial  view  of  its  requirements.  If  we  look  around 
churches  do  we  not  see  many  professed  followers  of  the  Lord 
Christ,  who  are  yet  living  in  open  violation  of  his  holy  law,— 
Achaus  in  the  house  of  God,  who  are  greedy  of  this  world's  wealtl 
strain  every  nerve  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  without  any  longic 
sire  for  the  more  endnring  riches,  and  the  inoormptible  crown  ^ 
will  be  awarded  to  those  who  have  ^^  kept  the  faith." 

Is  it  not  a  lamentable  fiMt,  that  the  church  of  Christ  is,  as  it  ▼< 
house  of  refuge  for  many  who  care  not  to  cultivate  in  their  1| 
that  piety  and  godliness  which  alone  should  charaoteriie  their  IJ 
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Minj  there  are  wLo  enrol  their  namee  as  church  members  for  mercenary 
purposes, — ^some,  because  religion  is  fashionable, — others  from  a  desire 
to  stand  well  with  the  world,  and  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured  by  those 
^rffh  whom  they  associate, — while  every  disclosure  of  this  nature  clearly 
ttttifies  that  such  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter. 

Worldly  men  naturally  enough  demand  from  Christians  real  holi- 
feen  and  purity  of  life,  and  each  deviation  from  this  standard  is  at- 
tributed as  readily  to  insufficiency  of  their  religion,  as  to  hypocrisy  oh 
tiie  part  of  its  professors.  By  such  conduct  the  sphere  of  its  influence 
ii  greatly  contracted,  while  even  that  wherein  it  is  permitted  to  lict  is 
luated  by  the  like  impurities.  Now  we  know,  or  at  least  we  ought  to 
how,  the  requirements  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  mugt  be  pure, — no- 
tUng  vile  or  contaminating  must  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  enter. 
**If  ye  offend  in  cne  point,  ye  are  guilty  of  all."  This  verdict  demands 
km  us  the  most  serious  attention,  and  much  more  rigorous  measures, 
b  order  to  prevent  its  infringement.  Christ  said  to  his  disciples  of 
U,  **  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  Does  that  light  bum  in  us  with 
k  same  brightness  that  it  did  in  them  ?  Is  it  not  dimmed  and  clouded 
^  evil  passions,  impure  thoughts,  or  secret  sins  ?  Are  we  ^*  jealous 
»ter  ourselves  with  a  godly  jealousy," — striving,  by  personal  piety  and 
Mirity  of  life,  to  present  the  church  "as  a  chaste  virgin  unto  Christ?" 
[f  such  were  the  case,  there  would  be  less  cause  for  the  worldly  man  to 
x>iDt  with  derision  to  the  inconsistencies  of  professing  Christians. 

It  would  be  well  if  God's  people  would  reconsider  the  principle  on 
which  they  act,  before  admitting  others  to  that  highest  privilege  in 
which  they  can  engage,  viz.,  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  grievous  to  con- 
fess, that  some  are  willing  to  forego  this  purifying  process,  in  order 
that  their  pews  may  be  filled  and  their  church-roll  increased.  Is  this 
Bot  a  glaring  and  monstrous  perversion  of  Christian  doctrine  ?  Who 
ihould  sit  down  to  that  solemn  feast  ?  Who  should  engage  in  the  holy 
ordinances  of  the  sanctuary  ?  Who  should  be  united  to  the  church  on 
•rth,  but  those  whom  we  have  good  reason  to  suppose  will  belong  to 
^  &mily  above  ?  Will  it  do  to  admit  all  who  apply  for  such  com- 
tonion  ?  Surely  it  ought  not  so  to  be.  See  how  zealous  the  great 
>po8tle  to  the  Gentiles  was,  that  he  might  purge  and  purify  the  church 
<if  Christ,  with  whose  care  he  was  intrusted;  and,  if  we  would  imitate 
the  example  he  has  given,  and  fulfil  our  Lord's  commands,  we  must 
luuntain  its  purity;  for  in  this,  its  dignity  and  honour  are  necessarily 
lOTolyed.  It  is  not  of  the  world,  though  in  it ;  and  we  must,  as  re- 
sponsible agents,  be  jealous  of  those  interests  committed  to  our  care, 
•Jid  see  that  in  this  important  particular  we  "  walk  worthy  of  the  voca- 
tion wherewith  we  are  called." 

J.  S.  iv. 


DR.  DAVIDSON  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  OONGREGATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

^'Ufi  Sib, — I  resume  my  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  cbuecb,  as 
^iitained  in  your  number  for  August.     It  was  there  observed,  that 
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moderu  CoDgregationalists  frequently  fail  to  realize  the  relation  Wwixt 
the  universal  church  and  the  various  communities  which  make  up  the 
visible  church.    A  congregational  church,  from  its  peculiar  constifcatioi 
and  circumstances,  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  this  relation,  oral  least  to  Iom 
sight  of  it  as  it  ought  to  be  seen;  and  to  suppose  that  the  oommunitj 
is  all-sufficient  in  the  exercise  of  its  self- regulative  powers.    Not  bitj 
that  there  may  be  a  confession  in  words  of  absolute  dependence  q] 
Christ,  though  in  practice  this  is  disregarded.     But  it  need  not  be  shoi 
that  a  principle  is  nothing  without  an  earnest  and  practical  belief  in  il 
truth  and  applicability.     What,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  the  chvKkj 
universal  ?    Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  filU 
with  compassion  to  a  world  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  a  world  ovffi 
the  whole  of  which  the  dark  sceptre  of  Satan  was  extended,  descended 
to  raise  the  dead, — to  raise  up  a  standard  of  revolt  for  the  enslsfei 
He  himself  was  not  only  a  propitiation  for  sin.  He  was  also  the  fink- 
born  of  an  emancipated  and  free  race.     Of  this  race  He  is  the  Capuiii' 
the  Leader,  the  King.     He  frees  them  from  the  oppression  of  sin  ill 
the  slavery  of  Satan    that  they  may  become  His  willing  subjedil 
Abundant  proof  is  afforded  in  the  words  of  Jesus  and  His  apostle^j 
that  the  power  which  conquers  sin  in  the  heart  of  man  is  divine^ 
and  proceeds  alone  from  Him  who  is  the  Founder  and  Head  of  tbf 
Church.    *^  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."    ^^  Yon  hath  He  quickenai 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."    ^^  The  life  which  I  now  live  ii 
the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  give  ! 
himself  for  me."     "Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory."     **Forweiw 
his  workmanship,  ('x-oiufcx)  created  in  Christ  Jesus  nnto  (for  the  purpose  ; 
of)  good  works."   Such  phrases  had  a  living  power  in  the  mind  of  Bull . 
and  they  conduced  greatly  to  the  production  of  that  implicit  trasi  Hi 
his  Saviour  which  bore  him  up  amid  so  many  distresses.     Would  tkt 
the  same  spirit  still  prevailed  in  the  churches. 

The  relation  betwixt  Jesus  Christ  and  His  followers  is  also  oftei 
likened  to  military  subordination,  which  we  know  to  be  the  strietert 
and  most  despotic.  "  Thou,  Timothy,  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldiir 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith."  We  see  this  idet  d 
Christian  military  devotion  perverted  in  the  institution  of  the  SodeCf 
of  Jesus  which  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  povff  > 
by  which  spiritual  changes  are  brought  about,  the  inflnence  of  the  Ho(f 
Spirit,  this  goes  also  to  show  the  entire  dependence  of  the  believer  up(i 
Christ  for  all  things. 

These  principles  are  trite  enough,  but  they  require  to  be  ennmen^ 
in  order  to  present  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  invisible  church  is  thus  a  great  divine  organization,  all  powerof 
which  is  committed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  He  is  t^ 
sole,  absolute,  and  rightful  head.  From  Him  emanates  all  power  ib^ 
authority.  This  kingdom  is,  however,  not  of  this  worlds  and  it  fOi^ 
nevertheless  assume  a  visible,  tangible  form,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  n^ 
sion.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  first  question  which  presents  l^ 
in  any  such  endeavour  to  realize  actually  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ^ 
earth,  is,  who  are  to  be  the  depositary  or  depositaries  of  this  power' 
Is  it  to  be  committed  to  one  bishop  or  pope,  or  to  several,  or  to  tlie 
whole  church?  "   Others  would  have  it  intrusted  to  the  civil  wMgu^^ 
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bieh  b  indeed  the  case  virtually  in  all  establisbiuenta.  The  answer 
oat  generally  received  is,  that  the  whole  church  is  the  depositary  of 
hrist'fl  power,  so  far  as  it  is  deputed  to  human  hands.  This  is  main- 
ined  even  by  Roman  Catholics,  when  they  assert  that  the  authority 
'  general  councils  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Pope,  but  they  err  from 
le  rightfol  principle  when  they  look  upon  them  as  only  to  be  made  up 
'  aedesiastics.  The  same  principle  is  recognised  more  or  less  by  the 
Bgliean  church,  by  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists.  But  while 
XMrally  the  whole  church  is  admitted  to  be  the  depositary  of  Christ's 
nreming  power,  so  far  as  this  is  deputed, — various  differences  obtain 
I  to  (he  person  or  persons  by  whom  this  power  is  to  be  exercised.  The 
flSsrent  churches  of  Christendom,  so  fieir  as  their  organization  is  con- 
med,  are  based  upon  various  distributions  of  this  supreme  power 
hieh  is  derived  from  the  great  Head  of  the  church.  Roman  Catholics 
ve  it  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  hence  a  Papacy.  Episcopalians 
nmit  it  to  a  number  of  Bishops,  Presbyterians  to  a  representative  as- 
mbly,  while  amongst  ourselves  it  is  divided  among  the  various  in- 
ividoal  communities  called  churches.  This  last  we  think  to  be  the 
Mi  scriptural,  as  well  as  the  best  calculated  to  guard  against  that 
ilive  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  abuse  power  when  entrusted 
itkit. 

Bat  in  every  case,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  exercise  <»f 
bii  power  by  human  beings  is  but  provisional,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
nded  by  them  as  a  solemn  trust  committed  to  their  charge.  Christ 
loei  not  say,  **  The  power  is  yours,"  but,  "  Occupy  till  I  come."  Were 
vhriat  again  to  return  to  earth  in  His  bodily  form,  all  power  must  of 
leeessity  revert  to  Him;  and  all  officers  of  the  church  would  be  sent 
tut  by  Him  as  the  Apostles  were  of  old.  Were  the  dream  of  the 
DiUenarians  to  be  fulfilled,  Jesus  would  become  the  absolute  and  right- 
U  King  of  the  whole  world ;  in  whom  all  spiritual  and  temporal 
Mtkority  would  alike  centre. 

Constitutionalism,  which  is  needful  at  present  as  a  check  upon  man  s 
iMpotio  and  oppressive  tendencies,  would  then  be  unneeded.  But 
vkat  forms  especially  the  aim  of  the  present  paper,  is  to  show  that  the 
pswers  and  privileges  of  church  membership  are  not  a  possession  based 
tpOD  natural  right,  but  upon  provisional  expediency.  Let  them  be  so 
^.  It  is  surely  very  different  for  us  to  regard  these  powers  as  our 
own,  or  as  Christ's,  given  to  be  exercised  as  His,  under  a  solemn  sense 
^  their  awful  responsibility.  Now,  1  mean  to  say  that  these  powers 
ve  Dot  generally  so  exercised  iu  our  churches.  There  is  frequently  a 
'obaptism  of  caprice,  by  the  name  of  principle.  There  is  respect  for 
^^;  and  what  is  still  worse,  there  is  frequently  to  be  seen  among  the 
iitsmbera  of  our  churches  that  grim  obstinacy, — that  determination  never 
^  yield  the  point, — which,  while  it  sometimes  ennobles  our  Scottish 
^^otion  to  truth,  more  frequently  disgraces  our  adherence  to  error. 
^Qoh  of  the  evil  no  doubt  arises  from  the  peculiar  position  we  occupy 
^  ft  denomination  in  relation  to  the  other  bodies  with  which  we  are 
vroQght  into  contact,  but  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  often 
^ware  and  careless  of  our  duty  as  depositaries  of  this  solemn  trust. 
^  oar  church  members  exercise  their  powers  and  privileges,  only 
^id  the  most  earnest  prayer,  with  their  souls  bowed  down  under  the 
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awfal  responsibility, — and  then  we  shall  see  lees  of  that  schismatie  tnc 
divisive  spirit  which  disfigares  our  charohes. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


W.  N, 


*^  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death  ik 
thoifo  that  are  ready  to  be  slain. — If  thou  sayeet.  Behold  we  knew  il 
not,  doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  He  thu 
keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  He  render  ti 
every  one  according  to  his  works?" — Prov.  xxiv.  11,  12. 

The  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  evils  will  not  be  sustaioei 
Responsibility  cannot  be  evaded  so  easily.  The  ignorance  is  wilfili 
and  therefore  cannot  screen  from  the  guilt  that  lies  at  their  door,  wh 
ought  to  have  used  means  for  the  removal  of  the  evil.  Here  is  a  od 
man  in  need  of  medicine,  attendance,  nursing,  shelter, — eveiyduvg 
The  man  who  lives  next  door  to  the  sufferer  says,  ''*•  Behold  I  knev  il 
not ! "  There  is  a  victim  of  cruel  oppression ;  wealth,  and  rank,  IM 
power,  are  leagued  against  a  poor  man  whose  rights  are  invaded,  ii( 
his  inheritance  taken  away.  A  neighbour  and  friend  says,  ^^  Behold  1 
knew  it  not." — Yonder  is  a  poor  widow,  her  only  son,  the  stay  of  hii 
old  age,  has  perished  at  sea,  and  she  is  shedding  bitter  tears  in  b«i 
friendless  cottage.  She  is  hungry  and  helpless  as  well  as  sorrowfbl.- 
Friends  who  often  visited  her,  and  shared  her  hospitality  in  better  dtjfl 
say,  **  Behold  we  knew  it  not."  See  yon  group  of  wild,  ragged,  noiiy 
idle  children,  not  engaged  in  innocent  play,  but  in  passionate  ganUing 
tossing  up  half-pennies,  and  now  and  then  quarrelling  and  fighting  ot« 
their  gains  and  losses.  They  are  untaught,  go  to  no  school, — are  » 
cared  for,  for  some  have  no  home,  and  others  worse  than  none.  Do  If 
slanders,  or  passers-by,  say,  **  Behold,  we  knew  it  not  ?  '* 

"  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."— Bctt 
xiv.  5. 

It  is  not  good  to  multiply  inducements  to  conceal  personal  oonviotioB 
unless  in  an  equal  degree  you  multiply  inducements  to  avow  the  N^ 
sentiments  of  the  heart.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  same  commvnrtj 
some  may  indolently  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing  opinions,  and  eeflef^ 
censure;  while  others  boldly  profess  their  dissent  from  current  atf^' 
ments  and  practices,  and  are  honoured  for  their  honesty.  In  Swede* 
and  some  other  countries,  where  dissent  from  the  dominant  diuoh  m 
almost  unknown,  few  men  will  dare  to  avow  their  secret  oonvictioBii  ^ 
these  are  different  from  the  universal  profession.  Whatever  teodi  ^ 
render  dissent  unpopular,  and  conformity  the  road  to  honour  iod  dtf' 
tinction,  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  sincere  religioiL  '^ 
admitting  the  reigning  form  of  religion  to  be  on  the  whole  wsxA^ 
scriptural,  the  fact  of  its  being  dominant,  and  dissent  from  it  fiovoe« 
upon,  will  make  many  a  hypocrite,  and  greatly  vitiate  the  p«fae«o« 
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)f  moltitades.  Wbatever  religious  party  is  in  the  ascendency  will 
atarally  grasp  at  power  and  inflaence  in  all  directions,  and  when  one 
lenomination  absorbs  smaller  ones  around  into  its  own  capacious  bosom, 
be  accumulation  of  sects  and  parties  in  one  great  confederacy  will 
ender  the  separate  existence  of  dissentients  difficult.  The  crushing 
oflaenoe  of  a  church  comprehending,  for  instance,  all  the  presbyterians 
f  the  three  kingdoms,  would  be  felt  by  all  who  did  nut  form  part 
f  that  ecclesiastical  body. 

This  very  fact  furnishes  to  our  mind  a  convincing  argument  against 
iich  a  union  of  churches.  It  effectually  destroys  all  individual  inde- 
eadency.  It  fosters  the  spirit  of  ambition,  for  to  be  a  leader  in  such 
body  is  an  object  for  the  ambitious  to  strive  for;  it  involves  all  the 
mgers  and  the  drawbacks  of  a  centralized  and  irresponsible  power;  it 
ibstitutes  a  mechanical  unity,  and  a  compulsory  uniformity  for  the 
lie  Christian  harmony  and  confidence  of  hearts  united  in  the 
nth. 

In  a  single  church,  composed  of  members  who  have  chosen  to  unite 
1  fellowship,  and  who  are  of  one  mind  as  to  modes  of  worship  and 
rm  of  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to  comply  with  the  injunction  to  ^Met  every 
an  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  But  in  a  church  embracing 
le  population  of  wide  regions, — at  least  the  so-called  Christian  popula- 
on,  individual  conviction  must  necessarily  be  suppressed.  Either 
Mie  must  be  a  laxity  and  remission  of  discipline,  which  reduces  the 
liiirch  to  a  society  where  law  is  a  dead  letter,  and  conformity  to  rule 
bpensed  with,  or  there  must  be  such  a  laxity  of  principle  that  people 
irow  consent  to  forms  they  violate,  and  profess  adherence  to  doctrines 
ad  practices  they  repudiate.  In  either  case  the  community  has  bo- 
nne corrupt,  and  its  reformation  indispensable. 

^  We  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought." 

This  may  mean  that  ^^  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought  to 
tiy,"  or,  **  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought  to  know.^*  Under- 
ood  either  way,  the  words  convey  an  important  lesson. 

If  we  take  the  first  way  of  reading  the  text,  we  confess  our  inability 
» pray  aright.  We  may  have  but  a  defective  sense  of  our  guilt,  and  may 
)nfes8  it  with  far  too  little  impression  of  its  enormity,  and  with  far  too 
ttle  earnestness  for  its  removal.  When  the  burden  of  guilt  is  little 
>lt  by  the  conscience,  there  is  not  much  of  that  agonizing  prayer  which 
'ill  not  be  refused.  Again,  we  may  have  but  slight  views  of  our  ignor- 
Qoe,  weakness,  and  earthliness,  and  so  cry  but  faintly  for  light, 
^reugth,  and  spiritual  vigour.  We  do  not  pray  as  we  ought  to  pray, 
Beaose  we  do  not  feel  our  wants  as  we  ought  to  feel  them.  Prayer  is 
|o  utterance  of  felt  poverty  for  the  true  riches ;  of  felt  weakness  for 
i^ne  strength ;  of  felt  sin  for  pardon ;  of  felt  pollution  for  cleansing ; 

felt  darkness  for  the  true  light ;  it  is  the  cry  of  the  hungry  soul  for 
><)  bread  and  water  of  life ;  of  the  diseased  soul  to  the  heavenly 
'yiician ;  of  the  tempted  soul  to  Him  who  knows  how  to  succour  them 
^t  are  tempted. 

If  we  take  the  second  reading  of  the  text,  we  confess  our  sinful 
France  of  what  we  should  pray  for.— *>The  blinding  influence  of  cor- 
'ptioQ  has  made  us  incapable  of  seeing  spiritual  objects ;  we  have  no 
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vivid  perception  of  our  condition,  and  therefore  our  prayers  ar 
mere  random  words,  not  expressive  of  what  we  feel  and  know 
oa^^ht  to  have  felt  and  known. 


j^ottces  of  iSooftjS. 


The  Stumblino- Block  of  Predesti- 
nation ROLLED  AWAT  ;  OT,  A  DtS^- 
ntion  on  the  Texts  given  to  swoport  U  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  By  a  Dis- 
pleased Layman.  Aberdeen :  George 
and  Robert  King,  28  St.  Nicholas 
Street.  Edinbargh :  Paton  &  Ritchie. 
1858. 

The  significant  title  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  has  assumed  suggests  the  ques- 
tion. Why  is  the  lavman  displeased f 
Is  he  displeased  with  **the  clergy  of 
Scotland,"  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
** disquisition?"  Or  is  he  displeased 
with  the  doctrine  of  predestination  it- 
self ?  Or  is  he  displeased  with  his  own 
attempt  to  roll  away  the  stumbling- 
block?  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
which  may  be  the  true  solution  of  the 
question,  we  may  express  our  convic- 
tion that  he  would  not  have  weakened 
the  effect  of  his  pamphlet  had  he  as- 
sumed some  gentler  pseudonym,  and 
not  appeared  before  his  readers  with 
a  frown  on  his  face. 

As  we  do  not  profess  to  take  the  Con* 
fession  of  Faith  for  our  standard  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  go  into  the  question 
this  displeased  layman  has  raised.  It 
is  for  the  ^  clergy "  honoured  with  his 
dedication  to  answer  him.  Upon  a  pro- 
per occasion,  and  presented  simply  as  a 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  should  have  no  objection  to 
consider  the  whole  subject.  We  confess 
that  this  **  displeased  layman's  '  theory 
of  unconditional  election  is  entirely  new 
to  us,  and,  we  daresay,  will  be  new  to 
many  of  his  readers.  It  is  that  this 
election  is  confined  to  **  prophets  and 
apostles,"  and  that  they  were  so  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
order  that  they  might  be  the  preachers 
of  salvation  to  others.  Lest  we  should 
do  injustice  to  this  layman  by  express- 
ing his  ideas  in  our  language,  we  shall 
let  him  explain  them  in  his  own.  After 
quoting  Rom.  viii.  29,  30,  he  says: — 
**  The  apostles,  then,  were  the  persons 
decreed,9or  predestinated,  by  God  to 
preach  and  record  the  gospel  of  Clirist." 


Again  he  says : — "  This,  if  po 
more  clearly  stated  by  St.  Pai 
1st  (sic)  chapter  of  Ephesians, 
beginning  of  the  third  to  the  ei 
twelfth  verse.  That  these  ven 
to  the  apostles  and  prophets,  ai 
all  those  who  are  to  obtain 
through  Jesus  Christ,  is  undei 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  pai 
show.  The  first  and  most  i 
point  to  be  determined  is,  who 
parties,  are  represented  by  the 
*us:'  God  speaks  of  none  els 
passage.  The  apostle  says  in  tl 
verse  that  *  God  hath  chosen  ui 
fifth  verse  that  God  hath  'pred 
us ;'  in  the  ninth  verse  that  *  ( 
made  known  unto  us  the  mystc 
will.'  And  to  whom  did  he  mail 
the  mystery  of  his  will?  A 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  for 
says  in  the  8d  chapter  of  this  E 
the  5th  verse,  that  *■  the  mystei] 
ages  was  not  made  known  unto 
of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  tt 
The  apostles  and  prophets,  tl 
the  parties  to  whom  God  mad 
the  mystery, — the  parties  wl 
predestinated, — and  the  parti 
God  chose  before  the  foundatic 
world,  to  be  holy  and  withoi 
before  him  in  love ;  m  onkr 
might  be  qualified  to  preach  m 
the  gospel. —V,  7. 

Again,  commenting  on  the 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  tl 
says: — ^*  Although  we  have  fo 
neither  the  Romans,  nor  any 
who  may  have  received  this  em 
elected,  yet  these  verses  tell 
there  was  a  nnnber  called  an 
by  God.  And  this  again  pr 
question  upon  us,  Who  are  Go« 
Whilst  the  question  is  falling 
lips,  the  conclusion  is  staring  i 
face.  Since  neither  the  Roi 
those  who  have  received  thi 
were  elected,  then  t^  must  be  the 
parties  who  delivered  th»  gomd 
elected  by  GodT—P.  26.  We  i 
but  one  citation  more  to  show 
thor*8  meaning  beyond  dispute: 
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y  were  ordained  by  Qod 
e  scheme  of  redemption 
re  he  called  them — and 
lestinated,  and  called,  and 
i:lonfied  bj  God  for  that 
ed  Christ,  and  published 
e  tidiness  from  heaven  of 
nners  through  a  crucified 
28. 

Q  the  above  passages  are 
t  the  attention  of  our 
point  for  which  we  have 
ve  think  it  would  be  easy 
theonr  here  propounded, 
t  to  those  Xvho  are  so  in- 
ave  neither  room  nor  in- 
le  task. 

r  such  writers  as  the  au- 
mphlet  to  be  sincere,  and 
7  Christian  men,  who  are 
le  honour  of  the  Divine 
government,  which  they 
e  seriously  compromised 
they  oppose.  We  would, 
them'  credit  for  excellent 
I  for  zeaL.  worthy  of  all 
it  not  misdirected.  We 
3nesty  add,  that,  were  we 
e  scheme  of  doctrine  held 
lased  layman,**  we  should 
e  to  him  and  his  pamph- 
om  our  friends.**  Nothing 
^  to  a  cause,  whatever  its 
to  defend  it  by  unsound 
?he  canon  of  interpreta- 
d  by  this  writer  that  the 
"  and  ^^us**  must  be  un« 
!fer  to  the  writers  of  the 
"you,**  and  "yours,**  to 
dressed,  it-ill  not  hold,  as 
asily  ascertain  by  reading 
meiit.  If  this  hypothesis 
it  will  be  found  applicable 
like  a  master  key  that 
ck  of  the  set  of  drawers 
ilongs.  If  false,  it  will 
ed  to  be  so,  by  its  not 
rds,  or  breaking  in  the 
id  of  Taylor's  Key  to  the 

rish  to  leave  this  ''dls- 
1**  under  the  impression 
et  with  a  displeased  re- 
erefore  we  would,  in  the 
manner,  propose  for  his 
>ne  or  two  questions  sug- 
amphlet. 

ithor  says  (P.  6).  "Al- 
s  death  was  sufScient  to 
md  to  open  up  a  way  of 
had  the  scheme  ended 
eath,  it  would  have  been 
.  .  .  "Christ  crucified 
;  fountain  given  to  cleanse 


from  all  sin.  it  at  once  became  necessary 
to  convey  it  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
in  order  that  all  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  its  healing  vir- 
cue«.  And  for  this  purpose,  *whom 
God  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predesti- 
nate,* &C.,  that  is,  the  apostles  were 
predutmaied  to  preach  the  gospel.** 
Very  well,  here  is  provision  for  the  gos- 
pel being  f^reached,  but  what  provision  is 
there  for  its  being  beUevedf  The  elec- 
tion of  apostles  and  prophets  to  preach 
the  gospel,  admits  a  principle  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  hearers  of  the  gospel 
as  welL  We  can  understand  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
personal  election  on  the  ground  of  its 
affecting  human  responsibility.  But 
that  objection  our  author  cannot  plead ; 
for  he  admits  that  apostles  were  elected. 
What  security  then  appears  on  the  au- 
thor*s  hypothesis  for  a  single  individual 
believing  the  message  of  these  elected 
preachers  ? 

2d.  How  does  the  author  explain 
Rom.  xi.  7. — "  Israel  hath  not  obtained 
that  which  he  seeketh  for;  but  the  elec- 
tion hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were 
blinded?**  Who  are  'the  election*  as 
distinguished  from  *  Israel*  in  that  pas- 
sage? The  whole  context  must  be 
taken  into  view  if  a  consistent  inteipre- 
tation  is  given.  What  was  it  which 
Israel  sought  for  and  could  not  obtain, 
but  which  *the  election*  obtained?  If 
'  the  election*  here  be  not '  the  apostles 
and  prophets,*  how  does  this  passage 
affect  the  author*8  attempt  to  confine 
election  to  them? 

We  might  multiply  texts  which  re- 
duce the  "d&pleasea  layman**  to  the 
same  dilemma,  but  one  may  sufiSce  as 
a  specimen. 

We  have  offered  no  defence  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith;  that  is  not  our 
concern.  But  we  seriously  exhort  this 
anonymous  writer  to  lay  aside  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  prayerfully  reconsider  the 
points  we  have  touched  upon.  Let  him 
read  his  bible  unbiased  by  prejudice,  and 
without  extorting  from  it  a  sense  con- 
formable to  a  favourite  theory,  ask  its 
true  unsophisticated  meaning,  and  meek- 
ly receive  its  teachings  Human  systems 
are,  like  every  thing  human,  imperfect 
and  defective.  But  the  word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  for  ever. 

8d.  How  do  the  layman*8  views  square 
vrith  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures? 
There  are  two  texts  we  would  advise 
him  to  study. — 2  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  2 
Peter  L  20,  '21.  Nothing  is  said  in 
these  passages,  nor  in  any  others  that 
we  know  o(  as  to  apostles  and  prophets 
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being  elected  to  salvation  in  order  to  be 
preachers  and  teachers.  Their  divine 
qualification  was  their  being  moved  by 
tne  Holy  Ghost.  And  so  the  prophecy 
came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  by  di- 
vine teaching.  In  connexion  with  this 
we  would  ask  if  all  the  **  prophets"  in 
the  Corinthian  chorch  were  among  the 
*'  predestinated"  and  ^elected"  for  the 
exercise  of  their  gift  of  speaking  with 
tongues?  Were  the  interpreters  of 
tongues  also  of  this  favoured  class? 
Whom  did  the  election  embrace? 
Whom  did  it  exclude?  Were  all  the 
elected  also  inspired?  Were  all  the 
partakers  of  spiritual  gifts  among  the 
**  predestinated"  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  others?  These  are  perfectly 
relevant  questions  upon  the  displeased 
^layman's  hypothesis.  And  if  he  answer 
these  satisfactorily  we  have  others  in 
reserve. 

Meanwhile,  we  submit  to  this  un- 
known layman  a  brief  extract  from  a 
book  on  our  table  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. — "•  Many  men  are  swamped  in 
the  doctrines  of  election  and  predesti- 
nation, but  this  is  supreme  impertinence. 
They  are  truths  which  belong  to  God, 
and  if  you  are  troubled  by  them,  it  is 
because  vou  are  meddling  with  what 
does  not  belong  to  you.  You  only  need 
to  understand  that  all  God's  agencies 
are  to  assist  you  in  gaining  your  salva- 
tion, if  you  will  but  use  them  rightly. 
To  doubt  this  is  as  if  men  in  a  boat, 
pulling  against  the  tide,  should  hear  the 
man  at  the  helm  exclaim,  **  Row  away, 
boys !  wind  and  tide  are  in  your  favour," 
and  they  should  all  say,  "  What  shall 
we  do  with  our  oars  ?  Do  not  the  wind 
and  tide  take  away  our  free  agency? 
(Lt/e  Thoughts,  P.  107). 


The  EcxEcnc  Rbview,  a  Critical  Jour- 
nal of  British  and  Foreign  Literature. 
London:  Ward  &  Co.    Sept.  1858. 

Ekolavo  may  well  be  proud  of  its  peri- 
odical literature.  Wnters  of  first-rate 
talent  emnloy  their  pens  on  the  quarterly 
and  monthly  sheets  of  various  name  and 
pretension,  ever  issuing  from  the  press. 
The  relation  of  periodical  criticism  to 
ordinary  authorship  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  age,  and  in  spite  of  the 
occasional  cruelty  and  injustice  of  which 
authors  may  have  reason  to  complain, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  real  interests 
of  literature  are  greatlv  promoted  by  the 
Reviews  of  the  day.  For  one  deserving 
author  who  is  impaled  by  a  merciless 


critic,  ten  men  of  learning  and  m 
held,  up  to  deserved  admiiatic 
their  works  brought  into  ftf 
notice  and  wider  drenlation. 
are,  indeed,  Reviews  coodud 
principles  we  cannot  anprove— pi 
disgraceful  to  those  who  own  w 
disastrous  in  their  influence  on  1 
iic.  Some  are  the  organs  of  a  c 
party,  and  their  estimate  of  wo 
pass  under  their  eye  is  made,  nc 
rules  of  fair  criticism,  bnt  of  pai 
and  so  a  book  is  landed  to  the 
trampled  in  the  dust,  as  it  ed 
sentiments  advocated  by  the 
which  the  Review  is  pledged,  oi 
and  denounces  them. 

Such  oracles  of  literary  criti 
not  true  oracles.    Their  praise  i 
less  and  their  censure  harmlesi 
are  not  an  honour  to  the  Britii 
and  not  among  the  glories  of  oi 
ture.    With  the  Eclectic  Revie 
us  we  have  been  betrayed  into 
on  the  periodical  tribe,  which  ' 
not  pursue  fSarther.    The  Ech 
long   been  a  favourite   with 
amidst  all  the  changes  it  has  m 
of  editorship,  management  anc 
we  cannot  forget  the  days  of 
glory  when  John  Fojrter  and  otl 
names  were  among  its  regular  c 
tors.    We  are  glad  to  see  it  so 
tained  to  the  present  hour, 
its  articles  within  the  last  few  : 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  essavs 
tinguished  It  when  Josiah  Coi 
the  editor,  and  when  Robert  1 
among  the  brilliant  staff  that  sui 

him. 

How  comes  it  that  the  Eclect 
has  all  along  been  so  closely  i 
with  the  cause  of  non-confonni 
more  widely  circulated  among  i 
consider  the  non-conformist  p 
so  closelv  associated  with  the  c 
and  spirit  of  the  Eclectic  Bevic 
another  name  for  the  principU 
religion  of  the  New  Testamei 
holv,  untrammelled  by  human  c 
and  unsullied  by  contact  with 
alliances  and  mercenary  influe 
dissenters  generally  were  w 
ffenerous  enough  to  patronise  t 
literature,  as  they  easily  could, 
gans  for  the  expression  of  the 
ments  as  the  British  Qoarti 
Eclectic  and  other  .periodic 
might  be  named,  would  toon  at 
circulation  ten  timet  greater  l 
of  them  can  boast. 

The  high  class  reriewt  #t  b 
named,  are,  at  every  one  kw 
confined  to  the  treatmeiit  of  i 
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the  review  of  only  re- 
^ns.  Such  limitation  of 
iativ  abridge  their  nse- 
their  influence  for  good. 
[  for  the  elevation  and 
nr  literature,  is  not  that 

shoald  exclude  from 
topics  not  strictly  re- 
t  they  should  treat  all 
ristian  spirit.  It  is  more 
political,  philosophical^ 
C  and  literary  questions, 
Ued  as  only  truly  en- 
tian  writers  com  hiandle 
they  should  be  left  to 
uthors  as  belonging  to 
-e,  and  not  sacred  enough 
Q  reviews  conducted  by 

and  devoted  to  the 
le  religion.  We  have 
issedly  confined  to  theo* 
ical  subjecta,  and  so  far 
monr  the  principle  and 
t  of  our  British  Quarter- 
cs  that  look  at  all  sub- 
Ih ristian  point  of  view, 
entire  domain  of  litera- 
ptimate  province,  main- 
right  to  pronounce  a 
^nderonation  upon  the 
langerous,  as  well  as  to 
ight,  and  the  noble,  and 
ver  found. 

porary  critics,  who  ought 
,  choose  to  write  slight- 
ctic,  and  of  other  noncon- 
as  not  what  they  once 
iters  might  better  serve 
profess  to  serve,  did  they 
;ir  readers  to  patronize 
Don't  they  know  that  the 
icourage  an  editor,  and 
one  and  character  of  a 
»  procure  for  it  a  wider 
iVere  an  editor  better 
'ork  would  be  improved 
Enable  him  to  command 
irst-class  writers,  and  the 
n  show  itself.  Inferior 
e  had  for  nothing,  and 
t  that  price.  Even  our 
and  best  authors  have 
r  study  table  they  may 
misbing  editor,  as  one 
to  a  hungry  dog;  but  if 
>Iic  wish  to  have  Foster- 
r  must  enable  editors  to 
e  prices  for  them.  We 
)  secret  of  the  financial 
*  the  respectable  periodi- 
med,  but  if  it  is  thought 
ade  better  than  they  are, 
ave  the  remedy  in  their 
'edluEC  hactemu. 


We  have  said  so  much  of  the  general 
character  and  claims  of  the  Eclectic, 
that  we  have  left  little  room  for  remarks 
on  the  number  before  us.  It  exhibits 
considerable  variety  of  subject,  and  so 
is  adapted  to  a  corresponding  variety  of 
readers.  These  are,  of  course,  of  many 
classes,  and  the  editor  roust  if  possible 
give  a  portion  suitable  to  each.  80,  for 
readers  interested  in  the  sanitary  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  there  is  an  article  on 
**the  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis;**  for 
readers  who  are  fond  of  books  of  travels, 
"Dr.  Barth»s  Travels  in  Africa,"  will  be 
quite  to  their  taste.  A  brief  "Sketch 
of  Lord  Metcalfe,**  will  bring  the  re- 
alities of  actual  life  before  the  reader; 
and  the  Review  of  Philip  Paternoster 
will  compel  a  smile  at  the  expense  of 
that  hidf-silly  half-serious  specimen  of 
Tractarian  piety.  Tlie  genial  and  ad- 
miring sketch  of  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan, 
evidently  written  by  an  attached  friend, 
well  deserves  the  place  it  occupies  in 
the  pages  of  the  Eclectic.  The  Quar- 
terly Review  of  German  literature  is  a 
valuable  article,  and  the  Monthly  Re- 
view of  public  events  is,  as  usual,  a 
masterly  sketch  at  once  comprehensive 
and  condensed.  These  articles,  with 
the  brief  notices  of  New  Books,  make 
up  a  number  of  more  than  average  in  • 
tcrest.  We  need  hardly  add,  the  Eclectic 
has  our  hearty  commendation. 


The  Outraob  avd  the  Rbdrbbs:  or 
War,  Slavery^  and  the  Search.  Glas- 
gow: George  Gallie,  99  Buchanan 
iStreet.    1858. 

"  Wb  always  find  that  when  people  have 
got  bold  of  a  wrong  cause,  or  a  cause  in 
which  there  is  some  trouble  in  their  con- 
science, they  try  to  cover  up  the  wrongs 
by  a  gpreat  show  of  injured  innocence.** 
This  sensible  and  just  observation  is  the 
key-note  of  the  well-written  pamphlet 
before  us.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the 
proneness  of  our  American  friends  to 
find  fault  with  Great  Britain,  as  if  there 
was  a  determination  on  their  part  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  us,  has  a  cause,  and 
that  cause  is  nothing  else  than  their 
sensitiveness  about  our  opposition  to  the 
slave  system  of  America.  "  Every  little 
while  this  country  is  to  all  appearance 
on  the  very  eve  of  a  war  with  America, 
but  after  a  while  the  whole  matter  goes 
quietly  to  rest.  We  really  do  not 
wonder  that  the  slave  power  "at  the 
South  "  is  full  of  wrath  against  the  Brit- 
ish ships  of  war  that  hover  about  to 
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intercept  Teasels  with  cargoes  of  slares 
on  board,  and  that  the  people  **  at  the 
North  "  roust  get  up  a  little  indignant 
display  against  the  **  search  "  of  ships 
that  sail  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  American  Union ;  but  our  course  is 
plain,  simplj  to  give  no  real  occasion  of 
offence,  and  to  treat  with  digcnified 
silence  the  pettj  attempts  of  newspapers 
and  orators  to  excite  the  war  spirit,  and 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  people  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with 
hostile  feelings.  America  does  not 
want  to  go  to  war  with  us.  Whj 
should  she  ?*  And  what  could  she  gain 
by  it?  Nothing;  but  the  bluster  and 
the  threatening,  and  big  words  and 
angry  looks  of  slave>owners,  and  of 
those  who  abet  them,  may  frighten 
cowards  and  slaves^  but  us  they  move  not. 
This  pamphlet,  by  its  healthy  tone  and 
breadth  of  view  and  soundness  of 
principle,  is  fitted  to  do  good,  and  we 
wiKh  for  it  a  wide  circulation. 


The  Eternal  Foundation — "Precious 
Faith,  The  Author  of  Faith,"  &c., 
by  the  Rev.  John  Pulsford,  author  of 
***Quiet Hours."  Edinburgh:  Thomas 
C.  Jack. 

This  Tractate,  extending  to  47  pages, 
is  the  precursor  of  a  new  volume,  being 
a  second  series  of  Quiet  Hours.  That 
volume,  we  are  informed  in  a  note,  is 
now  in  course  of  publication.  We  may 
therefore  very  well  defer  any  critical 
notice  of  these  pages  till  the  volume  of 
which  they  are  a  specimen  shall  be  be- 
fore us.  It  may  suffice  to  say  in  the 
meantime,  that  the  publication  partakes 
very  much  of  the  character  of  Quiet 
Hours,  abounds  in  the  same  rich  veins 
of  thought,  breathes  the  same  tones  of 
spiritual  music,  and  contains  more  of 
experimental  religion  than  of  dogmatic 
theology.  We  subjoin  the  section  bear- 
ing the  title  "The  Author  of  Faith,"  as 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  book : 

"  It  is  far  too  predoos  to  be  of  or  from  our- 
selves. '  It  is  the  gift  of  God.'  And  weak 
faith  is  as  much  from  God  as  strong  futh. 
T)ie  first  impercepUble  dawn  of  light  is  as 
much  from  the  son  as  noon -day.  The  eye 
indeed  sees,  but  light  is  neither  of  nor  from 


the  eye.  The  soul  exerdses  hath, 
faith  IS  of  Godj  not  of  the  soul.  G 
faith,  and  then  rewards  hix  own  gii 
gives  to  man  strength  to  labour,  a 
rewards  him  for  his  labour  as  tho 
strength  were  his  own.  God  gives,  nu 
but  God  blesses  His  creature  for  tal 
using  His  gift.  *  Abraham  believed  ( 
it  was  accounted  to  him  for  rigfate* 
It  uvu  righteousness.  It  was  the  rij 
ness  he  had  received  fri>m  God,  exert 
wards  God.  The  Ijord  has  been  'T 
our  righteousness  in  all  generationf 
righteousness  of  God  is  like  the  grra 
tains  for  strength,  and  it  makes  1 
*  strong  ui  faithj  to  trust  Him  from 
oomes;  and  it  is  like  the  eye  of  Got 
understanding,  so  that  by  it  the  soul 
the  veil,  and  looks  upon  eternal  tbio 
in  the  heart  it  becomes  a  fountain  d 
constituting  the  *new  heart*  which 
*the  corruption  that  is  in  the  worid 
lust* 

"  This  also  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  1 
this  very  connexion,  not  only  that  the 
power  hath  |^ven  unto  us  all  things  t 
tain  unto  hfe  and  (^liness,*  but  ' 
have  obtained  our  fiuth,  'through  ti 
eousnest  of  our  God  €md  Saviour  Jetut 
The  righteousness  of  God  is  given  tc 
through  Him  who  died  for  sinners, 
righteous  in  giving  His  righteousnee 
guUtv^  becNUMO  it  is  given  through  't 
One,^  *who  His  own  self  bare  our  sin 
own  body  on  the  tree.*  He  took  oor 
curse,  shame  and  death,  withmit  be 
titled  to  them ;  so  without  bdng  ent 
them,  His  righteousness  and  love,  H 
and  eternal  u£^  are  given  to  us.  T 
baring  joined  His  to  our  nature,  the  • 
holiness  from  Him  is  gone  forth  intc 
eMrth,  and  becomes  inclination  and 
all  those  who  come  unto  Him.  God. 
and  working  in  man  to  will  and  to  d 
ground  of  bis  willing  and  believing  i 
salvation  of  his  souL  Man  can  bdir 
Saviour,  because  the  Saviour  is  in  hi 
moving  and  indining  him  to  believe 
not  who  shall  f^  up  to  heaven/  &< 
can  work  out  his  salvaticm,  beomue 
working  m  Aim.** 

Reserving  further  remark  till  tl 
pleted  work  has  been  under  our 
examination,  we  simply  expre 
opinion,  that  those  who  read  ' 
Hours"  with  interest,  though,  it  i 
not  with  entire  satisfaction,  will  < 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  pr 
sequel  as  soon  as  it  appears;  and 
present  they  may  accept  the  fint 
ment  now  offered  them. 
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etter,  which  we  had  not 
>nth,  will  throw  further 
Lreuing  scenes  through 
ch  missionaries  among 
ve  passed.  As  many 
lown  much  Christian 
Is  these  suffering  hreth- 
kication  we  now  pnblish 
I  deep  interest. 

E  BET.  S.  HOLLAND,  MIS- 
EERSHEBA,  TO  THE  RET. 
»F  WELLINGTON,  NEAR 

—  (Eztncted  fnim   the 

:t  is  a  fact  that  the  offl- 
Orange  Free  State,  in 
le  attack  on  Beersheba, 
single  accusation  against 
that  there  was  no  ground 
nly  thing  mentioned  in 
)roc1amation,  is  the  geo- 
n  of  the  place,  and  a  fear 
nts  should  attack  Smith- 
was  requisite  under  the 
iras  to  obtain  hostages, 
had  written  to  me  on  the 
>efore  the  attack,  telling 
1  no  hostile  intentions, 
tell  the  people.     Uow- 
night,  the  chief  Mo616tsi, 
part  of  the  people,  not 
promises  of  the  Land- 
1  the  station.     In  the 
.  such  of  the  people  as 
to  submit  to  the  condi- 
i  Landdrost  might  im- 
e  station,  and  to  allow 
le    rest    bj  submission, 
ad  we  thought  ourselves 
At  10  A.M.  (23d  March), 
surrounded  the  station, 
ap  their  position  as  thej 
ned.     I  went  to  meet 
^ite  flag,  but  they  stuck 
efs  on  the  muzzles  of 
A  horseman  rode  up  to 
it  peace  or  war?*    My 
Peace;  and  I  Rurrender 
name  of  the  remaining 
this  came  the  first  sum- 
minutes  let  all  fire-arms 
),  failing  which,  we  shall 
ice.'    I  hastened  to  col- 
s,  and  had  already  piled 
e   the    Mission  -  House, 
g  fire  of  musketry  was 


discharged,  preceded  by  the  report  of  a 
cannon,  the  whole  lasting  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.    I  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat within  doors,  together  with  my 
people.    Now  followed  the  second  sum- 
mons :  '  If  in  five  minutes  all  the  cattle 
is  not  delivered  up,  we  shall  fire  at  the 
station.*     The   two   chiefs,  Mooi  and 
Mareka,  turned  the  cattle  out  of  the 
enclosures,  and  delivered  them  up.    My 
own  cattle,  ninety- four  oxen,  one  hun- 
dred horses,  and  three  hundred  sheep, 
remained  in  the  kraed^  but  the  Boers 
came  up  and  turned  them  out,  though 
I  had  a  written  promise  that  my  pro- 
perty would  be  respect^.    Soon  after 
this  another  volley  was  fired,  which  I 
supposed  was  a  token  of  victory.    Now 
appeared  a  messenger,  who  said,  *Qo 
your  way,  it  is  now  peace ;  the  battle  is 
at  an  end.    Turn  out  the  chiefs  to  make 
terms.'   I  sent  Mooi  and  Mareka.    They 
said  to  the  former,  *  Yon  are  aprisoner 
at  large;'  and  to  the  latter,  *Tou  shall 
be  bound  and  put  in  prison,  and  all  your 
property   is  confiscated.'     After   that 
peace  came  another  summons  in  these 
words: — *  Somebody  has  seen  in   the 
village  one  or  two  Basntos  with  fire- 
arms ;  if,  in  five  minutes,  all  the  people 
to  a  man  are  not  assembled  in  the  Mis- 
sion-House, they  shall  forfeit  their  lives.' 
I  vainly  entreated,  in  the  name  of  mercy, 
to  spara  the  blood  of  the  innocent.    I 
sent  messengers  with  white  flags  to  col- 
lect the  people,  but  thev  soon  hasten^ 
back  to  save  their  own  fives.    It  was  on 
that  occasion  that  thirteen  young  men, 
who  had  fied  to  the  opposite  side  for 
safety,  and  had  hidden  themselves  in  a 
ravine,  were  cruelly  massacred.    One  of 
them  was  pierced  with  ten  bnlls.    The 
station  was  abandoned  to  pillage  for  ten 
days,  and  I  was  obliged  to  quit  it  with 
the  remnant  of  the  people.    1  first  went 
for  safety  to  Carmel,  then  to  Bethulie, 
where  I  left  the  residue  of  my  congre- 
gation, from  three   to   four   hundred, 
without  shelter  or  food.    I  have  sent 
them  some  muids  of  com,  (N.  B.  1  muid 
=  about  8  bushels,)  but  what  can  I  do 
single-handed,  if  Christians  do  not  come 
to  my  assistance  ?    I  had  made  a  little 
collection  at  Capetown,  amounting  to 
£9,  for  completing  the  church,  and  that 
I  am  now  using  for  this  case  of  urgent 
need.    I  trust  the  friends  of  missions 
will  come  to  our  assistance ;  if  not,  our 
people  must  perish  of  cold  and  hunser. 
'*Th6  ttatioD  of  Moriah  is  also  entirely 
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destroyed.  Nothing  remains  but  Mr. 
Maeden*8  (the  artisan  missionary)  house, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  church,  the  windows 
and  doors  having  been  carried  away  by 
the  Boers  on  their  waggons,  and  the 
pulpit  literally  chopped  up  and  used  for 
firewood  in  the  camp.  Mr.  Arbonsset 
(the  missionary)  has  lost  his  house  and 
all  that  was  in  it.  That  brother,  after 
having  had  his  bedroom  pierced  by  a 
cannon-ball,  took  to  flight  with  his 
family,  and  repaired  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  lay  hidden  in  the  day-time  in 
the  snow,  and  travelling  on  foot  by  night 
After  fourteen  days  of  cold,  fatigue,  and 
hunger,  they  arrived  safely  at  Bethesda, 
where  the  Rev.  J.  Coillar^  lately  found 
them.  A  collection  has  been  niade  for 
them  in  Aliwal,  and  a  waggon-load  of 
clothes  and  food  has  been  sent  to  him 
at  Bethesda. 


"  Should  the  question  be  put.  Whence 
this  hatred,  these  hostilities  against  mis- 
sionaries ?  It  is  because  they  have  taught 
the  Basntos,  have  more  or  less  civilized 
them,  instructed  them  in  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  told  them  that  their  coun- 
try is  valuable,  and  that  God  has  given 
it  them  as  an  inheritance  fVom  time  im- 
memorial. These  are  our  crimes.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  French  mis* 
sions,  the  Boers  would  now  possess  the 
country  of  Moshest.  Ought  this  to 
make  us  give  up  evangelizing  a  popula- 
tion of  from  80,000  to  100.000  souls? 
Ought  we  to  leave  them  unreclaimed 
from  barbarism,  in  order  that  the  Boers 
may  the  more  easily  enslave  them  ?  If 
that  was  our  duty,  then  the  sooner  we 
break  up  all  missionary  societies  the 
better." 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER   FROM   REV.  J.  M. 
M*KENZ1B. 

Caps  Towv,  I9th  Julp,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  line,  by  the 
mail  which  leaves  to-morrow,  to  inform 
you  of  our  safe  arrival  in  Africa,  after  a 
pleasant  voyage  of  thirty-eight  days. 

On  our   arriyal    in    Table    Bay  on 


Wednesday  morning  last,  we  I 

Sleasure  of  meeting  the  Rev. 
(offat,  who  came  out  to  our  ves 
boat.  I  was  astonished  to  fin 
although  now  advanced  in  years, 
right  in  person,  and  with  a  step  i 
tic  and  firm,  as  any  young  man 
seen.  He  wears  a  ffreyith  mm 
but  his  head  and  his  eyebrows  i 
quite  black.  Mrs.  Hofiat  was  ; 
us  at  the  pier,  and  notwithstanc 
her  trials,  hale  and  cheerful.  SI 
warmly  welcomed  ua  to  Africa 
and  Mis.  John  Moffat  also  met  u 
They  proceed  with  the  other  missi* 
to  the  Matabele  country.  Mrs.  1 
stone,  whose  health  compelled 
leave  her  husband  and  the  ex| 
expedition,  was  also  at  the  harboi 
her  mother.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thoi 
the  Society's  agent  here,  has  bee 
kind  and  attentive, — ^having  met  n 
still  on  board  the  steam-boat,  an 
cured  for  us  permission  to  pa 
custom-house  without  having  t< 
a  single  box.  ^I  of  us  who  cai 
by  the  Athens  live  together  at  th 
sion-House,  and  find  Mrs.  Tbomp 
obliging  as  her  husband. 

Preparations  for  our  inland  y 
are  progressing.  Mr.  R.  Mom 
advertised  for  oxen ;  and,  I  belie 
waggons  are  being  made.  The  e: 
connected  with  our  journey  into 
terior,  and  the  transit  of  our  good 
Algoa  Bay  to  the  Kumman,  will  I 
great. 

We  hope  to  reach  Knruman  in 
her,  where  we  shall  be  obliged  to  i 
till  March,  1859,  at  least,  on  aocc 
the  heat  of  the  African  summc 
course,  we  shall  not  be  idle  in  the 
val;  the  Sechuana  language  wil 
to  be  acquired ;  and  ac^naintanc 
the  native  character  obtained,  bot 
Mr.  Moffat's  extensive  ezperiem 
oar  own  observation. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  i 
the  Makololo  branch  of  the  misii< 
which  the  directors  have  been  p 
to  appoint  me.  On  these  I  ha' 
time  to  enlarge  at  present ;  nor,  r 
do  I  wish  to  enlarae  on  such  a  si 
I  believe  the^  will  vanish  befoi 
because  God  is  with  itf . 


EonrauROH : 
ptamiD  ST  wvhUMtow  amd  uaoum,  iMom  waul 
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a  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TACTICS  OF  POPERY. 

c  prints  everj  now  and  then  laj  before  as  some  fresh  proof 
seless  activity  and  the  aggressive  zeal  of  the  Romish  church, 
ings  as  ^'  Increase  of  Popery  " — ^^  Spread  of  Roman  Catholic 
" — "  More  Perverts"—*'  Another  Member  of  the  Aristocracy 
to  Rome '* — ''More  Concessions  to  the  Papists" — "Multipli- 
Romish  Priests  " — "  Increase  of  Nunneries,"  d^c,  &o.; — these 
r  indicate  the  spread  of  Romanism  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
be  regarded  as  notes  of  alarm.  Romish  priests  and  sisters  of 
ve  no  longer  the  character  of  going  about  stealthily,  as  if 
r  afraid  to  be  seen.  They  are  emboldened  by  success,  and 
rage  from  swelling  numbers.  Meanwhile,  timid  Protestants 
01  contact  with  persons  so  nearly  connected  with  the  scarlet 
feel  themselves  unable  to  meet  them  in  controversy.  Bolder 
Protestants  busy  themselves  in  writing  books  and  tracts  against 
perhaps  in  delivering  lectures  exposing  the  errors  of  the 
hich  might  be  of  some  service  if  the  parties  chiefly  concerned 
9  to  hear  them.  Bolder  and  wiser  Protestants  refrain  from 
leir  strength  in  that  way,  but  seek  opportunities  of  meeting 
.tholics  hice  to  fiu^  exposing  their  errors,  explaining  the 
ng  the  veil  that  hides  from  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  popish 
irts  of  their  priests,  and  the  unscriptoral  teaching  by  which 
3  are  deceived  and  betrayed.  Happy  the  men  who  have 
d  opportunities  for  such  warfare  for  the  truth,  and  against 
ror ! 

have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
)opery  is  the  fetithful  and  earnest  preaching  of  the  truth, 
krmy  set  in  battle  array  against  the  priests  of  Rome  consists 
I  ministers  of  the  gospel,  Home  missionaries,  in  city,  town, 
jry.  Christian  instruction  agents,  Sabbath -school  teachers, 
in*s  Christian  associations,  with  all  the  machinery  of  meet- 
ftries,  lectures,  and  itinerancies,  which  they  may  employ, 
other  words  saying.  The  surest  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
to  make  professing  Protestants  real  Christians.  Just  in  pro- 
.— Vol.  VIII.  z 
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portion  as  trne  religion  spreads  among  oar  people  do  the  prospects 
popery  grow  dim,  and  the  more  intelligent  and  instmcted  in  Christi 
truth  the  rising  generation  heoomes,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  alai 
that  they  will  ever  become  the  victims  of  popish  delusion. 

That  this  is  the  trne  method  may  be  seen  if  we  look  at  the  tactici 
Roman  Catholics  themselves.  They  spend  none  of  their  strength 
elaborate  refutations  of  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  They  boM 
set  down  the  heresy  of  Luther  as  condemned  by  the  choreh.  Th 
assume  tbat  the  Romish  is  the  Holy  Catholic  church,  and  as  that  wil 
them  requires  no  proof,  it  needs  no  defence.  Accordingly,  they  go  a 
quietly  or  boastingly,  peaceably  or  insultingly,  as  the  occasion  reqnift 
to  advance  step  by  step,  making  aggressions  on  the  domain  of  ProtH 
tantism.  Now  tbey  tamper  with  an  obsequious  government:  nowtb; 
cajole  an  unprincipled  minister :  now  they  make  an  outcry  about  Sfiil 
rights :  now  they  assail  tbe  bigotry  of  the  established  church :  Hf 
they  attack  the  dissenters,  and  hold  up  to  derision  the  endless  diviMH 
in  the  Protestant  camp  :  and  now  they  sing  pssans  over  the  convemi 
of  some  titled  lady,  or  beneficed  clergyman,  or  fellow  of  a  coll^ll 
the  true  faith  ;  and  predict  the  speedy  accession  of  more  meroben  wh 
seek  and  find  rest  from  all  their  tossings  and  contentions  in  the  pei» 
fol  bosom  of  the  Mother  church. 

Were  Protestants  equally  wise,  zealous,  and  united,  they  might  aod 
turn  the  tide  the  other  way,  and  instead  of  desertions  from  the  Protd 
taut  camp,  we  should  hear  of  the  swelling  numbers  of  Roman  CathoH 
abandoning  their  errors,  and  becoming  the  disciples  of  a  pure  and  scrip 
tural  Christianity. 

The  same  lesson  might  be  learned  from  the  study  of  the  histoijll 
the  Reformation  from  popery  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ab|iiq| 
of  the  chief  corruptions  of  popery, — the  doctrine  of  human  merit,— Ai 
worship  of  saints,  and  other  errors,  was  always  accompanied  byaU 
adherence  to  the  opposite  truths.  These  were  the  rallying  poM| 
around  which  the  Protestants  clung,  and  which  they  were  rnif^ 
defend  to  the  death.  These  were  the  primary  elements  of  a  OT 
reformation,  independent  of  the  decrees  of  emperors,  and  the  flii 
or  frown  of  kings  and  rulers.  When  these  principles  of  uitiM 
ism  to  popery  ceased  to  be  active  and  aggressive,  the  Reformation  ivi 
still,  or  lost  ground;  and  so  the  actual  boundaries  of  Protesttoii 
have  continued  with  little  change  for  the  last  three  centuries. 

Let  but  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  unite  in  the  true  spiiit* 
zeal  for  truth,  and  opposition  to  error ;  seek  to  enlist  the  energies « 
all  true  Protestants,  not  merely  to  resist  popish  aggression,  but  to  f^' 
pagate  truth  on  every  hand,  among  Protestants  and  Roman  CatbooOi 
as  opportunity  offers.  Let  them  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  ^ 
true  religion  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  converts,  and  thus  ihej  *>" 
erect  a  banner  for  scriptural  truth  and  genuine  piety  wherevtf  (^^ 
gain  a  footing ;  and  thus  too  they  may  soon  make  ample  repriulf  *J| 
any  advantages  papists  may  have  lately  gained  from  the  ranks  of "'' 
taught  and  weak-minded  Protestants. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  one  thing  to  oonvinee  s  1*^ 
man  catholic  of  the  errors  of  his  church — another  thing  to  makebi*  * 
true  Christian.     The  force  of  argument  may  achieve  t^  CnnsrcMS^ 
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[■ttkking  the  votary  of  Rome  a  sound  Protestant.  Nothing  short  of  the 
^yower  of  God*s  Spirit  can  convert  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  waja« 
i^frve  him  a  new  heaii  and  a  right  spirit,  and  make  him  a  true  follower 
Chriet.  It  is  a  comparativelj  poor  triumph  to  gain  a  convert  to 
^fotestantism :  it  would  be  no  accession  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
tfk  a  million  of  Roman  Catholics  became  nominal  Protestants.  The 
aim,  therefore,  of  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  interests  of  truth, 
be  to  bring  men  to  the  £ftith  of  Christ.  Efforts  in  opposition  to 
are  defective  in  principle,  and  questionable  in  their  results,  that 
satisfied  with  the  refutation  of  the  errors  of  that  corrupt  church', 
lao  convinced  that  Rome  does  not  teach  the  right  way  to  heaven, 
tr  sit  down  contented  as  having  found  a  church  that  does  teach  the 
It  way,  and  yet  he  may  not  walk  in  it,  and  so  come  short  of  s^va- 
after  alL  Let  us  learn  by  the  tactics  of  Rome  to  carry  on  the 
against  her  doctrines  and  her  doings,  by  labouring  to  make  her 
le  tme  Christians  as  well  as  Protestants.  Let  them  but  be  brought 
inmUe  penitents  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  there  will  be  no  fear 
^their  being  friends  of  all  truth,  and  foes  of  all  falsehood. 
One  of  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  Romish  church  is  that  salvation 
■n  affiur  rather  of  ecclesiastical  standing  than  of  personal  character — 
[that  the  great  point  is  to  belong  to  the  true  church,  and  to  live  and  die 
her  communion,  confess  to  the  priest  and  receive  absolution,  die  and 
boned  with  the  rites  of  the  church.  In  other  words,  it  is  essential 
be  a  good  Catholic — nonessential  to  be  a  good  man.  Now,  it  is 
.nte  possible  for  a  man  to  transfer  this  ecclesiastical  confidence  of 
nafety  from  the  Romish  church  to  a  Protestant  sect.  Convince  a  man 
\t  Popery  is  wrong  and  Protestantism  right,  and  leave  him  ignorant 
[the  truth  that  his  final  safety  depends  not  on  where  he  is,  but  on  what 
is,  and  he  may  pillow  his  head  on  a  false  security,  be  the  church  to 
he  belongs  the  purest  in  Christendom.  Perhaps  this  insidious 
of  basing  one  s  hope  of  heaven  on  connexion  with  a  pure  and 
iral  church,  is  not  so  rare  as  some  suppose.  At  any  rate  there  is 
to  warn  every  one  to  examine  himself  whether  he  be  in  the 
We  add  but  one  word  more.  Much  may  be  done  by  private 
iversation,  and  faithful  dealing  by  individual  members  of  the  church, 
to  correct  erroneous  notions  and  to  convey  sound  instruction  to 
l^oirers.  This  is  a  point  that  requires  fuller  treatment  than  can  be 
fiven  here,  and  it  may  furnish  matter  for  a  future  communication. 


HOURS  OF  CHRISTIAN  DEVOTION. 

^BiB  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Tholuok,  which  perhaps  some  of  our 
'^■^rs  know.  The  English  edition  is  prefaced  by  Mr.  Horatius 
^luur,  who  begins  his  remarks  by  saying,  that  '^  Contemplative  the- 
^^  does  not  embrace  a  very  wide  range  of  authorship.  The  breadth 
of  space  it  occupies  in  our  catalogues  or  our  libraries,  is  comparatively 
f*^.  Of  polemical,  critical,  and  practical  literature,  there  is  no  lack ; 
^^^  of  what  is  strictly  contemplative  there  is  no  great  abundance,  either 
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This  statement,  we  think,  is  quite  correct ;  and  it  sets  be 
fact  which  it  may  not  be  without  profit  briefly  to  consider 
must  be  a  cause  why  the  species  of  composition  referred  to 
small  a  fraction  of  our  religious  literature.  Perhaps  that  caui 
£ur  to  seek.  It  is  simply  because  the  real  valae  of  oovUempla 
sists  in  its  being  the  exercise  of  the  mind  itself  that  oontem 
because  the  utterances  of  other  minds  in  their  hours  of  solitary 
are  little  fitted  to  stimulate  our  hearts  or  even  to  awaken  our  < 
We  cannot  contemplate  at  second  hand.  What  others  have  tli 
felt  in  their  devotional  moments  must  not  be  substituted  for 
exercises  of  the  heart — ^for  the  devout  breathings  of  our  own 
for  the  repent! ngs,  and  aspirations — the  confessions  and  the  ] 
that  well  forth  from  the  secret  fountain  of  our  own  inmost  exp 

Then  if  tl^e  devout  contemplations  of  some  author  are  offeree 
we  perceive  thfit  they  have  been  composed  with  a  view  to  pnl 
they  are  bereft  of  all  truth  and  sincerity  to  us.     We  may  per 
as  intdlec^ual  efortSy  not  as  devotional  exercises  of  the  authoi 
pretend  to  htLyefdt  as  a  Christian  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  s; 
on  his  page,  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  why  did  he  send  thei 
printer?     Was  it  to  gain  a  name  among  the  literary  celebritic 
day?    Or,  was  it  to  gain  credit  for  a  spiritual  mind — for  a 
whose  secret  altar  the  fire  of  devotion  burnt  brightly?    Or, 
turn  these  exercises  of  the  heart  to  a  pecuniary  account,  a 
some  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  book?     Whichever  of  these  sup 
may  be  nearest  the  truth,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  decide 
^  contemplations,"  or  ^  Hours  of  Devotion,*'  or  i^atever  title 
bears,  comes  before  the  world  with  a  suspicious  character. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  works  of  dogmatic  theology,  or  of 
Christianity.  They  have  a  legitimate  purpose  and  an  he 
character.  Whatever  be  the  private  and  personal  characU 
authors  of  such  works,  they  make  no  pretence  to  be  models  of  i 
devotion,  nor  inhabitants  of  a  region  of  contemplation  far  abo^ 
the  generality  of  their  fellows.  The  author  is  not  so  identi 
his  book  as  to  be  presented  to  his  readers  as  the  living  exemp 
the  excellence  he  portrays. 

We  make  these  remarks  the  more  freely  because  we  find  tha 
books  bearing  such  titles  as  we  have  named, — ^^Contemj 
^^  Hours  of  Christian  Devotion,"  ke.y  are  after  all  rather  piouM 
tions  on  texts  of  Scripture,  or  serious  reflections  on  life  and  dei 
and  eternity,  and  similar  topics.  They  consist  of  trains  of  tho 
structive,  edifying,  stimulating,  comforting  to  the  Christian  h 
so  have  a  place  of  no  mean  honour  in  our  religious  literatui 
long  since  we  read  Hervey's  ^^  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,** 
a  ^^  Flower  garden," — and  were  it  not  for  the  turgid  style,  and 
sentimentalism  and  spiritualizing  propensities  of  the  worth} 
these  works  might  be  read  with  advantage,  and  at  least  witi 
charge  of  egotism  which  lies  against  a  writer  who  obtrudes 
soul-exercises  upon  the  notice  of  the  public.  Hall's  Contemplati 
a  title  scarcely  appropriate  to  many  of  the  ingenious,  qoa 
beautiful  thoughts  of  the  good  bishop.  Tholuck's  volume,  whi 
the  title  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  is  made  up  of  a  series 
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ijn  or  remarks  on  texts  of  Scripture,  and  c^  particular  days  and 
ons, — such  as  Christmas-day,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  the  Ascension, 
Sabhatb,  the  evening  of  life,  the  death  of  the  Christian.  We  would 
refore  hold  Tholuck  guiltless  of  the  presumption  or  the  baseness  of 
lung  a  gain  of  kis  godliness,  by  publishing  what  takes  place  in  his 
lei  when  alone  with  God. 

Mr.  Bonar  adds  to  the  remark  above  quoted  from  his  preface,  that 
itemplative  theology,  ^^  in  general,  has  been  inferior  in  quality,  and 
oked  by  little  vigour,  either  of  thought  or  of  style.**  After  some 
(Uier  observations  to  the  same  effect  he  says,  ^*  This  volume  of  Dr. 
loluek  will  prove  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  being  flat  and  mo- 
tonoua  in  a  work  of  devotion;  and  that  even  in  this  region  of  the 
Je  and  the  tame,  there  can  be  found  richness  of  thought,  and  beauty 
expression,  that  tell  us  we  are  in  the  society  of  a  poet,  and  a  thinker, 
1  a  critic,  as  well  as  of  a  man  of  God,  and  make  us  hesitate  whether 
designate  these  *•  Hours  of  Devotion,'  a  series  of  fine  expositions,  or 
assemblage  of  lofty  meditations,  or  a  succession  of  noble  hymns." 

V. 

Are  we  to  gather  from  this  that  Mr.  Bonar  himself  has  given  the 
9k  the  title  it  bears,  and  doubts  whether  it  be  the  right  one  1  We 
ire  with  him  in  the  doubt,  or  rather,  we  are  of  opinion,  as  already 
ited,  that  it  is  not  happily  named.  This  may  seem  of  small  conse- 
ence,  because  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  volume  remain  unaffected  by 
B  title  it  bears.  Yet,  when  an  inappropriate  title  suggests  any  doubt 
the  writer  s  modesty^  or  gives  his  book  a  place  among  a  class  of  publi- 
tions  stamped  with  the  general  character  of  ^^  flatness  and  monotony," 
which  Mr.  Bonar  has  referred,  a  positive  wrong  is  done  both  to  the 
ithor  and  his  readers. 

Turning  now  to  Dr.  Tholuck's  work  itself,  we  find  that  much  of  it 
utakes  of  the  character  we  have  assigned  to  it,  as  a  series  of  brief 
njs  on  texts  of  Scripture,  and  on  special  occasions.  The  cast  of  com- 
Htion  is  various,  and  some  papers  that  begin  with  a  prayer  or  invo^ 
iion  soon  pass  into  the  style  of  pious  remark  and  reflection.     Others 

r'n  might  be  taken  as  good  specimens  of  religious  letter  writing,  for 
manner  is  that  of  one  friend  freely  unbosoming  himself  to  another, 
iring  utterance  to  thoughts  as  they  arise,  and  mingling  his  own  ex- 
srience  with  his  observations  on  Christian  truth  in  general.  This 
^ng  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  passage  that  may  be  taken  as  a 
pedmen  of  the  book,  but  the  following  sentences  illustrate  what  we 
ATS  said.  They  are  worth  the  space  we  devote  to  them,  irrespective 
^ftoy  purpose  they  may  serve  as  exemplifying  the  kind  of  writing  on 
rbieh  we  have  thrown  out  these  observations.  The  text  prefixed  to 
^  portion  we  quote  is  Bom.  iii.  23. — *'*'  For  there  is  no  difference; 
P^  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 
**l  have  never  yet  known  a  man  who  disputed  the  point  that  be  was  a  sinner; 
^t  tnany  indeed  who  conceded  it,  and  yet  lived  as  pleasantly  in  the  world  as  & 
^"^^foOowed  thereupon.  And  if  I  then  ask  myself  how  this  is  possible,  it  al- 
fV*  appears  to  me  that  the  immediate  cause  lies  in  this,  that  men  do  not  take 
'.^^  to  reflect  For  in  looking  around  eveiy  one  seems  to  me  as  indescribably 
I'lipated.  And  in  no  other  way  can  I  explain  to  myself  why  thcnr  so  readily 
ll^d  to  a  multitude  of  propositions,  and  yet  fail  to  draw  ftom  them  the  inferences 
"ich  are  so  very  manifest. 
Binee  I  have  clearly  understood  this  one  point,-^/  am  a  sinmr  afamU  CM^^ 
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it  has  also  become  clear  to  me,  that  no  other  business  of  life  can  be  to  imponut 
as  this — to  obtain  reconciliation,  and  to  become  an  obedient  child  of  God.  It  ihriji 
seemed  to  me  before,  that  my  life  had  no  worth j  object.    Now  it  appears  to  mea 
if  for  the  first  time  I  understood  the  end  of  m  j  existence.   I  had,  indeed,  an  (A)|mI 
before,  but  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  therefore  did  not  confess  it  to  mTidl  k 
truth  m  J  object  was  no  other  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  this  lira,  sod 
pursuit  of  worldly  honour.    Thousands  around  me,  eyen  thoog^  th^  maj 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  are  nevertheless  in  pursuit  of  no  other  laorels  than  t 
If  they  had  time  to  reflect,  reason  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  show  them  d 
how  foolishly  they  are  acting.    If  our  joys  and  hopes  centre  only  in  this  i 
what  a  painnil  thought  that  erery  day  is  removing  us  further  from  them ;  tet 
eternity  is  our  object,  what  an  agreeable  reflection  that  every  day  is  briBgisft 
nearer  to  it  I    If  our  object  is  worldly  honour,  how  continually  is  it  baffled  I  I 
if  the  envy  of  men  will  ever  allow  us  to  enjoy  this  honour  without  detractioa,  itf 
our  vanity  be  satisfied  with  the  portion  allotted  to  us?    But  men  do  not  rdked 
Thus  one  sees  them  plant  and  build,  work  and  enjoj; — the  days  come  and  jm 
away,  and  the  one  great  and  urgent  business  remains  nnaccompliahed,— ibepf 
which  separates  man  from  his  God  is  not  yet  filled  up.    'We  come  short  of  il; 
glory  of  God.'  says  the  Scripture.    What  kind  of  glory  is  that?    That  we  iMl' 
walk  before  Him  as  His  children.    Blind  man  does  indeed  assert  his  claim  nil. 
rights  of  a  child  of  God,  but  he  neglects  the  duties  of  a  confiding  and  obdM 
child.    But  while  many  confess  that  they  have  not  this  glory,  they  confess  it  ii% 
out  being  ashamed  of  it.    Here  again  it  is  evident  that  men  will  not  allow  th«h 
selves  time  to  reflect;  for  what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the  child  wksM 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  attached,  or  dutiful  to  his  father,  sboildM 
least  be  ashamed  of  it.    Where  there  is  shame  indeed,  much  is  already  aMMi 
plished.    I  have  always  found  that  when  one  is  ashamed  of  a  sin,  there  it  m 
occasion  for  fear.  1 

When  grief  and  $hame  for  sin  appear. 
The  power  of  God  is  ever  oear. 

*  There  is  no  difference,'  says  the  apostle.  He  refers,  indeed,  primarily  to  di 
Jews  and  Greeks,  but  there  is  also  no  difference  amongst  all  who  are  bon  of  ft- 
man.  ...  I  have  looked  round  amongst  men  a  great  deal,  in  all  cIsbmi  ^ 
society,  and  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  variety  of  people,  but  I  have  never  yi 
found  the  man  who  has  not  had  his  weak  side.  I  am  continually  reminded  of  di 
saying  of  one  of  our  philosophers, — *  Every  man  has  his  price.'  I  have  fo«H 
indeed,  many  possessed  of  vigour,  who  would  turn  their  weapons  against  themidvii 
when  the  weak  side  endeavoured  to  rule ;  but  still  each  one  heui  his  weak  sidfr  I 
think  it  does  not  require  much  experience  to  make  this  observation ;  and  I  Mk 
too,  that  every  one  that  rightly  reflects,  and  earnestly  and  thoroo^y  ezawM 
into  the  innermost  depths  of  his  heart,  must  allow  that  man,  that  is,  eveiy  M 
carries  within  him  the  germs  of  every  evil.  Now,  in  this  sense,  I  think,  the  aportll 
spoke  when  he  said,  *  There  is  no  difference.'    .    .    . 

**  I  have  frequently  considered  in  what  we  ought  to  seek  for  the  most  miita' 
characteristic  which  should  distinguish  a  Christian  from  a  man  of  the  world.  ^ 
I  find  it  in  this  more  than  in  anything  else,  namely,  the  various  feelings  vw 
are  excited  by  the  words — sin,  guilt.  With  what  indifference  did  I  formef^*' 
knowledge  that  in  many  ways  I  was  wanting  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  covMj^ 
look  forward  to  the  hour  when  I  should  appear  before  Him.  I  know  mmj^ 
are  without  sanctification  of  heart,  of  whom  I  can  well  imagine  that  when  dV 
have  departed  hence,  they  will  boldly  and  confidently  approach  the  Judge  of  v 
the  earth,  as  if  they  already  held  in  their  hands  the  bill  of  exchange  upon  dw  <•* 
ward  of  their  virtues.  The  believer  has  already  received  the  privilege  (ifadofd^ 
and  yet  how  shy  and  timid  he  remains, —  « 

Wilt  thou  but  hold  me  worthv  to  appear 

Within  thy  courts,  my  Kingr  ah,  nut  too  near 

Will  I  presume  to  come,  but  standing  there 

Afar  beholding  thee,  in  silent  prayer, 

I  will  eternally  adore  th^  grace 

That  thus  forgave  the  faithless  one,  and  brought  to  see  thy  fiMs! 

This  is  certainly  the  feeling  of  most  of  the  redeemed,  and  it  is  indeed  misi^  ^ 
am  consdoui  how  utterly  *I  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.' 
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King,  and  mj  Lord,  trnlr  honour  availeth  nothing  in  th?  sight,  but  yet 
dd  bring  before  thee  that  honour,  that  glory,  which,  as  thy  dutiful  children « 
bt  to  possess,  since  it  is  therefore  thou  hast  created  us  in  thy  image.  I  ac- 
ige  b«fore  thee,  with  holy  shame,  that  I  do  not  possess  this  glory.  But 
OQ  me  graciously,  since  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  my  nakedness,  and  de~ 
)e  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  thy  Son.  For  the  sake  of  the  Son  of 
if  O  look  upon  me  graciously !  " — P.  25. 

not  becaoae  we  estimate  lightlj  the  religion  of  the  closet  that 
te  disapproTingly  of  the  publication  of  private  devotions,  but 
» we  hold  these  exercises  sacred,  and  because  the  idea  of  their  being 
I  with  a  view  to  publication  strips  them  of  their  charm  and  their 
.  The  ''  Daily  Scripture  Readings  '^  and  the  ''Hone  Sabbaticse  " 
Chalmers  were  written  for  his  own  use  and  comfort,  and  they 
ch  for  the  devotional  habits  of  that  eminent  man ;  but  had  we 
ipicion  that  he  penned  those  Sabbath  thoughts  under  the  impres- 
at  one  day  they  woold  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  whole 
I  world,  we  should  think  a  great  deal  less  of  the  piety  and  the 
ity  of  the  author.  How  far  it  was  right  for  those  intrusted  with 
•ers  to  send  these  meditations  and  prayers  to  the  press  is  another 
n. 

trust  there  are  many  scenes  of  sacred  communion  with  heaven 
n  daily  around  us,  never  to  be  divulged  on  earth,  and  many 
ipirations  and  deep  exercises  of  spirit  which  seek  no  publicity. 

long  to  see  more  of  this  true-heart-religion  manifesting  itself 
Is  as  well  as  by  words,  and  by  holy  living  as  well  ae  by  acts  of 
n.  Were  we  to  be  visited  with  a  real  revival  of  religion,  for 
aany  are  praying,  we  should  soon  behold  a  vastly  increased  Chris- 
3ncy,  ^^  ready  to  every  good  word  and  work ;"  but  we  should  not 
lie  a  corresponding  increase  of  books  of  meditation  and  manuals 
ition.  These  are  always  at  a  discount  when  true  religion  flour- 
nd  are  chiefly  in  demand  as  substitutes  for  the  living  energy 
38tling  power  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication,  which 
accompanies  and  authenticates  a  religioua  awakening. 
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[acaulay,  that  ^^  master  of  sarcasm  "  as  well  as  of  rhetoric,  tells 
in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  the  library  of  a  Pres- 
a  minister  consisted  of  an  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  and  a 
itary  on  the  Song  of  Songs.  That  sentence  betrays  as  much  of 
rist  as  of  the  historian,  and  indicates  significantly  enough  the 
i  estimate  of  the  favourite  studies  of  the  public  teachers  of  reli- 
those  days.     He  no  doubt  meant  to  convey  the  impression  that 

Apocalyptical  History  contained  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  solved  upon 
:ly  new  and  consistent  Principle,  with  a  copious  Appendix,  by  Harcourt 
>nunatic  Artist  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
kc    Glasgow:  Thomas  Mnrray  &  Son;  M.  Ogle  &  Son.     Edinburgh: 

Ritchie.    Dublin:  Curry  &  Co.    London:  Arthur  Hall;  Virtue  &  Co. 
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those  men  studied  hooks  they  would  have  done  hetter  to  let 
neglected  practical  matters  more  hecomiug  their  position, 
useful  to  their  people.     What  would  the  historian  hare  sa 
found  those  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse  written  hy  come 
memhers  of  the  dramatic  corps  intruding  into  the  provinoe  of 
logian  ?     We  need  not  try  to  frame  an  answer  to  this  questi 
piquant  style  of  Lord  Macaulay,  hut  we  may  he  certain  he 
have  let  the  occasion  pass  without  some  jihe  ahout  the  obli 
the  pulpit  to  the  stage,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  when  i 
had  become  the  scripture  expositor. 

It  is  seldom  the  profession  of  an  author  strikes  us  as  out  o 
with  his  literary  productions  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  eonstraii 
vert  to  it.  In  the  present  case  we  find  it  impossible  not  to 
pression  to  thoughts  that  force  themselves  upon  us.  Mr.  Bl 
excuse  us  for  pre&cing  our  notice  of  his  book  with  allusions  1 
fession,  which  his  title-page  proves  he  is  not  ashamed  of,  and 
is  too  honest  to  wish  to  conceal.  Nay,  his  public  avowal  o1 
uexion  with  the  stage,  while  he  comes  forward  as  an  exposito 
ture  prophecy,  seems  to  invite  special  attention  to  the  h 
author's  twofold  character  of  comedian  and  Christian  con 
Such  are  our  associations  with  the  stage,  that  we  should  have 
surprised  had  the  man  who  nightly  treads  the  boards  of  tl 
come  before  the  public  with  some  witty  caricature  of  the  sti 
sense  that  has  sometimes  issued  from  the  press  on  the  book  < 
tion,  than  to  find  his  production  a  grave  and  respectable  wort 
reverent  study  and  painstaking  interpretation  of  one  of  the 
cult  books  of  the  scripture  canon.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt 
cile  the  private  studies  and  the  public  engagements  of  the  a 
to  settle  the  compatibility  of  literary  tastes  so  strictly  theolo 
professional  duties  of  very  questionable  moral  tendency ;  but 
not  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  book  before  us  without 
marks  on  the  calling  of  the  author.  We  shall  only  add,  befoi 
the  subject,  that  we  sincerely  wish,  for  Mr.  Bland's  own  coi 
thorough  consistency,  that  he  could  change  the  stage  for  si 
province  of  mental  and  moral  effort  more  in  keeping  with  his 
tastes,  and  perhaps  with  his  spiritual  aspirations.  We  canno 
the  charity  we  can  muster,  regard  Mr.  Bland's  present  engag 
favourable  to  the  development  of  spiritual  life ;  and  thcU  is 
importance,  while  all  the  eclat,  and  the  fiftme,  and  the  excit 
tendant  upon  even  the  most  successful  theatrical  career,  are 
ephemeral  bursts  of  applause  that  rise  from  a  thronged  and  ei 
audietice,  soon  sinking  into  the  &inte8t  hum,  and  followed  er 
the  eternal  silence. 

Another  word  preliminary  to  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Bland 
is  suggested  by  the  theme  he  has  chosen.  Some  scripture  in 
of  no  mean  name  have  undertaken  to  expound  the  sacred  vc 
have  stopt  short  when  they  reached  the  last  book  of  the  ca 
deeply  mysterious  character,  the  difficulties  inseparable  fn 
scheme  of  interpretation,  the  manifest  failure  of  the  profound 
logians  and  critics  in  grappling  with  those  difficulties ; — ^thes< 
couragements  sufficient  to  deter  any  but  a  very  daring  or  a 
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siastic  man  from  meddling  with  tbe  vexed  question  of  the  exposi- 
1  of  the  hook  of  Revelation. 

Hftd  oar  author  given  us  some  fi&vourahle  specimen  of  his  ski]!  in 
tnA  hermenentics,  choosing  for  the  trial  of  his  powers  one  of  the 
«pels»  or  one  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  we  should  have  thought 
tter  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence ;  but,  after  all,  his  choice  of  the  last 
d  most  difficult  of  all  the  sacred  books  may  be  justified  by  his  mas- 
rlj  handling  of  his  materials.  He  may  erect  a  structure  of  propheti- 
1  interpretation,  which  shall  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  and  the  still 
ore  severe  test  of  time,  and  if  so,  then  his  will  be  the  glory  of  having 
irpassed  all  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  arduous  attempt ;  for  of 
IS  and  all  of  the  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse  we  have  ever  seen  or 
ivd  of,  the  first  part  or  introduction  has  been  a  refutation  of  all  pre- 
ding  expositions ;  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  appearance  of  that  expo- 
tor,  all  had  been  more  or  less  mistaken  in  their  schemes  of  interpre- 
tion  ;  and  this  last  and  newest  one  shared  the  same  fsEite  as  soon  as  a 
til  newer — the  last  and  newest — appeared  !  This  is  not  said  in  jest. 
It  in  sober  earnest,  though  perhaps  strongly  expressed ;  and  therefore 
e  would  give  Mr.  Bland  the  benefit  of  this  feust,  and  assure  him  that, 
though  his  work  may  some  day  be  criticised  as  severely  as  he  has 
idt  with  some  authors  who  have  trodden  the  same  ground  before 
IB,  he  suffers  in  good  company,  and  has  only  failed  in  accomplishing 
tuk  in  which  none  before  him  have  succeeded. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after  a  pretty  close  examination  of 
[r.  Bland's  well-filled  pages,  that  he  has  addressed  himself  to  his  task 
itb  most  commendable  seriousness  and  impartiality.  He  has  not 
amed  his  interpretation  in  harmony  with  any  foregone  conclusion. 
:o  has  accordingly  not  been  tempted  to  bend  and  twist  his  avowed 
rinciples  so  as  to  make  them  square  with  the  necessities  of  any  par- 
rahir  passage.  He  applies  his  system  of  interpreting  the  symbols 
gidly,  and,  right  or  wrong,  he  does  it  consistently. 
If  prophecy  when  first  written  was  a  history  of  the  future^  it  is  obvi- 
18  that  a  primary  qualification  of  an  interpreter  must  be  an  accurate 
nowled^e  of  the  annals  of  the  world.  Since  prophecy  and  history 
iQ8t  thus  run  parallel,  there  must  be  the  ability  to  trace  the  great 
Dee  of  history,  and  to  show  their  coincidence  with  the  corresponding 
^▼elations  of  prophecy — revelations  couched  in  symbols  and  figures,  so 
s  to  veil  the  truth,  and  yet  intelligible  enough  when  the  events  so 
rmbolized  have  taken  place,  to  satisfy  the  diligent  student  at  once  of 
^Ippheey  and  history,  that  the  latter  is  a  real  fulfilment  of  the  former, 
history  so  read  becomes  one  of  the  faithful  handmaids  of  revelation, 
3(1  the  Bible  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  Word  of  Him  who  knows  the 
id  from  the  beginning. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher*s  "  Life  Thou^rhts,"  no- 
^  elsewhere  in  this  number,  which,  had  our  author  seen  it,  and 
''hihed  the  feeling  it  expresses,  wonld  have  acted  with  repellent  effect 
pon  his  undertaking.  We  confess  to  some  S3rmpathy  with  Mr. 
^her*s  sentiments,  for  there  is  truth  in  them,  but  it  is  poetical  truth, 
^d  must  be  reduced  to  the  sober  dimensions  of  duty  and  practice. 
[^  quote  the  paragraph,  and  leave  it  to  make  its  own  impression, 
Hh  only  one  remark. 
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*'  I  am  profoundly  affected  bj  the  grandeur  of  prophecy.  GKxl  anTeOi  the  6ei> 
coed  wall  of  the  future,  not  so  much  that  we  may  count  the  figures,  and  munlc 
the  robes,  and  analyse  the  pigments,  but  that,  gazing  upon  it,  our  imagmitiwi 
may  be  enkindled,  and  hope  be  inspired,  to  bear  us  through  the  dismal  baneuM 
of  the  present  Prophecy  was  not  addressed  to  the  reason,  nor  to  the  itttiitieil 
faculty,  but  to  the  imagination ;  and  I  should  as  soon  think  of  measuring  lore  ^ 
the  scales  of  commerce,  or  of  admiring  flowers  by  the  rule  of  feet  and  indiei,fl  < 
of  applying  arithmetic  to  taste  and  enthusiasm,  as  calculations  and  figures  to  thai 
grand  evanishing  signals,  which  God  wares  in  the  future  only  to  tell  the  irMil{ 
which  way  it  is  to  travel." — P.  55. 

The  remark  we  have  to  make  is  that  we  demur  to  the  aaaertion  tkt 
prophecy  was  addressed  to  the  imagination.  If  so,  then  any  atteoft 
at  a  rational  consistent  interpretation  is  useless,  nay,  unwarranted  aM 
absurd.  That  the  book  of  Revelation  was  addressed  to  the  reoMiif 
men,  we  think  is  plain  from  the  very  opening  chapter  of  the  Imk 
down  to  its  close.     To  quote  texts  in  proof  of  this  is  superfluous. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  within  our  narrow  limits,  to  unfold  (b 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Bland's  scheme  of  interpretation,  or  to  discosi  lb 
merits  of  his  method  as  compared  with  other  writers  on  the  ApoaJjpft 
One  important  feature  of  his  exposition  is,  that  he  proceeds,  as  we  kn 
already  hinted,  upon  a  systematic  and  uniform  interpretation  of  tk 
symbols.  This  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  tk 
reader,  as  the  only  true  and  satisfietctory  method.  The  sun,  the  mooii 
the  stars,  the  waters,  4&c.,  mean  eveiywhere,  and  uniformly  the  nm 
things.  They  are  not  to  be  understood  literally  in  one  plaoe  as' 
figuratively  in  another.  They  do  not  symbolise  one  class  of  personitf 
events  in  one  place,  and  something  else  in  another  place.  The  author 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  pre-millennial  theory,  and  so  he  eeeapeftb 
crudities  and  contradictions  which  the  advocates  of  that  theory  ouMt 
avoid  in  their  attempts  to  expound  the  Revelation  of  St.  Jonn.  Hi 
has  evidently  read  with  care  and  discrimination  almost  every  woik  ft 
note  on  the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  write  upon,  and  so  his  book 
is  neither  a  superficial  nor  a  slovenly  production.  Every  page  giw 
evidence  of  thoughtful  examination  of  the  matter  in  hand,  ao  tbtt  u  tb 
reader  is  not  satisfied  with  the  authors  conclusions,  he  oannot  liglit|f 
dismiss  them  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Bland  indulge!  i> 
copious  extracts  from  the  authors  he  has  consulted,  and  he  gives  iU*' 
trations  derived  from  various  sources,  showing  that  he  has  read  fl^ 
tensively  and  compared  closely  what  others  have  written.  This  bi 
greatly  swelled  his  book,  which  extends  to  about  650  pages  doielf 
printed,  and  much  of  the  volume  is  in  small  type.  We  do  not  see  bov 
he  could  have  well  abridged  it,  but  we  fear  the  length  of  his  di»- 
quisitions  will  militate  against  the  popularity  of  his  very  respectable 
production. 

Mr.  Bland  has  here  offered  his  contribution  towards  the  interpretiUio> 
of  this  most  mysterious  and  difficult  of  the  inspired  books.  It  ciod^ 
be  denied  that  he  has  brought  to  the  task  several  qualifioatioDi  d^ 
mean  value,  patient  research,  candid  and  honest  treatment  of  difBenlti<^ 
— neither  denying  them  nor  slurring  them  over, — reverent  haadliQIf^ 
the  text  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  consistent  views  of  7* 
grand  design  of  Christianity  itself.  How  far  a  deeply  devotional  V^^ 
and  that  divine  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  the  rapt  seer  of  Fit>^ 
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bieh  gives  a  kind  of  intuitive  peroeption  of  the  meaning  of  his 
egnant  worda,  maj  characterize  the  author,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
It  we  cannot  but  concur  with  our  immortal  Bard  in  the  glowing 
taiaooe  of  his  conception  of  the  Book.  **  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John 
the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and 
ienningling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold  chorus  of 
Belttjahs  and  harping  symphonies;"  and  therefore  the  best  interpreter 
this  wonderful  revelation  must  be  one  who  studies  it  on  his  knees, 
i  writes  his  thoughts  by  a  light  which  shines  upon  him  from  the 
Dne  of  Qod  and  the  Lamb.  If  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,  a 
ijerless  and  unspiritual  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse  is  a  prodigy 
]M«sumption,  and  his  work  must  needs  be  a  failure.  We  cannot 
vefore  better  close  this  imperfect  notice  of  Mr.  Bland's  volume  than 
quoting  a  few  sentences  from  the  closing  chapter. 

Need  I  mj  that  I  have  approached  the  task  I  have  imposed  upon  myselff  with 
lind  not  only  fully  alive  to  the  awful  warning  contained  in  the  nineteenth  verse 
he  present  chapter,  but  in  a  spirit  as  suitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  as 
I  possible  for  fallible  and  errinff  man  to  imbibe;  for  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
nts of  my  work,  I  can  freely  call  my  conscience  to  witness  that  my  single  motive 
xmunencing  this  Tto  me)  gigantic  undertsJung,  was  a  sincere  desire  to  support,  to 
best  of  my  humble  ability,  the  sublime,  the  all-important  cause  of  Christian 
th,  by  endeavouring  to  remove  from  the  bright  disc  of  Christian  testimony  which 
ibolical  prophe<nr  presents,  certain  apparently  noxious  clouds  that,  (as'  it  had 
Ded  to  me,)  had  hitherto  somewhat  obscured  the  original  brilliancy  of  that 
ttical  orb ;  while,  in  pursuine  this  object,  my  earnest  desire  has  been,  as  care- 
tjr  to  avoid  all  fanatical  and  uuitastical  flights,  as  to  abstain  from  all  prejudiced 
1  Qnjustifiable  assumptions  and  speculations.** — P.  606. 

In  this  brief  review  we  have  abstained  from  criticism  on  the  style  of 
)  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Bland,  in  his  pre&ce,  *'  firmly  deprecates 
ftults  npon  his  work,  viewed  as  a  literary  composition,"  and  we  hope 
le  of  his  critics  will  attempt  to  injure  the  cause  he  wishes  to  support 
any  such  modes  of  attack.  We  suspect  he  has  been  rather  a  reader 
1  thinker  than  a  writer.  With  more  practice  in  composition  lie 
^ht  speedily  become  a  graceful  and  masterly  writer.  His  style  is 
lerally  perspicuous,  though  often  too  involved  and  parenthetical.  In 
I  event  of  a  new  edition  we  would  suggest  that  much  of  the  more 
Tessive  and  extraneous  matter  should  be  thrown  into  the  shape  of 
t  notes,  thus  disencumbering  the  text,  and  rendering  it  fsa  more 
"eeable  to  the  reader.  We  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  speedy 
B  of  this  edition  enables  the  author  to  introduce  in  a  second,  these 
1  other  improvements  which  doubtless  have  occurred  to  his  own 
Id. 


OUGHTS  ON  THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL, 
AS  NARRATED  IN  THE  27th  CHAPTER  OF  ACTS. 

IRAL  instructive  views  of  this  subject  occur  to  an  attentive  reader, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  some  of  them  briefly,  without  taking 
mnected  consideration  of  the  whole  narrative. 
•  View  the  occasion  of  this  voyage  as  a  proof  of  the  continued 
red  of  the  Jews  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.    It  was  because  he 
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was  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  tliej  perse- 
cuted and  conspired  against  the  apostle.  He  was  not  mh  amoog 
them.  The  same  spirit  which  made  them  crj  ont  against  JesnSy  **  Awaj 
with  him— crucify  him,"  made  them  seek  foul's  lifo. 

2.  View  the  proceedings  which  led  to  this  Toyage  as  a  proof  of  tb 
fear  and  alarm  of  the  Jews,  that,  after  all,  the  doctrine  of  Chnsft  wobU 
spread  and  prevail.     Paul  and  his  fellow-lahoorera,  hj  preAoluDg  tb 
doctrine  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Joeus  of  Naatfeth,  awakesaJ 
at  once  the  hatred  and  the  guilty  fears  of  his  betrayers  and  mnrderm 
They  said  in  effect,  *^  Yon  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  npon  oa' 
And  was  there  not  a  secret  whisper  of  conscieDoe  that  mads  itidf 
heard  amid  the  noisy  profession  of  their  unbelief,  that  the  daims  of  Je- 
sus might  prove  true,  and  that  he  was  none  other  than  the  MsmI 
after  all  1 

3.  View  the  &ct  of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  as  illustrating  the  wi^ 
derful  means  by  which  God  effects  his  purposes.  The  apostle  had  h| 
had  it  in  his  heart  to  visit  Rome.  He  had  written  to  the  ehordi  tkn 
of  his  wish  and  purpose ;  but  drcumstances  he  could  not  oontrol  kl 
prevented  him.  He  had  said,  ^  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to  JM 
that  are  at  Rome  also."  Now,  in  a  way  he  did  not  anticipate^  Ml 
which  Providence  had  brought  about,  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  bis  ii^ 
tentiou.  He  was  carried  thither  as  a  prisoner ;  and  the  veiy  dresa- 
stance  of  his  being  a  prisoner  secured  him  from  Jewish  violenoi  as' 
perfidy.  He  was  safely  conducted  by  Roman  guards,  who  showed  Un 
^^  no  little  kindness,**  and  the  opportunities  lie  enjoyed  of  expliiinvg 
to  his  Jewish  brethren  in  Rome,  the  grounds  of  hit  imprisonmeit»  •■' 
the  object  of  his  appeal  to  GsBsar,  were  the  finest  occasions  of  briigiig 
out  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  as  now  having  snpenedsl  tki 
law  of  Moses,  and  as  having  brought  deliverance  from  the  yoke  ^  wM 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  been  able  to  bear.*' 

4.  View  this  narrative  as  illustrating  how  even  idolaters  and  sils- 
lievers  may  act  a  part  which  is  directly  subservient  to  the  pgonw<i> 
of  the  divine  glory;  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose;  the  atA^^ 
God's  servants,  and  the  success  of  their  work. 

The  Roman  officers  showed  the  apostle  Paul  as  mneh  attention  id 
respect  as  if  they  had  been  charged  by  CsBsar  himself  to  take  care  • 
him.  It  was  no  thought  or  wish  of  theirs  to  assist  in  conveyiDg* 
preacher  of  the  gospel  to  Rome— to  fscort  thither  a  man  who  shoiU 
make  known  that  gospel  even  in  Gffisar't  palaoe-^^«  man  who  sboeli 
continue  in  his  own  hired  house  in  the  imperial  city,  receiving  sU  v^ 
should  come  to  him.  And  yet  they  do'  so  as  effectually  as  if  tf"^ 
purpose,  and  in  fulfilment  of  their  own  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  ge*" 
pel,  they  conducted  this  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  his  joume/e  e^i 
They  thought  they  were  obeying  their  imperial  master,  for  thej^ 
in  his  service,  and  acting  under  authority ;  but  there  was  s  IS^ 
than  the  highest  on  earth,  and  He  was  overruling  all  these  moveiBtf^ 
for  His  own  ends.  The  Divine  Hand  was  si^^ally  maaiteft  ii  ^ 
whole  of  these  events ;  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  overtook  it|  ftud  ^ 
to  deny  it.  , 

6,  View  this  fact  as  throwing  light  on  the  apostle's  ohamlir  ^ 
influence  in  new  and  untried  circumstances.    A  man  of  power  w* 
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eery  where.  Paul  was  fitted  to  be  a  leader  and  a  couDsel- 
or  camp^in  the  storm  or  the  oalm — a  prisoner  on  board  a 
>risoner  in.  his  dungeon,  bound  with  two  chains.  He  was 
Master;  true  to  his  calling;  fiiithful  to  friends  and  foes; 
volenee  and  self-denial ;  but  as  full  of  courage  and  of  spirit 
resouroes  not  easily  baffled ;  and  ready  to  resist  all  oppres- 
^  and  wrong. 

this  hci  as  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence, 
out  his  ends  by  the  use  of  means.  His  purposes  are  not 
miracles,  but  by  the  agency  of  his  creatures.  They  act 
;  He  fulfils  His  counsel;  they  perform  duty,  and  leave 
[is  hands.  Had  Paul  taken  no  care  of  his  own  life,  and  been 
as  to  the  management  of  the  ship,  because  God  had  promised 
>uld  stand  before  Cuesar, — that  would  have  been  presump- 
iwarranted  neglect  of  duty.  God's  promises  are  never  in- 
elieve  us  of  obligation  to  do  our  part  according  to  circum- 
i  under  the  guidance  of  enlightened  reason,  and  holy  scrip- 
jT  remains  nnaiected  by  any  promise  or  hope  of  success.  We 
er  be  encouraged  to  use  means  of  safety,  when  we  have  a 
fiftll  back  upon.  We  should  be  careful  lest  we  forfeit  the  pro- 
ling  by  disregarding  the  conditions  on  which  its  fulfilment  is 
dependent.  How  well  Paul  understood  this  was  seen  in 
;  when  the  sailors  would  have  escaped  to  shore  and  left  their 
I  hour  of  danger.  ^^  Unless  these  abide  in  the  ship,*'  he  ex* 
^e  cannot  be  saved.*'  The  apostle  was  equally  confident 
rould  not  falsify  his  own  word,  and  persuaded  that  unless  aU 
uUons  were  tiJken,  and  strict  duty  performed,  the  promised 
i  not  be  realized. 

f  suggestive  chapter  that  has  brought  before  us  these  reflec- 
ins  many  other  points  worthy  of  notice,  and  conveys  many 
ich  the  diligent  student  may  pick  up.  These  few  thoughts 
I  as  a  specimen  of  what  an  hour  spent  over  this  portion  of 
1  may  yield. 


THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

ON  OUB  JTTDOMBNTS  OF  OTHSB  MEN. 

I  title  of  an  Essay  by  the  author  of  a  volume  written  in  the 

r  business.     It  contains  some  just  and  shrewd  observations 

iger  of  forming  and  uttering  harsh  judgments  of  character. 

lements  enter  into  the  question  of  a  man*8  real  moral  worth, 

and  crude   decisions  made  without  due  consideration  of 

lents,  and  in  ignorance  of  some  of  them  altogether,  are  at 

d  and  untrue.     And  if  it  be  wrong  to  form  and  propagate 

pinions  of  other  men's  character  and  proceedings,  it  cannot 

listen  to  those  who  do  so.     The  reset  of  slander  is  as  great 

the  origination  of  it.     If  talebearers  were  frowned  upon. 
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they  would  soon  be  silent.     One  of  the  shortest  ways  to  pot  an  end  t 

ca] amnions  reports  about  our  neighbours  is  to  refuse  to  hear  them. 

The  following  remarks  are  sound  and  good :— - 

"  In  judging  of  others,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  those  puts  of  the  chaneta 
and  intellect  which  are  easilj  discernible  from  those  which  x^qnire  mncli  obsen» 
tion.    In  the  intellect  we  soon  perceiye  whether  a  man  has  wh,  acatenesi,  * 
logical  power.    It  is  not  easy  to  discorer  whether  he  has  jodgraent.    And  it » 
quires  some  study  of  the  man  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  practical  wisdoa; 
which,  indeed,  is  a  result  of  high  moral,  as  well  as  intellectnal  qoalities.    In  ill 
moral  nature  we  soon  detect  selfishness,  e^tism,  and  exaegeration.    CarelesMi 
about  truth  is  soon  found  out ;  yon  see  it  in  a  thonsana  little  things.    On  tli 
other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  abont  a  man's  temfO, 
until  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  him.    Of  his  tastes,  some  will  be  on  tbB  as^ 
face,  others  not ;  for  there  is  a  certain  reserve  abont  most  people  in  speskiiv  d 
the  things  they  like  best.    Again,  it  is  always  a  hard  matter  to  nndentuid  mf 
man's  feelings.    Nations  di&r  in  their  modes  of  expressing  feelings;  and  kit 
much  more  indiyidual  men.** — (P.  42.) 

An  obvious  lesson  suggested  by  this  subject  is,  that  we  ought  li 
form  our  judgment  of  others  with  caution,  and  should  not  be  too  miA 
affected  by  the  judgment  others  form  and  express  of  ourselm 
Whether  favourable  or  otherwise,  it  is  superficial ;  our  nearest  fnmk 
know  us  but  imperfectly.  A  man*s  mind  is  somewhat  like  a  dwelli^ 
house  which  contains  two  or  three  public  rooms  into  which  yisiton  sn 
admitted,  but  which  has  also  private  chambers  which  strangors,  ii^ 
even  friends  never  explore,  and  in  those  private  chambers  secret  pliM 
where  things  are  hidden  no  one  knows  of  but  ourselves.  A  man  cu 
easily  keep  out  of  view  what  he  has^  and  can  as  easily  conceal  whttiM 
is,  and  therefore  men's  judgments  of  him  must  in  a  great  degree  b0 
formed  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  and  therefore  worth  little. 

THE  GOSPELS  AND  THE  EPISTLES. 

"  The  object  of  our  Saviour's  life  was  to  supply  the  subject,  not  to  promnlgsielbt 
doctrine  of  the  gospel.  The  Evangelists  therefore  confine  themselveB  to  the  lisi^ 
duty  of  narration ;  and  the  doctrines  which  altogether  depended  npon  whst  air 
Lord  had  done  and  suffered,  particularly  upon  his  death  and  resnnectioi  tf' 
ascension  into  heaven,  were,  after  this  ground-work  was  fully  laid,  to  be  fiillf ^ 
forth  by  those  to  whom  our  blessed  Saviour  had  solemnly  promised  the  noeinf 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  were  expressly  designated  by  him  for  thst  ^ 
purpose.**— (A/a^f 6  on  Sacrifice,  vol.  ii.  817.) 

This  remark  might  suggest  to  certain  theologians  the  reason  ^ 
they  are  conscious  of  a  partiality  for  the  gospels,  and  a  kind  of  re^ 
sion  from  the  epistles.  The  foct  is,  their  views  of  truth  are  hot  it 
imperfectly  developed  Christianity.  They  occupy  ground  little  in  **" 
vance  of  the  disciples  while  the  Lord  himself  was  with  them,  and  wliO* 
he  had  many  things  to  say  to  them  they  were  then  unable  to  bfltf* 
But  they  are  less  excusable  than  our  Lord's  immediate  foUowefi  "^ 
mistakes  and  misapprehensions;  for  now  the  completed  revdstioi|' 
before  them.  They  think  their  preference  of  the  gospels  is  '<^^*^ 
rather  than  ceiuurahh;  and  so  they  depreciate  one  part  of  the  iiupi'^ 
volume  to  give  honour  to  another. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Spectator, 

ir  Sir, — When  recently  on  a  yisit  to  a  friend  at  Parramatta,  a  letter  was 
me  written  by  his  mother,  an  old  lady  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  with 
ras  so  much  pleased  that  I  request^  to  be  favoured  with  a  cop^  of  it. 
saint  has  been  taken  to  her  rest,  but  to  her  children  and  children's 
**  though  dead,  she  yet  speaketh;"  her  holy  life  and  pious  counsels  will 
lemembered  by  them,  and  will  erer  be  fdt  to  be  instructiye  and  ad- 
I  have  permission  to  make  any  nse  of  the  letter  referred  to  that  I  might 
irable;  I  send  it  for  insertion  in  your  work,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  both 
nd  benefit  many  of  your  readers.  The  '*  old  disci nle  **  will  thus  speak  to 
udience  than  she  ever  thought  of  addressing,  ana  in  a  way  she  never 
';  I  am  much  mi^aken,  however,  if  her  simple,  but  wise  and  weighty 
not  find  their  wav  to  the  heart  with  far  more  facility  and  effect  than  those 
in  ingenious  or  elaborate  discourse. — Yours,  &c., 
/y  1858.  T.  BINNEY. 

January  let,  1854. 

ery  dear  and  only  son, — I  sit  down  to  address  to  jon  probably 
letter  yon  will  have  from  me.  I  suffered  much  on  account  of 
1  my  ever  to  be  beloved  Sarah's  heavy  triab  on  your  beginning 
d  a  second  time;  but  my  £Eiith  is  immovable  in  all  these  things 
out  for  you  both,  and  for  myself  ^^  a  for  more  exceeding  and 
weight  of  glory."  I  am  now  near  ninety  years  old,  but  I  oon- 
^self  one  of  the  happiest  beings  in  existence,  for  most  of  my 
e  gone  through,  and  under  the  apprehension  of  those  to  come,  I 
»y  to  tell  you  that  my  feet  are  on  the  Rock.  I  have  a  husband, 
ildren,  and  two  grandchildren  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  sin 
ow.  God  was  manifestly  glorified  in  the  deaths  of  those  who 
maturity,  and  the  rest  are  quite  as  safe.  My  health  is  just  as 
ever  it  was, — only  the  infirmities  incident  to  old  age,  and  fewer 
than  perhaps  any  other  creature  of  my  age.  My  memory  is 
seldom  forget  anything  I  hear;  I  can  read  a  little,  and  hear 
y  well;  I  have  food  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on;  and,  when 
ider  hands  to  aid  my  infirmities.     I  feel  as  if  a  volume  would 

00  much  for  me  to  fill,  if  I  told  you  all  I  think  of  you  both,  and 
',  dear  children.  When  overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of  you 
n  only  ease  ray  full  heart  by  crying  to  heaven  in  the  language 
ipostle,  ^^  that  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
less  you  all,  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  in  heavenly  places,  in 
esus."     I  know  and  often  say  that  our  prayers  are  reciprocal, 

1  you  are  asking  for  me;  and  the  blessed  access  I  feel,  tells  me 
m  heard  for  you.  But  one  thing  above  all  things  I  would  en- 
the  necessity  of  teaching  the  dear  children  that  this  religion  I 
»mmending  is  a  thing  not  to  be  found  in  books,  sermons,  or 
Ige,  but  at  the  throne  of  grace;  it  is  a  casting  off  the  works  of 
8  and  putting  on  the  armour  of  light;  it  is  putting  off  the  old 
d  a  putting  on  the  new;  a  crucifying  the  flesh,  with  its  affec- 
d  lusts ;  it  is  set  about  by  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  a  re> 
B  towards  God,  a  faith  in  Christ,  a  passing  through  the  strait 
Dew  birth,  Christ  formed  and  brought  forth  in  the  soul,  en- 
he  new  creature  to  walk  in  Christ,  with  a  knowledge  of  salva- 
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tiou  by  the  remission  of  sins;  a  self-denying  life.     I   tell  my  dear 
grandchildren  that  these  are  my  views  of  religion,  after  sixty-four 
years'  experience,  for  so  long  has  my  Saviour  kept  me;  and  now  1 
know  that  *'*'  neither  life  nor  death,*'  nor  any  of  the  dangers  in  the 
catalogue,  ^'  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from  the  love  of  GUkI  which  if 
in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."     I  shall  ever,  while  life  remains,  remembtr 
you  all  in  my  prayers  night  and  day,  and  I  trust  yon  wiU  do  the 
for  me,  for  I  am  still  in  the  field,  and  the  wolf  of  the  evening  is 
going  about;  but  after  sixty-four  years'  conflict,  the  sword  of  the  Spifii 
is  still  bright,  and  oh  !  to  have  the  promised  land  in  view!  this  is  whit 
John  Bunyan  called  "  the  Land  of  Beulah,"  or  the  prophet  Isaiah  ^  the 
land  that  is  afar  off,  where  the  King  is  seen  in  his  beauty."     I  wm 
reading  of  this  to-day,  the  first  of  the  year,  and  I  trust,  ere  another 
year  rolls  round,  that  foith  will  be  lost  in  sight.     But  before  I  let  tks 
pen  be  dropped,  again  I  would  say,  tell  the  dear  children  that  in  search- 
ing for  religion,  Jacob  ^'wrestled,"  David  **wept,  and  watered  Us 
couch  with   tears,"  Paul  ^'prayed,*'  the  publican  ^ smote  upon  bit 
breast,"  the  jailor  cried  '^  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  and,  above  all,  Jesus,  whea 
asking  for  us,  ^'  ruse  a  great  while  before  day,  and  went  into  a  solitary 
place,  and  there  prayed;" — everything,  for  life  or  death,  is  to  be  got  at 
a  throne  of  grace;  but  the  soul  must  be  on  the  stretch  for  all  we  want» 
And  now,  my  dear  children,  I  have  told  you  what  I  longed  to  say  be» 
fore  I  leave  this  vale  of  tears.    Meet  me  above,  that  I  may  say,  ^  Heie 
am  I,  and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me."    May  the  good  Lord  keep 
you  all  till  we  meet  in  ^^  a  house  not  made  with  hands,"  is  the  prayer 
of^  my  dear  son. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 


(^From  the  Southern  Spectator,) 
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PSALM  OF  PEACE. 
"  That  in  me  ye  might  have  peace. 


ft 


When  the  heart  is  heavy  laden, 
With  its  sorrow,  doubt,  and  sin, 

Lord,  be  thon,  my  helper,  near  me, 
Whispering  peace  to  all  within. 

Oh,  be  near  me  when  thon  smitest, 
Heal  the  wound  thyself  hast  made ; 

Teach  me  how  to  trust  thy  goodness 
When  beneath  thy  hand  I'm  laid. 

When  I  stumble  in  the  darkness. 
Groping  blindly  for  the  light. 

May  the  Master's  voice  upraise  me, 
Bpeaking  peace  in  my  affright. 

Lord,  when  thou  my  idols  breakest. 
Taking  what  I  loved  away, 

May  -I  know  that  these  lost  treasures, 
With  thyself  thou  wilt  repay. 


Take  them  all  if  it  be  needful. 
Only  leave  me  still  thv  word  ; 

Only  thon  more  nearly  dwelUnfE; 
Fill  me  with  thyself,  my  Lord. 

In  the  lonely  time  of  sorrow. 
In  the  midst  of  trouble  sore^ 

Let  me  ever  find  thee  near  me ; — 
Nothing  shall  I  then  need  mora. 

May  no  solitude  seem  dreaiy. 
When  I  know  that  thon  art  near ; 

Keep  me  patient  in  all  waitings, 
Save  me  from  all  donht  and  fear. 

Be  my  Life,  in  me  abiding^*- 
Be  my  Love,  my  All,  my  Qod ; 

Teach  and  help  me  stiU  to  follow 
In  the  path  which  thon  hatt  tnd. 

T.L. 
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WISDOM  AND  LOVE. 


: — Ask  what  meaneth 
oiiry  of  stars  above, 
lorizon  to  the  zenith, 
iRnitten, — God  is  lore! 

-wisdom : — Ask  who  teachcth 
'  to  track  its  way  the  dove, 
1  distant  home  it  reacheth ; 

Xhoa,— the  God  of  love! 

a  tiny  leaf,  the  mansion 
he  insect  of  an  hour; 
I  Mil kj- Way's  expansion, 
nting  cycles  for  its  dower ; — 

the  radiant  brow  of  morning, 
shing  all  the  eastern  sky, 
3  cloads  of  flame  adorning 
ining's  solemn  majesty — 

i^b  the  depths  of  space  unbounded, 
[>d  is  wisdom,**  all  thinss  prove, 
inuxnbered  yoices  sonndea, 
bUs  the  anthem, — "God  is  love! " 

!    Creation*s  hymn  is  swelling 
.  aroand,  beneath,  above; 
f e  what  that  hymn  is  telling? 
d  ia  wisdom: — God  is  love! 

dawn  the  darkness  reigneth  ; 
n  the  night  our  anguish  sooth  ? 
Hope  waxeth,  and  Fear  waneth : 
>rn  proclaimeth, — God  is  love! 


Mingling  sounds  of  pain  and  sadneM 
Meet  us  as  we  onward  move ; 

Soon  exchanged  for  songs  of  gladness, 
And  the  chorus, — "God  is  love! " 

Angel  guards  His  mercy  setteth 
Round  His  own,  where'er  they  rove; 

When  He  looseth,  bindeth,  letteth, 
God  is  wisdom, — God  is  love! 

When  temptation's  wave  was  surging 
O'er  me  as  I  weakly  strove; 

When  the  lip  of  scorn  was  scourging. 
Wisdom  shielded  me,  and  love. 

Bitter  though  the  cup  God  giveth, 

It  is  welcome  if  it  prove 
That  my  strong  Redeemer  liveth, 

God  of  wisdom,— God  of  love  I 

When  her  pall  Fear  o'er  me  throweth, 
PhII  that  Guilt's  dark  fingers  wove — 

Lo !  yon  streak  of  mercy  showeth 
God  is  wisdom,— God  is  love! 

By  that  sunless  sky,  dim  bending 
Over  Temple,  Garden,  Grove, 

By  earth  quaking,— by  rocks  rending, 
God  is  wisdom, — God  is  love ! 

Tes !  to  me  the  Cross  is  token, 
Given  on  earth,  and  sealed  abore, 

Pledge  sublime  of  oath  unbroken, 
God  is  wisdom, — God  is  love! 


I^oticest  of  Boolt0« 


niiuNO  wrrH  Crbtst,  the  True  Smrit 
^  RevivaL  In  letters  to  the  Rev. 
[>hn  Angell  James,  by  the  Rer.  W. 
atton,  D.D.J  of  New  York.  Lon- 
cm:  Religious  Tract  Society. 

■  publication  of  these  letters  at  the 
wat  time  may  be  considered  as  well* 
ed.  The  minds  of  many  Christians 
his  country  have  been  turned  with 
ecial  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  a 
ived  state  of  religion  in  the  churches, 
families,  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
n  generally.  Whether  all  Dr.  Pat- 
's sentiments  may  meet  with  the  en* 
!  approval  of  enlightened  minds  is  a 
stion  we  do  not  stop  to  discuss.  But 
1  his  letters  contain  much  solemn, 
iit-«tiiTiiig  troth,  all  will  readily  ac- 

Niw  Skuw.— Vol.  VIII. 


knowledge,  and  we  pray  that,  so  far  as 
his  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  word 
of  God,  they  may  be  owned  and  blessed 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  amongst  us. 

Dr.  Patton,  in  the  coarse  of  theite 
letters,  makes  frequent  and  laudatory 
reference  to  the  recent  revival  of  reli- 
gion in  the  United  States.  After  enu- 
merating the  reported  conversions  in 
thirty-one  States  of  the  Union,  includ- 
ing of  course  Slave  States,  he  says. 
"  among  other  results  it  may  be  stated 
that  every  reformatory  movement  has 
been  benefited.  Temperance  has  been 
greatly  advanced;  wnole  towns  have 
been  purged  of  drinking  shops;  hotels 
and  saloons,  where  liquor  was  sold,  have 
been    tamed   into   places   of  prayer; 

2  a 
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drunkards  have  been  reclaimed  in  large 
numbers;  and  crime  has  been  greatly 
diminished."— P.  71. 

What  more?  What  abont  slavery? 
Repentance  for  Aat  crime  ?  What  about 
breaking  that  yoke  ?    Not  one  word ! 


Li(4RT  IN  Darkness,  or  Comfort  to  the 
Siek  and  Afflicted,  being  a  Series  of 
Afeditation8y  Prayers,  cmd  Portions  of 
Scripture,  for  those  Visited  with  Bereave- 
ment and  Distress,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Anderson,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Cults,  editor  of  the  Family  Altar,  or 
a  Guide  to  Devotion,  &sc.  Edin- 
burgh: Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
1858. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  been 
more  than  once  before  the  public  as  a 
writer  on  practical  piety;  and  the 
present  production  is  one  which,  we  are 
persuaded,  many  will  welcome  as 
seasonable  and  useful.  In  this  world  of 
change  and  suffering,  **the  sick  and 
afflicted "  are  a  numerous  class,  and 
many  of  them  are,  alas,  in  "darkness" 
as  well  as  in  sorrow.  A  book  therefore 
directing  them  to  the  only  true  source 
of  peace,  and  the  only  true  Comforter, 
Saviour,  and  Friend,  is  of  special 
value.  True,  people  have  the  Bible, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  they  need 
no  other  book.  Mr.  Anderson's  volume 
is  not  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Bible,  but  as  a  help  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it.  One  division  of  the  work  is  "Texts 
of  Scripture,*'  well  selected,  and  suitably 
arranged,  so  that  the  sick  and  the  dying 
who  can  neither  read  nor  hear  much, 
may  have  some  precious  drops  of  the 
water  of  life  administered  when  they 
most  need  divine  consolation.  "  Light  in 
Darkness"  is  a  very  suitable  gift  book 
to  a  friend  in  affliction. 


Opimoifs  Concerning  Jebdb  Christ, 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Davidson,  Minister 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tion of  Dean  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh:  W.  Oliphant  &  Sons. 
Loudon:  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 
1858. 

The  substance  of  this  volume,  the 
author  informs  us  in  a  modest  advertise- 
ment prefixed,  was  delivered  as  a  series 
of  monthly  evening  lectures,  from  his 
own  pulpit,  during  part  of  the  year  1857. 
The  practice  of  not  a  few  of  our  ablest 


and  most  laborious  mintsten 
present  day  is  to  bring  bef( 
people  in  consecutive  oraer  a 
discourses  on  some  important 
teresting  theme,  and  Mr.  Dav 
here  given  us  a  specimen  of  th< 
fare  provided  in  this  manne 
people  during  the  past  ye 
volume  gives  us  a  high  idea  b 
careful  preparation,  and  of  hi 
making  such  a  digest  of  "  opii 
ceming  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  n 
treat  such  a  subject  so  as  to 
sufficiently  popular  when  deliv 
the  pulpit,  and  sufficiently  elf 
render  the  lectures  so  prepar 
to  appear  in  print.  Mr.  Dav 
we  think,  succeeded  in  this  dif 
Without  having  heard  these 
tions  as  spoken,  we  can  easil; 
of  an  intelligent  audience  li 
them  with  deep  attention,  slth 
not  doubt  of  their  favourable 
by  the  public  in  their  present 

The  volume  consists  of  an 
tion,  and  seven  discourses  or  s* 
1st,  Jewish  opinions  concen 
Christ;  2d,  the  Infidel  opi 
the  Socinian  opinion;  4th, 
opinion;  5th,  and  6th,  the 
opinion ;  7th,  Jesus  Christ  th< 
all  nations ;  with  an  appendiii 
least  valuable  part  of  the  vol 
appendix,  extending  to  upwa 
pages,  and  comprising  severa 
closely  argued  notes  on  some 
theological  questions  of  the 
Davidson  proves  himself  to 
workman  and  a  watchman, 
teaching  the  truth,  and  zealot 
ing  against  the  insidious  erro 
and  pervert  it. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  '. 
sou's  first  appearance  as  an  ai 
trust  it  will  not  be  his  last, 
continue  the  use  of  the  file 
tinue  to  trim  his  lamp  as  he  1 
he  will  yet  produce  a  second 
work  superior  to  his  first.  ^ 
but  regard  the  minister  who 
duce  such  a  series  of  lectnn 
part  of"  a  vear,  as  the  montl 
exercises  delivered  to  his 
possessing  a  prolific  mind,  ant 
fore  naturally  look  for  othe 
riper  fruits  of  his  sanctified 
The  volume  has  our  cordial 
and  warm  recommendation. 


**Thr  Law  op  the  Lord  is 
a  Series  of  PractuxA  Ltd^ 
Nineteenth  Pudm,  by  the  S 
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.  Am  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
^ndon:  James  Nisbet  and 


of  this  Yolame,  in  a  modest 
^es  bis  hamble  estimate  of 
res,  which  are  published 
:e  with  the  wishes  of  others, 
ecasion  to  apologise  for  the 
kd  unadorned  simplicity  of 
res;  for,  we  presume,  he 
lem  to  be  level  with  the 
his  ordinary  hearers.  The 
>ne  and  serious  manner  of 
*  must  recommend  him  to 
love  the  gospel  in  its  pure 
r  obscured  by  learned  dis- 
r  perverted  by  the  ingenuity 
3f  science  falsely  so  called, 
cy  the  congregation  of  Mr. 
bing  from  his  weekly  minis- 
sincere  love  of  the  truth, 
st  desire  to  obey  it,  without 
troubled  with  the  difficulties 
;,  or  becoming  profoundly 
s  deep  mysteries.  After  all, 
ng  is  to  be  made  wise  unto 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
God*8  help,  the  Bible  is 


JM  THE  Great  Bioorapht, 
s  Hamilton,  D.J).,  F.L.8. 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1857. 

e  is  marked  by  the  well- 
ictehstics  of  Dr.  Hamilton's 
incidents  of  the  Redeemer's 
1  furnish  our  author  with 
ope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
K>wers.  He  knows  well  how 
scenic  effect,  and  in  the 
his  figures,  and  the  man- 
his  lights,  he  paints  pic- 
lich  we  love  to  linger.  At 
le  we  feci  that  the  real  in- 
nveyed  in  Dr.  Hamilton's 
always  in  proportion  to  the 
ages  he  spreads  before  you. 
lO  opens  the  book  expecting 
olution  of  difficulties,  or  the 
brcement  of  duty,  or  some 
tautiful  light  shed  on  the 
1,  will  be  disappointed.  But 
ght  to  complain,  for  Dr.  H. 
lessed  to  do  any  such  thing; 
fair  to  an  author  to  say  he 
nted  you  when  he  has  raised 
ons.  He  says  in  his  preface 
M  one  time  his  purpose  to 
ether  the  leading  incidents 
the  four  evangelists,  trans- 


lating them,  as  it  were,  into  modem 
language,  and  supplying  a  few  of  those 
historioEtl  and  topographical  details  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  recent  re- 
search. All  that  he  actually  offers  in 
this  volume  is  a  few  specimens  of  the 
gospel  story  thus  rendered.  This 
modest  attempt  is  not  unsuccessful,  and 
taking  it  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  U.  fur  a  very  read- 
able, and  well-written  volume. 


Deborah;  or.  Fireside  Readinge  for 
Household  Servants,  unth  a  posiscrwt 
for  Masters  and  Mistresses,  by  the 
Kev.  Norman  Macleod,  Minister  of 
Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  author  of 
"The  Earnest  Student,"  "  The  Home 
School,"  &c,  &C.  Third  thousand. 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  & 
Co.  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don.   1857. 

This  work  did  not  fall  under  our  notice 
until  it  had  readied  its  third  thousand. 
We  give  it  our  hearty  though  late  com- 
mendation, and  hope  that  it  will  speed- 
ily pass  off  by  thousands,  and  diffuse  far 
and  wide  among  servants  the  wholesome 
principles  and  Christian  spirit  breathed 
in  its  pages.  The  postscript  to  masters 
and  mistresses  is  not  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  the  volume.  The  extracts 
that  make  up  the  postscript  are  selected 
with  judgment,  and  are  well-deserving 
of  careful  perusal  bv  all  concerned. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
appropriate  present  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  servant  girl,  and  the  book  is 
scarcely  less  adapt^  for  usefulness  to 
masters  and  mistresses.  The  conduct 
of  the  employed  towards  the  employers 
should  ever  be  regulated  by  Christian 
wisdom,  and  marked  by  faithfulness, 
humility,  and  propriety.  But  masters 
and  mistresses  have  also  duties  to  dis- 
charge towards  servants,  and  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  sympathy  should  be  shown 
by  them  to  every  domestic.  It  is  as 
needful  to  inculcate  upon  the  heads  of 
households  the  obligation  to  treat  their 
servants  with  kindness  as  it  is  to  teach 
servants  to  be  obedient.  We  have 
been  sometimes  grieved  to  observe  how 
unreasonable  even  Christian  employers 
have  been  in  exacting  service,  and  now 
the  best  endeavours  to  perform  duty  on 
the  part  of  Uie  servant  has  been  repaid 
with  harsh  and  unfeeling  words  and  dis- 

{>Ieased  looks.    We  look  upon  Mr.  Mac- 
eod's  book  then  as  much  needed,  and 
we  trust  it  will  be  Teiy  osefnl. 
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LirE  TiiODOHTS,  qatherta  j/x>m  the  Ex- 
temporaneous Discourses  of  Henry 
Ward  Beeeher^  by  Edna  Dean  Proc- 
ter. Edinbargh:  Alexander  Strahan, 
42  George  St.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.     1858. 

These  are  truly  "life  thonghts."  They 
have  the  breath  of  life  in  them,  and 
many  of  them  are  strikingly  original 
and  memorable.  They  have  evidently 
been  struck  off  while  the  preacher's 
mind  was  working  actively ;  and  truth 
and  beauty  characterise  them.  Some 
are  rather  startlingly  bold  and  extrava- 
gant, but  the  judicious  reader  can  pare 
down  some  of  these  half-paradoxical  ut- 
terances to  the  proper  sise  and  shape. 
We  recommend  these  life  thoughts  as 
worthy  of  study.  We  know  not  wlicther 
Edna  Dean  Procter  be  a  gentleman  or 
a  lady,  or  whether  the  editor  may  have 
assumed  a  nom  de  guerre,  Edna  is  only 
Dean  with  the  letters  transposed. 

We  may  perhaps  in  a  future  number 
select  a  few  of  these  Life  thoughts,  and 
give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  off-hand  illustrations. 
They  are  sparks  struck  off  from  a  mind 
of  rare  powers,  and  we  are  mistaken  if 
this  small  volume  do  not  retain  a  place 
in  our  literature  long  after  more  preten- 
tious works  have  been  utterly  forgotten. 


The  Succbsbpul  Mbrohamt;  Sketches 
of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Budgettj  late  of 
Kingswood  UUl^  by  William  Arthur, 
A.  M.,  author  of  a  Mission  to  the 
Mysore,  &c.  London,  published  by 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  and  J. 
Mason.     1856. 

A  BOOK  in  its  fourteenth  edition  and 
twenty-third  thousand  bears  upon  its 
title-page  a  stamp  of  more  value  than 
fifty  favourable  reviews.  We  write  this 
notice,  therefore,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
author  or  the  publishers,  to  help  the 
sale  of  the  volume,  but  for  the  sake  of 
our  readers,  many  of  whom  may  not 
have  seen  or  heard  of  it.  The  incessant 
production  of  new  books  every  year  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  keep  attention  alive 
to  really  good  works  bevond  the  year  of 
their  birth.  If  this  book  then  was  worth 
the  commendation  it  received  on  its 
first  appearance  some  years  ago,  it  is 
equally  deservingof  commendation  now; 
and  as  a  few  years  suffices  to  bring  for- 
ward a  new  race  of  young  readers,  we 
uke  the  opportunity  which  a  re-pernsal 
ot  the  volume  has  suggested  to  recom- 


mend it  to  young  men  bepi 
career  of  business  life.  One  I 
history  of  Samuel  Budgett*s  li 
is  the  importance  of  diligence, 
perseverance  in  order  to  succe 
but  the  grand  lesson  this  book 
is  the  necessity  of  right  religic 
pie,  and  the  consecration  of 
ent,  ^ins,  and  growing  pro 
God,  m  the  spirit  of  the  faithfi 


1.  Thb   Vaudois:  comprising 
tions  made  during  a  I^our  t 
leys  of  Piedmont,   in  the 
1844,    together    with    remoi 
ductorg    and    interspersed, 
the  origin^  history,  and  pret 
tion  of  thai  interestiny  peo^ 
Henderson,  D.D.     Second 
with   map   and  portrait. 
John  Snow.     1858. 

2.  A  HiSTOBT  OF  THE  VaUDOI 

FROM  ITS  ORioiK,  and  of  t 
of  Piedmont  to  the  presen 
Antoine  Monastier,  formei 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  an( 
of  the  Vaudois  valleys  of 
Translated  from  the*  Fren 
don  :  Religious  Tract  Socie 

Were  we  ourselves  to  visit  t 
of  Piedmont,  we  should  lik 
one  or  two  intelligent  compa 
we  could  not  choose  two  m 
taste  than  the  ex-pastor  of  tl 
de  Vaud,  and  the  Christian 
whose  name  is  attached  to  i 
of  the  works  whose  titles  we  1 
scribed.  We  speak  not  of  * 
companionship  of  these  good 
Dr.  Henderson  is  no  longer  w 
as  for  M.  Antoine  Monastier 
norant  of  his  history.  We  n 
two  volumes  before  us,  and  i 
could  not  be  furnished  with  w 
worthy  and  instructive  guides 
Tour  and  the  History.  Both 
wide  circulation,  and  we  trust 
publishers  of  both  will  hare  s; 
urgent  calls  for  thousands  • 
These  books  are  healthy,  un< 
able,  and  most  instructive  to  y 
old. 


India,  an  Historical  Sketch,  b) 
George  IVevor,  M.A.,  Canon 
late  Chaplain  in  the  Madn 
lishment  London:  Reiigi< 
Society. 

IvDiA  is  now  commaadiiii^  ths 


Ckromde* 
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«  of  oor  coantrjinen,  and 
rho  previonsly  were  in  a 
)rofouiidest  ignorance  as  to 
he  religions,  the  geofn^phy, 
r  of  India,  are  now  eager  to 
knowledge  of  the  country. 
I  volume,  now  before  ns, 
r  a  guide  to  the  history  of 
but  a  **  sketch,**  as  the  an- 
,  but  it  is  comprehensive, 
iess  gleaned  from  the  best 
to  the  religions  of  India, 
i»  to  diffuse  Christianity  in 
ted  regions,  readers  must 
re  for  full  and  satisfactory 
The  last  chapter  of  Mr. 
ime  bears  the  title,  **  Pro- 
istianity,"  but  we  are  con- 
ly  that  it  is  extremely  mea- 
uthor  should  either  have 
r  said  nothing  at  all.  A 
iar  in  site  to  the  one  on 
ght  well  be  filled  with  an 
(ketch  **  of  the  efforts  made 
and  propagate  Christianity 
It  we  would  not  adrtse  that 
assigned  to  the  Canon  of 
lould  be  committed  to  a 
arged  mind,  above  the  in- 
»:lesia8tical  prejudice,  and 
generous  views  of  all  sec- 
Christian  church,  and  to 
their  due  meed  of  praise 
luccess  in  efforts  to  spread 


the  gospel  among  the  heathen  and  Ma- 
homedan  populations  of  India. 


Thb  Church,  it»  Mianon,  GwermmenU 
and  Worakip;  an  Eixamination  of  the 
WiU  of  Chriat  reajMcHng  the  Spiritual 
labours  and  the  livelihood  of  Prettrh- 
era,  Chureh-elderM,  and  gifted  Church'-, 
members.  London :  TrUbner  &  Co. 
1858. 

This  closely-printed  pamphlet  of  forty- 
four  pages  is  evidently  the  production 
of  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats,  and  has  arrived  at  con- 
clusions of  his  own,  which  he  deems  it 
right  to  publish  and  advocate.  When 
we  meet  with  any  one  who  pleads,  as 
this  author  does,  for  a  plurality  of  elders 
in  every  church,  for  the  right  and  the 
duty  of'**  gifted  church-members  "  pray- 
ing and  teaching  in  public,  and  for  other 
mo<ie8  of  action  supposed  to  be  a  close 
imitation  of  the  primitive  churches,  we. 
are  always  inclined  to  recommend  them 
to  let  us  see  an  example  of  such  a  church 
whose  working  is  so  much  superior  to 
the  other  churches  around  as  to  settle 
the  whole  question  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  whnt 
we  feel  disposed  to  say  of  the  publica- 
tion before  us. 


Cfjronicle* 


rRR'PHOM   CIIXVA. 


SUAXOHAB,  Aug.  16.  18A& 

Mr.  M., 

have  your  kind  letter,  and 
ron  and  your  dear  Sabbath 
ars.  Tour  contribution  has 
d,  and  been  employed  in 
vn  the  gospel  of^  Christ  to 

people.  From  the  un- 
inectcd  with  school  opera- 
a,  and  the  great  necessity 
1  our  efforts  to  direct  mis- 
,  I  have  transferred  your 
to  the  support  of  a  native 
considerable  number  be- 
fie  church  formed  here  are 
engaged  in  preaching  the 
eir  countrymen,  and  many 
to  in  an  earnest  and  effec- 

These  having  professedly 
if  of  religion  already,  and 


at  the  same  time  being  under  suitable 
training  for  the  purpose,  are  directly  the 
means  of  doing  good,  and  so  are  more 
satisfactory  than  the  uncertain  and  in- 
definite resulu  of  school  teaching.  In 
the  course  of  time,  as  Christian  influence 
extends  in  China,  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions will  be  in  full  work.  Mean- 
while the  missionary  is  called  upon  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  diffusing  the 
blessed  gospel  of  Christ  among  the 
multitudes  ready  to  perish.  It  is  grati- 
fyin^  to  see  a  few,  from  time  to  time, 
coming  out  from  amongst  their  heathen 
countrymen,  renouncing  the  abomina- 
tions of  idolatry,  and  declaring  them- 
selves on  the  Lord's  side.  Last  Sabbath 
I  baptized  five  individuals,  who  all 
seemed  to  give  evidence  of  having 
known  and  believed  the  truth.  Several 
of  these  were  bn  ught  in  throngh  the 
efforts  of  the  native  agents  in  different 
parts.    Others  arc  Ukelv  to  be  received 
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Chtvniele. 


Dec. 


shortly,  and  altofi^ether,  I  trast,  there 
are  indications  of  the  divine  blessing 
resting  upon  us. 

In  the  results  of  missionary  work  here, 
as  at  other  places  and  in  other  days, 
we  have  occasion  for  sorrow  and  joy. 
Some  hold  on  for  a  short  time,  and  from 
various  causes  turn  aside;  the  tempta- 
tions from  without  and  from  M-ithin  are 
too  strong  for  them,  and  it  requires  con- 
stant cure,  anxiety,  and  prayer  on  the 
part  of  the  missionary,  in  seeking  to 
strengthen,  establish,  and  settle  the 
new  converts  in  the  faith.  Their  cir- 
cumstances, past  and  present,  are  very 
different  from  those  in  which  Christians 
are  placed  in  our  dear  native  land ;  and 
considering  all  things,  it  is  a  miracle  of 
grace  if  any  arc  enabled  to  pereevere. 
Yet  thanks  be  to  God  that  not  onlv  do 
many  continue  iirm  in  spite  of  all  trials 
from  their  families,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bours, but  even  adorn  their  profession 
by  a  consistent,  active,  and  prayerl'ul 
life.  They  will,  I  trust,  be  for  a  crown 
of  joy  and  rejoicing  on  the  great  day  of 
accounts. 

These  newly- made  converts,  as  well 
as  the  multitude  of  heathen  around, 
ought  to  be  the  occasion  of  earnest 
prayer  on  the  part  of  the  churches  and 
individual  Christians  at  home.  For 
both,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  specially  needed.  Oh !  were  we  fully 
aware  of  our  dutv  and  privilege  in  this 
matter,  we  have  reason  to  believe  there 
would  be  a  return  of  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  when  the  gospel  had*  free 
course  and  was  everywhere  glorified. 
1  ask  you,  your  dear  fellow- teachers, 
and  your  dear  Sabbath  school  scholars, 
that  while  contributing  your  substance 
towards  making  known  the  blessed 
name  of  Jesus  to  these  poor  Chinese, 
you  will  unitedly  and  alone  plead  for 
God's  Almighty  Spirit,  that  these,  and 
all  other  missionary  labours,  may  be 
eminently  effectual  to  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

I  am  called  upon  to  say  another  thing 
at  present,  and  perhaps  it  will  touch  a 
chord  in  some  breast.  The  news  have 
come  to  hand  that  this  vast  country  is, 
in  the  course  of  a  vear,  to  be  thrown 
open  particularly  to  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
tiau  missionaries.  A  new  treaty  has 
been  signed  to  this  effect ;  and  the  great 
enquiry  is,  What  is  to  be  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  England  and  Scot- 
land towards  meeting  the  demand  for 
personal  consecration  ?  All  around,  and 
stretching  to  an  indefinite  extent,  there 
are  countless  towns,  villages,  and  cities, 
densely  peopled,  where  the  glad  tidings 


BRIRF  SKETCH  OF  A  RECKKT  P1IACID»« 
TOUR  IN  BHETLAVD. 


7  (0  the  Editor  of  ike  SoMA 

Edikbukok,  lUk  Ap^  ^ 
Dear  Sir,— Having  retonied  fro« 
Shetland  on  the  8th  inst,  after  tn  «^ 
sence  of  six  weeks— includingi  oTco*^ 


of  mercy  have   never   yet   be<n  pro- 
claimed.    It  is  altogether  without  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the 
opening  of  the  country  is  thns  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  church.   Bat 
what  is  to  be  done  by  it  ?    Our  present 
means  and  appliances  are  utterly  ina(l^ 
quate,  and  I  am  compelled,  as  one  en- 
titled to  speak  in  the  matter,  to  plea4 
in  behalf  of  this  benighted,  yet  most  in- 
teresting land.      The    romantic  ideii 
prevalent  in  regard  to  it  are  withus 
foundation.    It  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
fact  as  the  condition  of  our  own  nimt 
land,  and  the  immense  difficulties  sap*    i 
posed  to   be  connected  with  the  Its- 
giiage,   &c.,   are    greatly    exaggeratd. 
There  is  everything  in  the  climate,  iorf 
of  labour,  character  of  the  people,  mi 
aspect  of  the  country,  to  encourage  pe^ 
sonal  consecration  on  the  part  of  pi<M 
active,  devoted  young  men.    With  ordi- 
nary ability  and  perseverance,  the  lii- 
guage  can  be  mastered  to  an  avsiliai 
extent,  and  there  is  unparalleled  seopc 
for    exertion    in   all  directions.     TIm 
thing  specially  wanted   is  aptitude  lo 
preach  the  gospel  in  a  plain  and  eantnt 
manner.    The  people,  in  general  an 
poor  and  illiterate,  and  it  needs  no  soA 
superior  mental  power  to  be  extensiveir 
useful    in   this    country  as    has  bea 
generally  supposed.    There  are  naW- 
tudes  to  hear  who  hare  no  particBiar 
attachment  to  idolatry,  as  in  India  ai 
elsewhere,  but  who  would  listen  witk 
attention  and  respect  to  the  good  sen 
of  Jesus   Christ,   and,   through  M* 
blessing,   receive  it  with  nnprejiKiicai 
hearts.     I  trust  that  the  subject  wiDcS' 
gage  the  attention   it  demands  aaosf 
Christians  at  home,  and  that  Sabbaik 
school   teachers,  in   their   own  bea(4 
and  among  their  scholars,  will  makci 
one  of  serious  consideration,  and  t^ 
all  will  help  towards  the  bringing  * 
vast  land  under  the  dominion  of  ^ 
Prince  of  Peace.    My  Christisn  b* 
to  all  your  dear  fellow-teacbeit  **■ 
Sabbath  scholars.    .    •    . 

Tours,  Terr  sincerely. 

'  Wm.  Moiebw* 


Cknniele, 
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—Spent  on  a  preaching  tour 
to  send  jou  some  acconnt 
dings  for  insertion  in  your 
lodical,  believing  that  not  a 
iders  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
h  portion  of  the  British  do- 
>ecially  as  it  regards  the 
lion  in  connexion  with  onr 
re. 

nton  by  the  "  Prince  Con- 
sr,  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st,  and  reached  Lerwick, 
isnally  qoick  and  pleasant 
he  erening  of  Saturday  the 
>  met  on  board  by  Mr.  A. 
son  of  Mr.  L.  Lanrenson, 
tacon  of  the  church  there, 
y  received  and  hospitably 
by  his  pious  and  excellent 
se  house  has  been  my  home 
wick  for  many  years  back, 
led  to  preach  at  Scalloway 
ibbath,  the  1st  of  August, 
hat  the  brethren  had  ar- 
I  should  occupy  Mr.  Mac- 
pit,  while  he  would  preach 
!l  in  Whiteness  parish,  and 
the  lord's  Supper,  a  privi- 
Icpendents'  there  had  long 
joy  as  often  as  they  could 
with  a  Sabbath-day's  ser- 
ordained  pastor.  I  very 
d  the  privilege  of  spending 
ith  the  church  in  Lerwicl^ 
ppy  to  find  the  chapel  at- 
think,  the  largest  congre- 
i  ever  seen  in  it. 
k'ening  of  Wednesdey,  4th 
reached  at  Scalloway,  and 
ly  proceeded  westward  as 
calling  on  the  road  on  sev- 
istian  friends,  among  others 
srable  parish  minister  of 
Ir.  Turn  bull,  and  on  our 
Tnlloch  of  Bixter,  the  first 
spendent  minister  that  ever 
I  gospel  in  Shetland,  both 
ghty-five  years  of  age,  and 
lly  the  former,  wonderfully 
igorous.  After  remaining 
vith  my  friends  at  Sand,  I 
>n  Saturday  to  Reawick, 
I,  as  usual,  kindly  received 
iock,  who  has  long  been  dis- 
>r  her  Christian  hospitality, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
th  August — Preached  fore- 
wick,  dispensed  the  Lord's 
)  church  which  meets  there, 
f  meeting  was  quire  full, 
lerable  number,  not  mem- 
id  present  when  the  Lord's 
observed.  In  the  evening, 
rater — about  an  hour's  sail 


— from  Reawick  to  Sand.  Tliree  boats 
well  filled  with  people  came  across. 
The  one  I  was  in  had  a  goodly  number 
of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  all  of 
whom  could  sing  very  well.  We  all 
united  with  great  zest  in  singing  the 
hymn,  '*  Saviour,  through  the  desert 
lead  us,"  &c.,  and  the  hymn,  "Guide 
me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah,"  &c., — tlie 
former  to  the  beautiful  tune,  Reawick, 
composed  by  Mr.  Stout.  The  effect, 
surrounded  as  we  were  by  the  still  pla- 
cid ocean,  (for  the  evening  was  plea- 
sant,) was  very  solemnizing  as  well  as 
exhilarating.  The  chapel  at  Sand  wns 
soon  filled  to  overflowing,  and  seveitil 
stood  outside  who  could  get  no  Ad- 
mittance. The  worship  was  opened  by 
singing  the  same  hymn  and  tune  as 
were  first  sung  in  the  boat,  the  same 
young  man  leading  on  both  occa- 
sions. I  preached  from  Numbers  x.  29, 
**  We  are  journeying  to  the  place  of 
which  the  Lord  our  God  has  said  that 
he  will  give  to  us,"  &c.  All  seemed 
much  to  enjoy  the  whole  service.  May 
many  hearts  have  been  opened  to-day ! 

August  9 — Left  Sand  for  the  parish 
of  Walls.  At  Garderhoase,  spent  some 
time  in  conversation  and  prayer  with.  I 
hope,  a  good  man,  just  about  complet- 
ing his  ninety-second  year,  quite  sound 
in  mind,  and  wonderfully  free  from  the 
usual  infirmities  of  old  age.  His  hope 
seems  to  rest  on  the  Saviour  alone. 
Farther  on  my  journey,  visited  and  prayed 
with  a  pious  young  man  in  a  state  of 
great  weakness  and  bodily  affliction. 
In  both  cases  my  visit  seemed  to  be 
most  acceptable.  Tracts  were  given  to 
those  present,  and  thankfully  received. 
On  my  arrival  at  Walls,  I  received  a 
cheerful  welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nicolson  of  Springfield,  who  showed 
me  no  little  kindness  during  my  stay  in 
the  parish. 

August  10 — Preached  at  Burrastow 
to  a  good  meeting  in  a  place  fitted  up 
by  Mr.  Henry,  the  proprietor  of  that 
district  of  the  parish,  as  a  preaching 
station,  and  readily  given  to  any  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  as  often  as  required. 
With  this  pious  gentleman,  his  lady, 
and  sister,  I  spent  several  pleasant  dtiys 
and  nights  while  within  their  reach. 

August  1 1th,  dined  at  the  Free  Manse, 
had  intimated  preaching  in  the  Congre- 
gational chapel,  but  readily  gave  place 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  late  a  Free  church  mis- 
sionary in  India,  who  gave  an  interest- 
ing address  founded  on  Psalm  Ixxiv.  20. 
The  chapel  was  well  filled. 

August  12th,  left  Walls  for  the  time 
beinj^  by  way  of  Aitb,  for  Northmaven. 
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The  weather  proving  nnfaToorable  for 
proceeding  onwards,  the  boat  I  had  en- 
gaged at  Aith  landed  me  at  Basta,  the 
well-known  residence  of  the  late  Arthur 
Gifford,  Esq.,  who  ever  gave  a  cordial 
reception  to  all  respectable  travellers,  and 
especially  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  of 
whatever  denomination.  Here  1  met 
with  a  cheerfnl  welcome  from  the  young 
couple  recently  settled  there,  and  who.  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  have  recently 
formed  a  union  between  the  United  Pres- 
byterian body  and  the  Free  church.  The 
union,  in  this  instance  at  least,  promises, 
I  think,  to  be  a  very  harmonious  one. 
I  don't  think  they  are  likely  to  quarrel 
seriously  on  the  one  point  in  aispute 
between  the  two  bodies,  namely,  whether 
or  not  it  is  the  province  of  the  State  to 
determine  which  sect  in  the  community 
professes  the  true  religion,  and  then,  as 
such,  to  endow  it  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  rest.  Next  morning,  left  Busta  for 
Sullam,  called  at  the  Free  Manse  of 
Brae,  where  I  enjoyed  some  pleasant 
intercourse  with  the  ministers  met  to- 
gether on  the  occasion  of  their  half- 
yearly  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Sabbath,  15th  August,  I  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  our  chapel  at  Sullam  all  day, 
dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the 
church,  which  numbers  on  the  roll  about 
60  members,  with  an  interesting  Sabbath 
school.  Mr.  Eraser,  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  preached  at  two  places,  the  one 
10  miles,  the  other  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  Sullam,  and  in  both  places 
in  the  open  air,  for  want  of  a  place 
large  enongh  to  accommodate  the 
hearers.  His  labours  are  very  abundant, 
and  in  all  places  most  acceptable.  On 
Monday  evening  the  16th,  crossed  Sul- 
lam voe  over  to  Delting  parish,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Fraser,  and  preached 
at  Scatsta.  The  sermon  having  been 
advertised  the  previous  Sabbath  from 
the  Free  church  pulpit  of  Brae,  the 
audience  was  larger  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated. After  the  public  service, 
visited  and  prayed  with  an  old  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  Sullam,  now 
much  afflicted,  and  earnestly  desirous  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,  where  there 
will  be  no  more  pain. 

August  17th,  left  Sullam,  where  I  had 
much  enjoyed  the  society  of  my  dear 
friends,  and  in  the  evening  reached 
Bixter,  where,  according  to  previous 
intimation  given,  I  preached  in  the 
chapel.  The  meeting,  although  good  for 
a  week-day  evening,  was,  owing  to  a 
heavy  rain,  less  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been.  Next  day,  after  having  en- 
joyed Mr.  Tulloch's  hospitality  all  night, 


I  again  proceeded  for  WallR. 
had  a  preaching  engagement 
bester  in  the  evening.  On  th 
called  at  Muirraster,  and  spent  i 
in  conversation  and  prayer  wit) 
in  deep  affliction,  occasioned 
loss  of  a  very  promising  yoi 
who,  with  a  crew  of  fifteen,  ha^ 
in  a  gale  on  the  boisterous  coas 
while  engaged  with  other  v 
pursuing  the  cod  fishing.  Al 
ing  my  preaching  engagemeni 
spend  the  night  virith  my  goc 
at  Burrastow.  Spent  part  ol 
following  days  in  visiting  sever 
and  in  distributing  religious  tr 

August  21st,  I  hired  a  pon} 
inches  high,  which  carried  me  i 
way  he  could  through  moss 
across  the  hilb  to  the  parish  of 
near  the  north-western  extren 
mainland  of  Shetland,  for  th 
of  preaching  there  on  the 
Lord's  day. 

August  22d,  Sabbath 
preached  in  the  parish  church 
ness,  which  fortunately  was  n 
by  the  present  incumbent  that 
was  thankfully  resorted  to  wh 
found  that  our  chapel  conh 
commodate  one-half  of  the  p 
came  forward  for  worship.  ^ 
service  there  was  over,  the  m 
the  Congregational  church  : 
the  chapel  for  the  observan 
Lord's  Supper.  A  considen 
her  of  serious  persons  were  i 
spectators.  Many  I  trust  fel 
to  be  there.  Preached  aga 
evening  in  the  parish  church, ' 
quite  full  both  below  and  ii 
galleries.  Earnest  attention 
to  a  discourse  from  Genesis  ii 
it  be  found  in  one  day  that 
Spirit  carried  home  his  owi 
many  hearts  I 

August  23d,  preached  in  th 
in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  situal 
middle  district  of  the  parish, 
was  pretty  well  filled,  chiefly 
males,  the  men  being  at  the  fis 
seemed  to  listen  with  serious  a 
feeling,  while  the  efficacy  of 
of  Christ  to  cleanse  from  al 
set  before  them.  The  foreno 
day  was  spent  in  visiting  p 
affliction,  and  in  distributing  ti 
house  to  house. 

August  24th,  bad  intimate 
tention  to  preach  this  di^v  in  t 
Papa,  but  the  state  of  the  wei 
vented  me  from  crossing  the  k 
dangerous  sound  bv  which  it  is 
from  Sandness.    Spent  the  sfti 
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amilies,  prayiog  in  each 

preached  in  the  Con-  . 
yc\  to  not  a  very  large 

audience.  During  my 
18  I  was  mo«t  comfort- 
ated  in  the  house  of 
•hearted  and  benevolent 
ich  (R.  T.  C.  Scott,  Esq., 
ing  made  provision  for 
for  all  ministers  of  the 
B  to  preach. in  the  parish, 
lich  is  his  own  property. 
3f  no  small  value  in  a 
■e  are  no  lodging  houses 
tion.  May  his  future 
>e  **a  house  not  made 
nal  in  the  heavens!  ** 
returned  back  again  to 
le  evening  addressed  Mr. 
meeting  from  Rom.  viii. 
ironclnding  with  prayer. 
>mpleted  my  68th  year, 
nbled  to  think  what  an 
vant  I  have  been.  My 
lat,  though  **  I,  the  chief 
Jesus  died  for  me."  I 
n  for  the  past,  and  trust 
re. 

spent  this  day  in  visiting 
id  afflicted  persons  and 
n    distributing    Stirling 

1,  Sabbath  forenoon. 
Walls  Congregational 
cipal  scene  of  my  minis> 
r  many  years,  which  was 
;  door,  some  using  the 
rea.  The  weather  was 
;h  put  it  the  more  easily 
members  from  a  distance 
-ell  as  aged  and  infirm 
hand,  who  otherwise 
lined  at  home.  A  con- 
m  of  the  congregation 
nt  when  the  Lord's  8np- 
ed  by  the  church.  The 
seemed  to  be  much  en- 
sent.  Mr.  Craig,  who  is 
timation  not  only  by  the 
f  the  people  at  large, 
day  at  Reawick,  while 
ras  occupying  his  Bixter 
on.  In  the  evening  I 
:  Free  church,  the  use  of 
iily  given  by  its  pious 
Elder.  It  is  a  pretty 
&  thinly  populated  conn- 
ig  seated  for  about  five 
rs.  It  was  as  denselv 
lible  by  the  adherents  of 
lominations  of  Christians 
Surely  the  seed  of  the 
in  so  many  hearts  during 


the  day  will  in  some  cases  yield  fmit  to 
the  Divine  glory.    So  let  it  be  I 

Saturday,  September4, — reached  Scal- 
loway from  Reawick,  where  I  had  spent 
the  previous  night.  This  week  had  no 
public  week-day  preaching,  harvest  oc- 
cupations and  the  herring  fishing  fully 
engrossing  the  people's  time.  Endea- 
voured, however,  to  make  myself  useful 
in  other  respects. 

Sabbath,  5th, — ^preached  at  Scalloway 
forenoon  and  evening  to  large  congre- 
gations.  Evening  especially,  the  com- 
modious chapel  was  quite  crowded.  I 
hope  I  felt  the  importance  of  **  Preach- 
ing as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,"  and 
that  I  was  faithful  to  the  many  souls 
present.  May  I  be  found  at  last  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men !  The  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  supp^^r  was  observed 
in  the  forenoon.  Mr.  Nicolson,  who 
occupies  the  station  as  the  agent  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland, 

? reached  at  Sandwick  that  day,  where 
had  intended  to  be,  but  could  not  con- 
veniently reach  to  such  a  distance,  and 
it  was  deemed  of  equal  importance  that 
I  should  labour  in  Scalloway.  The 
chapel  here  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lerwick  one,  the  largest  and  most 
comfortable  of  all  the  twelve  chapels  we 
have  in  Shetland,  and  our  friends  there, 
and  the  inhabitants  as  a  whole,  are  much 
indebted  to  our  much  esteemed  brother, 
Mr.  A.  Russell  of  Stirling,  who  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  its  erection. 
When  he  was  in  Shetland  on  a  preach- 
ing tour  in  1887,  he  saw  how  much  a 
f>lace  of  worship  was  needed  in  the  vil- 
age.  having  a  population  of  some  five 
hundred  souls,  at  that  time  without  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  South,  he  collected  funds  in  all  di- 
rections, which,  together  with  what  was 
obtained  from  other  sources,  put  up  a 
place  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  ac- 
commodation of  all  who  choose  to  wor- 
ship in  it,  (and  it  is  in  general  well  at- 
tended.) and  should  need  require,  it  is 
adapted  for  a  gallery  being  put  in  it. 
During  both  my  visits  on  this  occasion 
to  Scalloway,  I  stayed  with  Mr.  Scott 
and  his  truly  amiable  sisters  at  Gibble- 
ston  Lodge,  whose  kindness  and  atten- 
tion in  common  with  many  others  de- 
mand my  sincere  gratitude. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  6th  Septem- 
ber, I  took  my  leave  of  Shetland  fur  a 
season.  Had  circumstances  permitted 
me  to  have  gone  north  about  a  month 
earlier,  I  would  in  that  case  have  visited 
the  islands  of  Foula,  Yell,  and  Unst.  in 
each  of  which  we  have  small  churches 
without  paston,  as  also  Sandwick  on  the 
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Mainland.  As  it  was,  I  preached  in  seren 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  ourselves, 
in  three  places  belonging  to  other  de- 
nominations, and  on  a  few  occasions  in 
private  houses.  On  each  of  the  six 
Sabbaths  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
breaking  bread  with  a* Christian  church 
in  remembrance  of  our  blessed  Redeem- 
er's death. 

To  myself  my  visit  to  Shetland  was 
one  of  much  enjoyment.  The  cheerful 
smile  and  heartv  shake  of  the  hand  with 
which  I  was  every  where  greeted,  and 
the  countenances  of  the  people  in  our 
public  gatherings  for  divine  worship  and 
instruction,  seeming  to  say,  *'Thou  hast 
well  done  that  thou  art  come.  Now 
therefore  are  we  all  here  present  be- 
fore God,  to  hear  all  things  that  are 
commanded  thee  of  Grod,'*  I  felt  to  be 
an  abundant  recompense  for  all  my  toils. 
I  trust  moreover  that  some  of  the  good 
seed  sown  by  preaching  and  the  distri- 
bution of  valuable  religions  tracts  will 
produce  fruit  to  the  glory  of  Him  who 
hns-  said,  *^My  word  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void."  We  cannot  well  judge 
of  success,  or  the  want  of  it.  by  present 
appearance.  Sometimes  after  our  hopes 
huve  been  most  excited,  we  are  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  On  other  occasions, 
when  we  are  led  to  fear  that  our  strength 
has  been  spent  for  nought,  and  in  vain, 
we  afterwards  find  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  been  silently  working  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  hearers  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  goodness  and  the  work  of  faith 
with  power.  I  happened  to  meet  on 
the  present  occasion  with  an  old  disciple, 
now  lonf!ing  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
who  told  me  that  her  first  saving  know- 
ledge of  Him  was  by  means  of  a  sermon 
she  heard  me  preach  more  than  forty 
years  ago  from  the  words, — John  xvi. 
33, — "That  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.** 
Although  I  had  long  known  her  to  be  a 
devoted  Christian,  I  had  not  formerly 
been  made  aware  that  God  had  honoured 
me  to  be  the  instrument  of  her  conver- 
sion. It  is  ours  then  to  sow  in  hope, 
looking  to  God  who  alone  giveth  the 
increase. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  my 
late  Shetland  itinerancy  without  express- 
ing my  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
few  benevolent  Christian  friends  who, 
without  any  direct  solicitation  on  my 
part,  made  the  path  pretty  plain  before 
me  as  it  regarded  pecuniary  matters, 
and  to  those  also  who  put  it  into  my 
power  to  afford  some  little  relief  to  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  (of  which, 
alas !  there  are  many  there  at  the  pre- 


sent time,)  as  also  to  not  a 
deserving  cases  with  which  I 
stantly  coming  in  contact, 
liberality  be  abundantly  recon 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  I— 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  verv  trul 
Peteb  Pi 

P.  8.  —  Since  the  for^^i 
(chiefly  from  notes  kept  in 
was  drawn  up,  I  have  had  a 
Mr.  Nicolson  of  Scalloway,  ii 
says,  "  I  believe  it  was  provid 
you  preached  here  the  Sabb 
you  left,  forjudging  from  whi 
said  to  myself  since  by  various  i 
I  think  your  last  two  aermof 
loway  chapel  will,  through  I 
agency,  be  of  lasting  benefi 
souls."  Then  adds:— "Afle 
service  in  Whiteness  veHterda 
member  was  added,  and  two  c 
plication  were  brought  forwar« 
I  um  happy  to  say,  are  show: 
tious  of  concern  about  their  s 


A  NEW  AROUlfKNT  FOR  PRO 
CMRI8TIAM1TY. 

Tms  *•  News  of  the  Churches 
venilier  contains  an  article 
think  worth  giving  entire  too 
as  exhibiting  very  clearly  th 
which  Roman  Catholics  are  c 
to  regard  Protestant  efforts 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and  u 
doctrines  they  find  there  to  ) 
around  them. 

It  seems  that  some  observ 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  p 
danger  of  the  masses  of  the 
lapsing  into  a  state  of  utter  ir 
infidelity,  unless  Christian  inf 
brought  to  bear  with  some  e 
them.  These  influences  mar 
Protestant  type,  and  therefo 
much  favour  with  the  friends 
yet  such  is  the  idea  of  infidelii 
even  worse  than  Protestan 
rather  than  let  the  people  b 
fidels,  they  will  permit  them 
Christian  teaching  which  maj 
their  becoming  Protestants! 

But  we  mnst  let  the  docnin 
for  itself,  and  we  give  it  as  a 
appendix  to  the  paper  found  i 
part  of  this  number,  on  the 
Popery. 
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det  Deux  Mcndu  on  BibU 
Cvradatwn, 

wing  remarkable  teatimony  to 
»  of  the  stiui^  of  the  Bible, 
ing  the  national  religious 
appear!  in  the  Revue  dee 
es: — 

t  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
as  to  whether  societies  or 
here  the  Bible  is  read,  pro- 
of greater  genius  or  better 
I  those  conntries  where  it  is 
There  is  another  considera- 
ich  we  would  call  the  con- 
ttention  of  political  men,  and 
sligions  Catholics.      It  is  a 

but  incontrovertible  fact, 
nnce  the  sixteenth  century, 
ries  where  the  Bible  has  been, 

notwithstanding  the  multi- 
icts,  have  been,  and  continue 
>roughly  and  sincerely  re- 
ereas,  in  those  nations  where 

not  read,  all  that  has  been 
tholicism  has  been  equally 
istianity,  and  won  by  Athe- 
alism,  and  a  brutish  indiffer- 
interests  of  the  soul.  Such 
id  is  the  case  among  the  en- 
asses  of  society ;  and  this  is 
Bt  France,  in  the  seventeenth 
ecially,  into  so  many  lament- 
lisastrous  errors.  This  evil 
I,  does  it  not  also  extend  to 
'  And  let  it  be  asked,  when 
rical  comparison  between 
id  Protestants  has  been  es- 
1  each  of  our  departments,  . 
i  venture  to  assert  that,  in  the 
led  Catholic,  a  large  portion 
rity,  perhaps — are  not  practi- 
rent  to  the  exercise  of  either 
»rship?    The  question  to  be 


asked,  therefore,  is  this. — Is  all  faith,  all 
religion^  to  be  allowed  to  die  away 
among  large  populations,  whose  mind's 
are  absorbed  by  worldly  care  and  worldly 
toil,  and  whose  hearts  are  corrupted  by 
want  and  misery  ?  These  unhappy  be- 
ings, with  souls,  alas!  so  low  and 
grovelling,  are  they  to  be  abandoned  to 
an  abject  materialism?  Do  they  not 
rather  form  a  field  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious enterprise,  into  which  all  the 
sects  of  Christianity  should  be  called  to 
exercise  their  zeal  ?  Were  it  not  better 
that  the  spark  of  Christian  fire  should 
communicate  to  these  desolate  regions 
something  of  its  strength  and  puriiy. 
even  though  it  were  to  be  at  the  risk  of 
sowing  seed  that  might  produce  Pro- 
testants ?  Observe,  we  do  not  appeal  to 
the  passions  of  men.  We  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  that  declared  the  voice  and 
action  of  the  good  mother,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  who,  rather  than  dis- 
pute for  her  portion  of  the  mangled 
limbs  of  her  offspring,  preferred  aban- 
doning her  child  alive  to  her  cruel  rival. 
Our  desire  is  to  prevent  that  what  is  lost 
to  Catholicism  among  the  people,  should 
at  the  same  time  be  Tost  to  Christianity 
and  to  religion.  And,  to  this  end,  we 
wish  that  the  different  sects  or  com- 
munions, solely  impelled  by  Christian 
emulation,  would  inundate  France  with 
Bibles,  being  fully  satisfied  that,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  the  trans- 
lation of  certain  passages,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  theologians,  become  dog- 
matical contradictions,  but  which  are 
most  frequently  imperceptible  to  the 
simple-minded,  there  would  remain 
enough  of  Divine  light  in  the  revered 
pages  to  elevate  the  mmds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  improve  and  purify  their  senti- 
ments of  moral  responsibility.** 


POSTSCRIPT. 


number  closes  anothef  year  of  the  Scottish  Gmgregational  Magazine, 
is  thankful  to  the  friends  and  brethren  who  have  cheered  and  helped 
labours.  It  has  been  his  wish  to  give  as  much  variety  and  interest  to 
sive  number  as  the  materials  he  could  make  or  find  enabled  him  to  do. 
ter  of  the  Magazine  as  denominational  has  not  been  maintained  at  the 
its  catholicity  of  spirit  and  friendly  feeling  towards  other  sections  of  the 
liurch.  The  sentiments  which  Congregationalists  hold  in  common  with 
^lical  bodies  render  it  proper  that  the  Magazine  should  be  the  vehicle 
its  of  which  all  true-hearted  Christians  may  approve,  whatever  be  their 
U  preferences.  The  Magazine,  therefore,  for  the  present  year,  like  the 
It  have  preceded  it,  has  contained  many  articles  of  general  interest,  and 
has  been  encouraged  by  expressions  of  approval  by  Christians  of  other 
ts.     It  is  necessary  and  proper  that  topics  of  more  strictly  denomina- 
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tional  interest  should  have  some  space  allotted  to  them;   nor  has  this  been 
denied.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  respect  the  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine 
has  lost  none  of  its  interest  to  members  of  oar  own  churches.      The   Editor 
would  be  glad  could  he  give  the  Magazine  an  improved  arrangement  of  topics, 
so  that  each  number  should  exhibit  articles  classified  under  certain  heads,  and 
so  meeting  the  wishes  of  a  variety  of  readers.    But  to  carry  out  snch  a  class* 
iication  would  require  a  more  varied  supply  of  appropriate  matter  than  onr  frieodi 
have  hitherto  furnished ;  and.  after  all,  the  subdivision  of  such  a  magazine  as  om 
into  many  departments  would  add  little  or  nothing  to  its  real  value  and  interoL 
Some  of  our  contemporaries,  we  observe,  have  a  classification  of  articles  witbotf 
real  distinction  in  the  character  of  the  papers  inserted  under  separate  heads.    Per 
haps  our  own  freedom  is  better  after  all  than  the  *'  enclosures  **  of  others,  which 
sometimes  separate  things  that  do  not  differ. 

The  Editor  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  occasional  memoirs  of  deeetiei 
ministers  and  Christian  brethren  in  the  more  private  walks  of  life,  have  been  Terr 
welcome  to  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  Well-written  and  brief  sketches  of  the 
life*  and  labours  of  devoted  servants  of  Christ  will  always  receive  favonrable  attei- 
tion. 

The  religious  awakenings  in  America,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  pnjer 
in  our  own  country  evinced  in  the  devotional  meetings  held  weekly  or  daih  ii 
many  places,  have  not  been  unnoticed.  We  have  departed  from  onr  nsnal  prsctict 
of  not  publishing  sermons,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  subject  of  revivals  of  reh' 
gion  more  prominently  before  our  readers.  This  is  too  interesting  and  solemn  i 
matter  to  be  slightly  passed  over,  and  we  hope  yet  to  have  occasion  both  to  itate 
principles  and  to  announce  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  this  religions  moT^ 
ment.  The  preaching  of  able  and  earnest  evangelists,  and  the  increase  of  Sabbstk 
schools  and  weekly  meetings  for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  kywer  dsMfi> 
are  tokens  for  good,  and  demand,  and  will  receive,  due  attention. 

The  Editor  has  recently  received  from  a  correspondent,  whose  fjavonfable  opin- 
ion he  highly  values,  a  substantial  proof  of  his  interest  in  the  Magaaine^  sad  hii 
desire  for  its  wider  circulation.  Among  other  remarks,  he  says,  **I  thfaik  a  fe« 
more  well -written  papers  on  personal  religion;  on  the  pnrity  of  the  chufcbn;  vi 
on  the  necessity  of  their  shining  as  lights  in  the  world,  would  be  — rViumi*  h 
this  the  Editor  fully  concurs  with  his  respected  friend,  and  cordially  joiM  iiAi 
prayer  with  which  he  closes  his  letter,  that  the  churches  may  yet  eiyoy  tiMiff 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Ix>rd. 


Communications  have  been  received  on  the  subject  of  a  Hymn  Booki'fliM 
forth  by  an  article  which  appeared  under  the  signature  of  Qubsut;  baft  tiMf  Ipl 
not  be  published  till  the  proposal  assume  a  more  definite  shape  than  ift  Mi'ii 
present. 

The  Editor  is  thankful  that  so  many  old  friends  continue  to  support  the 
sine ;  and  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  a  large  accession  of  new  ones  with  tbs  i 
year,  to  which  he  looks  forward  with  trust  in  God  to  sustain  him  in  Us 
and  with  unabated  attachment  to  the  churches,  whose  welfare  be  dedres  is 
mote  by  this  periodical.  He  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  on  fbrmer 
distinctly  avowed,  that  the  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine  is  not 
organ  of  the  churches.  It  therefore  cannot  compromise  them,  and  yet  nu^  i 
them  service  in  a  way  which  no  other  publication  of  the  kind  pretendi  Ii  ^ 
The  churches  themselves  have  it  in  their  power  to  increase  its  uaeAdMH  tf 
promoting  its  circulation,  and  by  furnishing  materials  for  its  pages*  wbiehdnll* 
at  once  honourable  to  the  writers  aud  profitable  to  the  readers. 
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VISIT  TO  TUB  MI88IONABT   SETTLEMENT  OF  BOOMVDf   GUG! 

In  the  month  of  February,  1857,  Mrs.  A.  AV.  Forde,  an  En 
residing  at  Baroda,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Society's  Mission  in  Gug 
prising  the  three  settlements  of  Borsud,  Dewan,  and  Jambusir, 
under  the  sole  charge  of  the  Eev.  Alfred  Corbold.  This  lady  ha 
much  interested  by  the  accounts  of  the  IMission  contained  in  th( 
Clarkson's  small  volume,  entitled  Missionary/  Encouragements  in 
or  the  Christian  Village,  that  she  determined  to  ascertain  bj 
inspection  how  far  the  actual  state  of  the  converts  corresponded 
published  reports  concerning  them. 

The  subjoined  extracts  are  taken  from  a  lively  and  intellig< 
now  in  print,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Forde  to  her  friends  in  England 
the  incidents  of  her  visit  to  Borsud : — 


JOURNEY  FROM  BARODA  TO  BORSUD. 

**  Borsud  is  26  or  30  miles  from  Baroda, 
and  the  bridgeless   river  Myhe  Howt  be- 
tween.    I  wish  you  bad  any  idea  of  the 
dangers    and   adventures    of  traTelling  in 
Gugerat,  where,  you  must  remember,  tigers 
and  robbers  are  not  myths,  but  genuine  and 
uncomfortable  realities  —  that   you   might 
give  me  due  credit  for  my  intrepidity  in 
resolving  to  go  alone,  when  1  (band  Arthur 
would  not  have  time  to  accompany  me, 
rather  than  not  lee  the  Mission.    HoweTer» 
my  courage  wu  not  to  be  put  to  so  severe  t 
test  after  all,  as,  at  the  last,  my  friend  Mrs. 
Alban  anrtnged  to  be  my  companion.    She 
is  the  wife  of  the  Assistant  Resident  here, 
and  at  her  husband's  request  the  Guicowar's 
prime  minister  sent  forward  a  ghari  and 
relays  of  bullocks  to  take  us  the  last  stage ; 
and  u  '  incidents  of  travel'  so  very  different 
from  those  of  A  trip  on  the  '  Loudon  and 
Nofth-Western*  might  amuse  you,  I  might 
as  well  give  you  an  outline  of  our  journey 
from  the  beginning.   The  village  of  Omeeta, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Myhe,  was  to 
be  our  half-vrni^^  and  thither  accordingly 
our  large  tent  Was  despatched  the  day  be- 
fore.   The  second  was  sent  on  to  Borsudi 
as  we  were  not  tten  sure  if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corbold  were  there,  or  if  they  could  tike  us 
in.    In  the  evening  our  servants  departed 
to  have  breakfast  and  tiffin  prepared  next 
day,  and  the  little  dressing-rooms  of  our 
tent  ready  for  us  to  wuh  and  dress  in,  that 


we  might  be  refreshed  enough 

these  preliminaries  arranged.  Mi 

started  on    horseback  before 

Thursday,  the  12th  of  Febnia: 

tered  merrily  on,  through  wu 

lanes,  bordered  by  the  prickly 

bright  green  leafless  milk  plant,  4 

of  which  often  nearly  met  aot 

us  watchful  to  protect  our  er 

sparkle  of  its  blistering  s^  it  sti 

the  sight.    At  other   timea  m 

through   tilled  fields,  or  cbai 

rough  track  by  ripe  crops  of 

sugar  cane;  while  we  continual 

natives  driving  their  ugly  and  nu 

looking  buffaloes  to  thdr  momii 

at  the  village  taakt.      Do  nol 

imagine  the  landieApo  to  be  w 

description    would    suggest    t 

thoughU.    It  is  tme  the  imk  < 

the  morning,  and  Uw  dear  si 

glaring  us  to   blindiUly  were 

but  you  must  not  tefgol  the  • 

parts  of  flatness,  dust,  and  gapia| 

soil.    As  to  '  the  glovring  magnii 

Eutem  sunrise,'  and  all  that,  ws 

too  sorry  at  the  unwished-lbr  lefc 

great  flery  enafijf,  to  adnsire  it  aft 

novelty  watn  off}  yet,  wliei  cq 

Surat,  the  nelgliboiirfaood  of  th< 

pretty:    the   fbtiige    ia   massiv 

sombre  coloured,  and  the  deep  re 

into  which  the  river  baoka  are  tc 

floods,  are  a  relief  after  the  fMm 
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rel.  For  the  last  two  miles  be- 
ng  the  Myhe,  our  road  wonnd 
L  through  these  nullahs,  among 
;he  monsoon,  furious  torrents  will 
England  each  little  ravine  would 

a  treasure  of  beauty,  with  its 
ses,  and  singing  stream ;  and  oh ! 
dni  of  the  waterfall  and  the  red- 
Qountain  ash.     How  lovely !    Here 

crambling  brown  banks,  thinly 
with  withered  stubbly  grass,  and 
med  ahrubs,  and  unpleasantly  sug- 

tigert  and  snakes. 
IS  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  we 
id  the  river,  and  the  sun  had  been 
9  for  some  time;  we  were  there- 
glad  to  see  that  Pestonjee  (Arthur's 
riter)  had  the  boat  ready,  with  a 
vhich  we  were  to  be  conveyed  on 
,d  thereby  relieved  from  the  neces- 
obracing  our  dusky  bearers.  We 
ed,  and  were  soon  at  the  opposite 
in  the  ghari  stood  waiting;  and 
le  of  terrible  jolting  brought  us  to 
at  Omeeta,  where  we  arrived  tired, 
lerfiil  to  say,  without  an  upset. 
here  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
ccimen  of  what  native  education 
re  hands,  if  it  were  only  as  a  con- 
whai  you  will  presently  hear  of 
effbrts.  *      .     •  • 

follows  a  notice  of  a  heathen 
nitted  for  want  of  space.] 
le  afternoon  we  prepared  to  start 
1  it  was  still  very  hot  as  we  left 
at  half-past  four  o'clock.  Our 
i  the  Ranee's*  own— so  highly  had 
leen  honoured.  It  was  extremely 
light,  and  so  well  cushioned,  that 
«  croel  jolting  marvellously  little. 
a  joat  room  for  two  of  us  to  recline, 
7  pretty  little  affair  it  is;  the  rich 
ig  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  the 
»  taaselled  blinds,  and  delicately 
ieka  which  shaded  the  windows, 
e  worthy  of  the  royal  owner.  But 
la !  Do  you  remember  the  old  farm 
home  which  led  from  the  castle 
leeanse  it  was  an  asphalte  pavement 
I  to  these !  Many  tiroes  we  were 
tent  danger  of  an  upset,  which  is* 
oioai  occnrrenoe ;  so  that  the  con- 

leQoMilof    w^eofihefiidcowi^ 


stent  effort  to  hold  on,  together  with  the 
heat  and  dust,  was  very  fatiguing.  The 
district  we  traversed  was  as  dreary  as  any  I 
have  had  the  discomfort  of  seeing  in  India. 
The  villages,  though  frequent,  looked  dirtier, 
the  tanks  more  ruinous,  and  the  people  more 
starved  than  usual.  And  the  dust !  By  it 
I  beg  you  not  to  understand  that  passive 
substance  which  lies  on  European  highways, 
innocently  waiting  to  be  stirred  up  by  the 
rude  wheel,  or  agitated  by  inconvenient 
winds — but  something  much  more  like  the 
Egyptian  plague ;  an  active  nuisance  which 
gives  you  no  rest.  As  you  approach,  the 
village  locality  is  marked  by  a  white  cloud 
formed  of  this  impalpable  powder,  remaining 
as  it  were  distohed  in  the  air,  and  never 
falling.  There  it  is— you  must  breathe  it, 
eat  it,  go  mourning  with  it  on  your  head, 
face,  and  garments,  and  peer  through  it  to 
see  the  dim  hovels,  as  you  would  through  a 
London  fog.  Many  times  as  we  passed 
these  villages  with  all  their  distasteful  sights 
and  smells,  we  thought  what  strong  conso- 
lation Mrs.  Corbold  must  have  to  enable  her 
to  spend  her  life  in  such  a  wilderness,  so  far 
from  the  nearest  European  station,  or  even 
from  any  travelled  road.  At  last  I  think  I 
half  expected  to  see  her  dressed  in  a  sari, 
and  living  in  a  native  hut.  The  latest  trace 
of  the  short  twilight  had  faded  while  we 
were  still  some],three  miles  from  Borsud,  so 
we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
nearest  village  to  call  a  Boomiah  and  Mus« 
salchi  (a  guide  and  torch-bearer)  to  conduct 
us  on.  Our  driver  accordingly  drew  up, 
and  sent  into  the  gaum  to  request  their 
attendance;  and  in  the  meantime — taking 
all  onr  anxious  injunctions  to  make  haste 
quite  leisurely — he  sat  himself  down  on  the 
roadside,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  his  hookah, 
somewhat  discouraging  to  our  hopes  of 
speedy  rest  and  quiet !  It  wu  a  wild  place, 
and  as  I  looked  out  into  the  dark  night  it 
struck  me  for  the  first  time  that  I  should 
have  felt  rather  deserted  had  I  been  alone. 
Ten  minutes  passed  away,  and  we  grew  so 
impatient  that  Mrs.  A.,  who  was  the  Mer^ 
curiag,  at  lut  threatened  to  inform  the 
Burra  Sahib  (Great  Sahib,  the  Resident)  if 
they  did  not  hasten,  upon  which  our  driver 
awoke  to  the  recollection  that  even  Madam 
6f(hibt  ipigl^t  he  gf  fo(^eqneiioe»  ai»d  pirc, 
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sentlf  we  got  off  once  tgnin.  Half  an  hour 
more  of  watching  the  stars  sparkle  through 
the  thick  mango  branches  as  we  jolted  along, 
and  we  stopped  before  the  Mission-house. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbold  welcomed  us  most 
kindly,  and  we  felt  as  if  we  had  suddenly 
returned  to  civilization  as  we  entered  the 
nicely  furnished  room,  with  its  books,  and 
air  of  I)right  cheerfulness,  where  dinner  was 
waiting  for  us.  Though  very  tired,  as  you 
can  guess,  we  had  a  most  interesting  con- 
versation in  the  evening — we  heard  some- 
thing of  their  labours  and  encouragements ; 
and  when  we  at  last  retired,  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  had  come  to 
see,  and  hear,  and  judge  for  ourselves. 

ARRANOBMENTS   OF    THE    MISSION   HOUSE- 
HOLD. 

"  Next  morning,  while  I  was  still  dress- 
ing, the  sound  of  hymns  below  informed  me 
that  the  converts  were  attending  morning 
prayer.  I  hastened  down  stairs — all  were 
assembled  in  the  wide  verandah;  old  and 
young  kneeling,  or  rather  prostrated  on  the 
ground  round  Mr.  Corbold  as  he  led  their 
devotions.  He  prayed  by  sentences  at  a 
time,  which  they  all  repeated  after  him  with 
a  sweet  natural  intonation  as  touching  as 
the  low  responses  of  a  choir  coming  softened 
through  cathedral  aisles.  I  knelt  down  in- 
side, feeling  affected  almost  to  tears,  and 
listened  while  they  spoke  the  common  wants 
and  sorrows  of  all  human  hearts  in  that 
uoaecostomed  tongue.  Soon  it  was  over — 
they  rose  and  prepared  to  go  about  their 
daily  avocations ;  but  many  were  the  looks 
directed  to  the  Madam  Sahib,  who  had,  they 
knew,  come  so  far  to  see  them,  and  great 
was  the  regret,  on  both  sides,  that  she 
could  not  converse  with  them  in  their  own 
language.  One  young  pair  were  invited  up 
to  shake  hands  with  me.  He  is  the  school- 
master, and  not  long  married  to  a  young 
convert  girl — a  bright-faced  creature  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty--just  settling  down  to  the 
cares  of  life,  from  having  been  the  wildest 
and  merriest  girl  in  the  village.  He  was 
very  high  caste,  and  his  face,  as  he  carried 
up  his  little  baby  daughter  Elizabeth  to  me, 
was  in  strange  contrast  to  his  wife's.  You 
could  tell  immediately  that  she  was  of  lower 
caste.  I  cannot  give  yon  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  utter  renanciition  of  their  most  cbe* 


rished  prejudices  than  sadi  an  fate 
of  Brahmin  <bloe  blood'  with  the 
Kooli,  which,  if  I  renoember  right,  i 

"Then  followed  break&st  an 
prayer,  at  whicb,  tell  the  chiUr 
Mary  Corbold  sat  beside  her  papi 
so  quiet  and  good — a  little,  fail 
haired  thing,  who  has"  hardly  in  a 
seen  a  European  child,  or  heard 
spoken  except  by  her  parenta.  S( 
the  young  people  assembled  in  the 
for  school.  At  one  end  the  bo; 
native  fashion  on  the  floor;  at  the  < 
Corbold  was  surrounded  by  his  da 
for  instruction  in  geography,  hisi 
every  branch  of  useful  knowledg 
they  learn  in  their  own  Unguaf 
read  and  write  well,  and  the  flw 
which  they  repeat  by  rote  is  reall 
able ;  but  his  most  difficult  task,  ai 
which  he  perseveres,  is  to  induce 
think  upon  what  they  learn,  and  ans 
tions  on  any  subject  that  requires 
cise  of  reason. 

"  Now  recall  the  scene  I  describ 
yesterday,  and  imagine  how  refr 
was  to  us  to  see  these  young  ereata 
taught  all  that  is  useful  and  right ; 
their  quiet  restrained  manners  and 
voices,  and  the  look  of  intelligenee 
respect  which  beautified  their  faces 
last  *  clothed  and  in  thekr  right  mi 
were  thus  learning  to  sit  at  the  fe» 
and  our  blessed  Saviour.  After  thei 
are  finished,  they  attend  Mrs.  CoH 
their  needlework  and  other  oee 
They  do  crochet  work  extremely  i 
drawing-room  is  quite  adorned 
pretty  anti-macassars ;  so  Louisa  i 
Miss  Dickson  the  Irish  schools  i 
rivalled.  We  dined  at  two  o'di 
dvectly  afterwards  Mrs.  O.  took  i 
class  of  the  women  who  eome  to  i 
pray  with  her  certain  days  in  the  wi 

VISIT  TO  THE   CBBISTIAH  TIU 

<<We  had  been  looking  finrwsi 
pleasure  to  visiting  the  converts'  i 
which  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  i 
Mission-hoQse— in  the  eveniag; 
sooner  had  the  sua  set  than  we  siai 
Mr.  Corbold  had  goaa.to  preaok 
native  gaum,  hot  joiMd  m  bow  i  ■ 
here  we  were  at  li«t  ai  t)M  |Hi 
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If  I  W6f6  to  dcsnibtt  it  mi- 
a  woidd  periiipt  be  ditappoiDted ; 
^aad  7<m  nerer  could  realiBe  the 
neenity  for  ererf  place  being 
datt  coUrared.  Yon  can  ha^e  no 
B  treea,  no  prettj  plots  of  grui 
i,  winch  might  otherwiie  be  the 
ing  of  my  picture.  But  when  I 
€  the  inilde  detnllnett  you  will 
the  more  credit  The  houtes  are 
ro  aides  of  a  large  iqnare,  and  are 
il  style  of  Hindoo  hoaset,  with  an 
Tcrandah  the  whole  length  of  the 
le  remaining  lidet  are  fenced  with 
r  pear,  and  one  fine  tree  stands  in 
of  what,  were  I  to  try  and  adapt 
ermst  I  should  call  the  Tillage 

If  it  be  true  that  Rusldn  denies 
nee  of  such  a  colour  u  that  in 
ma  only  say  he  ought  to  come  to 
>u  can  imagine  our  tisit  caused  a 
All  the  inhabitants  stood  at 
I  to  bid  us  welcome,  and  most  of 
wiTCS  had  placed  their  eharpajf 
e  frame  they  use  u  a  bed)  covered 
in  comiterpane»  at  the  door  or  in- 
Dg  we  might  sit  down;  but  we 
itred  two  houses  so  far,  of  which  I 
fou  presently.  You  would  have 
interested  to  see  the  groups  of 
xs,  as  they  eagerly,  and  yet  gently, 
loand  Mrs.  Corbold  while  she  told 
imes  and  spoke  to  them  now  and 
I.     More  than  once  three  genera- 

grandmother  carrying  the  little 
e  ita  father  and  mother  stood  he- 
greeted  us  with  kind  bright  looks. 
aehold  there  had  a  history  of  its 
ly  interesting,  if  I  only  had  the 
ill.  Many  were  the  heroic  strug* 
Mble  resoltes  among  these  poor 
bleh  the  great  day,  reTcaling  all 
Jl  alone  make  known ;  and  surely 
iioae  obscure  names  will  then  be 
BMMigthem  who  have  done  great 

Mtb.' 

I  vnderstaBd  more  fully  about  all 
Boat  get  the  little  bookf  I  referred 
emmeficement.    Pray  do  get  it, 

•oatispifoe  repretenU  the  appearance 
M  soma  tfane  before  tbe  perioa  of  Mrs, 

Hftsoa's  UMcnanf  Jtneoutvf/emenit 
fte. 


and  notice  particularly  the  aoomnts  of 
<  Desai'  and  '  Gungaram/  Their  families  we 
now  Tisited,  though,  to  our  great  regret,  we 
did  not  see  themselTCs  j  they  had  gone  into 
Baroda  to  buy  materials  for  the  school-house, 
so  much  wanted,  which  Mr.  Corbold  is  now 
getting  built,  and  when  you  have  read  about 
them  in  that  book,  you  will  imagine  how 
sorry  we  were  to  miss  seeing  them.  Desai 
had  only  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  preach* 
ing  among  his  countrymen.  But  to  return 
to  our  progress.  We  entered  each  house 
for  a  minute  as  we  passed  along,  and  saw  the 
girls  at  their  homes  whose  acquaintance  we 
had  already  made  at  school,  and  with  whose 
names,  as  ticketed  on  the  anti-macassars  of 
their  working,  we  had  already  been  so 
familiar.  In  my  next  letter  you  shall  have 
the  names  of  the  most  deserting,  as  I  am 
going  to  petition  you  all  to  send  them  some 
little  encouragements  in  the  shape  of  small 
presents.  The  little  children,  too,  were 
pleasant  to  see.  They  were  all  clothed,  in- 
stead of  running  about  naked  according  to 
the  usual  custom;  and  there  were  two  or 
three  pretty,  tiny,  brown  babies,  with  scrip* 
tural  names,  u  '  Hope,' '  Grace,*  &c.,  trans- 
lated into  Gugerattee.  One  was  fast  asleep 
in  its  clean  cozy  cradle,  a  little  swinging 
hammock,  suspended  from  a  wooden  frame 
very  prettily  turned,  and  varnished  a  shining 
scarlet,  from  the  middle  of  which  depends  a 
bunch  of  bright-coloured  rattling  things  for 
the  little  occupant's  amusement. 

"  Inside,  the  houses  are  wonderfully  nice ; 
but  it  is  only  by  contrasting  them  with  those 
of  other  natives,  that  their  cleanliness  can 
be  properly  appreciated.  At  first  the  ever- 
lasting brown — the  mud  floors  (^yhtch  even 
the  better  class  of  Indian  hoases  often  have) 
and  mud  walls— disappointed  me;  but  I 
soon  saw  that  the  simple  furniture  and 
utensils  were  quite  polished.  I  will  describe 
you  Desai's  house,  which  is  one  of  the  best, 
though  very  inferior  to  what  he  wu  accus- 
tomed to  before  he  *  left  all '  and  followed 
the  new  and  better  vray.  It  consists  of  one 
large  room  (some  of  the  others  are  divided, 
but  I  do  not  like  them  so  well  for  this  cli- 
mate); in  the  right  hand  comer  as  you 
enter  is  a  nice  raised  platform  for  washing 
on,  with  an  outlet  to  carry  off  the  vrater  i  a 
shelf  nrns  along  both  tngtoa  at  a  convenient 
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height  aboTe,  on  which  all  their  bright  cook- 
ing pots  are  piled — quite  a  goodly  show  of 
glittering  copper.  Close  to  the  opposite 
wall  is  fixed  a  bamboo  rail  for  hanging  their 
clothes  or  other  things  on,  and  these,  with 
their  clean  charpay,  is  almost  all  the  fumi- 
tore  they  need.  But  what  amused  me  most 
in  all  their  houses  were  the  enormous  un- 
baked  earthenware  jars,  some  quite  five  feet 
high,  and  wide  in  proportion,  in  which  they 
store  up  their  grain  and  provisions ;  two  of 
Ali-baba's  forty  thieves  might  well  be  stowed 
away  in  one.  There  are  generally  three  or 
four  of  these  in  the  house,  and  they  place 
them  standing  side  by  side  out  into  the 
room,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  screen  to  shade 
their  cooking  fire  from  view.  Besides  these 
I  must  not  forget  the  mill,  which  you  always 
hear  the  women  grinding  at  as  you  ride  past 
their  houses  in  the  morning.  In  Desai's 
house  there  is  a  little  loft  above,  to  which  he 
ascends  by  a  ladder  when  he  wants  to  retire 
for  prayer  or  meditation.  His  youngest  son 
was  there  when  we  went  in ;  such  a  fine  boy, 
with  a  face  at  once  sweet  and  intelligent ; 
he  is  a  great  favourite  of  Mr.  Corbold's.  We 
next  visited  the  schoolmaster's  house,  the 
fine  looking  young  man  I 'spoke  of  before. 
Here  there  was  an  arm-chair ;  only  fancy ! 
and  a  carpet  laid  down  on  which  was  placed 
the  charpay  covered  with  a  pretty  patch- 
work quilt,  the  school  gift  to  the  young  wife 
when  she  was  married.  There  wu  a  table 
also,  well  stocked  with  books,  and,  great 
pride  of  all,  two  or  three  little  wool  mats, 
with  the  inkstand  and  match-holder  placed 
upon  them,  quite  in  European  fashion.  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  happy  pride  of  the 
young  pair  in  welcoming  us  to  their  house ; 
pray  remember  them  and  their  little  Eliza- 
beth,  if  you  should  send  roe  out  any  presents. 
New  buffaloes'  milk  was  now  offered  to  us, 
u  the  only  refreshment  they  could  provide, 
and  we  soon  after  said  '  Good-bye '  to  all, 
and  returned  to  the  Mission-house  to  bed. 
Mr.Corbold's  fatiguing  day  wu  not  yet  over. 
This  was  the  week  evening  on  which  he  in- 
vites all  the  adults  to  attend  a  prayer  meeting, 
and  about  eight  o'clock  they  began  to  assem- 
ble. I  should  think  there  were  sixty  of 
them,  men  and  women,  seated  on  the  floor 
round  us  with  their  books — but  my  letters 
^W  90  l9i>8  that  I  miist  not  stop  to  describg 


how  pleasant  it  wii  to  wiiMii. 
five  of  the  elder  men  prayed  tkna 
turns,  at  Mr.  C.'s  request,  and  th 
did  not  understand  what  they  said, 
wu  no  mistaking  their  solen 
tones.  It  was  late  when  we  went 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  were  np  nezl 
at  four  o'clock  to  give  us  some 
and  see  us  off  in  our  ghari  by  tl 
moon's  light.  We  reached  Omee 
put  eight  o'clock,  and  rode  into 
the  evening. 

SUPPLEMBNTART  NOTICS  01 
CONYSmTg. 

*'  Thus  our  pleasant  visit  termii 
before  I  conclude  my  letter,  yon  v 
less  like  to  hear  something  of  th 
affairs  and  customs  of  this  interei 
community.  At  present  they  v 
together  something  less  than  twc 
I  cannot  remember  exactly  how  i 
the  whole  village  liyes  under  th 
government  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ( 
whom  they  continually  resort  for 
advice,  comfort,  and,  in  case  of ! 
medicine.  Whatever  punishmea 
sees  fit  to  inflict,  is  submitted  tc 
necessity  of  working  for  their  d 
of  course  tends  to  prevent  idlene 
attendant  evils.  No  help  in  mow 
them  except  in  extreme  cases ;  \ 
vate  their  land  and  live  by  its  pr 
that  of  their  buflkloes ;  but  manyl 
of  giving  assistance  here  and  tha 
is  needed  are  constantly  devised  1^ 
Mrs.  C.  The  girls  crochet  and 
thus  materially  help  to  defitay  the 
penses  of  their  houaeholda.  Oae  , 
had  u  much  u  thirty-two  rnpea 
earned,  which  she  gave  to  her  ftil 
their  rent.  And  how  dieeriag  it  i 
the  Hindoo  woman  at  laal  in  hff  t 
tion,  and  the  incalcolable  iatanoi 
sesses  likely  to  be  ezerdaed  fBrgoa 
of,  u  hitherto,  in  adding  evfl  la 
course  child-marriages  are  pntt 
in  consequence  here  were  girii  of  rii 
eighteen  looking  aa  fireah  and  nMR] 
peans  of  the  aame  age,  in  plaoa 
wrinkled  wom-oot  women.  Yet  ^ 
amused,  too,  to  aee  how  ^pU^^ 
rally  they  liave  aiMmied  the  chB 
tlon  w|t^  reject  to  Hm  ot^T  • 
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pk  liftfe  tlidr  liitle  flirtations  tnd 
ig%  qnairels  and  makings  up,  jost 

tad  girls  at  home.  We  made 
Iry  aboat  one  very  bright  looking 
rere  informed  she  was  to  be  mar- 
I  the  rains,  if  a  house  can  be  built 
but,  said  Mrs.  C,  'It  was  nearly 
e  other  day ;  I  heard  something 

on,  and  upon  inquiry  about  it, 
le  she  and  he  were  not  going  to 
isked,  '<  How  was  that  ?"  **  Oh/' 
1,  '*  he  said  so  and  so,  when  we 
ing  along  the  road,  and  I  don't 

talked  about  in  that  way,  so  I 
flTl'"  Soon  after  a  reconciliation 
however.  "  Yes,''  she  told  Mrs. 
e  forgiven  him,  but  he  cried  like 
9i  r  "  Well,"  returned  Mrs.  C, 
lay  is,  that  if  there  are  any  quarrels 
re  married,  we  shall  know  who  to 
he  seems  to  be  much  kinder,  and 

tempered  than  you  are."  There 
len  of  a  Hindoo  bene,  for  Maria 

er  girl  we  noticed  u  being  an 
rochet  worker,  is  twenty  years  of 
nd  still  unmarried.  The  young 
as  engaged  to,  who  was  a  delight- 
an  character,  and  of  the  utmost 
a  scripture  reader,  died  last  au- 
fdrophobia.  He  had  been  bitten 
the  wretched  pariah  dogs,  which 
▼ed  by  the  superstition  of  the 
.  their  increase  is  a  pest  to  the 
)twithstanding  the  numbers  that 
id  by  the  police  every  year.  It  is 
I  some  solicitude  now,  how  bus- 
x>  be  found  for  these  elder  girls, 
^  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
the  set  next  younger,  there  is  a 
)  proper  age.  So  you  see  every 
salth  has  its  own  difficulties.  But 
ron  must  in  this  again  see  a  proof 
andpation  from  the  strong  slavery 
idiees,  u  there  can  be  no  greater 
the  eyes  of  Hindoo  parents  than 
leir  children  unmarried.  And  I 
me  solution  will  be  found  for  this 
80.  All  things,  small  and  great, 
rs.  C.  appear  to  trust  to  the  Great 
th^  are  never  disappointed. 
mizing  and  conducting  the  whole 
hitherto,  the  aim  seems  to  have 


been,  to  render  it  if  possible  the  germ  of  an 
entire  regeneration  in  the  social  habits  of  the 
native  population.  The  young  people  are 
not  brought  up  vrith  any  view  to  their 
going  away  from  home  in  after  life.  The 
boys,  except  those  who  may  show  will  and 
capability  for  employment  as  saipture  read* 
ers,  are  expected  to  settle  down  as  members 
of  a  Christian  community;  the  girls  are 
educated  to  take  their  high  place  as  wives 
and  mothers.  There  is  no  change,  except 
that  of  cleanliness,  urged  in  their  national 
dress;  no  compulsatory  Europeanising  of 
their  manners  and  customs  in  daily  life. 
These  things,  not  being  essential,  may  or 
may  not  follow  after.  As  the  number  in 
this  village  increases,  and  their  good  habits 
strengthen,  Mr.  C.  hopes  to  draft  little  co- 
lonies  off  to  other  places  through  the  country, 
that  thus  here  and  there  nuclei  may  be 
formed  round  which  Christianity  and  civili- 
sation may  slowly  gather ;  and  little  cities  of 
refiige  to  shelter  those  who  may  vrish  to 
escape  from  the  persecution  of  relations, 
or  the  tyranny  of  surrounding  custom.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  if  this  can  be  carried 
out,  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  take 
effect  among  the  native  population.  They 
would  thus  see  exemplified  before  their  eyes, 
what  manner  of  life  and  conduct  Christianity 
would  have  them  adopt ;  whereas  otherwise 
the  vagueness  of  their  conception  of  it  has 
always  been  in  the  way.  They  seem— even 
those  who  do  give  it  consideration — to  look 
upon  it,  as  either  some  hard  thing  only  fit 
for  the  Sahibs,  or  else  perhaps  as  a  life  of  idle- 
ness, in  which  they  have  only  to  sit  down 
and  be  fed ;  but  here,  in  answer  to  such 
questions,  the  Missionary  needs  but  to  point 
to  the  life  of  industry  and  activity  they 
would  see  before  them ;  to  the  purity  of 
morals  inculcated  *,  to  the  freedom  enjoyed 
from  superstition  and  all  its  evils.  From 
what  I  can  hear  and  read,  I  think  this  last 
argument  might  be  comprehended  by  many 
of  the  more  intelligent,  as  they  are  continual 
sufferers  from  the  same  subtle  and  active 
priestcraft,  which  has  ever  enchained  the  ig- 
norant in  all  ages.  The  Brahmins  and  reli- 
gious beggars  rule  their  wives  by  the  debas* 
ing  terrors  of  superstition,  and  the  vrives  rule 
them  vrith  a  tyranny  that  would  surprise 
you,  having  onr  ideas  of  the  slavish  condi* 
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tion  of  HiBcloo  women.  You  would  be 
astoDished  to  hear  what  sums  of  money  they 
spend  on  obtaining  or  averting  charms,  &c,t 
and  in  performing,  and  obliging  their  hus- 
bands to  perform  pilgrimages,  or  go  through 
the  most  senseless  ceremonies ;  all  of  which 
of  course  involve  presents  to  Brahmins, 
'  feeding  a  certain  number  of  Brahmins,'  &c. 
«To  carry  out  these  views,  however, 
would  require  increased  missionary  labour, 
and  at  present  Mr.  Corbold  is  almost  alone 
in  Gugerat.  He  several  times  spoke  with 
anxiety,  of  what  these  poor  people  would  do 
if  his  health  should  fail ;  and  indeed  I 
greatly  fear,  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  C.  can 
much  longer  sustain  a  life  of  so  incessant 


exertion  wit^i  mbm  Mal«diii| 
akeady  have  an  oalline  of  one  iuft 
and  each  day  is  as  ftiUy  oecapied 
both,  besides  which,  Mr.  C.  frsfM 
on  tours  of  preaehing  thfMigh  ti 
distrieta,  leaving  Bortad  aHogetha 
C.'s  care.  She  looks  greatly  worn 
thought  of  their  remaining  beie  ll 
the  long  rains,  when  there  is  no  • 
cation  with  any  station,  nor  any 
obtaining  a  doctor's  aid,  I  eovl) 
hope  God  would  open  some  waj 
they  may  be  relieved  for  a  tinv 
enabled  to  go  somewhere  to  rea 
and  strength. "   *  ♦ 


CHINA. 

HECENT  PPBBATIONB  TS  SHAKGHAX. 

The  Bubjoined  communication,  from  the  Eev.  Wm.  Muirhead,  e 
hae,  on  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Brethren  at  that  Station,  e 
a  review  of  their  labours  in  the  Gospel  during  the  six  monthi 
October  last,  &om  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  inaas  of  tb 
are  still  intolerant  of  any  innovations  upon  their  ancient  tnditi 
habits  of  thinking,  the  truth  is  silently  working  its  way  to  the  1 
individuals,  and  that  some  of  the  recent  converts  have  become 
co-labourers  with  the  Missionaries  in  their  efforts  for  its  wider  ( 
We  also  add  a  supplementary  letter  from  the  Bev.  Griffith  John,  oo 
a  brief  notice  of  his  personal  experiences  as  a  member  of  the  8 
Mission. 

Under  date  6th  October,  Mr.  Muirhead  observes : — 


LABOURS   IN  THR   008PBL. 

'*  We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  various 
duties  of  the  Mission  here  continue  to  be 
prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  not  without 
tokens  of  encouragement.  Our  great  work 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  has  been  uninter- 
ruptedly carried  on  during  the  past  six 
months  in  the  neighbouring  cities  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  same  interest 
and  variety  in  the  audiences  have  appeared 
as  in  fbrmer  periods,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
many  have  the  good  news  of  salvation  been 
proclaimed.  Our  intercourse  with  the  people 
in  this  way  has  given  rise  to  frequent  in- 
quiries on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  and  to 
diacttssion  with  them  on  thehr  own  lystems, 


which  though  not  always  leadin 
ficial  results,  have  yet  aflbrded  c 
for  explaining  more  Itilly  the  i 
evidence  of  our  holy  reKgkNi.  ^ 
when  individuals  are  inclined  to 
or  hold  back  from,  the  truth,  afte 
acquired  an  intelligent  knowledge 
are  rarely  if  ever  bronght  sincenlj 
it.  Hopeful  inqufaners  are  chiel 
have  been  led  almost  fnm  ti 
appreciate  the  doctrine,  and  ' 
waited  for  increased  Hght  on  th( 
bring  them  to  decisioo.  The 
voice  of  the  Gospel,  ita  aimple  and 
announeement^  haa.ftr  grMler  §1 
long  conne  of  argoneiit  aad  d 
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it  WMf  ordinarily  aeconptnied  bj 
BMtof  God'i  Holy  Spirit,  while  the 
eondneted  more  from  a  feeliog  of 
d  adf«ooiiceit  in  the  minds  of  our 
ta  than  aught  else.  Yet  the  diipu- 
)  have  met  with  in  favour  of  the 
reada  el  China,  are  few  in  comparison 

■Maa  of  our  audiences,  and  even  in 
e  iiiich  restraint  is  observed  in  their 
towards  ns,  which  is  not  evinced  in 
tareourse  with  the  native  converts ; 
lagree  of  prejndiee  and  bitterness  is 
owards  them,  that  strikingly  illus- 
e  ebaraeter  of  the  unrenewed  and 

mind.  In  general,  however,  the 
re  satisfied  with  merely  listening  to 
b,  and  commending  it  when  a  close 
on  is  made  of  it  to  their  hearts  and 
ces,  while  they  continue  to  move  on 
rmity  with  customs  and  practices, 
re  acknowledged  to  have  only  the 

antiquity  and  universal  observance 

support. 

NKW    CONVERTS. 

we  are  encouraged  by  seeing  that 
h  as  it  is  in  Jesus  has  been  appre- 
and  bdieved  at  least  by  a  few. 
the  past  six  months,  twenty  indivi- 
ve  been  admitted  to  the  fellowship 
Church,  on  a  credible  profession  of 
Christ.  Some  of  these  have  long 
[^nainted  with  the  truth,  but  from 
removed  to  different  parts  of  the 

and  other  causes,  they  were  previ- 
thheld  from  the  open  dedication  of 
res  to  the  Saviour.  Subsequent  to 
;»tism,  also,  several  have  been  obliged 
1  to  their  distant  homes ;  and  changes 
kind  will  necessarily  be  frequent  in 
)n  with  a  Christian  church  at  this 
It  ia  gratifying,  however,  when  by 
iana  the  Gospel  is  published  more 
ely  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case ; 
generally  find  that  the  converts  in 
vnmstances,  are  anxious  to  inform 
ends  and  neighbours  of  the  things 
re  seen  and  heard.  Some  of  the 
I  afford  us  great  satisfaction  from 
1  and  consistency  in  making  known 
rd  of  Life  to  those  around  them. 
the  chapels,  and  in  a  less  public 
they  warmly  urge  the  truth  on  the 
ce  of  their  countrymen,  and  heed 


not  the  obloquy  and  opposition  they  oftea 
meet  with  in  doing  so.  Two  of  them,  who 
are  literary  graduates,  have  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  visiting  the  school-masters 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  few  extracts 
from  their  journals  will  show  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  native  scholars  in  regard  to 
Christianity,  better  perhaps  than  any  detailed 
observations  of  our  own. — 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THB  JOURNAL  OP  ONE  OP 
THE  CONVERTS — A  LrrERART  GRADUATE. 

"  One  of  them  writes,  '  I  called  on  two 
teachers,  Mr.  Fei  and  Mr.  Chang,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  the  former  said  to  me. 
You  believe  in  Jesus,  do  you  know  when  he 
was  born  ?  I  replied,  that  he  came  into 
the  world  during  the  time  of  the  Han 
dynasty.  He  then  asked,  and  when  was 
God  bom  ?  I  answered  that  God  was  with- 
out beginning  and  without  end.  He  inquired 
if  Jesus  was  also  eternal  ?  I  told  him  that 
Jesus,  before  his  incarnation,  was  equally 
without  beginning,  and  after  he  ascended  to 
heaven,  he  is  equally  without  end,  and  hence 
Jesus  is  God.  Mr.  Chang  remarked,  How 
can  you  suppose  him  to  be  divine  ?  He  was 
bom  you  say  in  the  Han  dynasty,  and  prior 
to  that  event,  were  men  altogether  free  from 
sin  ?  I  said  that  anciently  the  customs  of 
the  people  were  in  advance  of  the  present ; 
in  process  of  time  they  became  vicious,  and 
the  men  of  the  world  in  heart  and  life  were 
extremely  wicked  and  depraved,  so  that  at 
the  period  alluded  to,  repentanee  and  refor- 
mation was  a  thing  altogether  unknown. 
God  then  had  pity  on  our  race,  and  sent 
Jesus  to  atone  for  human  sin,  to  declare 
that  which  God  was  desirous  of  making 
known,  and  to  do  that  which  God  was 
desirous  of  doing ;  is  not  Jesus  therefore  the 
image  of  the  invisible  Crod  ?  The  two  were 
unable  to  reply,  but  also  unwilling  to  believe. 
Afterwards  I  went  to  several  other  places, 
but  found  that  all  were  alike  in  a  state  of 
delusion  and  void  of  understanding. 

"'I  called  on  Mr.  Ni,  who  had  just 
graduated,  and  was  delighted  beyond  mea- 
sure at  his  success.  He  inquired,  if  by  be- 
lieving in  Jesus  any  merit  or  reputation 
could  be  gained  ?  I  replied,  that  as  for  the 
fame  of  worldly  wealth  or  honour,  it  was 
like  the  reflection  of  a  flower  in  a  looking- 
glass,  or  of  the  moon  in  water,  a  shadow  and 
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fiike.  It  is  the  loul  only  that  ii  indestnic- 
tible.  He  said  that  if  in  life  we  eojoj  g^reat 
wealth  and  honour,  we  may  also  expect  the 
same  after  death.  I  observed  that  that  was 
a  stapid  idea  of  the  men  of  the  world,  after 
the  example  of  Tarlous  reputed  and  Tidous 
Mandarins  in  former  times,  who  are  aU 
suffering  the  eternal  misery  of  hell,  u  every 
one  knows.  He  said  that  was  the  case 
indeed  with  these  iniquitous  officers,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  alluding  to  them  ?  I  re- 
plied, that  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  these  men,  why  do  you  not  pray 
to  God  to  remit  the  sins  you  have  committed 
in  life,  and  annul  the  punishment  you  de« 
serve  in  eternity  ?  You  earnestly  desire  to 
have  present  honour  and  reputation,  but  it 
is  all  vanity  and  of  no  advantage  whatever. 
He  assented  to  it,  and  I  promised  to  call  on 
him  again. 

**  *  I  met  a  Nankin  refugee,  who  inquired 
whether,  as  I  had  already  entered  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  persons  of  his  description  could 
also  be  admitted,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  entering  the  asylums  opened  on 
their  account  ?  I  said  that  our  believing  in 
Jesus  Christ  was  in  order  to  deliver  from 
hell  and  obtain  eternal  life,  and  not  with  a 
view  to  get  food  to  eat.  If  by  entering  the 
religion,  all  were  to  be  supplied  with  rice, 
there  would  certainly  be  none  in  Shanghae 
without  it. 

<*  *  I  went  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Wang,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  distinction.  He  asked  if  I 
wu  from  Nankin,  and  how  was  it  when  by 
means  of  the  religion  of  Jeans  I  was  driven 
to  this  place,  that  yet  I  entered  it  ?  Was  I 
not  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  for  doing  so  ? 
I  answered  that  as  to  persons  in  distress, 
they  are  not  only  from  Nankin,  but  are  to  be 
found  in  every  quarter.  Again,  when  this 
city  was  overtaken  by  trouble,  did  you 
voluntarily  snbmit  to  the  marauders,  or  seek 
to  escape  into  the  country?  How  much 
more  in  the  case  of  the  Canton  thieves,  who 
borrowed  the  name  of  Jesus  in  order  to  kill 
men,  when  the  great  object  of  our  religion  is 
to  save  men  and  raise  them  to  heaven !  His 
language  wu  altogether  satirical,  and  on 
warning  him  I  withdrew. 

'*  *  I  met  again  vrith  Mr.  Chang,  who  said 
that  when  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  began  in  the 
Han  dynasty,  if  God  had  caused  it  to  circulate 


alike  in  the  East  and  Wert  it  von 
been  very  advantageona.  I  saw  \ 
spoke  in  an  apparently  honest  mani 
replied,  It  is  the  duty  of  men  in  obe; 
Divine  commands  first  to  evince  an 
tion  to  believe  His  word,  and  tl 
ignorance  and  stupidity  will  be  r 
Now  if  you  feel  favourably  disposed 
this  doctrine,  why  do  you  not  spreac 
the  good  news  of  the  hearenly  Idnf 
order  to  save  the  world  from  pes 
He  said,  I  am  now  old,  and  am  afi 
my  fellow  scholars  would  revile  mc 
not  like  you  who  are  not  a  native 
place.  I  told  him  it  vras  not  so. 
lutely  exhorting  men,  if  they  revile 
should  simply  not  listen  to  them,  ke 
view  the  concerns  of  the  last  day,  wh 
who  believe  will  go  to  heaven,  andtli 
do  not  win  go  to  hell.  He  assented 
and  remarked,  It  is  an  old  saying  1 
good  are  fortunate  and  the  wicked  ar 
Though  you  are  one  of  the  religious 
you  have  not  forsaken  the  true  doctri 
on  that  we  separated.'       *       * 

NATIVE  CHRISTIANS  UNDER  PERSSi 

''Two  of  the  church  members, 
service  of  the  British  and  Foreig 
Society,  were  seized  by  the  Mandarin 
course  of  their  work,  at  a  cons 
distance  from  Shanghae,  professedly 
ground  of  distributing  books  of  a  s 
character.  The  charge  lay  in  the  i 
Jesus  being  printed  on  the  title-pag( 
New  Testament,  which  was  stqppc 
identify  them  with  the  rebels,  whos< 
cations  of  a  similar  character  we 
known  in  that  quarter.  After  bein| 
soned  for  several  weeks,  they  were 
through  the  kind  interference  of  E 
jesty's  Consul,  and  we  are  happy  to 
though  suffering  much  in  consequenc 
treatment  they  received,  they  both  n 
persevere  in  the  profession  of  the  fi 
are  by  no  means  deterred  from  the  ; 
tion  of  similar  work.  One  of  tk 
dravm  up  an  interesting  acooont  of  ' 
versation  he  had  vrith  the  Maadar 
others  on  the  subject  of  Christiaait] 
will  be  translated  and  sent  bone  m  < 

MISSIONARY  inWBmAVCT. 

"  Messrs.  Muirhead  and  Jdm  hv 
returned  from  a  Miasioiiaiy  Urn, 
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LOO  mikt  beyond  Shanghac.  They 
brait  towna  and  cities,  making  it 
call  at  the  hoaiet  and  shops  of 
imta  as  much  u  possible,  not  only 
rlsttan  books  into  their  hands,  but 
se  inth  them  individually  on  the 
ha  of  redemption,  preaohing  also  in 
I  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
a  eadi  other  to  the  people  gathered 
*  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,' 
I,  *  we  have  been  much  encouraged, 
lave  we  been  refused  a  hearing, 
have  had  it  in  our  power  to  speak 
iy  on  the  evils  of  idolatry,  and  the 
of  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ, 
have  often  been  made  by  the  shop- 
id  merchants  in  the  course  of  con- 
as  to  the  person  and  work  of  the 
ind  in  an  apparently  honest  and 


sincere  manner  have  they  admitted  ihc  fuUy 

and  falseneu  of  the  prevailing  superstitions. 
«  «  «  • 

**  Messrs.  Bdkins  and  Williamson  have, 
during  the  past  half  year,  been  residing  at 
different  places  in  the  interior,  and  been 
enabled  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  in  the 
midst  of  universal  ignorance  and  error. 

MISSION  HOSPITAL. 

<<The  work  of  the  hospital  has  been 
carried  on  as  usual.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Dr.  Lockhart  speedily  to  leave  China,  when 
he  will  transfer  the  work  of  his  department 
to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hobson.  At  present  the 
latter  is  assiduously  engaged  in  preparing  a 
volume  on  surgery  in  the  Chinese  langQage» 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  highly 
valued." 


Boy.  Griffith  John,  also,  under  date  Shanghae,  6th  October  ult.| 
B  follows : — 


t  end  of  my  second  year  in  China, 
oaed  to  vrrite  you  a  brief  account 
id  of  work  I  have  been  pursuing 
i  last  twelve  months.  Of  course  a 
ion  of  my  time  has  been  devoted 
idy  of  the  Chinese  language  and 
a  addition  to  the  Shanghae  dialect, 
'.  have  felt  pretty  well  at  home  for 
,  I  have  paid  considerable  attention 
adarin  dialect.  A  thorough  know« 
he  books  I  deem  indispensable  to 
fc  Missionary.  This  will  not  only 
1  to  meet  the  Chinese  on  their  own 
it  will  infallibly  give  him  a  position 
land  a  hearing.    The  Chinese  are 

8  reading,  but  also  a  thinking 
Dd  a  Missionary — confessedly  ig- 

their  books  and  thoughts — when 
tes  on  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
'  other  system,  cuts  but  a  pitiable 
their  eyes.  As  a  people,  they  are 
ivanoed  to  take  the  ipse  dixit  of 
mr  proof  and  demonstration.  The 
can  do  them  any  real  good,  is  he 
lie  and  willing  to  enter  into  the 
lyrinths  of  their  own  speculation 
liie  writh  them  and  with  all  that  is 
noble  in  their  systems — point  out 
t  kindly  their  grievous  errors  and 
id  then  open  up  to  their  minds 


the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  that  system 
which  is  infinitely  true  and  perfect. 

**  During  the  lut  twelve  mouths,  I  bavi 
made  repeated  journeys  into  the  interiof  | 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  to 
Su-okew,  in  company  with  Ur.  Bdkins. 
Sd-chew  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  one 
of  their  richest  and  most  beautiful  cities. 
They  say,  '  that  to  be  happy  on  earth,  one 
must  be  bom  in  Sd-ohew,  live  in  Canton, 
and  die  in  S(i-chew,'  for  in  the  first  are  the 
handsomest  people,  in  the  second  the  richest 
luxuries,  and  in  the  third  the  best  cofiins. 
The  walls  of  the  city  are  twelve  miles  in 
circumference,  and  the  whole  population 
about  one  million  and  a  half.  It  lies  north* 
west  of  Shanghae,  the  way  lying  through  a 
range  of  villages  and  cities. 

'*  No  foreigner  had  visited  this  city  undis- 
guised. We  were  anxious  to  make  the 
attempt.  No  sooner,  however,  had  we  got 
vrithin  the  gates,  than  we  were  met  by  an 
official,  who  very  politely  entreated  us  to 
walk  into  his  house  and  be  seated.  In  about 
two  minutes  another  official  of  a  higher  rank 
came  in  to  visit  us.  We  were  asked  whence 
we  came,  whither  we  were  going,  what  might 
be  our  object,  &c.  &c.,  and  on  receiving  our 
replies,  he  informed  us  that  he  could  not  per- 
mit us  to  proceed  into  the  city,  end  that  it  was 
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contrary  to  treaty,  contrary  to  custom,  and 
contrary  to  everything,  for  foreigners  to 
come  80  far  from  Shanghae.  After  we  had 
remonstrated  with  him,  he  said,  '  Well,  you 
cannot  go  in  through  this  gate,  you  had 
better  try  another.'  Seeing  it  was  useless  to 
persist,  we  returned  to  our  boat.  Then  we 
resolved  to  try  and  enter  by  a  water  gate. 
We  ordered  our  boatmen  to  that  effect,  and 
fortunately  got  in  safely,  though  I  must 
confess  clandestinely*  We  left  the  boat, 
walked  about  in  every  direction,  visited  some 
of  the  chief  places  of  attraction,  preached  to 
a  large  number  of  people,  and  then  returned 
to  our  boat,  well  pleased  with  our  success. 
Our  presence,  as  might  be  expected,  excited 
much  curiosity,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  were  not  in  the  least  molested,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  even  insulted.  On  the 
following  day,  being  emboldened  by  our 
former  day's  success,  we  determined  to  enter 
the  very  heart  of  the  city  with  books;  we 
got  in  and  distributed  several  hundred  copies 
of  the  New  Testament.  I  look  back  on 
these  two  days  with  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  In  this  attempt  something  has 
been  done  towards  the  breaking  down  of 
that  barrier  between  the  Chinese  and 
foreigners,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  country 
for  the  free  and  general  distribution  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace.  When  at  home,  I  have 
been  going  daily  to  either  of  the  two  chapels 
to  preach.    My  audiences  vary  very  much, 


both  in  nnmber  and  cfaander.  Ga 
have  had  to  speak  on  wiUiout  inter 
occasionally,  however,  I  have  hi 
discussions.  1  often  invite  diseos 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  an  > 
way  of  explaining,  adapting,  and  < 
the  truths  that  we  have  to  teac 
theses  are  generally  such  as  the  folk 
the  existence  of  God — the  origin  of 
God's  moral  government — salvation 
— the  superiority  of  Christianity- 
state — ^the  origin,  nature,  and  d 
man ;  every  inch  of  ground  is  ttro 
tested — sometimes  with  consideral 
and  force — ^by  our  opponenta. 

"I  am  happy  to  inform  yon 
female  servant,  with  her  two  chil 
ceived  the  ordinance  of  b^tiam  soa 
ago.  She  came  to  us  utterly  igi 
Christianity.  She  knew  positiveljf 
of  God,  of  a  Saviour,  of  her  futon 
Mrs.  John  made  it  a  point  to  iasl 
daily  in  those  things  that  pertaii 
eternal  i>eace ;  I  had  also  an  oppw 
speaking  to  her  in  the  evenings  i 
worship.  Soon  I  observed  in  her  i 
change;  she  became  serious  and  [ 
and  very  solicitous  to  know  the  t 
feel  its  blessed  influence  in  her  heart 
the  time  she  was  received  into  th< 
until  now,  she  has  been  walking, 
we  have  been  able  to  observe,  wort 
profession  which  she  has  made." 


POLYNESIA. 


THE   LIGHTS   AND    SHADOWS   OF   MISSIONABT    LIFE. 


The  esteemed  friends  connected  with  the  Church  assembliDg  at  Bn 
Chapel,  Bristol,  having  some  time  since  addressed  a  letter  of  CI 
salutation  and  sympathy  to  the  Eev.  John  Barff,  of  the  Society  1 
Mission,  Mr.  B.,  in  his  reply,  transmitted  to  their  late  pastor,  ib 
J.  T.  Beighton,  has,  with  much  candour  and  discrimination,  exhibi 
peculiar  trials  and  diiBcuUies,  as  well  as  encouragements,  under 
the  Missionary  enterprise  has  been  carried  on  in  the  islands  of  the 
from  the  commencement  until  the  present  time. 
The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Barff'a  letter,  dated  Tiba^l 
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1 15th  July  nit.,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  read  by  many  of  our 
with  considerable  interest : — 


IMPRBtSIONS  CONVBTED  TO  DIF- 
T  MINDS  ON  THB  FIRST  VIEW  OP 
•Y  IN   THE    rACIPIC. 

r  me  to  refer  to  the  effect  on 
s  of  Missionaries  on  a  first  arrival 
en  lands.  Take,  for  instance,  that 
It  party  to  Tahiti  in  the  ship  *  DofT/ 
ere  some  among  that  band  whose 
ok  within  them  when  they  saw  the 
hoUy  giyen  to  idolatry,  lewdness, 
lying,  and  to  every  species  of  vice, 
ntirely  satisfied  with  their  own  ways, 
sthren  could  not,  and  hence  had  not 
!,  the  breadth  of  their  work,  and 
nigh  finished  their  missionary  career 
had  well  begun  it. 
her  portion,  noticing  the  immense 
letween  the  condition  of  the  heathen 
emaelves,  and  pitying  with  all  their 
leir  wretched  condition,  were  san- 
>iigh  to  suppose  that  when  the  Na- 
perceived  that  contrast,  and  when 
ionaries  could  speak  to  them  of  Eu- 
vilization,  and  of  the  glorious  Gos- 
le  blessed  God,  the  victory  would 
completed  and  their  work  accom- 
These  felt  their  ardour  soon  checked 
'  disappointment,  which,  in  some 
,  led  to  the  relinquishing  of  their 

But  a  third  party,  though  they 
it  no  description  had  given  to  them 
1  picture  or  fully  entered  into  the 
le  character  of  the  difficulties  before 
.d  yet  prepared  themselves  for  great 
is,  and  had  entered  into  the  spirit 
fork  with  dependence  for  success 
d  alone.  These,  though  somewhat 
ited,  gathered  from  the  diflScul- 
nselves,  additional  arguments  for 
itinuance  in  the  work.  They  felt 
e  was  a  field  where  an  immense 
if  work  was  to  be  done ;  and  that, 

they  might  have  long  to  wait, 
ower  could  raise  up  of  these  stones 
to  Abraham.  So  differently  did 
/acts  operate  upon  different  minds, 
diversity  of  views  and  feelings  is 
rvable  now  that  Christianity  has 
ibliihed  among  the  islands.  Take 
tee.    A  Missionary  arriving  a  little 


more  than  twenty  years  ago  at  the  Society 
Islands,  found  the  Churches  in  a  worse  con* 
dition  than  I  have  seen  before  or  since. 
Civil  war  had  unhappily  been  raging  in  the 
IsUnds.  After  which,  disappointed  ambi- 
tion had  led  many  to  make  shipwreck  of 
the  faith,  and  the  free  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits  to  a  general  disorganization  of  the  Sta- 
tions. Fears  were  entertained  for  the  effbct 
upon  the  mind  of  the  brother,  of  such  a 
chaos ;  but  he  viewed  the  whole  in  what  we 
thought  to  be  the  true  light.  He  did  not  suf- 
fer it  to  quench  his  ardour ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  felt  thankful  that  amid  all  the  evil  influ- 
ences there  was  a  goodly  number  who  had 
sufficient  principle  to  keep  aloof  from  these 
evils,  and  who  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  iniquity.  And  there  were  many 
more,  who,  having  fallen,  mourned  over 
their  declensions,  and  earnestly  desired  a 
Missionary  to  re-establish  order  among  them. 
And  he  thanked  God  that  a  foundation  which 
could  not  be  shaken  had  already  been  laid, 
and  took  courage  in  the  hope  of  future  suc- 
cess. Other  Missionaries  arrived  within  a 
few  years  of  that  time,  but  when  the  Mis- 
sion had  assumed  a  somewhat  brighter  as- 
pect; and  deep  was  the  disappointment  of 
some  of  them  at  the  prospect  before  them. 
The  Churches  were  in  a  more  prosperouB 
condition ;  but  the  state  of  things  wu  in 
some  respects  so  different  from  what  was 
anticipated,  that  their  spirits  were  damped 
and  their  usefulness  diminished. 

HOW  THIS  DIVERSITY  OP  IMPRE88I0K 
SERVES  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  AF  PARENT 
DISCREPANCIES  IN  THE  REPORTS  SENT 
TO    ENGLAND. 

<*  You  may  ask  why  these  references  are 
made.  I  make  them  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  reasons  why  different  Mission- 
aries have  sent  home  varying  accounts  re- 
garding the  same  Missions,  and  also  for  th6 
purpose  of  accounting  for  a  fact  observed  by 
me  when  in  England,  that  the  same  state- 
ments from  Missionaries  gave  different  views 
to  different  individuals.  You  will  perceive 
that  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  accounts  is 
partly  the  result  of  a  want  of  harmony  in  the 
views  of  the  parties  giving  them.    Both  are 
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given  quite  conscientiouly.  But  where  correct 
statements  have  been  given,  the  hearers  often 
retire  with  very  different  ideas,  just  from  the 
fftct  that  when  Missionaries  speak  or  write 
on  the  subject  they  cannot  enter  into  all  the 
particulars  needful  for  giving  a  correct  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  so  that  much  of  the 
fUling-up  of  the  picture  is  left  to  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  hearers;  and  how  various  the 
colouring  that  would  be  given  to  that  re- 
mainder I  need  not  say. 

*'  I  have,  when  in  England,  been  surprised 
at  some  extravagant  notions  entertained  by 
individuals  who  heard  Missionary  addresses  : 
those,  for  instance,  of  the  lamented  Williams, 
whose  sanguine  spirit  led  him  to  look  rather 
at  the  bright  than  the  reverse  side  of  the 
subject.  Some,  transported  by  his  eloquence, 
seemed  to  retire  with  the  idea  that  our  Mis- 
sionary Stations  were  earthly  paradises,  where 
sin  was  but  a  dwarf  shrub,  rather  than  out- 
works of  the  City  of  Zion,  where  the  fiercest 
and  most  trying  contests  are  being  carried 
on  with  the  enemy,  and  where,  too,  the 
balance  of  success  rises  and  falls  with  more 
rapidity  than  in  places  where  the  truth  has 
been  long  established  and  generations  have 
been  advancing  intellectually  and  morally. 

**  You  will  infer  from  the  above  remarks 
that  our  friends  in  England  do  not  always 
obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  comparative 
condition  of  different  Stations,  for  while 
some  Missionaries  are  full  and  free  in  their 
communications  to  the  Christian  public,  a 
public  not  always  so  anxious  for  full  infor- 
mation as  for  pleasing  anecdotes,  &c.,  there 
are  others  who  will  not  write  fully  of  any 
bright  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  Churches 
and  Stations,  knowing  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  probably  give  a  one-sided  view  of  their 
condition.  A  dark  shade  might  pass  over 
them  which  it  would  be  their  duty  to  make 
known  also  j  and  which,  though  to  them- 
selves easy  to  be  accounted  for,  could  not  so 
readily  be  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
British  Christians  who  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  a  Mission  to  a  heathen  country, 
and  who  have  not  the  leisure  nor  the  incli- 
nation perhaps  so  to  make  the'  subject  a 
matter  of  study  as  to  see  more  than  the 
mere  surface.  For,  in  order  to  a  just  view 
of  Miasionary  labour,  it  is .  necessary,  in 
addition  to  some  knowledge  of  the  pre- 


vious condition  of  the  people, 
careful  perusal  of  the  reports  o 
and  magazines,  with  a  corresp 
some  Missionary  brother  such 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Brit 
posed  to  carry  on  with  myself. 

THE   DIFFERENT   A.SFSCTS   OF 
LABOUR,    AND     ITS    RESULT 
AFRICA,    IN     INDIA,     AND 
CIFIC    ISLANDS. 

"  You  will  excuse  me  if  in 
refer  to  some  important  distin* 
character  of  Missions,  distinct 
affect  their  internal  character 
not  be  aware  that  some  of  the 
tions  in  South  Africa  partake  1 
character  of  Moravian  Settle 
the  well  disposed  congregate  fo 
of  receiving  religious  instructi< 
parated  from  the  heathen,  an 
measure  from  those  who  lead 
immoral  lives.  This  is  a  pos 
ingly  favourable  for  Missionar 
calculated  for  fostering  a  compj 
community.  In  India,  on  the 
Churches  consist  of  a  select 
have,  through  much  persecut 
into  their  present  position,  a  p( 
very  few  destitute  of  principle 
Between  both  these  and  the 
Churches  in  these  Islands,  a  vrii 
exists. 

*'A  change,  partly  religious  an 
tical,  threw  the  whole  of  the  pe 
islands  under  the  instruction  of 
aries.  The  whole  of  the  people  b 
nal  Christians  at  once.  Some 
cause  they  were  convinced  of  its 
beeausc  Christianity  was  to  t 
system,  and  a  popular  one ;  and 
as  a  consequence  of  having  beei 
battle;  they  conceived  it  to  be 
part  of  their  submission  to  the « 
submit  also  to  the  system  wfa: 
queror  had  sought  to  establisl 
Missions,  therefore,  there  was 
tation  urging  towards  a  profes 
gion,  and  consequently  the  gres 
spection  needed  in  order  to  |»ei 
number  of  ungodly  men  from 
mission  into  the  Churches.  £ 
in  forming  settleme&ta  the  wli 
the  people  of  all  classes  rqwiit 
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it  is  troe,  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
^,  but  also  renderlDg  it  easier  for 
lute  and  Ticiously  inclined  to  unite 
d  the  progress  of  the  good  work, 
n,  in  the  Georgian  and  Society 
be  Settlements  are  erected  either  at 
3urs,  or  in  places  easily  accessible 
ing:  thus  subjecting  tbe  labours  of 
nonary  to  all  the  inconveniences 
•port  Tillage — a  sea-port  village  of 
»  proTerbial  for  licentiousness.  To 
ghtfnl  Christian  the  fact  that  the 
riei  have  laboured  successfully  under 
cumstances,  and  have  maintained 
timely  large  Churches  among  the 
I  an  exceedingly  gratifying  one,  and 
lot  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
jcj  finds  more  to  grieve  him,  that 
ner  disappointed  in  his  expectations, 
to  meet  more  painful  trials,  than  a 
t  home.  He  will  not  he  surprised 
that  licentiousness  is  yet  too  much 
ling  characteristic  of  the  people — 
ozication  has  on  some  occasions 
ike  a  destroying  flood  against  the 

(though  against  such  periodical 
L  large  proportion  of  the  Cburch  has 
ind  that  the  disposition  to  prevari- 
et  to  some  extent  a  national  evil; 
rill  thank  God  and  take  courage  from 

that  Churches  exist  in  which  the 
e  is  strict,  and  where  expulsion  is 
ty  the  remedy  for  continuance  in 

mCVlfSTANCKS  OF  THK  CHRISTIAN 

[ON  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  IN  THE 
H  SEA  ISLANDS,  AS  CONTRASTED 
[  THOSE  OF  THE  SAME  CLASS  IN 
AND. 

I  position  of  the  Church  in  relation 
worldly  portion  of  the  community 
iwhat  different  here  to  what  it  is  in 
L  With  you  there  is,  as  it  were, 
work  of  a  morally  disposed  class 
which  the  accession  to  Church- 
lip  usually  come.  Here  we  have  no 
dass  to  cover  the  gap  existing  be- 
he  Church  and  the  dissolute  portion 
community.  This  is  <i  lamentable 
€  which  exercises  a  powerful  control 
rting  the  progress  of  religion  in  the 
ind  in  the  world,  and  which  renders 
mciy  difficult  to  protect  youth  reli- 


giously disposed,  but  who  have  not  made  a 
decided  profession  of  religion,  from  falling 
into  open  and  flagrant  sin.  We  have  attempt- 
ed at  each  Station  to  flU  this  gap  by  forming  a 
class,  who  are  permitted  to  attend  the  special 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Church  on  Friday, 
and  hence  called  the  Friday  Class,  and  have 
been  gratified  at  tbe  result,  in  the  proteotion 
of  those  who  might  not  otherwise  have  had 
such  strong  ground  for  resisting  tempta- 
tion. 

"  You  will  perceive  from  the  above  facts 
that,  excepting  in  the  Church,  there  is  no 
expression  of  public  opinion  against  immo- 
rality and  vice.  But  against  this  fact  we 
have  this  advantage,  that  the  worst  charac- 
ters will  attend  our  services,  and  will  bear 
the  most  pointed  rebukes  from  the  pulpit 
without  taking  offence ;  in  fact,  rather  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  interest  is  taken 
in  their  welfare. 

*•  You  will  also  learn  that  we  have  com- 
paratively few  converts  who  have  not,  prior 
to  conversion,  been  carried  into  open  viola- 
lations  of  morality ;  and  hence,  again,  thtft 
the  dangers  of  backsliders  falling  into  open 
sin  is  more  imminent  than  where  a  moral  at- 
mosphere surrounds  the  Church. 

**  We  have  learned  by  the  experience  of 
years  that,  to  bring  a  people,  notorious  for 
licentiousness,  into  a  condition  in  which  the 
great  majority  throw  their  entire  influence 
into  the  scale,  on  the  side  of  morality  and 
purity,  is  an  arduous  work,  requiring  the 
diligent  application  of  all  the  means  it 
our  disposal  through  a  second  and  third 
generation.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  special  attention  to  the 
young— an  attention  attended  by  the  Divine 
blessing. 

"Sometimes  the  hope  has  been  enter- 
t^ned  that  we  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  this  consummt- 
tion;  but,  when  temptations  suitable  to 
their  old  habits  and  tastes  have  come  in  like 
a  flood,  we  have  found  that  much  of  what 
we  had  hoped  was  standing  upon  the  sure 
foundation  has  been  swept  away.  We  have 
seen  that  our  real  progress  has  not  been 
so  general  as  has  been  anticipated ;  but  we 
have  foimd,  to  our  unspeakable  comfort, 
that  many  have  stood  like  the  bouse  built 
upon  the  rock. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  THE  CASE  OF 
TAHITI. 

"  These  latter  remarks  are  specially  ap- 
plicable to  the  churches  of  Tahiti  for  some 
time  past.  The  trial  to  which  their  faith 
has  been  subjected  has  been  of  the  most 
fearful  character.  Nothing  can  bethought 
of  more  detrimental  to  a  small  community 
than  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  garrison 
and  nayal  station  among  them,  particularly 
a  French  one.  The  results  have  told  fear- 
fully upon  the  community  generally,  and 
even  in  the  Churches  particularly,  such  as 
are  under  novices  patronised  by  govemmenti 
the  tone  of  moral  feeling  has  been  lowered ; 
while  almost  all  (there  are  some  honourable 
exceptions)  without  the  church,  both  whites 
and  natives,  are  living  in  a  state  of  immora« 
lity.  But  there  is  a  leaven  of  piety :  there 
are  Native  Pastors  who  have  stood,  maintain- 
ing their  integrity,  and  zealously  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain  the  truth ;  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  progress  of  ini- 
quity is  not  unresisted  by  a  goodly  number 
of  Church   Members,  who  continue  their 


endeavour  to  secnre  to  tbeCknnhc 
individuals  as  pastors.  Indted, 
abundant  evidence  to  show  tbsi 
which  Christianity  has  taken  of  tlu 
the  people  is  strong. 

CONCLUSION. 

**  I  fear  you  will  regard  this  Id 
and  uninteresting,  but  hope  that 
remarks  will  not  be  without  th 
accounting  for  the  varioni  statemi 
rently  contradictory,  that  have  so 
plexed  Christians  at  home.  Th< 
account  for  the  reasons  why  no 
have  so  often  maligned  our  Missio 
intercourse  is  with  the  vicious  p 
their  conduct  in  almost  every  m 
takes  of  the  same  character.  1 
the  character  of  the  vicious  porti 
unacquainted  with  our  Churches. 

"  With  Christian  affection  to 
of  Brunswick  Chspel, 

'*  I  remain, 

*•  Yours  very 
(Signed)        "John  '. 


SOUTH  APEICA. 

BBLtaiOXJS  AWAKSiaira  AT  LEKATLOKG  AITD  ITS  TICIHIT 

The  following  letter  from  the  Bev.  William  Boss^  under  date  L 
8tli  August^  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  a  cotemporanec 
ment  among  several  of  the  native  tribes,  resulting,  in  some 
instances,  in  a  work  of  saving  conversion  to  the  truth. 


"Having  lately  informed  you,"  writes  Mr. 
Ross,  '*  of  the  admission  of  eight  new  mem- 
bers into  the  Church,  I  am  now  happy  to  an- 
nounce a  great  movement  among  all  our 
people  in  seeking  salvation.  This  took  place 
immediately  after  the  baptism  and  reception 
of  the  above.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
poured  out,  and  the  Word  preached  has  been 
followed  with  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit, 
and  with  power.  At  this  station  fifteen 
ftnxious  inquirers  about  salvation  have  come 
forward;  the  most  of  these  have  been  so 
diligent  during  the  last  six  or  seven  months, 
that  they  have  become  good  readers,  and 
given  us  the  cheering  evidence  that  they 


have  experienced  the  second  I 
the  greater  part  of  them  may 
the  communion  of  the  Chun 
next  Lord's  Day.  There  is  a  c 
number  of  others,  who,  by  th 
conduct,  we  hope  may  come  fom 
didates ;  they  are  already  imprs 
preaching  of  the  Word.  Badu 
not  a  few,  are  desirous  to  ei 
God's  people. 

**  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
all  the  out-stations,  and  there  i 
been  greatiy  encouraged.      At 
there  were  two  rdigioos  inquir 
many  were  out  on  long  joum 
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le  ■c1mm>1  pntpering  gnatly. 
bow  that  the;  hare  been 
ida  decided  improTement, 
[  foDud  •  great  movement 
Miie,  and  nineleen  inqairen 
Rti  to  become  good  reader*. 
tj  rery  loon  be  recriied  into 

of  the  Chorch.  Ai  lome 
embeci  have  been  fortonate 

many  cootiibated  of  their 
iindi  of  the  Society. 
e  Chnrch  ii  going  on  *tead< 
are  larger,  and  there  are  nine 

whom  na;  loon  be  bnp- 
ed  into  the  Chnrch.  They 
(heit  &milie*  of  the  Batlapi 
ry  courageona  for  the  eaOM 
lira,  the  chief,    had  lately 

«u  very  jealaua  of  hit 
in  a  great  pauion  he 
le  widdowa  of  the  chapel, 
I  fire  to  the  whole  building, 
belt,  and  carried  it  to  hit 

call  his  on-n  picho.  The 
thii  outrage  waa,  that  be- 
lt obey  him,  and  that  they 
mmando  and  killed  a  man 

atealing,  witbont  judge  or 
I  >ha«  him  that  the  com- 
de  by   beathena   oiilf,  who 

lad,  belonging  to  a  family 
en,  to  go  with  them.  When 
the  offender,  the  heathen 
n  to  the  young  lad,  aa  their 
ordered  him  to  liil]  the  of- 
inog  lad,  being  thui  forced 

hii  uncle,  and  not  refuiing 

hare  done,  lulled  the  aaid 
or*  then  taid  that  chiefi, 
d  thieves,  often  hilled  them 
I  then  laid  that  a  bea- 
id  heathena  tbemielvei  de- 
liority  and  government,  and 
Tor  not  one  of  them  waa 
ihe  laid  commando,  and  the 
[  done  what  liii  father  and 
twiievera  hated.    Not  being 


■ble  to  dehnd  Umidf,  Mabura  delivered  to 
me  the  bell,  and  i^d,  '  I  give  liberty  to  all 
the  people  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  to  make 
a  profeaiion  or  not,  ti  tbey  pleaae ;  and  I 
giie  liberty  to  the  children  of  believeri  from 
the  beatben  ritet,  unleti  the;  flee  to  them 
of  themaelvei.'  I  anawered, '  Thia  it  all  we 
want ;  the  word  of  God  ii  powerful,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  ii  omnipotent.  The  go^el  bai 
come  for  the  aalvation  of  yon  and  all  yonr 
people.  If  the  believen  are  goitty  of  crime, 
judge  them,  and  puniih  tbem  publicly,  but 
do  not  break  the  irindowt,  threaten  to  burn 
the  cbapel,  or  take  down  the  bell  from  iti 
place.'  Strange  to  lay,  Mahnra  refuaed  to 
•etUe  thia  matter  with  the  Chnrcb  l>efare  I 
vialled  them,  and  then  earneatly  entreated 
me  to  retmm  and  dwell  amoog  them,  and  all 
the  people  aarnettly  deaire  the  ume  thing. 
The  Baralongt,  whom  I  formerly  mentioned, 
are  atill  attending  the  lervice*  of  the  Chnrch 
at  Taung,  and  many  othera  are  gathered 
from  other  tribes.  If  you  could  ace  the 
propriety  o[  allowing  me  again  to  reiume 
miiaionary  labour  among  thit  people,  I  have 
good  reaion  to  believe  that  no<r  many  are 
quite  ready  to  embrace  tlie  word  of  God. 

"  At  the  Bamalraa  I  found  the  Church 
going  on  iteadily,  only  compluning  of  many 
diaperting  far  in  qneat  of  food.  The  nalite 
teacher,  Gaiehonoe  HoS^t,  ii  one  of  the  ' 
beat  of  hia  claat.  The  meetinga  are  well 
attended,  the  achool  is  making  progreaa, 
and  there  are  aeven  inquiren.  MotU- 
banE,  the  chief,  is  very  favourable  to  the 
canae  of  Ood,  On  my  return  home,  I  bad 
great  pleaanre  in  receiving  aome  voluntary 
contribntiona  to  the  Society,  from  these 
warm-hearted  people.  I  had,  also,  aeveral 
meetings  of  real  heathen),  at  Mohangko 
and  at  other  placet,  whom  I  ahowed  iheit 
loit  atale,  by  nature  and  by  practice,  the 
great  Saviour  of  ainnen,  and  aalvation 
through  faith  in  hia  name,  la  the  whole 
of  my  latii  journey  I  ia<r  more  of  realproa- 
pecta  of  sDceeaa  of  the  goapel,  than  ever  I 
have  aeen  at  any  time  of  my  paat  miaiionary 
life." 
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22  MISSIONARY    MAGAZINB 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  MISSIONS  IN  INBU. 

In  common  with  all  classes  of  their  countrymen^  the  Directon  of  tbe 
London  Missionary  Society  have  watched  the  ])rogre8S  of  the  Qisaatroas 
mutiny  in  India  with  deep  solicitude.  But  the  peculiar  and  important 
duties  devolving  lipon  them  increase  this  solicitude;  for  while  tbey 
helieve  that  the  fearful  evil  has  been  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  for 
the  accomplishment  of  gi*eat  ultimate  good  to  that  land,  they  neverthelea 
feel  that  it  entails  upon  those  who  are  **  put  in  trust  of  the  Grospel,"  » 
urgent  obligation  to  augmented  eftbrts  for  the  evangelization  of  iti 
inhabitants. 

Under  this  conviction,  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  sabmit  the  sobjeek 
without  delay  to  tbe  torious  consideration  of  the  representatives  d 
the  Society's  Auxiliaries,  at  a  meeting  of  the  town  and  country  Di- 
rectors, specially  convened  at  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield-street^  (■ 
Tuesday  the  19th  inst.  At  that  meeting,  which  was  large  and  inflofintiil, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

1 .  That  the  deeply  aflfocting  events  vhieli  have  occurred  in  Northern  hh 

during  the  last  year,  in  connexion  with  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bengsl  Katnt 
Arm/,  demand,  from  every  section  of  the  Protestuit  Evangeliosl  ChaA 
a  great  incrosM  of  leal  and  liberality  in  extending  the  blessingi  of  tts 
Grospel  throughout  that  vast  Empire,  as  the  best  and  only  seeoritj  Iv 
its  future  peace  and  prosperity. 

2.  That  the  London  Missionary  Society,  having  for  the  last  half  osntmyM- 

ployed  devoted  labourers  in  different  parts  of  India,  whose  firiNi 
exertions  God  has  been  pleased  to  crown  with  distingoiBlied  watBtm, 
should  take  its  fair  proportion  of  effort  for  extending  the  blessings  fi^ 
GN>spel  among  the  teeming  multitudes  yet  involved  in  heathen  dailaA 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  Directors  employ  their  best  efforts  with ' 
classes  of  their  constituents,  to  enable  them  to  send  forth,  witliiitkv 
next  two  years,  at  the  least  Twenty  additional  Missionaries,  to  sil  ■ 
carrying  onward  this  great  enterprise. 

3.  That,  as  the  accompliahment  of  this  object  would  involve  the  expenditoiK' 

£5000  in  the  passage  and  outfit  of  the  ntw  Agents,  and  a  regular  incwi* 
in  its  expenditure  of  more  than  £6000  per  annum,  it  is  absolutely  MN^ 
sary  that  a  Special  Appeal  should  be  made  to  the  seal  and  generosil^  of 
the  Society's  friends,  to  enable  the  Dirtotors  to  meet  the  first  two  jmo* 
outlay,  and  also  for  a  permanently  enlarged  liberality  to  mder  tis 
Society's  Annual  Income  equal  to  this  great  increase  in  its  expenditaia 

4.  That,  in  order  fhlly  to  present  the  importanoa  and  urgency  of  the  pnpoie' 

effort,  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  be  held  iat^ 
Metropolis  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  i  and  that  its  fii^ 
throughout  the  country  be  also  urgently  invited  promptly  to  sdopi  ^' 
able  and  energetic  measures,  by  holding  publio  meetings  or  otherwii^* 
furtherance  of  the  object. 

5.  That,  in  adopting  the  preceding  Besolutions,  the  Directors  eherish  so  entin 

and  prayerful  reliance  on  the  Divine  Bodeemer,  the  Great  Head  of  4* 
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ch,  to  sanction  and  prosper  their  humble  endeavours  for  the  exten- 
of  his  Kingdom  bj  disposiuj^  the  hearts  of  his  people  liberally  to 
ibute  the  free-will  offerings  required  for  the  enterprise — by  raising 
rell-qualified  Evangelists,  willing  to  consecrate  themselves  to  this 
;  service— by  guiding  them  to  their  appropriate  fields  of  labour — and, 
le  outpouring  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  rendering  their  various  efforts  sue- 
111  in  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
lom. 

lame  meeting  the  Directors  resolved  to  petition  Parliament  to 
;8  countenance  and  aid  from  every  form  of  idolatry  in  India,  and 
o  exclude  the  Christian  Scriptures  from  the  Government  schools, 
>mmend  their  constituents  to  present  similar  petitions. 

BHSNTS  FOB  THE  FuBLIC  MeETIKG  ABE  IN  FBOaBlBS,  AND 
CT0B8  EXPECT  TO  ANNOUNCE  THEM  TEBY  EABLY  IN  THE 
dONTH. 


INDIA. 

preceding  Numbers  we  have  given  extracts  from  the  corre- 
of  our  Missionaries,  describing  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
districts,  their  own  tr}'ing  experiences  in  connexion  with  those 
I  their  opinions  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  revolt,  and  the 

effects  of  those  new  principles  of  government  which  are  likely 
duced  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  British  supremacy, 
ning  our  extracts,  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  those 
espou dents  who  occupy  Stations  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
•  vicinity  of  the  late  scenes  of  terrible  conflict,  are  now,  in  the 
•evidence  of  God,  relieved  to  a  great  extent  from  apprehension 
jr,  and  while  recording  their  grateful  sense  of  past  deliverances, 
enabled  to  collect  their  scattered  people,  and  to  recommence 
f  Christian  instruction  with  zeal  and  alacrity. 
er  to  Dr.  Tidman,  under  date  Benares,  16th  November  ult.,  the 
s  Kennedy  writes : — 


loch  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
f  your  kind  and  sympathizing 
;obcr  lOtb.  "We  were  sure  we 
sympathy  of  ilie  Directors  and 
ian  friends  in  England,  and  the 
f  that  sympathy  is  very  clieer- 
ifying  to  us.  Throughout  our 
perils  the  thought  that  prayer 
thout  ceasing  nnto  God  for  us 
of  God's  people  in  our  native 
txpressibly  delightful  and  sup. 
ur  spirits.  In  the  peace  we 
.!   when  danger  seemed  most 


imminent,  and  the  faces  even  of  the  hopeful 
gathered  blackness,  we  felt  as  if  these  pray- 
ers offered  up  on  our  behalf  were  being 
answered.  On  one  occasion,  when  with  the 
excellent  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society  here,  with  whom,  since  the 
cororoeneement  of  our  troubles,  I  have  spent 
many  a  happy  hour  in  Christian  intercourse 
and  in  lupplication  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
— as  we  rose  from  our  knees,  the  senior 
Mitsionigry  said  thai  he  felt  as  if  a  blessing 
were  descending  on  us  in  answer  to  the 
fervent  prayers  of  our  brethren  in  England ; 
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and  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  us  all.  How 
\^'onderful,  too,  has  heen  our  preservation ! 
We  cannot  look  at  the  past  memorable 
months  without  adoring  the  goodness  so 
signally  vouchsafed  us.  The  more  we  know 
of  the  perils  we  have  escaped — the  more 
intimate  our  acquaintance  with  the  plottinga 
of  our  enemies,  and  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  their  defeat — the  more  reason  we  see 
for  the  exercise  of  ardent  gratitude  to  our 
great  Deliverer.  We  can  with  all  propriety 
say,  with  Israel  of  old,  *  If  it  had  not  been 
the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side  when  men 
rose  up  against  us,  then  they  had  swallowed 
us  up  quickly  when  their  wrath  was  kindled 
against  us.'  Well  does  it  become  us  to  bless 
the  Lord, '  who  hath  not  given  us  as  a  prey 
to  their  teeth.'  On  several  occasions  we 
saw  the  light  of  the  returning  day  shining  on 
us  in  peace  and  safety  with  as  much  sur- 
prise as  Peter  found  himself  at  large  away 
from  his  prison  and  from  Herod's  grasp- 
so  imminent  was  the  risk,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  informed,  of  our  being  attacked  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  On  two  different 
nights,  when  our  force  was  very  weak, 
large  bodies  of  armed  men  were  actually 
marching  to  attack  us,  when  they  hesitated, 
halted,  and  retired.  May  God  give  us  grace 
that  we  may  render  again  according  to  the 
benefit  done  unto  us !  We  have  passed 
through  very  peculiar  discipline,  and  I  trust 
the  remaining  part  of  our  lives  may  show 
that  we  have  improved  under  the  teaching 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  We  cannot  but 
anticipate  the  largest  good  to  poor  unhappy 
India  from  the  prayers  offered  up  on  its 
behalf.  The  interest  awakened  by  the 
startling  events  of  this  year  will,  we  trust, 
be  sustained.  India  will  surely  have  hence- 
forward a  place  in  the  minds  of  British 
Christians  more  worthy  of  its  deep  neces- 
sities, its  debased  condition,  and  its  reUtion 
towards  us;  than  the  place  hitherto  assigned 
it.  Prayer  will  lead  to  new  effort,  and  effort 
put  forth  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  will  be 
blessed.  What  does  India  need  for  its  de- 
liverance from  the  dark  superstition  and 
debasing  yice  which  have  formed  a  character 
at  oDce  so  beastly  and  satanic  as  to  have, 
when  displayed,  utonished  and  horrified 
the  civilized  world,  but  the  Gospel  of  God's 
grace  earned  home  by  God's  Spirit  to  the 


understandings,  hearts,  and  go 
its  inhabitants?    How  can  thej 
cept  they  hear  the  glad  tidings 
they  hear  these  tidings  except 
to  them  who  are  sent  by  God,  a 
by  his  people,  to  whom  he  hai 
this  great  undertaking?     Hovi 
messengers  of  the  truUi  discharg 
duty  except  they  be  upheld  by 
God?    How  can  theur  messagi 
vered  penetrate  the  heart  of  t 
except  that  heart  be  opened  1 
Spirit  ?     How  can  we  expect 
except  in  answer  to  fervent, 
believing  prayer  ?     When  we 
much  prayer  being  offered  up,  i 
rejoice  in  such  an  omen  of  go 
may  we  anticipate  the  dawning 
day.     Instead  of  giving  way  to  d 
well  does  it  become  us  to  bra^ 
anew  for  our  Master's  work, 
assurance  that  our  labour  will  no 
Satan  will  be  again  defeated.    I 
intended,  by  this  rebellion,  t( 
Gospel  from  India;  but  he  ha 
pared  the  way,  as  often  before  in 
of  the  Church,  for  its  wider  diffi 

<'It  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
you  an  account  of  tlie  events  tn 
Northern  India.  The  newspap 
the  requisite  information  in  tl 
abundance.  We  have  a  few  sad, 
before  us.  There  is  too  much  re 
that  blood  will  be  shed  like  wat 
ever  our  feelings  may  he,  we 
approve  of  punishment  inflicted  c 
sters  who  have  disgraced  huoa 
they  cannot  suffer  vdthout  invd 
in  suffering.  The  community  a 
now  to  a  mournful  extent.  The 
countrymen  are  almost  daily  £sU 
not  in  the  frightful  manner  in 
did  at  first.  Scarcely  a  day  ela 
hear  of  one  and  another  killed 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  t\ 
sive  mail  vrill  for  some  months 
lation  to  many  a  family  in  Engl 
in  mercy,  shorten  these  days  d 
and  of  strife. 

<*  As  to  our  ovm  city,  there  li 
uneasiness,  although  the  pnblie 
much  exhausted  to  be  stin«il  as 
\7as.    The  whole  of  t\if|  soqth 
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ihrongh  Benares,  and,  if  requisite,  a  con- 
siderable army  may  be  speedily  gathered,  so 
that  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  for 
apprehension.  If  the  Oude  rebels  had  some 
time  ago  acted  on  the  offensive,  as  they  are 
now  doing,  Benares  would  be,  humanly 
speaking,  now  in  their  possession.  But 
here,  too,  our  God  restrained  them.  We 
are  now  more  and  more  resuming  our  work 
in  its  former  mode.  The  people  are  be- 
ginning to  hear  us  with  a  quietness  and 
composure  we  did  not  expect.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  that  we  are  all  in  the  enjoyment 


h  armed  men,  whose  avowed 
>  visit  us.  The  Goorkhas  are 
Bg  district  of  Jaunpore,  acting 
er  against  this  torrent.  Within 
weeks  there  have  been  two 
«nents  in  the  Jaunpore  dis- 
le  Oude  rebels,  who,  though 
gathering  again  iq  great  num- 
week  several  of  their  agents 
in  our  city,  and  one  of  them 
rledged  he  had  come  to  arrange 
e  army,  which  might  be  ex- 
in  a  fortnight!  About  300 
iers    are    now    daily    passing      of  good  health." 

t  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  the  Eev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  of  the 
Mission,  who,  under  date  17th  November  iilfc.,  observes : — 


ting  my  last  letter,  the  Station 
has  passed  through  a  series  of 
similar  to  those  which  1  have 
icribed  in  my  letters  to  you. 
Behwr  have  been  constantly 
the  south  of  the  District  on 
3anda,  where  Koor  Singh  had 
^ether  a  large  force.  I  am 
that  this  force  has  been  lately 
rated  and  dispersed  by  the 
the  lamented  Colonel  Powell, 
be  engagement,  and  a  number 
r  Captain  Peel.  Nevertheless, 
I  passing  through  our  district, 
have  not  been  cowed  by  the 
ir  comrades.  Last  week  one 
assed  on,  another  is  behind  it, 
is  behind  that.  Our  English 
ong  ago  removed  from  Mirza- 
)een  drawn  away  by  the  more 
d  for  troops  at  Cawnpore  and 
nbsequently  our  Madras  troops 
I  away  for  the  same  reason, 
iments  were  then  for  a  few 
^  of  the  jail-police,  but  have 
trusted  to  the  care  of  a  police 
H  been  recently  formed  in  this 
er  Captain  Catania,  a  gentle- 
s  extract.  This  force  consists 
Istians  from  several  Missions 
bourhood,  of  Goorkhas,  Hin- 
l  others  of  various  races,  and 
•ly  400  men.  The  levy  is, 
yal,  but  its  organization  is 
perfect.  It  is  on  this  force, 
own  spirit  and  courage,  that 


the  residents  of  Mirzapore  have  of  late  had 
to  depend.  You  will  be  able  somewhat  to 
realize  our  position  when  I  remind  you  of 
the  constant  presence  of  rebels  within  a  few 
miles  of  Mirzapore,  and  of  the  mutinous 
Sepoys  of  the  47th  N.  I.  in  our  very  midst. 
I  will  give  you  one  instance  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  have  been  placed.  A 
detachment  of  mutineers,  vrith  elephants  and 
horses,  came  to  Ghorawal,  a  town  30  miles 
distant,  and  were  then  quietly  proceeding 
away  from  us  towards  the  river  Behwr. 
Suddenly  they  returned  to  Ghorawal,  having 
been  recalled,  it  was  reported,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  47th  to  come  and  join  them  in 
an  attack  on  Mirzapore.  It  was  at  once 
thought  that  the  rebels,  knowing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Station,  and  satisfied  that  a  new 
levy  of  a  police  corps  would  be  unable  to 
stand  for  a  moment  before  disciplined  Se- 
poys of  the  regular  army,  might  possibly 
contemplate  a  descent  on  the  place.  It  was 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  the 
return  of  the  force.  The  magistrate  sent  a 
notice  round  to  the  European  residents  of 
the  station,  calling  upon  them,  in  case  of  an 
attack,  to  assemble  in  the  entrenchments, 
and  animate  the  police  levy  by  their  spirit 
and  bravery.  I  had  intended  taking  the 
native  Christians  into  the  entrenchments 
with  me.  My  soul  was  sad  and  distressed, 
as  it  has  often  been  under  similar  circum- 
stances, as  I  meditated  on  the  prospect  of  the 
entire  Mission  —  the  churches,  the  school, 
the  bungalows,  the  Christian  houses,  and  all 
the  property,  being  shortly  one  mass  of 
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ruins.  It  was  a  season  for  prayer  and  sup- 
plication before  God.  There  was  still  a 
heavenly  Friend  to  go  to,  even  though  a 
cruel  and  savage  enemy  was  near  at  hand. 
Through  the  great  mercy  of  the  Lord  we 
were  delivered  from  this  danger  also.  The 
enemy,  after  a  time,  renewed  their  journey 
without  approaching  nearer. 

**  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  many  alarms 
to  wliich  we  have  been  exposed.  If  we 
could  only  get  a  few  British  troops  to  occupy 
the  entrenchments,  we  should,  I  believe,  be 
altogether  free  from  alarm,  and  be  as  com- 
paratively tranquil  as  the  residents  of 
Benares.  It  is  my  strong  opinion  that  as 
soon  as  Lucknow  is  well  relieved  the  Go- 
vernment will  send  troops  to  Mirzaporc,  or 
take  some  means  for  its  better  security.  It 
is  with  this  belief,  and  with  this  hope  of 
relief,  that  I  have  recalled  my  family  from 
Calcutta,  where  my  dear  wife  was  suffering 
much  from  ill  health  arising  from  the  damp- 
ness of  the  climate.  I  met  them  all  at 
Ranegunge,  and  broug{it  them  to  Benares, 
where  they  are  remaining  in  the  house  of 
my  dear  friend  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Cobb,  of  the 
Church  Mission,  who  brought  his  wife  from 
Ranegunge  on  the  same  occasion.  I  trust 
they  will  be  able  to  return  to  Mirzapore 
shortly.  As  a  Missionary's  family  should 
be  the  last  to  leave  a  station  where  danger 
exists,  so  I  think  it  should  be  amongst  the 
first  to  return  to  it  when  that  danger  has 
subsided.  Fighting  is  still  going  on  at  Jaun- 
pore  and  Azimgurth ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  part 
of  the  country  lying  at  some  distance  from 
Oude  as  far  as  Rewah,  and  including  it,  is 
becoming  gradually  tranquillized. 

"When  I  look  upon  the  past  and  the 
present,  upon  all  the  dangers  we  have 
escaped,  and  upon  all  the  terrible  disasters 
and  afflictions  which  have  visited  this  por- 
tion of  India,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
Lord  has  been  indeed  \ery  merciful  to  us 
Missionaries,  and  to  our  Missions  in  Benares 
and  Mirzapore.  It  has  been  a  season  for 
great  humiliation,  for  much  prayer,  for 
energy  of  character,  for  courage,  and  for 
decision.  Personally,  I  can  say  that  I  have 
felt  it  good  to  be  afflicted,  and  to  be  in 
trouble  and  danger. 

"  I  am  now  getting  the  press,  which  (for 


safety)  was  for  a  long  time 
more  into  order,  and  the  Missioi 
assuming  its  old  character.  A 
addition  has  been  made  to 
Christian  community  of  Mina 
the  presence  of  the  police  levy, 
Sepoys  of  which  are,  as  I  haii 
served,  Native  Christians.  Tl 
tion  on  the  Sabbath  is  most  rel 
numerous  an  assembly  of  Nati 
in  our  Mission  church  I  have 
It  is  surely  a  new  era  in  the  hL 
when  a  Native  Christian  offio 
band  of  Native  Christian  Se 
house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath  i 

''I  am  happy  to  say  that  tl 
of  scholars  in  the  Free  Scho 
whole  pretty  good.  The  nati' 
vering  from  the  idea  they  at  oi 
tained,  that  if  their  children 
Mission-school,  they  would  I 
some  day  together  with  the  scl 

"  At  present  the  catechists  ( 
the  city  in  the  way  of  prea 
people.  The  city  is  still  toe 
this ;  but  I  hope  that  before  1 
portant  department  of  Missi 
also  will  be  resumed. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  g 
port  for  the  Mission  from  the  i 
personal  troubles  and  expenses 
dents  are  too  great  for  me  to  h 
aid  from  them.  Food  of  aln 
scription  is  approaching  what 
termed  a  famine  price,  and  th 
existing  on  every  hand  is  fri] 
the  Lord  graciously  avert  th< 
famine,  which  seems  to  be 
About  70  persons  receive  a  sm 
morning  in  the  Mission  compo 
contributed  by  the  station,  of 
the  almoner.  The  magistral 
singular  benevolence — has  an 
nearly  four  thousand  poor  peof 
day  morning  in  his  compound, 
distributes  sums  of  money  amo 
month  to  I  believe  upwards  oi 
or  £50.  This  is  a  noble  exam] 
thiopy  and  Christian  love. 

"  You  will  have  seen,  I  dare 
accounts  of  Gorruckpore,  whi 
hands  of  the  rebels.  My  ok 
Rev.  H.  Stem,  Missionary  of  th 
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I  Buppoie  some  of  Captain  Peel's  brigade 
had  contributed  40  rupees.  Mr.  Stem  left 
in  a  boat  yesterday  for  AUygnnge,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  poor  Christians  of  his 
Mission.  The  Christians  of  Mirzapore 
might  have  been  in  the  same  sad  condition 
as  their  brethren  at  Gormckpore.  Oh  I  how 
g^eat  and  wonderful  has  been  God's  mercy 
towards  us !'' 


to  flee  to  Benares.  A  few  days 
sdyed  a  note  from  the  magistrate 
ige,  a  place  upwards  of  100  miles 
nckpore,  to  say  that  145  Native 
t  in  great  destitution,  had  reached 
,  having  escaped  from  Gomick- 
rom  all  the  dangers  they  had  met 
the  road.  He  stated,  moreover, 
scription  had  been  ^  set  on  foot  in 
If,  to  which  some  British  sailors — 

allowing  quotations  are  fi'om  a  letter  of  tlie  Rev.  Colin  Campbell, 
g  at  Bangalore,  a  Station  happily  so  far  distant  from  the  revolted 
8  as  not  to  have  been  affected  by  the  recent  disturbances ;  but  the 
its  and  remarks  of  our  Missionary  Brother  will  be  found  iuterest- 
1  exposition  of  his  views  regarding  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
the  absence  of  all  sympathy  with  the  movement  on  the  part  of 
tral  population,  and  the  strong  grounds  there  are  for  believing  that 
pel  has  in  effect  taken  deep  root  in  India,  and  that  the  wonderful 
ow  transpiring  will,  in  the  providence  of  God,  ultimately  tend  to 
;e  its  diffusion  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
og  in  October  last,  Mr.  C.  observes : — 

My  own  feeling  was  similar  to  what  1  often 
experience  in  the  time  of  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm, or  when  cholera  is  raging  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a  sense  of  danger,  and 
death  and  eternity  seem  to  be  brought  pecu- 
liarly near.  But  while  there  is  a  solemn 
awe  upon  the  spirit,  a  deep  sense  of  un* 
worthiness,  and  an  earnest  desire  after  the 
grace  that  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a  calm  trust 
in  God,  and  a  sweet  conviction  that  not  a 
shaft  can  hit  without  his  permission,  and 
that,  come  what  will,  it  will  be  well  with  ui. 
We  therefore  felt  secure  under  his  protec- 
tion and  care.  But  our  hearts  have  been 
much  grieved  on  account  of  those  who  were 
in  less  favourable  circumstances;  we  have 
sympathized  with  and  prayed  much  for 
them.  And  before  the  rebellion  is  entirely 
put  down  there  may  be  much  loss  of  life, 
and  many  grievous  sufferings  to  be  endured. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  worst  is  over, 
and  that,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Lord's  people,  both  here  and  at  home,  peace 
and  prosperity  will  soon  be  restored,  and 
the  British  power  established  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever.  Whatever  be  the  plans  and 
measures  adopted  by  the  politicians  and 
rulers  of  this  world  for  the  future  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  this  country,  we  know 


IKa   ON  THB    BBPOT   MUTINY. 

ave  reason  to  be  .thankful  that, 
these  disturbances,  we  have  been 
erfect  peace;  there  has  been  no 
n  this  part  of  the  country.  There 
t  fears  that  there  would  be,  espe* 
the  time  of  the  Mahurum,  and 
)ther  Mussulman  feast  a  few  weeks 

but,  through  the  vigilance  of  the 
I,  and  by  the  kind  care   of  our 

Guardian,  all  passed  off  quietly, 
felt  ourselves  in  danger,  as  it  was 

to  say,  in  such  times,  how  far  the 
'ebellion  might  spread.  The  hor- 
trated  in  the  north-west,  and  their 
sffect  on  the  troops  and  the  peo- 
r  neighbourhood,  were  constant 
conversation  among  all  classes  of 
rhe  excitement  was  intense  and 
inued,  and  every  night,  as  we 
rest,  we  thought  of  the  possibility 
:k  before  the  morning ;  and  when 
Qg  came,  and  found  us  still  alive 
(turbed,  our  first  thoughts  were 
ied  vrith  a  peculiar  feeling  of  grati- 
lim  who  gives  his  angels  charge 
eople.  It  was  to  us  a  matter  for 
iu  that  all  the  time  neither  my 
lor  myself  felt  parlictilaily  alarmed^ 
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thai  the  Lord  will  bring  good  out  of  the  evil 
that  has  occurred,  and  will  so  order  it  that 
every  thing  will  be  made  to  fuither  the  in- 
terests of  his  kingdom. 

'*A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
causes  of  the  mutinies.    It  would  be  super- 
fluous in  me  to  enter  into  this  question ;  but 
I  may  remark  that  1  cannot  agree  with  some 
who  attempt  to  show  that  Missionary  effdrts, 
and  other  efforts  to  spread  Christianity  in 
India,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
I  doubt  not  there  are  many  other  causes  at 
work,  and  the  principal  ones  may  be  those 
of  a  political  nature ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  as 
a  people,  we  are  hated  for  our  Christianity, 
and  we  are  both  feared  and  hated  on  account 
of  our  persevering  efforts  to  spread  the  Gos- 
pel among  them.    There  is  no  system  of 
religion    so  intolerant  as    that  which  we 
labour  to  introduce.    It  admits  of  no  rival 
and  no  associate.    Its  aim  is  to  destroy 
Mohammedanism  and  Hindooism  in  all  its 
forms,  and  to  reign  absolute  and  alone.     It 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  those 
whose  interest  or  wish  is  to  keep  up  the  old 
systems  should  take  alarm  at  the  progress 
every  where  made  in  educational  and  Mis- 
sionary efforts,  and  stir  up  those  who  are  in 
any  way  under  their  influence  to  resist  the 
movement,  and  to  destroy  the  hated  Eng- 
lish people  out  of  the  land.    But  it  cannot 
be.    The  Lord  has  purposed  to  set  up  his 
kingdom  here,  and  who  can  disannul  it? 
For  this  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who 
can  turn  it  back?    No  device  could  now 
put  a  stop  to  the  movement.    Even  the 
banishment  of  Missionaries  from  the  country, 
which  no  Government  oould  safely  attempt, 
would  only  be  a  partial  check  to  the  spread 
of  truth.    The  Lord  has  already  a  native 
host   of   warriors   whom    he  could  make 
valiant  for  the  truth,  and  through  whom  he 
could  work  deliverance  and  accomplish  a 
signal  and  glorious  triumph,  though  Euro- 
pean Christians  were  all  obliged  to  leave  the 
country.    The  precious  seed  of  the  Word 
has  been  vridely  spread,  and  it  never  can 
perish — ^it  ¥rill  grow  and  brmg  forth  abnn* 
dant  fruit  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  earth 
and  hell  to  root  it  out  or  check  its  growth. 
But,  as  things  are  likely  to  proeeed,  let  the 
English  and  K)cal  governments  do  what  they 
please  about  their  educational  schemes,  and 


with  respect  to  the  ptrt  to  be 
government  oflloiali  in  reference  1 
institutions,  &c.,  so  long  as  Ifissi 
allowed  to  labour,  as  they  must 
long  as  Christian  people  resii 
country  and  continue  in  ten  thoi 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  H 
Mussulman  population  around  th 
will  the  kingdom  grow  and  take 
them.  It  is  an  onward  moven 
no  created  power  can  successf 
The  people  know  this;  the  we 
among  them  are  glad  at  the  pnM 
deliverance  which  it  holds  out 
but  the  vricked  and  the  oppreu 
for  the  consequences,  and  thoro 
all  who  help  it  forward. 

THE   PnOPLB  UMAFFECTSO  BT  T 
DISTURBANCBa. 

"During  all  the  time  that  tl 
have  been  transpiring,  it  ia  renu 
reserve  maintained  by  the  heatl 
galore  with  respect  to  them, 
two  or  three  occasions,  when  v 
were  thrown  out  with  respect  to  i 
state  of  things  in  the  north- we 
ever  ventured  to  speak  to  me  oi 
ject.  And  to  I  found  it  when  oi 
tour  last  month,  all  the  people 
fectly  silent  on  the  subject.  Wfa 
this,  I  began  to  speak  to  them  \ 
1  was  desirous  to  know  how  they 
and  was  utonished  to  And  ho 
seemed  to  concern  them.  The  t 
a  distance,  and  they  have  a  pn 
conviction  that  the  Company's  G 
vrill  remain  secure,  and  that  the 
vrill  be  allowed  to  dwell  In  peae 
the  sufferings  of  others,  they 
sympathy  for  them }  if  the  evil  i 
distance  f^om  themselves  it  is  < 
them. 

NOTICE   07   PRBACHINO  AND  T 
IiABOOnS. 

'*  There  has  been  no  intemp) 
preaching  in  oonsaqueBco  of  the 
ances,  and  I  eannol  lay  that  ] 
served  any  great  dtflRBmioo  in  tl 
in  which  the  people  have  liit«M 
is  a  great  deal  of  composition  to 
but  I  do  not  know  that  this  ia  b 
sure  to  he  ascribed  to  reconi  ev« 
now  as  it  has  always  beea  during 
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iMMun-^tome  seem  to  hear  gladly, 
n  manifest  all  the  enmity  of  the 
lind.  Paul  (the  Native  Attittant) 
:h  complains  of  this.  He  says  that 
rile  him  much,  and  tell  him  that 
lot  want  to  hear  any  thing  ahout 
way;  that  he  should  consider  it 
to  have  lost  caste,  and  become 
liimself,  without  seeking  to  spoil 
ople;  and  that  all  his  efforts  to 
he  Hindoos  will  be  of  no  avail — 
i  will  change  their  religion  except 
that  can  get  a  living  in  no  other 
e  is  often  discouraged,  and  in  his 
the  description  of  a  day's  labour 
s  with  the  remark,  *  But  they  did 
their  hearts  to  God,'  referring  to 
lom  he  may  have  got  to  listen  a 
him. 

ely  visited  two  or  three  large  towns, 
i  and  Noah,  who  accompanied  me, 
ome  of  the  smaller  villages  in  the 
rhood  of  those  places.  Great  num- 
e  thus  heard  the  truth,  to  whom 
lege  is  seldom  granted.  At  Dodda 
i,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
h  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  i  but 
some  came  forward  to  maintain 
se  and  to  oppose  the  Gospel,  the 
mpreuion  produced  on  my  mind 
the  enemies  of  truth  shrunk  from 
ring  us,  and  seemed  to  feel  the 
of  their  cause.  At  that  place  two 
en,  who  appeared  to  have  strong 
IS,  came  to  speak  with  me  at  the 
One  of  them  came  alone,  and 
t  about  two  hours.  The  other  also 
le,  but  unfortunately  (as  it  appeared 
was  soon  joined  by  another  Brah- 
1,  who  was  by  no  means  so  favour- 
ised.  They  both  remained,  how- 
several  hours;  and  though  the 
possessed  hostility,  he  may  have 


got  good  from  what  he  heard.  Such  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  fully  into  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  answering 
their  objections,  are  very  precious.  The  two 
of  whom  I  speak  as  impressed  favourably, 
appeared  to  be  very  desirous  to  beoome 
Christians  if  they  could  only  do  so  without 
making  an  open  profession,  by  breaking 
caste,  and  putting  away  their  heathen  marks. 
In  other  words,  they  fear  the  enmity  of  the 
world,  and  the  reproach  of  the  cross.  At 
the  same  place  five  or  six  men  came  together, 
who  manifested  something  of  the  same  state 
of  mind.  This  is  so  far  cheering,  ai  it  shows 
that  there  is  something  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  them,  a  dissatisfaction  with  their 
own  systems,  and  a  conviction  that  there  is 
something  superior  in  Christianity,  and 
something  far  more  suitable  to  their  state 
and  character  as  sinners.  May  the  Lord 
deepen  such  impressions,  and  make  them 
result  in  the  conversion  of  multitudes.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  throughout  the  ooantry,  and  therefore 
we  may  be  nearer  the  time  of  a  great  and 
general  change  than  any  of  us  are  aware. 
At  all  events,  all  our  labours  are  preparing 
the  way  for  this.  I  have  no  more  doubt  of 
this,  than  I  have  that  the  sun  shall  rise 
to-morrow ;  and  therelbre,  however  little  fruit 
I  may  see  of  my  labours  now,  my  desire  is  to 
labour  unto  the  last  in  this  glorious  and  good 
cause.  It  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  be 
so  engaged.  I  sometimes  tell  the  natives 
this,  that  we  know  we  shall  prevail  at  last, 
and  that  therefore,  whether  they  will  now 
receive  our  message  or  not,  nothing  but 
sickness  or  death  will  put  an  end  to  our 
testifying  of  the  grace  of  God ;  and  that» 
when  I  and  those  now  associated  with  me 
are  in  our  graves,  or  rather  in  our  father's 
house  above,  others  will  succeed  us  till  they 
as  a  people  are  turned  to  the  Lord." 


CUDDAPAH. 
!•  Acooimrr  of  bhoda,  a  itatiti  coktbbt  nr  coinfrBxioir  with 

THIS   MISSION. 

imitting  the  following  narratiye,  the  Bey.  Edward  Fortor,  under 

•d  November,  ult.,  observes : — 

I  will  perceive  from  the  history  of  this  interesting  woman,  how  the 
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Lord  is  graciously  working  in  the  hearts  of  this  people,  leading  one  of  a 
city,  and  two  of  a  family,  and  bringing  them  to  Zion,  thus  fulfilling  the 
many  earnest  prayers  which  have  been  put  up  to  Heaven  for  tkir 
conversion.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  in  the  village  where  she  reaidc| 
(Boorgala)  there  are  six  heads  of  families  who  appear  to  be  under  serioui 
impressions,  and  who  have  heartily  renounced  all  idol  worship." 


'*  Rhoda,  whose  former  name  was  Nulla- 
mah,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Boorgala,  of  the 
Brahminical  caste,  a  large  village  about  90 
miles  N.  W.  of  Cuddapah,  in  the  Bellary 
Zillah.  She  is  about  40  years  of  age,  and 
for  a  long  time  followed  the  religion  of 
Sceva.  After  many  years'  practice  in  this 
superstition,  she  found  no  rest  in  her  mind  ; 
in  consequence  she  was  led  to  seek  for  bliss 
by  other  means.  She  therefore  resolved,  in 
company  with  some  of  her  neighbours,  to 
visit  other  heathen  shrines,  thinking  by  this 
to  obtain  merit.  She  travelled  to  the 
famous  temple  at  Veerupachy,  also  to 
Shreelapurontum,  where  the  golden  image 
of  Vishnu  is  worshipped.  Afterwards  she 
went  to  the  golden  temple  of  Venketishvu- 
rudoo,  at  Tripaty,  a  holy  shrine  about  60 
miles  S.  E.  fi'om  Cuddapah,  much  frequented 
by  the  Hindoos  of  Southern  India.  She 
went  in  company  with  some  neighbours  to 
this  celebrated  temple,  and  presented  some 
offerings  to  the  god  Venketishvurudoo.  As 
soon  as  they  entered  the  temple  the  priest 
addressed  the  idol  as  follows : — 

"  *  Here  arc  thy  servants,  O  god,  who  are 
come  to  visit  thy  presence;  accept  their 
offerings.'  As  soon  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  he  sprinkled  water  on  some  flowers 
which  were  placed  on  some  sticks  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  image.  As  these  sticks, 
from  the  nature  of  the  wood,  curled  up 
Tihen  the  water  touched  them,  the  flowers 
in  consequence  fell  down.  At  this  the 
worshippers  present  expressed  much  surprise. 
NuUamah  also  was  much  surprised ;  but 
when  she  saw  all  the  tricks  behind  the 
image,  and  how  it  was  the  flowers  fell  from 
the  hand  of  the  image,  she  ceased  to  wonder. 
Then  she  took  the  same  kind  of  sticks  and 
some  wax  likewise.  She  stuck  the  sticks  to 
the  wax,  and  fixed  the  wax  to  a  stone. 
After  she  called  all  her  friends  to  the 
place,  and  prayed  to  the  idol  as  the  priest 
did,  she  then  sprinkled  some  water  on  the 


sticks,  which  made  them  to  curl  up,  and  lo 
the  flowers  fell  to  the  ground. 

'*  When  her  neighbours  saw  this  they  ikr 
much  surprised,  and  said, '  NalUmah  how  ii 
this  r'  Then  she  explained  the  tricks  of  the 
wicked  priests  to  them.  Then  they  said, 
'  Why  did  you  not  explain  these  tliiB|i 
before,  then  we  woold  not  have  presotol 
our  offerings,  or  have  submitted  to  tk 
advice  of  these  deceivers.'  After  this  Ai 
again  returned  to  her  ovm  village,  haii^ 
travelled  upwards  of  150  miles  ia  vik 
Some  time  after  this,  a  native  of  the  MA 
caste  came  to  Moses,  one  of  our  Catednil^ 
to  inquire  about  the  true  religion.  Mom 
gave  him  Christian  instruction,  and  sot 
him  on  to  Cuddapah,  that  he  might  reedit 
further  knowledge,  and  have  an  oppoitnaity 
of  seeing  our  worship,  Ac.  He  came  tt 
Cuddapah,  and  after  making  good  pngn> 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christimnity,  he  wai,il 
his  own  earnest  request,  publicly  hapliai 
by  Mr.  Porter  in  the  Mission  Ch^el,  in  tte 
presence  of  a  large  congregmtion.  Ate  Ui 
baptism  he  returned  with  a  copy  of  a  ytft 
of  the  Word  of  God  in  his  own  laagaiia 
Here  he  made  known  the  glad  tadiigsflf 
salvation  to  his  ndghboora.  KnUaaMl 
heard  from  him  the  good  newa,  her  hart 
was  impressed,  and  she  retcdved  to  liet 
Cuddapah  to  see  and  hear  more  of  this  gold 
way. 

''  She  left  her  village  and  came  oa  is 
Yenboorlah,  one  of  our  oat-atatioiis,  whoa 
Moses,  one  of  our  Catechtsta,  inatncted  hff 
in  the  great  prindplea  and  fiiets  of  tk 
Christian  religion.     When  she  beard  tk 
wonderful  story  of  the  croas,  with  ft^ 
surprise  she  said, '  Oh,  I  never  heard  sack  a 
wonderful  history  as  this.'    Since  that  tia^ 
she  heard  the  instructions  of  the  GatecUft 
with  great  joy.    Having  manifeated  a  grtil 
desire  to  see  Caddapah,  Moses  eeme  with 
this  interesting  inquirer  to  aee  os  at  oar 
bungalow. 
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h  was  rather  afraid  to  see  a 
having  never  conversed  with 
bat  Moses  told  her  not  to  be 
*&.  P.  would  be  very  kind  to  her. 
^cordingly,  and  we  were  much 
e  this  interesting  woman,  whose 
eUeve,  the  Lord  has  touched. 
inon  of  modest  and  retiring 
and  appears  of  a  sorrowful 
P.  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
sit  down  on  the  mat,  as  she 
to    converse   with    her   about 

1  said  how  much  she  had  been 
ith  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
e ;  that  she  thought  this  most 
ray,  and  that  she  wished  to  be 
his  name.  Mrs.  P.  reminded 
r  caste  would  go  if  she  were 
ollamah  replied,  '  Never  mind, 
I  last  longer  than  my  caste.' 
lied,  *  But  your  husband,  what 

of  it  ?'  She  replied,  *  True,  I 
I,  and  I  hope  he  will  come  too.' 
e  he  says  no,  what  then  will 
[  must  come  without  him ;  my 
ore  consequence  than  my  hus- 
was  then  told  that  if  she  were 
would  take  the  name  of  Christ, 
'alk  in  his  holy  ways.  She 
,  that  is  what  I  want,  I  have 
of  sin  in  my  former  ways.    To 

is  the  reason  why  I  have  gone 
emples,  but  these  journeys  have 
•  g^.'  After  the  Sabbath 
aid  to  Mrs.  P.,  <  Oh,  this  is  joy, 
he  people  of  God  for  worship, 
ng,  and  the  instruction.  I  am 
e  afterwards  came  again  to  the 
Me,  to  take  leave  of  us.  She 
)y  Mrs.  P.  to  defer  her  baptism 

received  further  instruction  in 
!•  of  the  Gospel.  The  next 
ne  she  appeared  as  happy  as 
at  down  and  had  a  long  talk 
Among  other  things,  Mrs.  P. 
»w  she  felt  when  she  was  sick. 
Very  happy.  I  thought  I  should 
nd  see  God.  How  many  miles 
d  to  see  God,  but  all  in  vain.' 
1  asked  her  how  she  felt  when 


she  was  a  heathen  and  in  sickness.  She 
replied, '  Oh,  all  fear,  all  dark.  Sometimes 
I  thought  my  spirit  would  go  away  al- 
together; at  other  times,  I  thought  my 
spirit  would  go  into  some  beast  or  insect,  or 
it  would  be  hunted  down  here  and  there  by 
other  spirits.'  *  But  now,  Nullamah,  how  do 
you  feel  ?'  '  Oh,  now  it  is  peace  inside,  such 
peace !'  Mrs.  P.  reminded  her  that  she 
would  have  much  trouble  after  her  baptism, 
from  her  heathen  neighbours.  She  replied, 
<  Yes,  1  think  so.  The  heathens  will  not  let 
me  draw  water  from  the  well.  Never  mindj' 
she  said,  *I  can  drink  of  the  waters  of 
salvation,  (alluding  to  the  story  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  which  she  had  heard 
read  to  her,)  and  I  can  get  a  little  water 
from  the  river,  which  is  common  to  all. 
They  will  not  give  me  fire  either ;  but  never 
mind:  I  must  take  care  not  to  let  mine 
go  out.  However,  I  must  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus ;  I  love  Him  and  r^ice  in 
His  salvation,  and  I  must  bear  His  name^ 
cost  what  it  may.'  Afterwards  she  was 
examined  by  me  in  reference  to  her  views  of 
Chiistian  truth,  and  as  her  answers  were 
satisfactory,  it  was  decided  that  she  should 
be  baptized  at  the  Mission  Chapel.  Moies 
asked  Mrs.  P.  what  name  should  she  take  at 
her  baptism.  Mrs.  P.  suggested  Bhoda. 
The  Catechist  replied,  'Yes,  that  is  very 
good,  for  she  is  a  messenger  of  good  news ;' 
and  when  he  Asked  Nullamah  she  at  once 
consented.  She  was,  in  accordance  with  her 
earnest  desire,  publicly  baptized  by  me  in 
the  Mission  Chapel,  on  Lord's  Day,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  congregation.  Truly  the  lines  of 
our  British  poet  may  apply  to  her  i-« 

'  Ifow  vUl  ( tell  to  tinners  round 
What »  dear  Savioar  I  hare  found, 
I'll  point  to  his  redeemhig  blood. 
And  My,  **  Bekold  the  way  to  God*" ' 

"  Let  me  entreat  your  prayers,  and  those 
of  British  Christians,  on  behalf  of  this 
interesting  convert,  that  she  may  oontioue 
stedfast  unto  the  end,  and  be  the  means  of 
bringing  many  other  wanderers  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  salvation." 
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POLYNESIA. 

ISLAND  or  HUAHINE. 

This  Mission  settlement,  "vrhich,  within  a  recent  period,  was  the  b< 
turmoil  and  strife,  occasioned  by  the  lawless  proceedings  of  a  few  im 
spirits,  is  now  once  more  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperitj 
Eev.  Charles  Barff,  writing  under  date  18th  May  ult.,  gives  a  p 
account  of  the  last  Missionary  Anniversary,  in  which  numbers  of  the 
and  their  children,  under  the  presidency  of  their  Christian  chief, 
with  cordiality  and  affection  to  manifest  their  attachment  to  the  < 
and  to  present  their  offerings  on  its  behalf. 

"  We  have  just  completed  our  thirty-ninth 
Anniversary  of  tlie  May  Meetings/'  writes 
Mr.  Barff;  "and  I  think  it  was  among  the 
most  interesting  we  have  had  on  Huahine 
for  some  years  past. 

'*  On  the  13th  of  the  month  we  had  a 
large  congregation,  when  the  Missionary  ser- 
mon was  preached,  from  Isaiah  ix.  23.  The 
next  day  we  had  a  large  congregation; 
Teururai,  our  excellent  young  chief,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  After  singing  and 
prayer  a  number  of  speakers  addressed  the 
meeting  with  much  life  and  energy.  Towards 
the  close  the  offerings  contained  in  the  list 
were  laid  by,  each  on  the  communion  table, 
before  the  president,  and  the  meeting  closed, 
as  it  began,  with  singing  and  prayer. 

"  But  the  1 5th  was  to  me  the  most  inter- 
esting day ;  the  children,  to'  the  number  of 
120  boys  and  180  girls,  from  the  different 
schools,  all  assembled  in  the  chapel^  very 
neatly  dressed.  After  singing,  prayer,  and 
an  address,  140  of  them  repeated  chapters 
from  the  Bible,  in  classes.  Afterwards,  the 
senior  class  read  in  John,  and  a  small  reward 
was  given  to  the  best  reader;  the  writing 
books  were  brought  forward  and  examined, 
and  a  small  reward  was  given  to  the  best 
writer  [see  Engraving'],  After  closing  with 
singing  and  prayer,  the  children  walked  in 
procession  with  the  flag  of  the  island ;  and 
the  day  closed  by  all  the  people  of  the  island 
sitting  down  to  a  rural  feast  in  a  large  open 


space  near  the  King's  house.  Tl 
were  all  covered  with  neat  white  ca 
furnished  with  plates,  knives  and  fa 
and  all  the  tables  shaded  from  th< 
handsome  canopies  of  patch-work,  t 
of  females  whose  parents  were  fint  \ 
use  the  needle  by  Mrs.  Ellis  and  Mi 

"Many  good  and  pious  address 
delivered  during  the  feast;  and  M 
and  I  were  agreeably  surprised  tow 
close,  by  the  proposal  of  the  young 
women  from  Buaoa,  Naeva,  and  & 
come  and  pay  their  public  respects  i 
shaking  hands,  and  each  bringing 
present  in  their  hands ;  a  token,  tl 
of  their  joy  at  our  being  still  wil 
The  meeting  closed  with  singing  ani 
about  sun-down. 

''A  messenger  has  just  arrivi 
Maiaoiti,  to  invite  me  to  pay  tb 
visit.  We  leave  (d.  v.)  as  soon  as  1 
favours.  He  says  the  island  has 
recovered  from  the  destruction  mad 
gale  last  year. 

"  Teururai  (the  chief)  and  bis 
here  to-day  for  Raiatea,  to  attend  th 
bed  of  Tamatoa. 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  the  Lord  has  i 
us  with  a  measure  of  pmsperity ;  i 
number  haye  come  forward  as  candii 
communion,  who  are  hopefully  chanj 
racters." 


EAl^OTONGA. 

Among  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  not  a  few  eminent  for  i 
and  influence  have  been  led,  in  common  with  their  people,  to  profe 
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n  faith ;  Bome,  indeed,  with  a  view  only  to  secular  advantage, 
»r8  from  a  well-grounded  conviction  of  its  truth  and  supreme  im- 
e.  Of  the  latter  class  was  Makea,  who,  by  her  unaffected  piety 
sLstent  conduct,  worthily  sustained  among  the  people  of  Earotonga 
racter  of  a  Christian  ruler. 

letter,  dated  Ist  September  ult.,  the  Eev.  A.  Buzacott  gives  some 
ing  particulars  concerning  the  last  illness  and  death  of  this  excellent 


ig  the  past  year/'  writes  Mr.  Buza- 
ftth  has  robbed  us  of  one  of  our 
orpaments  in  the  church ;  our  be- 
en died  on  the  4th  of  June  last. 
^r  some  time  been  severely  afflicted, 
itbin  a  short  period  of  her  depar- 
andly  hoped  that  she  would  recover, 
tlf,  however,  long  before  said  that 
r  decided  opinion  she  should  not 
My  daily  visits  to  her  were  per- 
th  a  melancholy  pleasure.  I  have 
id  it  good  to  be  there ;  to  the  last 
was  calm,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
liting  for  the  glory  that  should  be 

Around  her  bed  she  frequently 
.  her  brothers  and  their  children  to 
em  to  follow  her  example,  and  we 
mpressions  produced  on  her  brother 
ho  succeeds  her,  will  be  permanent. 
*  death  his  character  has  altered 
i  we  hope  he  will  continue  to  rule 
r  of  God.  On  the  morning  after 
we  went  to  take  a  last  look  at  our 
red  friend.  She  was  laid  out  in 
the  central  room,  on  a  mattress 
ith  a  number  of  clean  mats,  and 
ive  cloth  laid  on  the  floor.  A  smile 
[  on  her  features;  around  her  sat  her 

friends,  who  frequently  gave  vent 
flings  by  bursts  of  wailing.  While 
there,  many  of  them  related  with 
ing  her  acts  of  kindness  and  love, 
n  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  untiring 
»  in  trying  to  benefit  the  female 
>f  the  church,  whom  she  met  weekly 
,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  her 
:  class.  All  felt  that  the  island, 
b,  and  the  Mission  family,  as  well 
a  immediate  relatives,  had  indeed 
nd.  Tlie  opportunity  was  improved 
prords  of  exhortation  to  all  present 
her,  as  she  followed  Christ, 
e  6th,  the  funeral  took  place.  About 


9  o'clock,  A.M.  a  large  number  were  assem* 
bled,  and  the  procession  was  formed.  Teaoa 
and  Teava,  two  native  teachers,  walked  first, 
followed  by  all  the  students  and  teachers; 
then  all  the  male  members  of  the  church, 
followed  by  myself  and  Brother  Gill;  then 
the  coffin,  carried  by  eight  of  her  tenants, 
and  the  pall  supported  by  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  island.  Her  adopted  daughters,  Tahau 
and  Mary  Anne,  followed  the  corpse ;  then 
her  brothers,  with  their  wives;  then  my  wife 
and  daughter,  and  the  Mission  children; 
then  the  more  distant  relatives;  then  her 
dependents,  and  members  of  her  class,  and 
other  female  church  members.  It  was  a 
large  and  mournful  procession.  The  pulpit 
and  gallery  of  the  chapel  were  covered  with 
black  cloth ;  and,  after  the  corpse  had  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  all  had 
taken  their  seats,  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  Mr. 
GiU  read  a  suitable  portion  of  scripture  and 
prayed.  Another  hymn  was  then  sung — a 
translation  of  *  Hear  what  the  voice  from 
heaven  proclaims,'  &c.,  when  I  addressed 
them  from  Hebrews  x.  4.  (She) '  being  dead 
yet  speaketh.'  The  occasion  was  a  most 
solemn  and  impressive  one.  Makea  was  then 
borne  to  her  last  resting-place,  and  deposited 
in  the  family  sepulchre,  to  await,  with  her 
dear  father,  in  sure  and  certain  hope,  a  re* 
surrection  to  eternal  life.* 

*'  On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  late  queen  she 
gave  me  twelve  and  a  half  dollars,  as  her 
subscription  to  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Knowing  that  she  had  not  much  cash, 
I  said,  *  Is  not  this  too  large  a  sum  for  you  ? 
Can  you  well  afford  it  ?'  « O  yes,'  she  re- 
plied ;  Mt  is  but  a  small  sum ;  I  have  spent 
much  more  on  myself.' " 

*  A  beaiitiAil  montunent,  or  cenotaph*  has  been 
ereoted  to  her  memory,  near  the  principal  entrance 
of  onr  congregational  chnrch,  a  aketeh  of  which 
I  hope  to  be  able  eoon  to  fonrnrd. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 
KNAPF8  HOPE,  KAPFIELAND. 

EfFOBTS  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  KafiSxs  haye  b 
termitted,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  communic< 
without  tokens  of  encouragement.  But,  in  addition  to  the  various 
of  a  more  or  less  formidable  nature,  which  hinder  the  progress 
among  that  people,  we  regret  to  learn  that  at  some  of  the  Missioi 
the  people  are  at  present  suffering  from  severe  privation ;  and,  in  n 
urgent  appeal  on  their  behalf,  the  Directors  have  granted  a  measure 

In  introducing  the  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  the  It 
Kajser,  who  has  long  laboured  in  the  patience  of  hope  for  the  evanj 
of  the  Kaffirs,  it  should  be  premised  that,  as  English  is  to  our  ^ 
correspondent  a  foreign  language,  we  have,  in  order  to  render  ] 
ments  more  perspicuous,  to  some  extent  modified  the  phraseology. 

**  When/'  writes  Mr.  Kayser,  under  date      want  of  food,  arising  from  the  k 


7th  Oct.  ult.,  **  I  look  back  upon  the  events 
of  the  past  year,  I  must  now  say  that  the 
Lord  has  made  it  to  end  well,  by  causing 
His  word  to  be  felt  by  many  of  the  Kaffir 
nation.  Numbers  of  them,  who  passed  our 
settlement,  driven  by  the  pressure  of  hunger 
into  the  colony,  have  confessed  that  that 
Word,  so  often  announced  by  us,  was  true, 
and  that  the  predictions  of  theur  own  prophet 
have  been  falsified.  Not  long  since,  when 
one  of  our  deacons  tried  to  reason  with  them 
at  their  kraals,  reading  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  them,  they  replied, '  You  must  now 
leave  us  alone,  we  will  go  through  with  what 
we  have  begun.'  So,  indeed,  they  did  go 
through  with  it,  and,  as  a  nation,  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  thus  the  Lord  turned  their 
prophet's  counsel  into  foolishness.  But,  dis- 
tressing as  the  state  of  things  may  be  among 
the  Kaffirs  as  a  nation,  we  have  been  favoured 
vrith  seasons  of  rejoicing,  and  especially  in 
the  month  of  February  last,  when  a  meeting 
of  several  native  churches  was  held  here  for 
united  prayer  and  consultation.  There  were 
present  on  the  occasion  members  from  the 
Wesleyan  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  who 
with  one  mind  fraternized  with  the  members 
in  connection  with  our  own  Society,  collected 
firom  five  different  places.  It  was  indeed  a 
joyfhl  spectacle,  and  led  an  aged  member  to 
exclaim,  *  Oh,  see  what  God  hath  wrought ! ' 
I  looked  and  wept  for  joy.  On  their  own 
proposal,  a  collection  was  made  for  the  re- 
pairs of  our  chapel. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  the  present 
time  oar  people  are  very  much  fttmieuedLlox 


first  crop  of  meal  by  the  worm, 
them  have  been]  obliged  to  go  ii 
work  into  the  colony  until  their 
are  come- in.  From  this  cause  i 
ance  on  Divine  worship  has  been  i 
but  still  not  fewer  than  eighteei 
have  come  forward,  mostly  yonng 
whom  two  have  left  for  other  ] 
two  others  will  soon  be  received  I 

<'  The  day-schools,  comprising 
under  the  care  of  my  son,  have 
attended,  and  progress  has  been  i 

"The  Fingoes  at  Piet's  Plac 
prospering.  Their  place  of  Divi 
is  too  small  to  contain  them  all  on 
Day.  During  the  year  they  li 
towards  the  support  of  two  teachei 
The  Kaffirs  at  Jan's  place  are  also 
the  attendants  on  public  ?rorsb 
Lord's  Day  being  too  numero< 
means  of  accommodation.  Th 
have  raised  416  lbs.  towards  i 
of  two  teachers.  Having  obtaine 
chief,  Kama,  grants  of  garden  gn 
Kieskama,  above  the  station,  and  a 
opposite,  they  are  preparing  to  lea 
them  immediately,  and  the  rest 
ginning  of  1858.  This  movtmeti 
bably  lead  to  the  formation  of  t^ 
tions;  the  one  at  the  Debe  beii 
the  spot  where  Dr.  Yander  Kemf 
first  mission  among  tlie  Kaffin. 
three  places  under  our  eharge,  ai 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Chu 
the  past  year." 
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I  friends  of  the  Society  will  learn,  with  emotions  of  no  ordinary  pain  and 
row,  that  the  Native  Christians  on  this  island  have  recently  hecome  the 
kbaa  of  another  persecution,  apparently  more  vindictive  and  cruel  than 
If  ttiaA  preoeded  it.  The  main  facts  of  the  case  are,  unhappily,  too  well 
Midited  to  leave  any  room  for  douht  as  to  their  suhstantial  correctness ; 
owing  to  the  extreme  hazard,  at  such  a  crisis,  of  any  attempts  on  the 
of  the  Buffering  Christians  to  communicate  with  their  distant  friends, 
iiformation  we  have  now  to  convey  is  necessarily  very  scanty,  both  atf 
the  originating  cause  of  the  persecution,  and  the  extent  to  which 
preyailed.  The  following  facts,  however,  derived  from  unquestion- 
■onrees,  may  be  entirely  relied  upon. 

the  courae  of  this  fresh  outbreak  of  heathen  rage  which  foDowed  the 
plUfiion  of  a  number  of  Frenchmen  from  the  capital  of  the  island  in  July 
%  thirteen  persons  were  stoned  to  death,  the  heads  of  the  sufferers 
^g  afterwards  fixed  on  poles,  and  their  w^ives  and  children  reduced 
(Tery ;  between  fifty  and  sixty  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  the 
or  poisoned  water,  of  whom  eight  died  under  the  operation; 
idtf  sixty  were  bound  in  chains,  of  whom  two  had  died ;  while  a  number 
IBH  bad  been  reduced  to  slaveiy . 

Hhe  announcement  of  these  tragical  events  cannot  fail  to  be  an  occasion 
surprise,  no  less  than  of  poignant  grief,  to  the  minds  of  our  friends ; 
M  they  were  doubtless  prepared,  by  the  tenor  of  former  reports,  to 
liripate  a  gradual  relaxation  of  those  coercive  measures  to  which  the 
^JitgRtifi  were  exposed ;  and  that  the  time  might  not  be  distant  when 
k  Uand  would  once  more  be  laid  open  to  Missionary  effort.  It  has, 
Ipsrer,  pleased  God  in  his  mysterious  providence  to  disappoint,  for  the 
limt^  these  sanguine  expectations,  and  in  a  way  calculated  to  caU  forth 
f^teadereat  sympathies  of  all  who  look  and  long  for  the  redemption  of 
Hilgaaoar  from  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  oppressor. 


DEATH  OF  MES.  COX. 
*lare  received  from  the  B«v.  John  Cox,  of  Trevandrum,  South  Trarancorei 
^  tlie  moumfal  inteUigenco  of  the  death  of  his  excellent  and  devoted  wifb^ 
^ Awards  of  three  years  the  subject  of  this  notice  had  Buffered  more  or  less 
''^ly  from  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  and,  during  that  long 
*  tidying  interval  of  suspense,  every  means  that  professional  skill  and  afiec« 
^t©  solicitude  could  devise,  was  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  her 
l^ble  life ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of  November  last,  it  became  evident  that 
^d  was  drawing  near,  and  on  Sunday  the  15th  of  that  month  she  literally 
asleep  in  Jesus — for,  having  fallen  into  a  sweet  natural  slumber,  while  in 
^  state  she  gently,  without  visible  movement  or  audible  soimd,  departed  to 
final  rest. 
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Aftor  giving  in  fuller  detail  the  incidents  connected  with  the  long  ill 
beloved  wife,  Mr.  Cox  proceeds  to  remark : — 

**  Of  her  spiritual  state  there  was  never  a  doubt.  From  the  time  when  she  gai 
the  Lord,  in  connection  nvith  the  church  at  York  Street,  under  the  Rct.  Georige  < 
was  indeed  the  Lord's  handmaid.  During  the  severity  of  the  disease  the  poor  i 
acted  on  the  mind,  and  she  several  times  said  to  me  that  she  could  not  realize  t 
of  actually  entering  heaven  so  clearly  as  she  wished ;  but  still  her  faith  never  £u 
could  always  enjoy  peace  through  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  that  deanseth  froi 

"  Were  I  to  mention  her  valuable  qualities  and  genuine  acts  by  which  her  £i 
tified,  my  testimony  would  be  thought  partial ;  but  all  who  knew  her  will  admi 
conscientiousness  and  self-devotedness  were  in  her  prominently  developed.  W 
daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  Missionary,  with  her  whole  heart  she  sought  be 
know  what  was  her  duty,  and,  that  ascertained,  nothing  could  turn  her  from  the  ] 
of  it.  When  prevented  by  weakness  from  direct  personal  labours  she  was  still 
her  pen,  and  in  April,  1856,  she  composed  and  had  written  in  Malayakm  lettei 
for  the  wives  of  our  native  agents,  and  gave  a  copy  to  each  one,  enjoimng  on  thei 
once  a  month.  And,  even  beyond  her  strength,  she  used  to  have  some  of  the  i 
in  her  room,  to  speak  to  them  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  And  still,  when  the 
often  have  I  seen  the  tears  flowing  from  the  eye  which  fondly  gazed  on  the  chil 
care,  and  testifying  to  the  silent  prayer  which  was  offered  for  their  salvation.  Th 
faithfully  unto  death  did  she  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  this  country  serve  her  S; 
from  love  to  him,  perform  every  duty  in  every  relationship.  She  at  last  awaiti 
almost  the  last  words  she  said  to  me  were, '  When  Jesus  pleases  he  will  take  me. 
that  Saviour  has  called  her  to  Himself  in  glory,  and  she  has  rejoined  two  belovi 
Elizabeth  and  Catherine,  who  went  before,  and  accounts  of  whose  faith  their  c 
wrote  for  the  '  Juvenile  Magazine.' 

"While  smitten  and  mourning  as  I  am,  ought  not  my  hope  to  prevail?  Y( 
does ;  and  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  follow  this  threefold  call,  which  urges  m* 
the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  and  to  follow  those  who  through  (ait 
inherit  the  promises.  It  is  true  that  this  trial  is  to  me  just  now  peculiarly  gr 
my  dear  two  daughters  are  on  their  way  from  England.  We,  of  course,  fondly 
that  their  beloved  mother's  care  would  have  been  granted  to  them  after  their  i 
and  they  had  fondly  written  their  anticipation  of  helping  her  in  her  work  and  il 
God  has  ordered  otherwise ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  He  does  all  things  well,  and 
do  the  best  for  them.  But  my  heart  bleeds  for  my  dear  girls.  I  am  setting  on 
to  meet  them.  How  great  their  loss !  For  them,  and  for  myself,  I  entreat  tb< 
yourself,  dear  brother,  of  our  Directors,  and  of  all  Christian  firiends,  and  I  know 
have  them." 


NEW  YEAR'S  OFFERING  TO  THE  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  OF  T 
MISSIONARIES,  AND  MISSIONARIES  INCAPACITATia)  FROM 
BY  AGE  OR  INFIRMITY. 

As  the  contributions  from  several  of  the  churches  hare  not  yet  be 
mitted  to  the  Mission  House,  the  Directors  are  compelled  to 
publication  of  the  List  until  a  following  Number ;  and,  in  the  n 
they  would  respectfully  urge  those  churches  which  have  not  yet 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  Fund,  to  present  their  Offerii 
first  Sunday  of  the  present  month  of  February. 
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LOHDOV  WSSIOVABY  SOCIETY. 


EXTENSION  OF  MISSIONS  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

iciAL  public  meetiDg  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  Febmaiy 
ia  Bzeter-bally  with  the  view  of  adopting  measures  for  the  extension  of  its  missionary 
IfaMBt  in  India.  The  attendance  was,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  very  satisfke- 
Tlie  chair  was  taken  at  12  o'clock  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
f  thoae  present  were:— the  Hon.  A.  F.  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  G.  Hadfield,  Esq.,  M.P.. 
nbiw,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  E.  Baxter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  E.  Eardley,  Bart.,  General 
■dor,  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  Common  Serjeant,  J.  Payne,  Esq.,  P.  Carstairs,  Esq., 
taldane,  Esq.,  H.  Rutt,  Esq.,  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.  East,  Esq.,  E.  Swaine,  Esq.« 
ildieod[,  Esq.,  G.  H.  Davis,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Religious  Tract  [Society ;  Rev. 
Mier,  Ferguson,  Campbell,  Fletcher,  and  Spencer;  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  Curling,  N. 
J.  Sherman,  J.  Kennedy,  A.  M.  Henderson,  W.  Lucy,  J.  Hill,  S.  S.  England,  J.  S. 
flit  H.  Madgin,  A.  Reed,  G.  L.  Herman,  6.  Rose,  S.  B.  Bergne,  R.  C.  Mather,  J.  V. 
ylor,  R.  Burt,  H.  Ingram,  C.  Hardy,  H.  Helmore,  W.Dawson,  and  J.  Smith  (Baptist), 
ke.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  87th  hymn  in  the  "  Mission- 
SoQection,''  which  was  given  out  by  the  Rev.  £.  Front,  and  with  prayer,  which  was 
d  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

e  Bev.  Dr.  Tidman  then  said :  I  have  to  read,  my  Lord,  a  short  statement,  which 
1st  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  explanatory  of  the  object  of  this  meeting.  It  is  as 
n :— "  The  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  comrooa  with  all  classes  oC 
eountrymen,  deeply  affected  by  the  calamitous  and  awful  evenia  which  have  occurred 
itish  India  during  the  past  year,  entertain  a  solemn  conviction  that  in  the  appalling 
I  of  the  spirit  of  heathenism  which  the  atrocities  and  cruelties  of  the  mutineers  have 
edy  a  most  powerful  claim  is  addressed  to  the  Christian  church  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
i  among  the  myriads  of  these  degraded  and  infuriated  idolaters.  Impressed  with  this 
^D,  they  felt  constrained  to  invite  a  special  meeting  of  their  colleagues  throughout 
(untry,  to  consider  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  strengthening  and  extending 
ociety'a  missions  in  British  India.  At  such  meeting  it  was  resolved, — *'  That  the 
m  Missionary  Society,  having  for  the  last  half  century  employed  devoted  labourer!  in 
!nt  parts  of  India,  whose  vsrious  exertions  God  has  been  pleased  to  crown  with  distin- 
id  success,  should  take  its  fair  proportion  of  effort  for  extending  the  blessings  of  the 
A  among  the  teeming  multitudes  yet  involved  in  heathen  darkness;  and  that,  accord - 
the  Directors  employ  their  best  efforts  with  all  classes  of  their  constituents,  to  enable 
to  send  forth,  within  the  next  two  years,  at  the  least  twenty  additional  missionaries,  to 
I  carrying  onward  this  great  enterprise.  The  number  of  the  Society's  ordained  mis- 
des  ivow  labouring  in  India,  exclusive  of  native  agents,  does  not  exceed  fifty,  and  the 
t  number  oC  missionaries  connected  with  all  societies,  both  European  and  American, 
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throughout  India  may  be  anbdned  and  iiltimatrtly  aboliahed.  the  peace  and  proq 
empire  permanently  secured,  and,  above  aH,  the  loiili  of  perishing  muhitudei  li 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  peace  in  Christ  their  SaTiour."  Dr.  Tidman  addei 
we  trust  that  our  Irienda  throughout  the  coDutry  will  cone  foiwari  !•  wMw 
now  propose.  Without  any  public  appeal,  simply  by  means  of  the  drculati 
written  notes,  we  have  already  made  a  good  commencement.  We  have  four 
XIO,  five  of  £20,  eleven  of  £50,  fourteen  of  £100,  one  of  £200,  and  one  of  £! 
first  collective  effort,  which  was  made  last  night  at  Union  Chape^  Islington,  1 
and  his  friends,  has  produced  200  guineaa;  making  altogether  a  total  at  the  out 
£3000. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemei^  I  have  been  requested  by  the  leven 
Dr.  Udman,  to  state,  that  as  this  hall  will  be  required  at  an  eariy  period  of  t 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  speakers  should  confine  what  thef  hsfc  to  aa] 
narrow  limits ;  and  I  shall  set  the  fT^mpU  by  saying  as  few  words  aa  poasibk 
with  due  respect  for  the  meeting  on  such  an  occasion.  It  is  not,  in  £Mi,  nee 
anything  at  all.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of  speaking ;  we  have  had  qaii 
declamation;  we  have  had  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  appeals  to  reaMno 
exhauatfid  the  arguments;  we  have  arrayed  such  a  number  of  fscts  before  tl 
there  is  no  possibility  of  gainsaying  them;  we  have  produced  sudi  a  picture 
was  never  exhibited  before.  It  would  therefore  be  a  complete  waste  of  timt  1 
meeting  to  any  farther  argumentation  or  eloquence.  I  think  we  ought  now  t 
what  way  we  shall  act  on  the  appeals  and  representations  whidi  have  been  a 
and  let  us  make  the  meeting  to-day,  as  fur  aa  possible,  a  committee  of  wi^ 
Now  the  demand  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  institutioa  is  ao 
be  almost  reprehensible.  I  think  a  request  for  twenty  missionaries  over 
two  years,  when  they  appeal  to  such  an  immense  amount  of  principle  and  of 
country,  is  so  small  a  demand  that  some  people  may  be  ^t  to  think  that  they  \ 
in  earnest.  They  must  be  the  best  judges  of  their  own  conduct ;  I  can  only  aay 
I  would  have  done  had  I  been  placed  in  thehr  position ;  I  would  have  asked  fai 
much,  and  I  should  have  expected  to  get  halt   But,  neverthdessy  the  demand, 


•"thiw  lAvluwQ  so  jMNivj  to-gffe»  Mfl  ^ifM  -ciii  gH*  uifvlHtlt^iffllflt! 
MriOig  of -*08e  if1io4ift?e  a  vast  deal  «r  BMsay  to  gM«,  tad  to^Aom  itflii 
ihef  gifeioimrflaproporlioDorth^irBMaiitaillMsrdo.  Ifow,  nyiMMrili, 
f  ^hort.  Leflfcfaif  at  the  pretent  state  of  -mir  Indian  empiiv,  and  at  tfl4to 
l^liattges  pretented  to  ow  Tiew,  it  ma^  oertainly  be  laid  thai  the  wiieat  ann 
nnot  penibly  t^  what  will  be  the  reiidt  of  the  new  ofder  of  tiihigL  fte 
pen  to  us ;  ten  yean  from  this  time  it  may  be  altogether  dosed,  aad  «c 
vgretting  that  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  whieh  wart 
s.  There  most  then  be  no  delay,  no  faltering,  no  beritation.  Coma  ibr- 
i^th  the  means  which  yon  have  at  command,  and  enable  this  noble  Maoiily 
(he  stieugth  of  the  Lord,  in  the  UesMd  work  of  advancing  the  caose  of  teue 
nomotisg  Ihe  eternal  weUure  of  the  human  race.  Now,  you  most  not  aup* 
have  been  adverse  to  what  has  been  caUe<l  **  tlte  traditional  poliey  of  the 
tors,''  that  if  there  be*a  change  of  government  there  will  be  another  policy, 
ihe  -reverse  of  the  traditional  one.  I  am  not  going  ito  enter  into  this  qnaeHoa ; 
that  I  believe  the  Court  of  Directors  have  a  great  deal  to  uif  for  themselves^  and 
hings  which  they  may  say,  there  is  this,  that  they  have  not  always  been 

in  aooordance  with  their  own  wishes  or  with  the  dictates  of  their  own 
Hare  ^is  a  very  extraordinary  testimony  taken  from  the  debates  in  tlie 
omons,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  a  public  functionary  who  has  beU 
toos  pott  in  the  Board  of  Control.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Danby  Seymour, 
Ibere  is  to  be  no  ohaage  of  policy  whatsoever — that  the  traditional  policy  of 
Kieotors  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Council  about  to  be  constituted.  He  aa^, 
1  change  that  mig^  have  been  apprehended  was  a  change  in  religion,  bat  he 
toossions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  two  Houaes  of  Parliament  wen  ealcd- 
re  the  people  of  India  on  thir  subject,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  apirtt, 
I  Government,  but  of  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  England,  was  diame- 
d  to  everything  like  forcible  conversion."  Most  tme.  Nothing  could  be 
n  forcible,  or  necessary,  than  that.  But  he  adds  these  vrords,  "Whatever 
m  inferred  from  the  tone  of  certain  religious  meetings  without  the  walls  of 
In  what  religious  meetings  has  he  heard  anything  that  was  the  revane  of 
tHreligiooB  meetings  has  he  ever  heard  it  stated  that  vra  should  not  aispeet 
and  in  the  most  minute  degree,  the  feellDgs,  the  prejudicest  and,  if  you 
itry  of  the  people  of  India?  What  we  have  stood  out  for  is,  not  the 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  India,  but  freedom  for  the  manifestation  of  our 
what  we  have  contended  is,  not  that  the  Government  should  interfisre  with 
lindooism  and  Mohammedanism,  but  that  the  Government  should  not  Inter- 
s  our  rites  and  our  principles,  aod  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  them  before 
India.  Valuing  religious  liberty  for  ourselves,  we  have  no  wish  to  tee  it 
e  case  of  the  people  of  India.  God  forbid  that  we  should  havew  What 
on  this  subject  before,  I  vrill  say  again ;  it  is,  that  we  call  upon  the  Govern, 
to  declare  itself  a  Christian  Government.  We  call  upon  the  Government  of 
oppress  its  faith  and  its  principles ;  we  call  upon  the  Government  of  India  to 
acts  in  a  Christian  view  and  for  Christian  purposes,  being  founded  on  a 
We  call  upon  the  Government  of  India  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  com- 

that  no  preference  shall  be  given  either  to  the  Hindoo,  the  Mohammedaa, 
n ;  that  no  candidate  for  office  shall  be  n|}ected  because  he  is  a  Christaaur  that 
taod  upon  the  same  footing,  and  be  selected  indifliBiently,  according  to  their 
ft  for  the  military  or  civil  service,  no  one  being  rejected  on  aceount  of  his 
t  is  all  we  have  chiimed.  We  have  asked,  it  is  true,  that  the  Government 
from  dhrect  interference  with  heathen  rites,  that  they  should  abstain  from  the 
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dkttd  enooiiraKemeiit  of  idolatrf,  tbii  ihej  should  eetse  to  pay  tlie  ptkilib  ^hiiihif 
cetse  to  repair  the  hetthea  templee,  thtl  they  Bhonkl  eetse  to  take  taaci  Ik  ihi  ii 
tioDB  and  idolatries  of  the  people ;  in  short,  that  they  should  abstain  freni  lendiig  thii 
t^nanee  in  the  manner  that  they  have  done  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  heathcsJH 
demand,  I  repeat,  perfect  equality  for  natiTC  Christians,  that,  while  on  the  one  hsai 
didate  for  employment  under  the  GoYemment  should  be  selected  because  he  is  a  C 
on  the  other  hand  none  should  be  rejected  on  that  account ;  and  we  demand,  that  bd 
ment  influence,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  whether  that  of  force  or  that  of  rewsrd 
be  used  to  counteract  the  legitimate  efforts  of  the  missionaiies  to  draw  the 
medan  or  the  Hindoo  from  the  religion  of  his  fiithers.  This  is  what  wt  sesk; 
no  more,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  will  take  no  less.  Now,  you  are  aSU 
my  friends,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  this  great  Society.  The  Society  stands  be 
with  a  prescriptiYC  renown,  and  with  a  catalogue  of  the  most  emiaeat  serrants. 
out  to  view  the  labours  of  some  of  the  most  distingubhed  men  that  the  world  has  r 
it  presents  to  you  the  names  of  Williams,  and  MofltU,  and  LiTingstone  s 
out  to  you  the  hope,  ay,  I  might  almost  say  the  assurance,  that  if  you  will  oon 
succour  in  this  instance,  it  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be  enabled  to  raise  v^ 
out  a  thousand  as  good  as  they.  Pause  not.  This  is  the  time  for  action.  Not  a  < 
be  lost.  The  door  is  now  open ;  we  know  not,  as  I  said  before,  how  soon  it  may  b 
Recollect  what  a  mighty  work  it  will  be  to  send  these  men  to  range  otct  the  whd 
of  Hindostan,  from  Cape  Comoriii  to  the  Himalayas,  and  to  be  able  to  say,  in  n 
those  of  the  prophet,  **  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  tl 
glad  tidings,  that  publish  glad  tidings  of  peace,  that  say  unto  India, '  Thy  God  rei] 

Mr.  T.  Chambers,  the  Common-Serjeant      its  duty,  not  merely  if  it  intenn 
of  the  city  of  London,   said  i    My  Lord, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  to 
move  the  following  resolution  :— 


*'  That  the  London  MiMionaxj  Sooietj  liftTing, 
ror  the  lut  half  oentnry,  employed  devoted  I*- 
bonrers  in  different  parte  of  India,  whoee  TarioTui 
OMrtionfl  Ood  has  been  pleased  to  crown  with  die- 
tnifNshed  snceese,  ihomd  take  ite  fair  proportion 
of  effort  for  extending  the  bleasingi  of  the  Gospel 
uiioD|  the  teeming  multitudes  yet  inTo!ved  in  hea- 
then dacknesf;  and  that,  aecordinglj,  the  Diree- 
tors  employ  their  best  efforto  with  all  classes  of 
thefr  constituents,  to  enable  them  to  send  f<»rth, 
within  the  next  two  years,  at  the  least  twenty  ad. 
oitional  missionaries,  to  aid  in  carrying  onward 
this  great  enterprise.'* 

This  resolution  commends  itself  to  the  at- 
tention  and  approval  of  the  meeting,  because, 
on  the  mere  reading  of  it,  it  is  seen  to  involve 
this  most  important  principle — that  when  a 
society  has  once  put  its  hand  to  the  plough, 
it  must  not  look  back ;  that,  l)y  making  a 
certain  amount  of  Chrutian  eflfbrt  to  accom- 
plish a  certain  purpose,  we  have  given  pledges 
that  wc  will  not  only  continue,  but  increase 
our  exertions,  as  opportunities  may  be  afford- 
ed, and  the  necessities  of  the  case  may 
demand.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
regard  their  past  labours  as  a  reason  for 
future  and  increased  exertions  in  the  same 
cause.  I  believe  the  Christian  churches  of 
r'ngland  will  feel  that  that  is  a  sound 
principle  to  act  upon,  especiallv  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  that  this  Society  would  fail  in 


labours,  but  if  it  did  not,  on  this  < 
endeavour  to  stir  up  the  zad  of  ita  sn 
in  order  that  it  may  be  enabled  gi 
enlarge  its  operations.  It  is  a  si 
and  singular  drcomstance  that  thb 
of  a  Christian  society  should  be  ai 
to.  day  because  of  the  greatest  a 
terrible  mutiny  that  has  ever  hapi 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  formi 
there  have  been  mntiniesy  and  re 
and  seditions,  and  tnmnUs;  but  it  i 
the  governments  of  the  world  that  I 
to  busy  themselves  about  such  thii 
at  no  previous  period  in  the  bistoiy 
kind  have  Christian  sodetiea,  as  sa 
together  for  the  purpose  of  taking  i 
relation  to  such  matters  aa  theK.  ] 
perfectly  natural  and  right  that  tkos : 
be  in  the  present  case.  Rome,  I 
never  had  a  rebellion  In  any  of  her  pi 
or  a  mutiny  among  any  of  her  troop 
was  traceable  to  any  pecnliarity  intl 
stitions  of  the  people  involvMl  in 
same  thing  may  be  said  with  ngad 
states  of  antiquity ;  and,  thefcwie, 
the  Roman  empire  nor  any  other 
people  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for 
do  anything  in  relation  to  rdigkm  J 
to  meet  the  evils  connected  with  i 
this  has  been  a  rdigions  mitinys  i 
dination,  and  tnmoltg  and  roMKo 
been  closely  oonnected  withid^po^ 
we  first  heard  of  the  mntiny  tr«  wa 
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M,  I  iQppote,  the  "  tndi- 
Infc  fhe  mutmy  wai  entirely 
lie  eiforte  of  Christiin  mis- 
»  the  education  which  had 
nany  of  the  people  in  the 
riitiaaity.  HappUy,  for  the 
happily,  for  the  sake  of 
^m  the  sake  of  India,  that 
lly  heen  circulated  before  it 
eoncluiively  refuted;  and  I 
n  in  Enghuid  now  believes, 
i  stated  in  the  most  confident 
;hi8  mutiny  arose  from  the 
itian  missionaries  in  India, 
it  the  great  mass  of  intelli- 
this  country  have  now  come 
»nclusion,  and  now  attribute 
;o  the  Christianity  of  English 
to  the  paganism  of  a  so- 
government.  The  very  re- 
lud  cause  of  the  mutiny  has 
an  explanation  by  those  who 
it  to  the  dissemination  of 
r  we  find  from  the  nature 
from  its  attendant  circum- 
re  especially  from  the  loca- 
ls chiefly  broken  out,  that  it 
those  parts  of  the  country 
istian  religion  has  been  most 
srefore,  best  understood  and 
at  England  has  found  the 
'  of  faithful  subjects.  There 
tiny  in  those  localities  where 
L  the  greatest  diffusion  of 
nd,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mutiny  has  been  fomented, 
insurrection  has  been  the 
een  places  where  there  has 
m  missionary  at  all.  Oude 
in  missionary,  no  Christian 
Christian  converts ;  and  Oude 
part  of  India  where  the  in- 
sen  the  fiercest.  It  may  there- 
iderstood  why  Christian  mis- 
so  much  to  do  with  this 
ot  think  the  government  of 
in  settle  India  without  the 
le  Christian  church  ;  I  do 
rell-advised  government  will 
vithout  the  Christian  church 
societies  in  India.  What- 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Danby 
eve  one  result  of  the  discus- 
well  as  without,  the  walls  of 
be  a  general  conviction,  that, 
govern  India,  it  is  essential 
i  endeavour  to  govern  it 
ee  influence  of  a  true  and 
inity.  The  traditional  policy 
liberate,  avowed,  and  perse- 
f  from  the  Christian  name 
For  a  Christian  (aovemment 
flindoo   or  a  Mohammedan 


priesthood,  to  build  np  their  templea,  to 
porehase  their  turbans,  and  to  do  other 
things  of  the  same  kind,  and  all  this  In  the 
presence  of  Christian  missicmaries  who  are 
preaching  against  such  things,  and  wfafle 
numbers  of  Christians  at  home  are  giving 
their  money,  their  efforts,  and  their  prayers, 
—for  a  Christian  Government  to  do  this,  is, 
I  repeat,  a  deliberate  apostacy  from  the 
Christian  name  and  profeuion;  and  this 
evil  must  be  [removed.  God  gave  India  to 
Christian  England,  and  the  Government  of 
Christian  England  has  been  keeping  back 
India  from  God.  The  Government  must, 
as  your  Lordship  has  remarked,  be  appealed 
to  for  justice  in  this  matter.  They  must 
leave  all  parties  free,  perfectly  free,  and  take 
care  themselves  to  avoid  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  superstitions  and  idolatries, 
the  impurities  and  crimes,  connected  with 
Hindooism  and  Mohammedanism.  Then 
may  Christianity  be  expected  to  make  way 
in  India  through  the  exertions  of  the 
missionaries,  •>— even  the  small  increased 
number  that  we  are  abont  to  send,  will,  I 
believe,  produce  a  great  effect;  and,  no 
doubt,  in  proportion  as  the  missionaries  gain 
ground  in  the  country  will  the  footing  of 
England  in  India  become  flrm,  the  govern- 
ment be  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and 
the  people  become  prosperous  and  happy. 
Well,  indeed,  might  our  rulers  in  India 
have  been  addressed  in  the  language  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  "Te  have  made  void  the  law 
and  the  Gospel  by  your  traditions.''  What 
is  the  policy  whic^  has  been  handed  down 
from  one  set  of  governors  to  another  ?  Why, 
it  is  a  policy  of  which  they  should  have  been 
ashamed,  and  which,  in  fact,  they  themselves 
have  not  carried  out  with  porfect  consistency. 
They  liave  not  hesitated  to  grapple  with 
some  of  the  evils  of  heathenism ;  they  have 
not  scrupled  to  abolish,  through  British 
power  or  influence,  the  burning  of  widows, 
the  throwing  of  children  to  crocodiles,  and 
other  portions  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
and  observances  of  Hindooism  or  Mohamme- 
danism; and,  I  think,  that  without  infringe 
ing  religious  freedom,  the  Government  of 
India  may  go  a  great  deal  further,  being  set 
np,  as  all  governments  are,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  people  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  police.  It  is,  of  course,  a  qneitiou 
for  consideration,  what  a  Christian  Govern- 
ment can  properly  do  in  relation  to  the 
usages,  the  customs,  and  the  habits  of  an 
ancient  civilised  people  over  whom  it  finds 
itself  placed ;  the  problem  to  be  solved  in 
detaU  is,  perhaps,  a  very  complicated  and 
difficult  one,  and  a  thousand  instances  may 
arise  in  which  it  will  be  diificult  precisely  to 
say  what  the  Government  ought  to  do  and 
what  it  ought  to  leave  undone;  but  this  b. 
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i^tci:  lOl*  Oily  UiB  iMM  kiod  of  diffimUy  ibU 
i»afairays  to  be  met  with  in  cairyiDg  out  any 
ppeml  priacii^  in  pnustice.  Of  tbit  we 
■M9  be  qiiiie  certain^  that,  whatever  rnqr  be 
itm  ]N«etical  dificoUiea  to  beencounteted,  up 
lo:  &e  piegent  time,  or  nearly  so,  all  the 
■itoei|)let  on  which  the  Government  of  India 
my»  proceeded  have  been  the  reverse  of 
wbat  they  oufl^t  to  have  been ;  but  I  believe 
tkat  if  the  Chriatian  people  of  EngUmd  tell 
llie  Govemnent  what  they  think  on  tbis 
fuhjeot,  the  Government  will  be  induced  to 
adopt  a  better  and  wiser  policy.  When  this 
ihatt  be  the  case,  the  Chriatian  church  will 
to  do  its  duty  in  eonaeqaeuce.  If  it 
ifeadf  in  the  presence  of  the  population 
tf  India,  which  has  been  given  to  England 
1^  God'a  providence,  with  a  perfectly  free 
ChnsUinity,  and  a  Government  holding  an 
even  hand,  between  the  Christiau  and  the 
heathen  population,  and  showing  no  special 
fisvoiir  to  either ;  then  the  peremptory  obli- 
pition  of  Christian  England  in  reference  to 
India,  will  be  made  plain  to  all  parties — the 
obligation  to  endeavour  to  disseminate  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  far  and  wide  in  that  vast 
territory,  and  to  torn  its  myriads  of  inhabi- 
Innia  not  merely  into  obedient  subjects,  but 
into  Christian  subjects  of  a  Christian  State. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Aacher  said :  I  rise,  my 
Lord,  with  much  pleasure,  to  second  the 
teaolutioD  which  has  been  moved  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  I  may  congratulate 
asyself  that  on  this  occasion  I  am  not  required 
by  t^e  terms  of  the  motion  to  speak  upon 
some  points  on  which  a  great  many  oi  r.s 
have  spoken  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  stronger 
than  we  might  now  be  inclined  to 

iploy.  By  the  terms  of  the  motion,  I  am 
not  at  all  requured  to  refer  to  the  terrible 
atrodtiea  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
htve  been  the  means  of  rousing  and  stirring 
iqp  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  on  this  great 
yieiCion,  to  thought,  and  feeling,  and  prayer. 
Mor  an  I  ealled  upon  to  advert  to  those  great 
and  signal  deeds  of  heroism  which  have  been 
achieved  by  our  countrymen  in  that  land 
where,  amid  darkness  and  ignorance,  piety 
haft  bean  pnt  to  the  proof,  and  many  Chris- 
liMi  heroeo  have  exhibited  the  great  and 
vitei  prittdples  of  their  lelsgion.  Were  I 
apeakiag,  my  Lord,  on  that  topic,  I  might 
Made  not  only  to  such  men  a»  SKr  Henry 
fcwiiotk,  and  either  noUe  persona  connected 
^th  £b|^  and  Scotlend  who  have  OLhi- 
hited  tiMhr  Christian  piety  while  they  have 
had  te  wield  the  sword.  But  I  migk^  albo 
•peaii  of  those  udimdMU  of  the  other  aex, 
vpho^  anid  a»  the  teiriUe  trials  to  whicli 
Hktj  have  been  anfajeeted,  hnve  ntained  their 
imp  aMMthmeit  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
tew  Onriat^  vrhiah  hna,  ift  fM  bee»  their 

■I  all 


that  they  have  undergone^  Wa  1 
broof^  befeve  o«r  aiada  willii 
reoent  peri4Nl  mona  atakingly  tli 
ever  bnmght  befiMre  these  by  1 
pens--^we  have  kerned  paetieanyi 
trenches  of  the  Coaien  and  ths 
Lueknow  —  how  rriigiani  priasq 
vading  the  heart  oan  oieear  and  asil 
amid  all  teaptarions,  nod  aontwi^i 
cnlties.  And  perhi^a  it  ia  one  sf ; 
blessed  effects  of  that  Gospel,  wUe 
aset  this  day  to  extend  in  Indi^  flit 
soldiers  in  that  coontiy  hanre  bsca 
and  impressed  bgr  ov  misaiongiM 
missionary  teaching  and  that  pn 
went  ont  fion  thia  land^  perfasps 
their  maiden  aworda,  and  oertaiBii 
idea  beyond  that  of  fighting  tbri 
honour,  and  eonqnest,^  and  power,  h 
touched  by  a  Power  greater  sad 
than  any  earthly  power  with  wb 
have  had  to  deal,  and,  through  hss 
brought  in  contact  with  men  of  piitf 
have  had  their  sonls  humbled,  sad  1 
down  before  that  biassed  Saiisa 
whose  banner  we  are»  I  trust,  sU 
day  in  love  and  faith.  To  all  than 
might,  I  say,  have  xeferrad  under  • 
eumstances ;  but  on  this  oecasioa  1 
eluded  from  doing  so.  The  great  i 
have  Uiis  day  in  view  is  the  exteasi 
kingdom  of  our  Redeemer.  The  r 
refers  to  one  particular  point,  whii 
make  the  first  stand^point  of  the  fsi 
which  I  intend  to  address  to  this  i 
and  that  is,  the  success,  the  disi 
success,  which' our  missions  have  m 
India.  An  important  pamphlet  oa 
tion  has  been  put  forth  by  one  of  ths 
the  Society,  the  Rev.  Joseph  MnUei 
wish  every  person  in  thia  room  wont 
that  pamphlet  and  drcnUte  it  far 
because,  after  all,  it  is  only  by  meai 
statistics  as  Mr.  MnUena  gives  th 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  tn 
subject.  Men  often  apeak  of  on 
Buceeas.  Now,  my  LonI,  we  neva 
when  we  sent  onr  first  misaionrii 
that  they  vp«dd  effset  tha  tfin 
qnest  of  India  at  onoa— 4hat  by  < 
dash,  one  bkm,  as  it  wenr  of  the 
the  Spirit,  they  wenld  anbdne  t 
knd  for  the  GeapcL  In  tiiiB 
hane  to  study  ftmigB  kngoagee; 
to  traMhite  the  Word  ef  God 
vernacular  tongne  oi^  perhapa,  ■ 
and  fifty,  or  two  hnated  ndUioM 
beings;  yen  have  t#  get  erejiw 
struggle  with  loeei  dieoaaai^  to 
Tariftf  diffifliitst  andlaankothi 
the  past  a  pdde  fiar  the  fvtva.  i 
no  ■iasiawiiy  Mila  km  ha—  vrithw 
tioMof  thetntkfllvlHi  I  «a« 
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■crvly  to  what  oar  own 
s.  Wo  have  net  heie  this 
be  platfiinn  of  a  oonusoa 
Wt  hsf 0  met  for  the  por- 
ting this  great  eatbolie, 
p,  and  efattritable  iaitUiip 
uoe  tkit  my  brethran  of 
one  kafo  met  with  to  laigo 
Boeis.  When  I  think,  my 
im  we  have  known  in  other 
la  now  paaead  to  an  eternal 
red  father  of  an  honoured 
ni^  Wilaon,  of  Calcutta,  a 
had  eonaecration,  no  doubt, 
la,  from  hands  that  held  the 

0  had   alao  a  far  nobler 
nely,  the  baptitra  and  con- 
Spirit  of  God, — when  I 
man  in  one  section  of  the 

»  and  of  snch  men  as  Marsh- 
in  another  section  of  the 
i;  and  when,  further,  I 
man  whom  I  have  seen  on 
is  Sooety, — I  mean  Lacroiz, 
n  heart  as  he  was  stalwart 
hen  I  think  of  what  such 
ir  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
of  some  have  gone  before 
others  are  still  persevering 
:k — when  I  think  of  these 
that  God  has  given  such 
:oess  to  missions  of  the 
in  India.  But  that  is  not 
ed ;  we  have,  in  fact,  but 
ly  the  foundations  of  the 
r  Lord,  what  are  we  to  do 
dia?  The  sword  will  con- 
it  point  I  have  never  enter- 
oubt.  I  have  never  doubted 
nd  force  of  English,  Irish, 
,  and  of  English,  Irish,  and 
rould  put  down  the  insur- 
lat  will  you  have  gained  by 
you  have  done  to  make 
brightest  and  noblest  gems 
lur  beloved  Queen?  Nothing 
y  nothing  at  all  now— I 
i  meddle  with  such  matters 
the  question  whether  there 
led  control  or  centraUsed 
Hat  I  would  say  to  the 
$110  US  perfect  fteedom  of 
ask  for  toleration.  With  a 
B  Honse  to  which  your  Lord- 
Mild  say  that  I  hate  the  word 
tend  out  for  perfect  equality 

1  and  orders  of  religion,  and 
e  idea  of  '*  toleration  "  in 
rer.  But  let  us  have  free 
rriigion,  and  free  action  in 
iply  be  allowed  to  go  where 
reaieh  what  we  like,  so  long 
hing  and  do  nothing  that  ia 


oppowd  to  good  govemaaent^  or  to  wtM^ 
or  to  religiooa  principle;  and  I  aaa^nlte 
sore  tiiat  no  minister  of  the  chnroifr  t»  wtddk 
your  Lofdahip  belongs,  or  of  that  to  wfaiali 
I  Mong,  would  ever  think  of  dateg  that. 
Thot  ia  what  we  want.  The  sward  haa  baa 
tried  i»  India,  and  the  sword  has  faihat  m 
ia  proved  by  thia  l»t  and  terrible  aaotfay* 
Trade  and  eommeroe  have  boan  tried  is 
India,  and  the  result  ahows  that  iade  and 
comaseroe  will  never  make  India  like  our 
own  ikvonred  land.  IthaabeenatalediBothflr 
phMos,  and  by  certain  inflnenthd  aothon, 
that  what  ia  wanted  ia  the  spread  of  dviliM. 
tion  and  ooronurce,  and  that  when  we 
have  diffused  these,  Christianity  will  fbUow. 
I  would  reverse  this  order;  I  would  sagr, 
Christianity  first,  and  civilisation  and  com- 
merce afterwards.  Yon  have  never  got  eivi« 
liaation  of  the  highest  type  and  fiinn— the 
civilisation,  not  of  Rome  or  of  Greece,  but 
of  our  own  land — ^you  have  never  had,  and 
you  never  will  have,  such  a  civilisation  aa 
oura,  without  first  putting  in  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,  and  then  striking  home  the 
whole  w^e  of  Christian  truth,  and  light, 
and  love.  What  we  want  is  to  rouse  op 
India  from  the  sleep  of  death,  to  bring  the. 
swarming  masses,  not  only  of  Bengal,  but  of 
every  part  of  that  mighty  empire,  under  the 
power  of  the  Gospk  of  our  Lonl  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  My  Lord,  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  church  to  which  yon  be- 
long are  trying  to  send  out  more  bishops  to 
India.  To  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection, and  I  believe  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  able  and  willing  to  send  out  more 
bishops ;  but  what,  I  say,  is  this,  that,  who* 
ther  the  bishops  that  are  sent  out  are  men 
who  are  mitred,  or  men  who,  like  myself, 
are  unmitred  bishops,  let  them,  at  all  events, 
be  men  who  are  mariced  by  deep  rsligioua 
feeling,  by  evangelical  truth,  and  by  that 
wide  and  comprehensive  charity  with  whiefa 
I  know  your  Lordship's  own  mind  is  im- 
bued. It  is  men  of  that  stamp  who  are 
wanted  in  India,  and  I  trust  that  they  will 
be  found.  Let  me,  before  I  oondnde,  gine 
a  few  statiatics  bearing  on  the  alleged  or  im^ 
plied  failure  and  want  of  ineoasa.  Mr. 
MuUena  states  in  his  pamphlet,  that  the 
number  of  commnnicants  in  the  year  iSftS^ 
waa  18,410,  and  that  the  number  of  eetife 
Chriatiana  waa  112,192.  U  ia  added,  that 
the  number  of  pupila  in  the  native  aohoole 
is  47,504.  There  are  also,  it  eppsara,  44a 
missionaries,  of  whom  48  are  ordained  na* 
tives,  together  with  698  antsve 
This  reminds  me  that  one  of  the 
wants  of  India  ia  a  large  body  of  antife 
teaohersy  aeattered  (hiougfa  the  land.  Hea% 
then,  you  aee,  we  aae  getting 


litta,  man  who,  in  prseehteg, 
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own  tongue,  and  who  are,  by  their  birth 
and  habits,  the  most  likely  persons,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  prove  successful 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  In  condusion,  let 
me  obsenre,  that  what  we  have  especially 
to  do  at  at  the  present  moment  is  to  rouse 
the  church  of  Christ,  so  far  as  this  Society 
can  be  expected  to  do  it,  to  renewed  and  in- 
creased exertions  for  the  cause  of  Indian 
missions.  I  trust  that  within  a  very  brief 
period  these  twenty  missionaries  will  be  sent 
out»  and  if  they  are  like  the  men  who  have 
been  sent  out  before — that  noble  and  sturdy 
erangelical  band,  with  whose  labours  we  are 
all  familiar — we  cannot  doubt  what  will  be 
the  result.  For  this,  however,  we  must  la- 
bour. Government  speculates;  we  must 
work.  Government  forms  plans  of  political 
and  civil  administration ;  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  send  out  men  who  will  be  able  to 
meet  on  the  one  side  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Mohammedan,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  infidel.  Onr  plan 
is  simple  and  direct;  it  is  to  diffuse  the 
Gospel;  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
living  truth  of  that  word  by  which  we  our- 
selves have  been  touched,  and  which,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  we  will  spread  through- 
out the  remotest  regions  of  Uiat  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Mather,  missionary  at 
Mirzapore :  My  Lord,  as  a  missionary  who 
has  been  engaged  in  India  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years,  I  naturally  feel  an  inter- 
est in  that  country  nearly  equal  in  amount 
with  that  which  I  cherish  for  my  native 
land.  I  know  its  wants,  and  I  know  its 
woes.  I  can  assure  you,  on  the  part  of  my 
brethren  in  Northern  India,  that  when  the 
intelligence  that  twenty  additional  labourers 
are  to  be  sent  out  shall  reach  them,  it  will 
indeed  be  a  cordial  to  their  hearts ;  more 
especially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
statement  that  3000/.  has  already  been  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution.  We  have  been  suffering  in  Nor- 
thern India  for  some  time,  simply  because 
our  missions  there  are  undermanned.  Our 
mission  at  Mirzapore,  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  for  nineteen  years,  was  one 
designed  on  such  a  scale  as  would  require 
the  services  of  three  Europeans ;  and  that  at 
Benares  was  projected  to  be  of  similar  mag- 
nitude ;  but  at  Benares  there  are  only  two, 
and  at  Mirzapore  there  is  only  one.  Of 
course,  one  labourer  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  the  work  of  three,  and  therefore  the  work 
must  foffBr.  Indeed,  the  work  which  has 
akeady  been  done,  and  the  expense  which 
hit  been  incurred,  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
lost,  nnlesa  we  receive  the  reinforeementa 
whidi  are  necessary.  When  I  returned  to 
this  covntry  and  reached  the  metropolis,  I 


expected  that  I  slMwdd  at  mot  k 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  tbs  M 
of  one  or  two  laboorors  to  be  seitti 
pore ;  but,  to  my  astoaisluBait^  I  fa 
the  Society  had  no  men  at  sU  to  i 
found  that  the  students  in  the  eoQe 
not  prepared  for  this  espeeiil  woik,i 
in  fact,  there  was  no  prospect  of  1 
being  sent  out  at  once,  lliii  ym, 
discouragement  to  me ;  but  I  ha? e 
received  consolation  from  this  sbimm 
of  a  purpose  whidi,  I  trust,  will  be  p 
of  most  glorious  results.  Them 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  ladii 
sustained ;  and  in  add-on  to  thtt, 
must  be  commenced.  We  have  i 
what  I  think^x^nstitntes  a  crisis  in  t 
of  our  Indian  missions.  TbeealsBiit 
have  been  allowed  by  a  wise  and  ii 
Providence  to  beta!  the  North- We 
vinces  have,  in  the  estimation  bot 
sons  in  India  and  of  penons  in  th 
who  know  India,  been  intended  I 
inaugurate  the  commencement  of  i 
Had  I  time  to  give  a  detailed  ; 
those  calamities,  I  should  be  ensbli 
to  excite  a  powerful  interest  in  tb 
all  present ;  bot  I  will  only  say  tv 
things  before  I  proceed  to  occupy] 
tion,  by  an  endeavour  to  show  1 
very  calamities,  which  in  one  sen 
be  an  interruption  of  our  woik 
have,  in  reality,  been  means,  in  th 
God,  in  accomplishing  far  more  t 
have  been  done  had  these  csk 
been  permitted  to  occur.  The 
which  have  befisllen  the  North-\\ 
vinces  have  been  spread  over  a  t 
large  as  England  and  Wales,  8c 
Ireland — a  vast  territory  divide 
divisions  and  thirty-one  district 
which  had  civil  courts,  crimina 
judge,  a  collector,  a  magistrate^, 
sistant  magistrate,  vrith  all  the 
subordinates.  Throughout  the  w 
territory,  government  for  a  tii 
ceased.  The  court  houses  were 
the  registers  which  had  aoeumula) 
the  accounts  of  the  revenue  i 
maps  of  the  country,  and  the 
neceesary  to  prove  the  rigfata  of 
landowners  to  a  great  degree;  a! 
With  them  vrere  oMroyed  diod 
school-houses,  cdlegea,  md 
More  especially  I  may  notice,  in 
with  mission  wisfk,  four  large  pvin 
which  had  been  estaWiahad  in 
Western  provinces.  One  was  i 
capital  of  those  provincea;  mdi) 
bly  worth  80,0001.  or  40,0001. 
printed  Bibles,  and  traeta,  aoa 
books;  and  our  chief  depoaitoi 
there;   and  the  whola  perishe 
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priating-offiGes  was  in  the 
iumah,  and  was  connected 
aui  mission.  Here  works 
t  were  chiefly  intended  for 
d  they  ha?e  all  been  de- 

The  third  office  was  at 
s  works  were  printed  for 
apAlly  in  Central  India,  and 
nected  with  the  American 

of  considerable  value,  and 

fire.    The  fourth  was  that 

the  London  Missionary 
lore,  and  it  has  mercifnlly 

Thus,  while  we  have  to 
i  of  our  beloved  brethren, 
elves  to  rejoice  in  the  good- 
At  He  has  been  pleased  to 
ment,  so  that  we  have  sus- 
either  to  our  presses,  our 
our  native  Christians. 
(a?e  mentioned,  at  the  first 
5  calamities.  It  is  not  a 
.t  so  many  as  a  hundred  or 
ive  Christians  should  have 
h,  and  that  some  of  them 
n  actually  martyn  —  that 
s  ocenpied  the  time  of  men 
a?e  been  destroyed.  I  say 
lelf  seems  not  to  have  been 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  it 
ing  together  for  good,  how 
ave  been  OTerruled  for  the 
le  Gospel  of  Christ.  One 
)uld  adduce  from  them  is 
med  in  India  to  understand, 
ren  our  missionaries  thera- 

before,  the  true  nature  of 
bich  we  hold  India.  The 
e  habit  of  attributing  the 
Sast  India  Company  in  its 
d  fortune.  It  is  a  common 
ae  natives,  "  The  good  for- 
pany  is  most  powerful,"  or 

Our  countrymen  have  also 
I  the  habit  of  using  a  similar 
igh  they  have  not  attached 
o  it.    I  suppose  that  the 

rather  mean  that  we  attri- 
ipire  to  our  policy.  Now, 
itory  of  the  British  empire 
t  empire  has  been  acquired, 
een  constantly  progressing, 
t  sight,  as  if  expediency, 
cy,  were  better  than  simple 
istian  integrity.    The  East 

from  its  very  beginning, 
native  superstitions,  and  it 
h  them.  I  am  anxious  on 
ion  to  publish  one  testimony 
imely,  the  testimony  of  a 
ring  at  Nagpore.  Now  the 
lore  was  one  of  those  which 
)d  by  the  East  India  Com- 


pany; and  what  is  being  done,  therefore,  in 
that  territory  better  illustrates  the  policy  it 
pursues,  and  its  spirit  and  determination  with 
regard  to  the  future,  than  anything  else  that 
I  could  adduce.  The  missionary  to  whom  I 
refer  states  that  the  East  India  Company's 
officers  are  levying  a  tax  at  this  very  day  on 
the  pilgrims  who  are  visiting  the  shrinea  near 
Nagpore.  That  missionary  is  Mr.  Hislop,  of 
the  Free  Church,  a  man  highly  approved  by 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  whose 
testimony  is  well  worthy  of  being  received— 
a  man  who  was  well  nigh  martyred  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  for  he  waa  well  nigh  mas- 
sacred at  the  time  the  annexation  itMlf  took 
place.  I  say,  then,  that  this  shows  the 
connection  there  is  still  subsisting  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  idolatry.  But 
what  have  recent  events  proved  to  us  ?  They 
have  shown  us  that  what  seemed  to  be  a 
strong  empire — and  when  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  left  India,  he  left  a  country  wholly 
at  peace,  and  when  the  native  army  was  in 
such  a  state,  that  he  said  that  nothing  re- 
mained to  perfect  orcomplete  its  organisation. 
The  aspect  of  things  was  such  as  every  one 
might  gaze  upon  with  complacency,  and  we 
said,  "This  have  we  done,"  just  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar said  of  Babylon,  "  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  builded  by  the 
might  of  my  power  and  for  the  excellency  of 
mine  honour?"  It  was, indeed,  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve,  why  such  apparently  pros- 
perous results  should  have  arisen  from  a 
policy  so  diametrically  contrary  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  who 
had  said  that  if  we  vrould  save  our  life  we 
should  lose  it,  and  that  if  we  would  gain  onr 
life  we  must  put  it  in  peril  ?  In  this  case  it 
appeared  as  if  the  worldly  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  had  been  successful ;  and  as  if 
our  blessed  Lord's  injunctions  might  be 
neglected  and  violated  without  any  evil  con- 
sequences arising.  But  what  seemed  to  be 
a  large  and  stable  empire,  was  in  a  few 
hours  shown  to  have  no  strength  at  all. 
It  needed  but  a  little  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  like  that  which  was  seen 
by  the  prophet  Elisha.  That  little  black 
speck  grew  and  extended  until  it  overspread 
the  surface  of  the  heavens,  and  then  there 
raged  a  hurricane  that  swept  everything 
before  it,  tearing  up  everything  by  the 
roots  that  had  seemed  so  fair  and  stable, 
and  leaving  but  a  wreck  behind.  These 
events  have  shown,  too,  how  alone  we  could 
hope  to  hold  India  for  the  future.  If  we 
depend  not  upon  God  as  having  given  it 
to  us  originally,  and  if  we  hold  it  not  in 
accordance  with  His  will,  then  most  as- 
suredly our  tenure  of  India  will  never  be 
a  firm  or  a  lasting  one.  This,  then,  is  one 
thing  that  these  calamities  have  done ;  but 
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HiHifi  l»  mat^tm  way  im  wMUIb  ther  hmt 
iHMifiradbciivrofiHirirtewiti.    Ibittlrii. 

aoMv  «M^  uutiwedi  of  bigb-catte  mm, 
BninDin  and  Hajpootn  jmdaiio  McJMmme- 
diMr  Thi»  mtifv  anny  constitMled,  I  be- 
U0ii^  one  of  the'  firmett  butttmwi  of 
Hindooisai  tbttooold  poniblT  bife  eoEiftod. 
Eflrirof  tboM  nithnrMddien  received  s pi^ 
indonting  to  about  tbree  tiniea-  as  nueb  aa 
tbo  oniiBaiy  iaeone  of  an  agricohond  la- 
booTor  in  India.;  asd  his  eqnipmoBta  were 
tech  as<a  genllemen  migbt  well  covet.  AM  this 
exerted  a  Tery  important  inlhienee  upon  tbe 
oativeSi  Then  again,  as  a  bigh-cnste  man, 
OYery  soldier  was  led  to  attach  himself  more 
than  ever  to  that  superstition  from  which  be 
dnived  so  mueb  bendit.  He  was  direetly 
interested  in  praaenring  his-  connectiott  with 
HindooisBBv  npon  which  bis  status  with 
reference  to  otiicr  castes,  and  his-  positloD  in 
aedety  depended;  and  be  would  naturally 
support  Hiudooism  whererer  be  went.  And 
so  in  reality  he  did.  One  Sikh  regiment 
mutinied  at  Benares,  and  the  cause  wm  tins. 
Hindooism  was  stronger  at  Benares  than  it 
was  anywhere  else.  The  spirit  of  the  pim- 
dfts  was  such  (and  there  were  at  Benaras 
some  20,000  of  them>)  tbat  they  were  eon- 
tsnted  witii  nothing  but  the  most  zealoH 
efforts  to  support  their  authority.  Howv  I 
know  as  a  faet,  that  though  the  Sikfie  ape 
not  Hindoos,  yet  through  the  influenoe  of 
the  pundits,  tbe  regiment  I  am  speahing  of 
were  indueed  to  study  the  Shasties,  and 
they  actually  engaged  pundits  to  teach  it  to 
them.  I  believe  thac  that,  to  a  certesn  es- 
tent,  had  modified  the  attachment  e#  the 
Sikhs  to  their  own  religion,  and  tbo  result 
was  that  they  fell  into  the  general  temp- 
tation^  and  so  mutinied  with  tbe  rest. 
If  this  native  army  had  continued  spread 
over  such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and 
interested  so  much  in  supporting  Hindoo- 
ism, what  results  might  not  at  any  time 
have  arisen  from  it  ?  But  it  has  pursued  a 
course  of  suicide,  of  self-annihilation.  The 
course  it  has  pursued  has  led  to  the  slaughter 
of  some,  the  disarming  of  others,  and  the 
dispersion  of  them  all ;  so  thst  the  native 
tnny  has  become  a  thing  that  no  longer 
appears*  In  connection  with  this  subject, 
I  may  mention  tbe  general  expectation 
Aat  there  was  in  India  that  the  period 
wae  coming  when  Christianity  and  that 
nation  whose  religion  it  was,  namely,  Eng- 
land, would  alike  cease  in  India.  Per- 
bapa  this  matter  has  not  been  so  fully  con- 
aidered  as  it  deserves.  The  fkct  is,  that  the 
propheey  which  existed  amongst  the  Hindoos 
has  been  current  among  them  for  many 
years.  When  Henry  Martyn  went  to  India, 
and  when  ho  wrote  hie  Diwy,  he  made^men- 
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tiovofthe 
that  the  piiniheey-it 
flhaatree.  That  turn  W 
tyn's  pnbUahod  fhrny.  I  mst 
long  before  tUa  mothqf  bwbeoal 
been  abundant  eigne  that  the 
oherished  an  expeotatioB  HM  tbi 
was  aboBt  to  be  fulfinsdi  In  thi 
It  the  death  of  Rnnjeet  flhigh,  I 
oeeded  for  a  short  ttane^  and,  st  li 
hi*  son.  If  ebal  8ingh«  eame  to  t 
Mehal  Singh  was  well  kaewa 
soldier;  and  the  idea  btii'iaais  pn 
this  was  the  man  deelinod  to  di 
from  the  dominion  of  Bngland. 
to  that  eflfect  were  isrwed  ftom  tk 
and  they  came  to  Mimapere. 
phesied  that  Mehal  fltngb  wonU 
Company,  would  advMee  to  1 
woald  ta^e  possession  of  tbe  cs 
shortly  alter  all  tfaia  expectatioi 
excited,  the  RiQoh,  eealed  on  hi 
was  performing  tbo  funeral  ri 
fbther,  and  he  Imd  occasion  to  gi 
gate,  which  w»  somcwliai  oet 
Tbe  consequence  waa,  that  tbe  1 
of  the  animal  so  shook  the  entl 
that  it  feU  down,  and  kifled  M 
npon  the  spot* 
baxaars  I  have  cit&n  m^ed 
people.  I  have  saitf  la  then, 
the  use  of  yoar  prepbeeita  wb 
ease  of  Mehal  Singh,  tbeybevs 
foiled  r  Now,  the  original  pn 
remains,  and  that  also  has  not 
filled.  What  most  not  be  tbs 
produced  on  the  people  vrben  tb( 
in  June,  1857»  the  hundred  yesr 
battle  of  Plassey  vrere  coaiplets 
that  tbe  pmphoey  with  nptd 
pulsion  of  the  BngHsh  fton 
not  been  in  the  least  verified? 
cumstance,  I  cannot  but  think, 
a  great  effect  upon  tbe  minds  of 
people  of  the  country.  Agsis, 
observe,  that  there  baa  beta  a 
nefieial  result  ariaing  from  the 
which  have  fallen  upon  Northsm 
is  this.  We  have  at  length  corn 
stand  what  is  the  real  vislns  of 
Christians  of  India,  a  tbiag  si 
assure  yon,  very  fbw  of  our  oomit 
tbe  least  idea  up  to  the  present  di 
been  a  common  impreasioain  hd 
labours  amongst  sduHa  w31  be  t 
hieflfectual.  It  has  oftea  ben 
"  What  has  been  the  veoalt  of  y« 
ing  in  the  baxaarsF  We  msye 
you  vrill  bo  able  to  leaeh  M 
bring  them  to  a  knowfcd|e  of  Ih 
means  of  odoeation  r  bat  wfastbs 
result  of  yonr  labaBia  wilh  fit 
adnlto  r     The  oMsarf  nMfaa  ii 
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It  B!ad6o  it  tn  imponiKlltf. 
nidi  hf  what  wm  ttid  in  the 
h  In  the  month  of  Jfane  lot, 
enboroagfa  deeltred  that  if  all 
ire  driten  from  India,  he  did 
tere  would  be  eight  rineere 
ns  lefk  in  the  whole  eonntiy. 
1  a  general  mibelief  as  to  the 
the  natives;  but  the  erentg 
cen  place  have  demonstrated 
line  Christianitf  after  all.  We 
Mir  martyrs  in  India.  The  his- 
dained  missionarf  is  decislre 
He  was  a  Bengalee — a  nation 
rarlike — a  nation  that  nerer 
I  the  profession  of  arms — and 
was  put  in  the  stoefcs,  and 
hen  he  was  tortured  bj  being 
.  and  kept  without  water  or 
was  told  that  if,  within  a 
e  did  not  renounce  Christ,  and 
I  Mohammed,  he  would  be 
be,  nerertheless,  stood  firm, 
vther  martyrdom,  whieh  oc- 
;Fa,  the  natire  in  question 
.  oonTcrt  of  Bishop  Corric. 
Ts  are  said  to  haye  suffered, 
mckabad;  and  I  have  received 
it  three  illostrious  men  per- 
.,  two  of  them  having  been 
the  Propagation  Society.  In 
lere  have  been,  if  not  actual 
live  Christians,  who  have  pe- 
I,  and  yet  have  stood  firm  to 
>f  their  faith.  Hitherto  there 
pression  that  native  Christians 
'  any  use  at  all  in  India.  I 
one  fact  in  connection  with 
.  fact  which,  I  confess,  seems 
tounding.  When  the  fort  at 
»ted  by  the  mutineers,  or 
it  became  known  that  the 
e  approaching,  the  entire 
:h  of  the  city  and  in  the  can- 
:  refuge  in  the  fort.  There 
e  Christians  in  the  town,  who 
e  fort,  and  they  expected  that 
ve  been  admitted  with  the 
leir  astonishment  they  were 
could  not  come  in.  There 
oment  in  the  fort  upwards  of 
and  some  250  Mohammedans; 
Christians  could  not  be  ad- 
ost  remain  outside  in  danger 
lives.  The  governor  did  not 
c  they  could  be  of  any  use,  or 
n  incumbrance,  till  the  baftle 
jjht  with  the  mutineers  who 
apore,  and  in  which  our  small 
*ated.  Immediately  the  Hin- 
nnmedans  in  the  fort  deserted, 
t  forth  a  letter  from  the  Lieu- 
yr  to  the  missionary  who  re- 


maiMd  wifK  the  native  Chrhtiaui,  tdldf'- 
ing  that  an  equd  number  of  them  migM' 
be  lyiwinted  to  perform  this,  that,  and 
the  other  service.  I  am  admonished,  how- 
ever, that  very  little  time  remains  to  lue, 
or  dse  I  wonld  have  entered  into  another 
matter,  and  wonld  have  shown  yon  howj 
that  in  order  to  hold  offices  of  trust,  and  ta 
discharge  important  duties  connected  with 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  oflleers  of  the  Government 
should  be  men  of  strict  integrity.  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  show  you,  that  as  ht 
as  I  know,  in  all  the  lists  of  qualification* 
which  have  been  required  from  native  officndt 
in  India,  no  mention  is  made  of  moral 
character.  In  one  single  case^  that  of  Bfh. 
Ward,  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Connect. 
— I  have  seen  an  address  of  his,  in  whidr 
be  says,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  be^ 
cause  they  do  not  teach  religion,  they  are 
indifferent  to  all  that  he  believes  is  worth 
calling  religion,  namely,  that  which  tends  ta 
create  a  sound  moral  character.  And  then 
he  says  in  effect,  *'  I  am  determined,  so  fiur 
as  my  influence  extends,  that  I  will  not 
admit  an  immoral  man  to  any  position  iv- 
the  service  of  the  Company."  In  point 
of  fact,  our  native  Christians  wonld  bt 
the  very  best  persons  to  occupy  the  poitk 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  will  merely 
say  in  condusion,  that  benefits  have  arisen 
from  the  late  calamities  to  the  heathenr 
themselves.  Hitherto  it  hu  been  a  com- 
mon reproach  amongst'  the  natives,  ihtKf 
so  and  so  has  become  a  Christian  for  M^ 
bread ;  but  when  they  see  men  perilllnr 
their  lives  for  their  religion,  that  reprotcv 
will  be  taken  away.  Tlie  native  Christiani 
have  also  been  benefited.  Their  faith  hr 
now  a  tried  faith.  It  is  a  reality  nov^  to* 
them,  to  an  extent  it  has  doubtless  nevef 
been  before.  I  may  say,  likevrise,  that 
these  calamities  have  been  sanctified  lb 
ourselves.  I  would  appeal  to  those  who 
hear  ine,  whether  during  any  previous  year 
there  bos  been  so  much  thought  bestowed 
upon  India  as  during  the  year  which  hm 
just  passed;  whether  there  have  been  fO 
many  prayers  otfered  up  to  Almighty  God* 
on  behalf  of  our  fellow-men  in  Indift.*^ 
Why,  this  meeting  wonld  nevtr  have  baan- 
held,  and  the  determination  to  send-  ovt 
twenty  new  missionaries  wonld  have  never- 
been  formed,  but  for  these  calamities— ea- 
laroities  that  have  led  to  extraordinary  efRirtai 
from  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
may  trust  the  greatest  benefits  will  ariie 
to  India.  I  have  simply  to  read  an  tmy 
tract  from  a  letter  which  has  just  arrived* 
by  the  mail,  and  which  has  been  handed  t» 
me  by  Dr.  Tldmaa.  It  is  firom  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shenfng,  who  ia  now  left  in  chaf«e*  90 
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Mintpore.  The  writer  ityij—"  I  im  hippjr 
to  state  that  the  mission  has  assumed  its  M 
character,  and  every  department  is  in  opera- 
tion as  it  was  before  the  ontbreak,  or  nearly 
so.  My  wife  has  re-opened  her  girls'  school, 
and  on  the  first  day  upwards  of  a  hundred 
girls  were  assembled  to  receive  instruction. 
In  this  we  have  cause  for  great  thankfuhiess 
to  our  Heavenly  Father.  May  these  dear 
children  be  made  *  wise  unto  salvation !' 
Bazaar  preaching,  too,  hu  been  resumed 
with  vigour ;  and  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see 
the  crowds  of  people  that  daily  assemble  to 
hear  the  word  of  life.  They  are  very  atten- 
tive, and  seem  truly  in  earnest  about  the 
welfare  of  their  souls.  Moreover,  the  people 
appear  to  be  less  captious  and  mcHre  sincere 
than  formerly.''  Mr.  Sherrinff  adds,  **! 
think  if  Mr.  Mather  were  here  ne  would  be 
astonished  at  the  different  aspect  of  the 
people,  more  especially  of  the  Hindoos." 
This,  my  Lord,  is  another  strong  confirm- 
ation of  the  views  I  have  had  the  honour 
and  pleasure  to  lay  before  the   meeting. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Rev.  James  Smith,  missionary  from 
Bengal :    My  Lord,  I  rise  just  to  confirm 
two  or  three  things  which  have  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Mather,  but  I  shall  not  detain  you 
by  making  a  speech.    I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  never  was  an  opportunity  afforded  to 
the  church  of  Christ  like  the  present  for 
useful  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  heathen.   I 
will  only  mention  my  own  experience.    I 
have  travelled  in  India  for  nearly  a  whole 
month  together.    I  have  gone  fourteen  or 
sixteen  miles  a-day,  and  I  have  passed  town 
after  town,  and  village  after  village ;   but 
during  the  whole  of  that  long  journey,  I  have 
not  met  with  a  single  missionary  station,  or 
a  single  missionary  school.    There  are,  in 
fact,  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India 
who  have  never  yet  had  the  advantage  of 
any  Christian  instruction.      Now,    as    to 
the  value   of   the  native  Christians,  Mr. 
Mather   has   stated   that   their  value   has 
not  been  sufficiently  appreciated ;  and  such 
is  the  fact.     We  missionaries  have  been 
obliged  to  see  our  native  Christians  almost 
wanting  the  necessaries  of  life.    We  have 
seen  them,  just  for  the  simple  feet  that  they 
are  Christians,  disqualified   altogether  for 
employment  in  the  police,  and  the  other 
departments    of  the  state.     This   is   one 
point,  and  it  is  one  to  which,  I  think, 
it   is   highly    important    that    the    atten- 
tion of  the  public  should  be  directed.    As 
was  stated  by  my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  meeting,  we  seek  for 
nothing  on  behalf  of  the  native  Christiana 
but    equal  rights.     We  seek  for  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  they  should  not  be 
wholly  disqualified  for  ptd>lic  employment 


on  account  of  their  idigkNL  I 
much  struck,  in  itadiig  tU 
the  House  of  CommoM,  by  the 
ments  that  have  been  made  o 
ject.  There  has  been  an  atti 
duce  the  Christian  public  to  i 
we  seek  some  advantage  fer  < 
over  the  heathen — ^thal  we  » 
native  Christians  employed 
heathens,  their  qualifications 
same.  Now,  we  seek  nothing 
We  only  ask  that  the  nativ 
may  not  be  placed  mnder  pi 
nalties  with  regard  to  their  r 
that  natives  shall  be  selected 
ment  under  the  Government, 
their  qualifications.  Christians 
heathens.  I  have  been  much 
letter  from  Mr.  Leipoldt,  tl 
the  Church  Missionary  Sodety 
That  gentleman  says  that  nati 
have  been  admitted  into  the 
and  that  one  of  them  has  b 
sergeant  of  that  body.  He  sta 
are  highly  approved  of,  and  t 
they  are  considered  to  be  the  b< 
efficient  police  thai  can  be  fei 
And  yet  it  appears  that  they  m 
of  being  dismissed  from  the  c 
because  they  are  Christians, 
has  been  told  that  they  have  b 
mix  vrith  the  Mohammedans  s 
so]  that  they  might  not  be  k 
Christians,  otherwise  they  wo 
missed.  I  believe  the  English 
manifest  far  more  earnestness 
ject  than  they  have  yet  done, 
never  obtain  equal  rights  fer 
Christians.  I  have  no  feith  whi 
Government  with  regard  to  thi 
believe  that  they  will  continue  s 
crooked  policy,  such  as  we  hai 
had  to  compldn  of.  I  believe 
the  people  of  England  pay  mc 
to  this  matter  we  must  not  a 
the  heathen  temples  disendow 
dowed  they  are  to  a  great  c 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  c 
heathenism  as  Lord  Dalhonsi 
with  Juggernaut;  for  what  h 
with  the  view  of  severing  1 
tion  between  the  British  Qon 
Juggernaut  has  only  made  nu 
than  they  were  before.  He  1 
endowed  the  temple  with  as  m 
would  produce  an  annual  inco 
what  was  given  to  it  in  fbfmc 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  vre  have  i 
vided  for  the  perpetual  continni 
abominable  system  which  is  as  d( 
the  best  interests  of  our  fdlov- 
it  is  dishonouring  to  God.  Nc 
not  do.    We  must  demand  thi 
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I  tha  Government  and  Mo- 
r  Hindooitm  »baU  be  en- 
pletely  lerered.  Nothing 
ought  to  seiisfy  the  Bri< 
ith  regard  to  the  character 
/hriatians,  I  can  bear  full 
hat  has  fallen  from  Mr. 
teen  letters  from  Agra  and 
iffect  that  the  native  Chris- 
ning  to  be  employed.  At 
ow  extensively  employed  as 
oeid^,  and  my  letters  state 
htfnl  to  I  see  the  change 
n  place  in  the  estimation 
re  now  held.  And  let  me 
,  pay  a  tribute  of  respect 
nissionary,  whose  acquaint- 
to  possess^  Mr.  French,  the 
nrch  Missionary  Society  at 
was  stated  that  the  native 
been  refused  entrance  into 
ere  from  my  own  neighbour<- 
L  and  Secunderabad ;  but  I 
ve  thought  that  there  were 
as  Mr.  Mather  has  stated — 
ey  were  refused  admission, 
le  forward  and  said,  "My 
r  with  theirs;  if  they  are 
to  the  fort,  I  will  go  out 
re  was  a  man  that  was 
the  name  of  a  missionary — 
etermined  rather  to  perish 
in  than  that  they  should  be 
am  happy  to  add,  that  in 
liat  statement  of  MrJFrench, 
irdered  the  gates  to  be 
the  native  Christians,  and 
ted  into  the  fort.  I  trust 
I  take  place  with  regard  to 
lat  will  justify  the  statement 
an  has  made.  It  is  of  no 
:  and  coming  to  resolutions, 
ime  for  action.  We  want 
, — ^we  want  something  that 
igible  effects.  There  must 
delay.  There  is  one  thing 
lay  mention,  because  it  ap- 
productive  of  great  mischief; 
a  want  of  unity  of  action. 
LS  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
ude  *,  and  then  another  asks 
quite  different.  There  is 
mess  of  purpose ;  and  it  is 
or  our  representatives  in  the 
ions  to  know  what  is  really 
»untry.  I  think  that  two  or 
it  be  selected  in  order  to  be 
!  attention  of  the  legislature, 
think,  should  be  an  entire 
ien  the  Government  and 
r  should  be  that  perjury  and 
!  made  more  punishable  than 
nt.    I  think  that  if  a  simple 


petition  were  drawn  up,  embodying  two  or 
three  items  of  that  description,  and  if  that 
petition  were  signed  and  presented  from 
every  congregation  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  country,  an  effect  would  soon  be  pro« 
dneed  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Mathbr  :  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  Agra  Fwt  Difctory,  which  was 
printed  in  the  fort  while  it  was  beleagnered 
by  the  mutineers.  It  contains  the  names  oT 
aU  the  Europeans  and  East  Indians  who 
were  in  the  fort,  and  I  find  enumerated  860 
native  Christians. 

Mr.  Baxtbb,  M.P.,  said:   My  Lord,  I 
have  to  move  the  following  resolution : — 

**  Thsl,  slthovffh  this  MaeUag,  in  oommoii  wtth 
the  frimids  of  Christiftii  Hitsloiit,  would  most 
■erioiulj  depreoftta  the  emplorment  of  Mitliori^ 
or  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  Britlth  Oovern- 
mant  in  I^dia  to  inoaca  ita  nativa  aiibfjacta  to 
embraoa  the  Christian  fUth,  it  nararthalaaa  moat 
urgent^  appeala  to  Uia  GoTanunant  to  withdraw 
ita  ooontanance  from  every  form  of  idolatry,  to 
withhold  ita  sanction  from  the  monatrooa  aoeial 
erila  oonneeted  with  oaite,  while  it  aaonrea  to  all 
elaaaaa,  whether  Chriatian,  heathen,  or  Moham- 
medan, entire  relLrioos  freedom,  ao  &r  aa  is 
compatible  with  ciTil  rlghta  and  pnbhe  order." 

There  are  many  reasons  which  should  induce 
one  who  is  jealous  of  his  coantry's  honour 
and  of  the  honour  of  that  religion  to  which 
his  country  owes  all  its  greatness,  to  come 
forward  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  to  advo- 
cate the  strengthening  and  extension  of 
Christian  missions  at  various  stations  in  the 
Indian  field  which  God  has  given  to  us.  One 
inducement  is  the  ci^pable  neglect  of  times 
that  are  past.  If  I  mistake  not,  my  Lord, 
200  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  onr  first 
settlement  in  Uindostan  before  a  single 
British  Christian  went  thither  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  And  even 
of  late  years,  have  we,  I  ask,  made  exertions 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  us  by  an 
overruling  Providence?  India  has  been 
given  to  England,  as  I  believe,  only  in 
trust  for  the  noblest  of  all  purposes,  and 
England  has  sent  to  India  only  some  400 
missionaries  to  keep  burning  amid  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  idolaters  the  lamp  of  life. 
And  not  only  have  we  sent  but  few  mis- 
sionaries to  labour  among  the  heathen, 
but,  as  a  nation  we  have  actually  been 
ashamed  of  our  faith;  discountenancing 
the  reading  of  the  Bible;  refusing  to  allow 
native  converts  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
army ;  making  grants  to  heathen  temples ; 
giving  way  to  the  most  abaurd  prqudices 
and  the  most  insolent  demands  of  the  Brah- 
mins, and  allowing  the  native  courts  to  be 
degraded  by  the  institutions  of  caste.  By 
assuming  an  attitude,  my  Lord,  of  what  I 
must  call  time-serving  indifference,  we  have 
nearly  lost  the  frorest  gem  in  the  diadem  of 
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oar.  Sbmreigii,  and  the  mcnt  glorioas  field  of 
etaiM;€litatioii  that  hu  CTer  been  opened  up 
te  toe  Chriftim  Charch.  Are  these  not 
•nffieiest  inducements  to  ns  to  pnt  Airth 
greater  eflbrts  ?  Then  I  will  submit  another. 
My  Lord,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that, 
whether  we  put  an  end  to  the  double  Oo- 
teniment  or  not;  whether  we  restore,  or 
reorganise,  or  altogether  dispense  with,  the 
native  army ;  whether  we  leave  the  patron- 
age in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company, 
or  give  it  to  the  proposed  Indian  Council ; 
L  have,  I  say,  a  strong  impression  that, 
whatever  political  or  civil  expedients  may  be 
adopted,  India  will,  ere  long,  be  severed  from 
Baglandi  unless  the  tie  that  now  binds  the 
two  covntries  together  be  cemented  and 
strengthened  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
Chrittianity.  I  think  what  has  recently 
taken  plaee  in  that  country  is  sufficient  to 
convince  every  thoughtful  man  that  the 
tanore  of  our  power  there  must  ever  be 
flnril  and  uncertain  so  long  as  Brahminism 
and  Mohammedanism  exercise  a  predomi- 
nant influence  over  the  public  mind.  When 
I  see  the  Bible  supplanting  the  Koran  and 
Shastra,  then  I  shdl  begin  to  think  that  we 
have  some  guarantee  for  the  security  of  onr 
empire  in  India;  whereas,  without  that, 
there  will  always  be  a  volcano  ready  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  pour  a  flood  by  insurrection 
and  massacre  over  the  land.  It  is  something 
for  us  to  know  and  feel  that  the  people  and 
the  press  of  this  conntry  are  nearly  unani- 
mous in  their  condemnation  of  our  past  faults 
and  our  temporizing  policy,  and  in  their 
conviction  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
for  emancipating  India.  But  I  have  a  Arm 
bdief  that  whatever  onr  people,  and  what- 
ever our  press,  may  think,  our  rulers  do  not 
snflldently  realise  and  comprehend  the  ex- 
act petition  of  affiiirs.  Like  your  Lordship, 
I  dread  very  much  the  hold  which  the  an- 
cient traditional  policy  has  upon  the  minds 
of  our  statesmen.  I  fear  lest  the  notions  of 
the  last  century  should  be  found  powerful 
enough  to  present  under  an  erroneous  aspect 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  century;  in 
fact,  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  make  a  bold 
and  determined  stand  at  this  moment  for 
what  one  might  well  be  astonished  that  we 
should  have  to  proclaim  in  the  19th  century, 
namely,  the  great  principle  of  religious  free- 
dom, the  blood  which  has  been  spilt  will 
have  been  shed  in  vain.  And  when  we 
are  about  to  send  out  more  missionaries  to 
India,  let  us  see  that  they  go  forth  under 
new  and  brighter  auspices.  Let  ns  no 
longer  have  a  Government  that  supports 
idolatry,  and  under  which  converts  are  ex- 
posed to  eivil  disabilities.  Let  ns  have  a 
bold  and  Christian  policy;  let  a  policy  like 
that  whieh  his    been    amiounec^   by  Sir 


John  Liavfieiics'  nr  nlo*  PbbjsiAi  m 
claimed  in  snctt  t  vnmwr  tM  I  • 
be  misnnderrtood,  to  aH  the  ntHa 
Cishmere  to  C^rpe  Comoria.  It  ■ 
my  Lord,  that  there-  exists  pvSI  i 
ception  with  regard  to  what  us 
want.  Since  I  came  into  this  nm 
has  been  put  into  my  hands  a  eopr 
Dtrify  iVnpr  of  yesterday,  hi  wUchii 
following  remarks :— ••  We  knew  ae 
may  be  in  the  conncils  of  the  Loads 
sionary  Society,  which  It  to  appesl 
metropolitan  public  to-morrow;  hot 
reasonably  hope,  from  ita  past  hirtn 
the  character  of  its  conititoencr,  sa 
the  principles  it  has  hitherto  held, 
will  recognise  the  exdnsively  spiritas 
of  its  work  and  ita  means.  Resie 
and  honouring  the  eminent  and  i 
men  whom  it  fau  sent  to  the  Bast,  < 
not  conceive  it  as  admitting  geog 
limits  to  religions  liberty,  or  recosBi 
other  human  anthority  than  eonsd 
matters  of  faith.  It  will  demaad 
native  converts,  and  it  will  wish  to 
tended  to  those  who  are  not  ooov 
protection  of  an  cqpiwi  law.  At  he 
abroad  the  denominational  body  oi 
it  has  mainly  relied  has  alwajs 
Christianity  to  be  above  and  before  a 
a  spiritual  and  personal  infliaeDce,ni 
uniting  the  individnal  man  to  the  { 
ject  of  all  religion,  and,  therefore,  a  i 
witness  for  human  rights.  We  are* 
ed,  then,  in  looking  confldently 
Societv  for  a  correction  of  those  mii 
tions  which  a  confusion  of-  rdigt 
political  ideas  is  producing  amid  thi 
ments  of  the  times.''  ?fow,  ray  Loi 
peal  to  the  words  of  the  resolntioB 
have  proposed ;  I  appeal  to  the  wor 
petitions  of  the  London  and  Baptist 
ary  Soc'Ctics,  which  I  have  presents 
House  of  Commons,as  correctives  of 
conception.  But,  in  fact,  there  net 
misconception  about  the  matter.  0 
tion  is  so  clear,  so  plain,  so  intelligi 
I  think  I  could  explain  it  satisfeetoi 
to  the  benighted  mind  of  Mr.  Dai 
mour.  We  want  no  Government  pi 
we  expressly  repudiate  State  endowu 
seek  no  Government  support.  We  do 
our  religion  to  be  extended  by  the  n 
the  civil  power  in  India;  we  simply 
the  Government  should  give  np  coo 
ing  idolatry,  that  it  should  removi 
impediments  which  stand  ia  the 
Christianity,  that  it  should  give  n 
field  and  no  fiavonr;"  and,  when 
once  got  that^  I  believe  it  vHll  torn 
there  is  zeal  enough  unoDg  llie 
churches  to  enable  nr  to  go  to  wad 
the*  land.    TMa  irnorwewpoBey.    1 


PnvHNV  to  hM  m* 
■MtiMlrAmiiDdii^ 
tai  CalMMw 

■OOMtiM  flf 

of  Bnglmd  Hid 


wWeh  hU  LordiMp 
Maraing  to  nf  eouotry 
r  I  can  preMnt  to  th«m  ■• 
prtunre  tt  yoar  mMkn, 
ur^o  tf  this  great  trntC^  I 
g  to  tumith  tha  natioHal 
ctt  tfaair  good  opinion  and 
sly  prafeuion,  tke  ooel* 

Bty  tbo  GOnCaiTQMSO  of  M 

of  difcrent  ptnuMioat, 
roar  approbation,  that  ia, 
Tying.  I  moft,  at  the  Hme 
It  it  ia  port  of  that  eharity 
eatly  teach  and  pmctiae,  to 
to  regard  wkh  indulgence 
M  to  eiaandto  from  good 
f  Lord,  in  aceerdanco  with 
.ondon  Miisionarj  Society 
aye  acted.  This  wasoor 
ining,  it  was  our  policy  in 
r  poliey  stilK 

unuvo,  inenmbent  of  St. 
irk,  in  seconding  the  reso- 
Lord,  I  am  not  a  member 
donary  society ;  bnt  I  was 
sre  this  day  to  join  in  its 
I  must  confess  that  I  feel 
by  the  invitation,  just  bo- 
addressed  it  to  me  take  me 
md  I  hope  that  whatever 
rinll  always  hold  in  the 
a  that  designation  which 

Him  of  whom  t)io  whole 

and  on  earth  are  named, 
B  Christian  people  who  are 

I  have  always  admired  the 
which  was  made  before  the 
the  primitive  martyrs  in 
ae^**  CkriiHmnuM  gwrn^'— 
m.      They  gloried  in   the 

not  ashamed  to  confess 
t  was  their  Master ;  and,  if 
practical  proof  of  the  sin- 
hristian  profession,  let  us 
ir  Lord  said  to  his  follow- 
il  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
s  love  one  another."  There- 
I  conceive  that  I  owe  no 

one  in  the  country  for 
I  Christian  brother  among 
■  to-day.  I  daresay  I  shall 
hoat  it  in  some  quaiters.  I 
IMToiiable  thttt  some  of  the 
10  a  term  by  which  an  old 
1  kaa  happily  deaigoated  the 


foUawm  of 

thoM  ■an  whose  ciaMltoMMM)p  to 
OBoogh  to  carry  theaa- to  Iha  Mgleid  poM 
af  Riotar  CathodraT,  or  even  to  Iha  fuj 
ptaaadb  of  St.  Pelar'iv  at  Rmna^  iM  mm 
ma  » low  churchman,  and  aay  that  I  an  a 
traitor  to  my  owa  covsmanion,  and  faata 
heea  to  Esater^hall  to  help  to  pull  dow»  Ae 
elwroh  to  wINch  I  hefong.    My  lAvd,  F  an 
not  careful  to  answer  such  own  in  any  of 
these  matters.    AH  I  shall  aay  is  thia,  that 
to  my  judgment  low  cbordimanship  does  aat 
aonaist   in    the  co-operation  of  ChnatlaB 
Brethren  of  diifereBt  denoniinattons  aa  a 
Christian  work,  bnt  in  looaening  by  saspiciaa 
and  by  unkind  feding,  the  bonda  whMi 
onght   to    bind  tXL    members  of   Chrialfil 
Ihmily  together.      And    I    do   not    tUaik 
I  am  a  traitor  to  my  omi-  eommunton  h^ 
caase  I  am  cosse  hera  to  assiat  in  huildtog 
np  the  church  of  the  Badeemer  in  India. 
Tliese  nsrrow  prcjudieea  are,  Iftiank  God,  that 
dying  away.    I  believe  that  the  sentiBMnt, 
**  Unity  without  umfbrmity,"  it  being  gei» 
ndly  adopted  among  the  Christian  pnbito; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  af 
those  with  whom  I  am  aasodated  ia  tha 
Established  Church  are  prepared,  and  wtt 
be  most  happy,  to  co-operato  to  imion  wiMi 
all  genuine  and  warm-hearted  ChristiaBe  to 
eontending,  on  the  common  ground  of  BiMa 
truth,  for  the  interests  of  rsHgioB  thranghovl 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world.    Let 
na  remember  that  we  are  not  foing  to  oov- 
quer  India  spiritually,  ibr  any  privato  ar 
party  interesU,  but  for  the  sako  of  the  great 
Ihmily  of  fallen  man  ;  let  us  remember  that 
we  are  not  going  to  conquer  India  for  this  or 
that  church,  but  aimply  tor  Jesus  Chriat^ 
who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church  universal, 
and  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  He  shall  hava 
''the  heathen  for  bia  inheritance,  and  tha 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  po»> 
session."    Oh,  if  we  carry  out  this  grand 
idea ;  if  we  keep  this  object  steadily  and 
oonstontly  before    ua^  that  we.    Christian 
people,  are  to  unite  as  a  body  to  enthrone 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  are  to  strive 
to  set  up  a  universal  empare  for  Him ;  and 
that,  when  that  shall  have  been  done,  we 
are  to  surround  Ilis  throne  with  our  praisea 
and  acclamations,    seeing  nothing  in  tha 
midst  of  the  ransomed  host  but  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain— if  such,  I  say,  be  our  ohjcrt 
and  our  feeling:,    then  vre    shall    all    act 
pleasantly  together,  and  we  shall  wish  each 
other  '•  God  speed,*'  to  whatever  part  of  tlw 
missionary  Held  we  may  severally  be  an^ 
gaged.    Tou  are  taking  ap^  my  iHendv,  a 
great  work  in  India,  aad  yon  have^  to  fa^ 
a  great  work  to  do  there,     t  have  been 
thinking  a  good  deal  aboaC  hnlia,  ifcoatH* 
toendiig  popwlathw,  abaalhatenaof  mWom 
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and  hundreds  of  millions  of  heathens.  I 
have  been  reflecting  that  all  these  are  ship* 
wiedLed  sonls,  and  are  going  down  to  the 
deep ;  and  if  I  cannot  altogether  approTO  of 
the  particular  machinery  which  yon  may 
nse  in  seeking  to  rescue  them,  is  that,  I  ask, 
any  reason  I  should  try  to  hold  badL  your 
arms?  or  why  I  should  not  give  yon  an 
^couraging  dieer  when  I  see  you  eudea* 
Tonring  to  rescue  the  perishing  heathen  ?  I 
may  be  one  of  those  who  are  manning  another 
life-boat;  but  is  that  to  prevent  me  from 
giving  you  a  cheer  as  you  are  striving  to 
make  your  way  through  the  breakers  and 
to  save  poor  souls  from  the  billows  of 
destruction  ?  My  Lord,  having  come 
here  to«day,  I  could  not  help  express* 
ing  the  sentiments  of  what,  I  trust,  is  a 
warm  and  a  Christian  heart.  Let  me  now 
say  a  few  words  respecting  our  present 
position  in  India^  and  the  duty  wUch  de* 
volves  upon  us  at  this  particular  period. 
Though  I  am  a  Church  of  Eng^d  man, 
and  do  not  object  to  State  patronage,  and 
church  endowments,  like  some  of  my  breth* 
ren  on  this  platform,  yet  I  heartily  coincide 
in  the  declaration  of  the  resolution  that  we 
want  no  State  patronage  or  State  favour, 
and  more  especially  no  compulsion  of  the 
natives  of  India  to  adopt  Christianity. 
Let  us  have  voluntary  efforts,  an  open 
field  and  fair  play  in  India,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  shall  go  on  prosperously, 
and  the  blessing  of  God  will  crown  our 
labours.  To  think,  my  Lord,  that  we 
have  had  India  for  upwards  of  a  hun* 
dred  years,  and  that  in  that  time  we  have 
never  so  much  as  acknowledged  Christianity, 
but  have  done  everything  we  could  to  make 
the  natives  suppose  that  our  rulers  ignored, 
or  did  not  care  about  Christianity.  To  think 
that  not  only  have  we  done  nothing  to  sup* 
port  Christianity,  but  have  actually  degraded 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives ;  and  that,  whUe 
we  have  been  degrading  Christianity,  we 
have  been  paying  respect  to  the  most  de- 
basing and  obscene  rites  of  heathenism, 
insulting  God,  whom  we  profess  to  serve,  by 
purchasing  idols  for  heathen  temples  while 
we  were  neglecting  to  proclaim  His  own 
truth  !  This  is  such  a  sin  and  a  shame  that 
I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  astonish- 
ment— shall  I  say  my  holy  indignation? 
a  sin  which  the  very  heathen  would  have 
shrunk  from  perpetrating  in  their  own  re- 
ligion !  We  must  speak  out  on  this  subject. 
England's  voice  has  been  heard  in  the  senate 
befDre,  and  it  must  be  heard  again.  We  do 
not  care  much  what  form  of  government 
shall  be  esUbUshed  in  India ;  but  we  say 
that,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  maintain,  in  some  way 
or  other,  a  distinct  Christian  policy ;  a  policy 


that  will  not  ezdnde  the  BBile 
Government  schools,  a  pdiey  thsk 
full  and  enture  liberty  to  all  Ckri 
sionaries  and  all  Christian  deasiii 
preach  Christ's  Gospel.  Let  this  b 
to  us,  and  we  shall  be  satisfed.  I 
ful  to  know,  my  friends,  that  the 
England  and  your  Society  sendlo 
most  part  the  same  kind  of  ma 
one  great  thing  thai  we  mast 
about :  we  must  take  care  that  tb 
go  forth  are  men  of  the  right 
are  suited  for  missionary  l^MW 
knovm  and  loved  this  Society  for  i 
indeed,  ever  since  I  waa  a  boy;  i 
think  who  have  been  your  misskM 
what  they  have  done— when  ! 
Milne,  and  of  Morrison,  and  o4 
and,  last,  thongh  not  least,  of  1 
stone,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  CI 
over  the  world  owe  a  deep  debt  < 
to  this  institution.  I  was  about 
I  made  this  allusion  to  the  psi 
must  take  heed  aa  to  the  eharadi 
of  our  missionary  agents.  We 
care  that  they  go  forUi  to  spresd 
with  a  determination  to  know  not! 
the  heathen  **  save  Jesns  Christ 
crucified."  We  must  take  csre  t 
no  modification  of  the  Gospel; 
ation  of  it ;  no  keeping  bisk  of 
no  alteration  of  '*  the  fsith  one 
to  the  saints ;"  no  mystification 
of  salvation,  no  cold,  philosophies] 
alistic  setting  forth  of  *'  the  trati 
Jesus ;"  no  presenting  of  the  Uesi 
of  our  Lord's  atonement  in  sod 
fine  words  and  philosophical  real 
it  can  hardly  be  recognised  as  of  t 
of  the  Gospel  at  aU.  Oh  no ; 
nothing  of  that  kind.  Let  at 
theme  the  matter,  the  ijnittimM  t 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chr 
be  the  theme,  the  matter  of  aU  o 
aries ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  t 
labourers  in  heathen  lands,  wb 
belong  to  your  Society,  or  wh 
belong  to  that  with  whidi  I  an 
ticularly  connected,  I  shall  he 
tbem  **  God  speed."  One  wordia 
I  hope  you  will  all  exert  you 
friends,  to  the  utmost,  and  will 
advice  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  thst 
take  an  enlarged  view  of  things, 
very  judicious  to  endeavour  to  a? 
into  debt,  but  I  think  that  in  sol 
as  this  you  should  draw  a  good  de 
remembering  that  it  is  a  laige  bs 
has  large  promises  attached  to  it 
now  impress  upon  your  minds  wl 
often  endeavoured  to  impiesa  npo 
that  the  more  we  trust  God  the 
will  give  us  2  and  if  yon  only  ess 
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uittuui  public  what  joa  wtnt, 

BOit  bate,  depend  upon  it 
•e  Bumben  to  tMiit  you,  and 
dfor  your  Christian  laboun 
f  the  worid. 
\  EaaoLxr,  in  support  of  the 

:  Before  the  resolution  is  put, 
1  to  adfert  to  one  point  which 
sady  alluded  to,  and  which 
ui  considerable  importance,— 
ia  our  printed  statements  of 
eference  to  this  subject,  it  is 
e  that  unity  should  be  main- 
t,  in  coming  before  the  public, 

far  as  possible,  present  the 
'  Christian  interest  with  regard 
r  Lordship  is,  I  beliete,  about 
he  House  of  Lords  a  petition 
^lical  Alliance,  which  appears 
rell  adapted  to  promote  this 
t)eg  to  solicit  the  attention  of 

public  to  that  petition,  u 
»st  of  the  points  which  have 
;  here  to-day.  One  or  two 
1,  in  reference  to  the  resolution 
ting.  The  first  point  referred 
olutiou, — and,  indeed,  it  has 
e  foremost  topic  of  this  meet* 
;hority  of  the  State  in  religion, 
eart  very  often  to  be  compelled 
ch  from  many  of  my  brethren 
subject ;  but  as  regards  India 
scates  of  the  same  principle ; 
his  case,  led  irresistibly  to  the 
.t,  whatever  may  be  the  effect 
)rity  or  State  endowments  in 
dia  anything  of  that  kind  could 
se  than  damaging  to  the  cause 
ut.  We  haye  only  to  reflect 
:es  of  the  heathen  as  evinced 
;  we  have  only  to  remember 
ed  cartridges  created  the  idea 
aggression  on  the  religion  of  * 
t  see  that  the  deepest  injury 
icted  on  our  religion  by  the 
GoTcmment  authority  or  sup- 
igain,  the  resolution  refers  to 
nt  sanction  of  idolatry.  Some 
s  in  relation  to  that  subject  are 
jnphlet  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
.  One  of  his  statements  is,  that 
'emment  has  lately  launched  a 
le  name  of  Deea — ^thus  paying 
eathen  deity.    Another  state- 

at  Patna  and  at  Dacca  the 
ppointed  officers  called^  Cazis, 
their  other  duties,  have  to  take 
sligious  obserrances  of  certain 
noua  to  those  cities.  These 
abttshed  in  the  year  1793 ;  and 
man,  Mr.  Robertson,  who  was 
i  year  at  Bareilly,  before  his 
ilM,  Wit  very  moch  oppressed 


in  his  conscience  becaote  he  had,  in  Us 
oiBdal  position,  appointed  soose  of  theae 
officers.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  Uia 
GoTcmment  refused  to  hate  anything  wfauit- 
erer  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  offieen 
who  are  brou^^t  in  contact  with  heathen 
observances.  The  resolution  refers  to  rdi- 
gions  liberty.  I  will  not  go  over  that  groond 
again ;  but  I  must  say  t£it  we  do  not  want 
supremaey  but  liberty,  and  if  ever  there  ooidd 
be  a  time  when  ChrisUans  ought  to  demand 
religious  liberty,  the  present  is  such  a  time. 
We  onght  to  demand  it  for  the  sake  of  ImKa 
itself,  and  we  ought  to  demand  it  on  aeoonat 
of  other  countries  too.  No  nation  in  the 
worid  is  so  much  looked  up  to  for  the  pro- 
tection of  religious  liberty  as  England ;  wad 
with  what  consistency  can  we  daim  religions 
Uberty  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  Eniopean 
countries  if  we  do  not  insist  upon  its  being 
extended  to  our  co-relig^nists  in  India? 
My  attention  has  recently  been  very  moch 
directed  to  the  case  of  a  gentleman  be- 
longing to  the  Turkish  EmlMssy,  who  hu 
within  the  last  fow  weeks  been  converted 
from  Mohammedanism  to  Christianity.  He 
has  lived  in  England  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  has  been  entrusted  by  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  with  the  survey  of 
scientific  objects ;  he  has  become  a  Christian, 
and  has  married  a  Christian  lady,  and  but  for 
the  interference  of  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcUffs 
and  myself,  he  would  be  at  this  moment  in 
the  position  of  a  man  who  has  been  dismissed 
from  his  post.  The  matter  is  now  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  Turkish  government. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  of  education,  in  the 
receipt  of  a  salary  of  £400  a-year,  threatened 
with  dismissal  simply  because  he  has  embraced 
Christianity ;  and  with  what  face,  I  ask,  can 
we  remonstrate  in  such  cases  if  we  do  not 
stand  up  boldly  for  religious  liberty  in  India  ? 
Sir  John  Lawrence's  memorandum,  which 
has  been  already  referred  to,  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  unprecedented ;  it 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  under 
which  native  Christians  have  been  excluded 
from  civil  and  military  employments ;  and  I 
hope  and  trust  the  example  set  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence  will  be  followed  throughout  India. 
The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried* 
G.  H.  Davis,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society,  said:  The  resolution 
which  I  have  to  move  is — 

'-  •<  ThAt.  la  oontempUting  an  eztaasion  of  Chris- 
tian Miasioni  in  India,  tbe  Dirtctort  oherith  an 
entfar*  and  prftTarfbl  raHaaM  <m  the  Diviaa 
B«aMm«r,  tha  Qreat  Head  of  tha  ChoNh,  to 
lanotion  and  proapar  thair  hombla  andaaToms  for 
tha  adrancament  of  His  kingdom  by  diaposiBC  ^ 
haarta  of  Hia  people  libarally  to  oontnbnte  tha 
fkae-will  offarinia  ragnirad  tm  tha  eataiuilsa  by 
xaiiuif  op  wall-qaafifiad  avaafaUata.  wUUag  to 
coaaacnta  thamaalvas  to  tUa  gMat  8«r?iaa--ay 
gaidlBff  than  to  thdr  appRVtiala  Mda  of  kboar 


UimWKAMY  MiAAUME 


by  Hm  m$9mm\n^  •£ 
fbeir  'wioBt  obrts 


•f  H»  H(4j  Spiritp  to 

toeoenftU  in  tlw 

Md  Hill  mtiiliTmliinwt 


I  Amid  hmeUiimaetk  nore  pkaiuxt,  ny 
I^BEi»  im  MOfinf  tins  retolntaoii,  if  inatead  4f 
twiptj-  nnanoiuuna  th«  Dfarecton  of  the 
loiiflty  bftd  detarmiiMd  to  ask  for  20a  Bat 
*''""tf'  thflj  havt  aaked  fiur  only  twentj — 
^'•itMMft  twentir/'— loi  U  be  lememberad 
IM  tUs  demiUML  ia  but  fior  two  years,  aod  I 
tait  that,  as  tike  years  revolve,  we  shall 
have  another  deeade*  aod  another,  and  ano- 
Hhm^  Hstil,  instead  o€  having  mcrelf  twenty, 
we  siuU  have  fully  200  additional  mis- 
sionanes,  all  labouring  in  the  field  of  India. 
As  the  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Bodety,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  the  oommittee  of  that  Society  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  this  movement,  and  in  aU 
simyar  movements.  It  is  our  privilege  to  be 
bnengbt  into  correspondence  with  many  of 
the  BMMt  devoted  and  able  men  who  are 
eagagfBd  in  the  various  mission  fields,  and 
certainly  of  all  those  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  India,  those 
who  belong  to  this  Society  stand  second 
to  none.  The  names  of  Lacroiz,  and 
Fkitecson,  and  Mullens,  and  Kennedy,  and 
others  are  all  as  familiar  in  Paternoster- 
row  as  they  are  in  Blomfield-street ;  and  it 
most  be  so,  because  these  are  they  who 
kanslate  rdigious  tracts  and  religions  books, 
and  afterwards  distribute  them.  I  trust, 
then,  that  we  shall  have,  in  connActian  with 
all  our  minionary  societies,  a  oiuch  larger 
number  of  earnest  and  devoted  men  engaged 
in  the  advancement  of  religion  in  India. 
This,  my  Lord,  will  be  the  best  revenge  to 
take  for  all  the  calamities  that  have  been 
■oflbrad  by  our  countrymen  and  their  fami- 
lies. When  we  first  heard  of  those  calami- 
ties^ our  prayers  rose  up  on  high  to  Him 
who  has  said,  '*  Vengeance  is  mine,"  that 
Ho  asight  take  the  wock  of  retribution  into 
His  own  hands;  and  we  looked  to  the 
■Mgpstmte  whom  He  has  appointed  as  his 
Imr  the  oecution  of  some  of  His 

upon  earth.    But,  when  we  had 

a  little,  and  turned  our  eyes  from 
to  Him  thiat  died  upon  the  cross,  we 

forth  another  prayer,  and  it  was, 
"  Fkther,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do ;"  and  now,  when  you  mo- 
ten  are  sendittg  yonr  sons,  and  yon  sis- 
tan  are  sending  yonr  brothers,  and  others 
■noog  no  am  sending  ^eir  dearest  friends  to 
fafis,  wffl  not  the  natives  at  kst  believo 
Chriitianity  is^  what  U  has  been  repce- 
tlKas,  m  roligisn  of  Hw  doopest 

ao  te  wwn  to  Che  erase?     Uf 
9L  h«  bnem  told,  that  If  yoo  an  to 


keep  India,  yon  moift 
India.  Ton  any  snbdno  the  i 
India,  you  may  prove  to  the  Be 
hia^ews  of  goograptqr  and  mIi 
false,  and  yet  yon  may  only  hate 
ting  additional  power  in  the  ham 
who  will  one  day  dbo  apioBtyoi 
yon,  if  they  can,  firoai  the  k 
Sahib's  intellect  vraa  snhdoed,  bi 
was  untonclied.  And  thereCon 
yon  want  to  keep  India  for  B 
stead  of  seeking  to  anbdns  th 
seek  to  subdue  the  heart.  Thai 
may  do  ita  part  in  rsfard  to  the  i 
may  stimulate  the  odtivation  of 
may  show  that  it  ia  in  eamesi^  is 
vouiB  to  promote  the  pmepa 
people,  by  opening  np  reeds,  by 
natives  the  means  of  aoqnriag 
by  enabling  them  tn  posaess  it  so 
they  have  acquired  it.  Bottfais 
tively  little.  The  Christian  Q 
can  reach  the  hearts  of  the  nati' 
is  a  deep  connection  between 
church  and  a  spiritual  work  whi 
can  diMolve ;  and  if  we  had  h 
those  noble  Indiana  whose  hearti 
with  noble  Christian  missionariei 
not  ftar,  however  the  Mohamm 
resent  or  however  the  Hindoo  mi 
Let  OS,  then,  by  these  efforts,  ei 
subdue  the  heart.  What  is  it  ti 
tian  Church,  aa  such,  that  India 
long  to  EngUmd,  etcept  as  it 
an  opportunity  of  discharging 
commission  from  her  Lord? 
millions  of  India  aro  passing 
a  few  years  not  one  of  than  wit 
burning  soil ;  and  we  are  all  p 
with  thtuL  We  must  stand  will 
fore  the  her  of  Christ ;  and  hoi 
answer  it  to  our  Lord  theo^  if, 
•  precious  deposit  of  Uia  Gospel, ' 
do  sll  that  in  us  lay  to  canso  otli 
take  of  its  glorious  beneits? 
sake  of  those  who  are  hwryiag  ii 
under  the  fearful  opprossion  of  t 
system,  let  the  Christian  Chnrd 
ti^  advantage  of  the  oppsft 
presented  to  it  This  is  a 
sacrifice.  I  have  been  snip 
grieved  to  hear  from  onr  bnlh 
Church  yiasioaarj  Socistf»thfll 
are  not  equal  to  whas  they  might  1 
pated  from  the  eicitod  atnte  of  tl 
particahnly  rnniiitrlar  tte  hi 
whidi  thoy  haoo  to  dapion.  On 
hand^  I  am  gini  that  the  frim 
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fid  to  do  whtn  it  comes  led- 
f^RiB  tht  lesptnaibUUies  which 
ft  ft.  The  time  is  come  for 
NBB  ki  US  BMke  sacrifices,  tnd 
B  to  act  in  accordance  with 
Boble  words  we  so  £re- 


SmmmiU, 
•o  divine, 
my  fiAr,  mj  ail." 

IMX  Cbmvxdy  said :  My  Lord, 
mgi,  at  thia  late  hour,  to  ad- 
tting  at  any  length  upon  the 
eh  liiave  the  honour  to  second, 
observe  that  the  5000/.  jost 
i  reopired  £sr  the  mere  outfit 
Be  of  twenty  new  Missionaries 
sustain  them  permanently  in 
ibour  will  require  6000/.  a-year 
[  tmat  thai  the  constituency  of 
II  quite  understand  this  matter. 
of  the  resolution  which  lias 
1  is,  that  the  faith  and  con- 
Directors  is  in  the  Red^mer 
king  above  goTemmenU,  look- 
iarthly  agencies,  the  Directors 
f  feel  that  there  is  no  one  on 
1  place  their  trust  for  the  gold 
qualified  agents,  and  for  final 
iriat  himself.  And  if  the  world 
our  confidence  in  reference  to 
Doversiou  of  India,  and  ask  us 
:pect  that  the  Hindoo  will  for- 
i^herisbed  customs  and  his  330 
ds,  and  arise  out  of  the  slough 
d  pollutions,  we  are  prepared 
ver.  It  is  written,  *'  As  I  live, 
,  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled 
."  Such  is  tiie  confidence  with 
uionaries  of  this  Society,  and 
lies,  have  gone  forth  to  their 
of  labour;  such  is  the  con- 
has  sustained  them  in  those 
or.  And  that  confidence  has 
placed.  By  faith  our  South 
les  toiled  and  prayed  for  four- 
fore  th«y  saw  a  single  instance 
and  now  some  forty  islands  of 
B  cast  away  their  idols  to  the 
lebats.  By  faith  WiUicms  built 
;a  of  Peace,"  and  penetrated 
teas,  and  diaoofered  unkaown 
mpin,  and  taqght  the  peoj^e 
ds  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
1  he  at  last  enooontcred  the 
STage,  and  by  this  mysterious 
into  glory.  By  faith' Vander- 
the  walks  of  cvriUsod  life,  and 
men  of  genius  and  learning, 
home  among  tha  actives  of 
It  he  mighi  ttU  them  of  Ae 
I  of  God.    J^  failk  Micrisoa 


immuwwl  and  hid  himactf  iaia  ataNatfrison 
life  in  Cantour  tint  he  mighi  Iomui  the 
Chinese  langaaga  and  tranalato  into  itomyalic 
forms  that  book  whieh  teils  man  «f  **  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.''  Unm  wiald  foil 
me  wen  I  to  attempt  to  tcU  yon  of  our  maof 
brethren  and  friends  who  h»re  left  their  Ba^ 
glish  hooaes,  and  hav*  fired  and  died  on  the 
spiritoal  battle-fields  of  India,,  and  who  haie 
leered  around  the  standard  of  the  Craas 
not  a  fow  regenerate  and  loyal  sul^ects  of 
the  Bedeemer— the  first-firoita  of  ImUa  unto 
Christ.  And  now  let  the  British  chnrchea 
arise  in  the  might  of  fisith  to  take  pftwftaiinr 
of  India  for  Christ ;  and,  ere  many  genera- 
tions have  passed  away,  Brahma^  and  Bndh, 
and  Mohammed  shall  ha? e  foUoi  from  their 
usurped  thrones  like  Dagon  of  oJd,and  India 
have  become  the  Christendom  of  the  Bast. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carriecL 

John  Finch,  Esq.,  said:  I  rise  to  asove 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  noble  Chairman. 
We  have  oAen  before  had  reason,  as  &  sodety, 
to  thank  his  Lordship  for  hia  aaaiatance; 
and  we  are  now  indebted  to  him  for  an  ad- 
ditional act  of  kindness  in  his  presiding  over 
the  meeting  this  day.  May  hie  lifo  be  long 
spared,  and  may  he  be  enabled  long  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  men,  and  the  glory  of  God  1 

Joseph  East,  Esq.,  said :  I  foel  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  His 
Lordship's  conduct  in  relation  to  thia  Society, 
as  well  as  others,  may  well  hate  created  in 
our  minds  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  and  love 
to  him,  and  I  am  sure,  therefore^  that  this 
resolution  of  thanks  will  not  be  regarded  aa 
a  mere  matter  of  form. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tidman  :  Allow  me  to  add, 
my  friends,  my  acknowledgment  of  the  very 
kind  manner  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
always  meets  our  applications  to  him  for  his 
assistance.  We  are  doubly  indebted  to  him 
to-day,  inasmuch  as  he  appears  before  us  as  an 
invalid!  Indeed,  until  the  meeting  was  daae 
at  hand,  I  rather  anticipated  an  ezcnsp  for 
his  not  being  present,  rather  than  his  attoil 
presence  as  our  chairman,  on  aocenat  nf 
the  state  of  his  health ;  and,  thertfose,  we 
have  special  cause  to  be  thankful  to  kim. 

The  motion  having  been  canded  by  aflolir 
mation. 

The  Chairman  said :  Ladies  and  genOe- 
men,  the  claims  of  the  London  MisafoBaiy 
Society  upon  every  one  who  haa  the  IsmA  re- 
gard for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  hononr  and  dnry 
of  God,  are  so  powerful,  thai  wham  f  was 
asked  to  preside,  I  reaUy  did  not  foal  thgll 
shonld  be  at  liberty,  suppoaing  thai  Oadfaw 
me  time  and  strength,  .to  abstaia  fnm  eoce- 
pying  tiie  position  that  I  have  dpan^  and  I 
reoiive  vith  additional  gatiftu*  Ihn  viiB  «f 


«0 
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thanks  which  you  hare  been  pleased  to  pass, 
because,  iu  point  of  fact,  I  came  here  to  dis- 
chargt  a  solemn  duty,  as  well  as  to  engage 
in  a  very  agreeable  service.  I  wish,  before 
this  meeting  is  concluded,  to  give  a  .word 
of  caution  to  all  present  as  to  the  use 
which  they  may  make  of  particular  terms  in 
apeiddng  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
in  India.  Now  obserre,  my  friends,  that 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  are  watching  every  word  we  ut- 
ter, 'perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  misconstru- 
ing our  expressions  and  drawing  inferences 
from  them,  which,  if  they  are  not  logically 
eorrect,  serve  a  parliamentary,  and  I  may 
add,  a  social  purpose,  inasmuch  u  they 
tend  to  throw  discredit  on  our  opinions 
and  on  our  projected  course  of  action.  I 
consider  it  a  very  great  misfortune  that 
the  term  "neutrality''  should  have  been 
used,  as  it  has  been,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. Persons  have  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment shoald  be  called  upon  to  depart  from 
its  system  of  neutrality.  Now,  I  know,  and 
you  know,  perfectly  well  what  is  intended  ; 
but  our  opponents  have  taken  up  the  word 
*^  neutrality,"  and  said,  **  If  the  Government 
is  to  depart  from  its  neutrality,  it  must,  of 
course,  enter  upon  the  reverse  of  that,  name- 
ly, a  course  of  action,  and  that  course  of 
action  cannot  be  otherwise  than  aggressive 
as  regards  the  natives  of  Indis."  That  has 
never  been  our  intention  at  any  time.  Avoid, 
then,  I  say,  the  use  of  the  word  "  neutrality." 
If  I  am  asked,  "  What  shall  we  call  upon  the 
Government  to  do  ?"  I  reply,  "  Call  upon  the 
Government  to  do  nothing  at  all."  Let  your 
prayer  to  the  Government  be,  ''  Do  nothing 
at  all ;  keep  out  of  the  mess ;  your  strength 


is  m  standing  stilL**  Say  to  tlM 
ment,  my  friends,  **  We  want  yon  i 
thing ;  we  want  you  not  to  intcxfiBR 
arrangement  of  the  ettalea  conaed 
those  vile  temples;  we  wmt  yot 
interfere  with  the  odDection  of 
offerings  at  the  oonflQeaee  of  tin 
with  tibe  Ganges,  and  al  other  pit 
want  you  not  to  interfere  to  as  to  s 
give  your  sanction,  by  means  of  yooi 
to  the  rites  of  heathenism ;  in  short, 
you  not  to  do  anything  which  wi 
impediments  in  the  way  of  Christiaa 
the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  pr 
deavoar  to  prevent  natives  from  I 
Christian  converts  if  they  please; 
there  be  a  fair  field,  fair  competitloi 
and  we  feel  assured  that,  in  that  cu 
tianity^will  carry  it  oat  and  oat, 
the  slightest  countenance,  or  sap 
assistance,  from  the  GovcmmcBt. 
then,  when  we  come  to  that  gn 
tion  of  caste,  which  haa  been  so 
powerfully,  and  so  unanswerably  tr 
Sir  John  Lawrence  —  again  we 
Government  to  do  nothing  what 
ignore  caste  altogether,  and  to  aet  a 
not  exist.  Let  them  say  to  the 
**  Ton  may  observe  the  customs  of  c 
may  attach  the  utmoat  sanctity  to  c 
you  must  keep  the  thing  to  yoarMi 
cannot  recognise  caate;  we  donoi 
interfere  with  your  caste,  but  if  ye 
to  come  and  serve  us,  yoa  most  ssi 
our  own  conditions.''  Avoid,  f 
friends,  the  use  of  the  phrase,  '^ 
Government  to  do  ?'*  Maintain  whe 
go  that  the  Grovemment  ahoold  do  i 
The  meeting  then  sepmnted. 
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OEDINATIONS. 

pr.  William  Moody  Blake  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  a  Chrittian 
IflOMoy  in  India,  the  land  of  his  hirth,  at  the  Congregational  Chapel, 
hpB,  Lttneashire,  on  Tuesday,  26th  January.  The  Bev.  Francis  Skinner,  of 
pborn,  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed ;  the  Eer.  J.  W.  Yule,  late  Mission* 
tm  Cflleatta,  described  the  field  of  labour ;  the  Eer.  B.  P.  Clarke*  the 
ef  the  chapel,  put  the  usual  questions ;  the  Bev.  A.  Fraser,  of  Blackburn^. 
tike  ordination  prayer ;  and  the  Bey.  J.  Jukes,  minister  of  Bunyan  Chapel, 
deliyered  the  charge,  which  was  founded  on  1  Cor.  xr.  58.  The  Bers. 
Cameron,  Seullard,  Berry  and  Matthews,  also  took  part  in  the  sexrioe. 
i  WHMuxk  Jones,  late  student  at  Bedford,  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  a- 
Miasionary  in  India,  at  the  Congregational  Chapel,  Sirhowy,  Mon- 
^  on  We^esday,  10th  February.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  sermons 
by  the  Be  vs.  John  Davies,  of  Aberamau,  and  H.  Oliver,  B.A.,  of 
On  the  following  day,  the  morning  service  commenced  with 
ike  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  after  which  the  Bev.  G.  Gogerly  described 
of  labour ;  the  Bev.  N.  Stephens,  of  Sirhowy,  asked  the  usual  questions/ 
the  ordination  prayer,  and  the  Bov.  T.  Bees,  of  Beaufort,  delivered 
founded  on  Jer.  i.  4 — 10.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
day,  services  were  conducted  by  the  Bevs.  Messrs.  Pavies,  of  Bhumney, 
is,  of  Beynbawr,  Stephens,  of  Glantaf,  Hughes  and  Boberts,  of  Dowlais. 
iona  were  made  at  the  dose  of  each  service,  in  aid  of  the  Missionary* 


:  FBEE  PASSAGES  FOE  MISSIONAEIES. 

b^ral  occasions  the  Society  has  been  saved  the  great  expense 
y  incurred  in  forwarding  Missionaries  to  their  destinations 
^d,  by  the  Christian  liberality  of  ship-owners  in  granting  them  free 
l^ges.  As  two  such  instances  have  recently  occurred,  the  Directors 
l|  it  a  suitable  opportunity  to  acknowledge,  through  the  present 
lain,  their  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation,  with  the  expression  of  their 
fr  that  other  ship-owners,  interested  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  may  be 
Iced  to  render  the  like  valuable  service. 

b%  »  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  held 
felonday  the  8th  of  February,  1858,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 

That  the  very  cordial  thanks  of  the  Directors  be  presented  to  Messrs.  G. 
Smith  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  the  owners,  and  captain  Stobo,  the 
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commander  of  the  "  City  of  Pelnn/'  in  their  kii^dness  in  fca 
free  paaBUge  to  Calcutta,  for  the  Eer.  W.  M.  Blake,  Kiaw 

the  Society. 

Tfaiit  the  very  cordial  thaidn  of  the  DireotoiB  be  conveyed  to  J.  1L 
Esq.,  for  his  kindness  in  granting  to  Mr.  Trenton  aiciea  pai 
Dcmerara,  in  his  ship  ''  Chinsnw." 


AEEIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mm.  Kennedy  and  family,  from  Benares,  India,  Januarv  Wth. 
Th,  Xockhart,  from  Shanghae,  China,  January  29th. 


TO  THE  AUXIUART  SOCIETIBS  IN  LOJiDOV  AKP  TUB  COClilX 

Xms  OfBboni  and  Committeei  of  Anxiliaty.Miaaiwfiayy  S^isfciaa,  ia  Xo»d 
iii  TnoBi^tSse  respectfulLy  re^p&ested  to  pi^  in  their  Hnofwiia  ftt  Ihe  J 
HoBM,  tm  or  before  Wednesday  the  SlatinBtant,  the  day  af^Otttod  hi 
the  jifloounts.  The  Liate  of  Contributbas  should  be  iorw«r(kd  on  cr 
that  diyr,  in  order  that  th^  may  be  insected  in  the  Socieliy'a 

The  Offioars  of  the  Auxiliary  Societies  thnrnghont  tiie  eooBtryi 
iwqniatod  io  transmit  their  Contributions  to  Ihe  Bit.  EsBirnEia  IPlRniv, 
they  mai^  he  jreoeiTed  on  or  befiore  Wednesday,  tiie  Slat  insitant ;  togeth 
craaeet  Idtte  of  Subsoribers  of  Ten  Shillings  and  upwards,  diphik 
orfHutffed  for  insertion  in  the  Annual  Bepoort ;  also  dUHnet  atatennoti 
aimu  ooBeoted  from  Congregations,  from  Branch  AasociationB,  and  by  I 
tknis  sent  from  London. 

ANNIVERSARY   SERVICES    IM   MAY,   mm. 

TtaB  I>neetorB  aregratified  in  announcing  to  the  Friends  ud  Hemben 
Society,  that  they  hava  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  c 
Anniyersary : — 

MONDAY  EVENING,  Mat  lOfli. 

Weigh  Hottse  Chafxl. 

ON  TO  THE  Yoxnro,  by  the  Ber.  B  W.  DALE,  M.A.,  ofBizBiiifl 

lb  commence  at  Setfen  o'clock. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  ILrr  Il«i. 
Welwh  Chapbl,  !Pettsb  loon, 
m  ihe  Welsh  Language,  by  ihe  Bev.  THCNHAS  70SM 

Moriston,  Glamorganahire. 

WEDNESDAY,  l£ur  ISA. 

IIOBNING.— amuar  Gbsob. 

^ammm  by  th«  Ber.  S290CH  ICSLLOB,  MJIl.,  <^Hifflkx. 


FOB  MAKCB,    1868. 

BTXNUW.— TuuvAou. 
anmoa  Ij  tha  lUm.  W.  U.  VUNSHOS,  vtLe^. 

TSUBSDAY,  MiT  18th. 
KOBNm'O.— Akkval  Msbtimo— £zKras  Hall. 
OuiBiuK.— FBANE  CBOSSLSY,  Bt«.,  H.P. 

ITSNIKO.— JimsiLB  MisaioNABT  Msmxo — Fibsfukt  Ckipxl. 
Chumu>.— Bw.  JAHES  PAS80IT8,  of  Tcrk. 


FBIDAT  EVENING,  Mat  14th. 

I  Loid'b  SrpTaB  irill  be  •dminislcred  At  the  ubiuI  Hbcm  of  Wor  Aip  ia 

snd  VTOoiid  licmdoii. 

LOBD'S  DAY.  ICat  16th. 
PnWfl  will  be  pMuhad  on  behalf  of  Cho  Society,  at  Tuious  pUcM  «f 
Wanbip  ia  London  Mxd  Hi  Tiauutf. 


r  TEAK'S  SlCKAlflNTAL  OFFEKINQ  TO  THE  WIDOWS'  FUSD. 
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EXTENSION  or  THE  SOCIETTS  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA 

The  Directors  have  been  mucli  gratified  and  encouraged  to  find  tlia 
claims  of  India  at  thia  momentous  crisis  hare  awakened  so  powerf 
interest  and  sympathy  among  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  So 
and  that  the  special  appeal  for  contributions  in  aid  of  the  funds  req 
for  the  eflfectual  re-inforcement  and  extension  of  the  Society's  Missit 
that  country  have  already  been  responded  to  with  so  much  kindnes 
cordiality. 

In  ottering  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  esteemed  fi 
who  have  been  foremost  in  testifying  their  interest  in  this  impc 
movement  by  their  generous  donations  on  ita  bekalfi  the  Directors 
respectfully  urge  the  numerous  friends  and  eoliliituenta  of  the  Societ 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  contributbig  to  the  fund  to  affor< 
best  countenance  and  support  in  aid  of  the  olsjeci. 

CONTRIBUTtOVS  IN  AID  OF  THE  FUND  fOK  THft  ABOVE  PI  RPO! 


London  and  its  Vicinity, 

E.  C 500 

Union  Cbtpiti  Itlin^n:  Rev. 

H.  Allon  iad  triMids  . 
Miss  PstertM 
LadyShtW      « 
P.  CarsUifif  Isq*     . 
J.  Cranef  JIm*        .  t 

C.  CurliMi  Siqi       .  4 

J.  Sist«  fa^i  «  « 

Sir  C.  B<  Ssrdl«f ,  fitrt.  . 
Joshua  ftoldi  Eiq.    . 
J.  W.  0titNtfl|  M|.,  l.tLM. 

Mrs;  liXnpmff  • 

J.  Morlsf  I  Mtq*  * 

5.  Mortof ,  Im.  < 
C.  £.  MMbtf  Xtq.  4 
H.  Rattf  fiili  «  . 
W.  Bhtipi  ■•)•  • 
Eatebius  illriiB»  8m|.  « 
J.  K.  Wel«b.  iiq<  «  » 
G.  Brooks,  Bml  «  • 
J.  fifoomhallf  llli|«  .  « 
SirE.  N.  BttllM|Blri.|M.t*. 
Tnvers  Bnxloili  mf{t  % 
T.  M.  Coombfi  liq.  • 

6.  Hitchcock,  BM.  .  « 
W.  M.  NewtoDf  Kiq«  « 
Mist  Rutt        .        i  « 
Mr.  Jtbez  Legg       • 
E.  C.      .        .        «  , 
J.  Ctrter,  Esq.          «  . 
Mils  Cooper    .        •  . 
W.  Cnrling,  Esq.     . 
W.  Fkmich.  Esq.       .  < 
Chides  Roberts,  Esq.  • 
Rer.  H.  Townley     . 
Rev.  Dr.  Border 
Dr.  Conquest  . 
Mrs.  Emerson 
R.  L.  Feonings,  Esq. 
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Hon.  A.  Kinoaird,  ll.P. 

T.  E.  Purson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Smart,  £aq. 

John  Yiney,  Esq.     . 

W.  H.  Wharton,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Shaftesburr  . 

IjITss  Burton,  per  Ditto 

W.  Bullock,  Esq.      . 

Colossians  iii.  28 

J.  Curling,  Esq. 

Dovrager  Counteaa  of  Ducie 

D.  Ginger,  Esq. 

T.  Jacomb,  Esq. 

T.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  Profit 

S.  SaddingUm*  Esq. . 

Rev.  Dr.  Tidmaa 

Miss  Wontner 

F.  Percy,  Esq. 

P.  Carthew,  Esq.      . 

A  Friend,  by  If  iM  Cooper 

W.  Greig,  Baq. 

Palmer  House  Academy 

Mill  Itorks     . 
84  Thorowgood,  Esq. 
IncTMiad  Ammal  SobMriptions 
Collection  it  Exeter  Hall 

dfi^tm  WM9,Ut%.  Trowadak 

BrkMf  on  ueeauni. 
W.  D.  Wflla«  Esq,  • 
H.O.Wltlt,  Esq.     . 

C.  Boome,  Esq. 

D.  H.  Walsh,  Esq.  • 
C.  Godwin,  Esq. 
W.  H.  WiUs,  Esq.   . 

CMmff^rd, 
W.C.  Wells,  Esq.    . 
L  Perry,  Esq.  •        .        •       • 
J.  Dixon,  Esq.  .        . 
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Chellenham, 
o  the  Miuion  Cause  . 
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CALCUTTA. 

)wing  communication  from  our  honoured  Missionary  Brother,  the 
F.  Lacroixy  written  at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  will  serve  to  show 
operations  of  the  Mission,  although  seriously  checked  for  a  time 
calamitous  results  of  the  mutiny,  have  since  the  restoration  of 
nfidence  been  assiduously  resumed,  and  not  without  tokens  of 
:ement : — 


ast  year,"  observes  Mr.  Lacroix, 
I  a  trying  one  to  me  in  various 
In  November,  1856,  I  was  com* 
ing  to  long. continued  ill<health, 
y  Station  for  a  change  of  air,  and 
t  three  months  in  the  Upper 
During  that  period  I  visited 
ind  was  preaent  at  the  General 

Conference  which  was  held  in 
I  the  December  following.  Sub- 
I  proceeded  to  Mirzapore,  Alia- 
ttyghur,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  other 
>te,  where  1  derived  much  gratifi- 
I  witnessing  the  Missionary  opera- 
d  on  by  various  Societies  in  those 
I  also  either  became  acquainted, 

former  acquaintance  with  many 


zealous  and  devoted  labourers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard.  Several  of  these  dear  Brethren, 
whose  hospitality  I  enjoyed,  and  with  whom 
I  held  pleasing  Christian  intercourse,  are, 
alas !  no  more,  having,  with  their  families, 
been  cruelly  massacred  by  the  rebels.  The 
fruits  of  their  labours,  likewise,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  swept  away,  and  nothing 
remains  of  the  once  flourishing  Stations  they 
occupied  but  ruined  churches,  schools,  in- 
dustrial establishments,  and  dwelling-houses, 
whilst  the  survivors  of  their  native  flocks 
are  now  fugitives  and  scattered  over  the 
country.  These  events  truly  are  most 
mysterious ;  but  it  behoves  us  with  humble 
resignation  to  acknowledge,  even  in  these 
painful  dispensations,  the  never-erring  hand 
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of  God,  who  accomplishes  his  holy  purposes 
in  ways  to  us  inscrutable. 

"  Though  our  prospects  have  been  dark- 
ened by  the  events  of  the  last  six  months, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  so  for  some 
time  to  come,  still  I  am  not  at  all  despairing 
of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
country ;  and  I  have  a  firm  conTiction  that 
our  great  Lord,  to  whom  is  committed  all 
power  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  will,  in  his 
infinite  wisdom,  cause  good  to  come  out  of 
the  evil,  and  make  this  sad  rebellion  to  con- 
tribute to  the  speedier  advancement  of  his 
cause,  and  its  final  establishment  in  this 
benighted  land. 

"  On  my  return  to  Calcutta,  with  renewed 
Jiealth  and  strength,  I  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume my  preaching  labours  in  this  city,  and 
for  a  time  carried  them  on  with  an  encou- 
raging prospect  of  usefulness.  But  when 
I  was  indulging  the  pleasing  hope  that  this 
would  be  a  year  fraught  with  blessing,  the 
great  rebellion  broke  out.  Nevertheless, 
public  preaching  to  the  Heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedans was  continued  till  towards  the 
end  of  June,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  excited  state  of  the  population  rendered 
it  unadvisable  and  unsafe  to  prosecute  it  any 
longer.  My  Brethren  and  myself  therefore 
deemed  it  our  duty  temporarily  to  suspend 
operations  in  this  department,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  the  public  peace  being  dis- 
turbed by  cut  means,  and  the  safety  of  per- 
haps hundreds  of  oar  Snropean  and  Christian 
fellow-citizens  endangered.  Moreover,  the 
minds  of  the  people,  during  that  period  of 
pvblic  excitement,  were  ao  muettled  and 


preoccupied,  and  so  ill  fitted  for 
calm  refiection,  that  addressing  t 
such  unfavourable  circamstances 
been  of  little  or  no  use. 

**Qo  soon  as  the  Mohurmm 
native  gatherings,  daring  which  i 
were  apprehended,  had  passed 
Brethren  and  myself  considered ) 
delay  unnecessary,  and  we  at  os 
our  preaching  labours  in  all  i 
throughout  the  town.  And  I  i 
to  say  we  have  hitherto  been  p* 
proclaim  the  word  of  God  witho 
tion  or  the  exhibition  of  any  bos 
on  the  part  of  the  native  popoli 
congregations  are  as  numerous  ai 
as  they  were  before  the  outbrea 
difiference  being  that  there  are 
hammedans  among  them.  On  si 
sions  I  have  been  gratified  by  • 
hearers  accompanying  me  hom 
preaching,  from  whose  converse 
thered  that  they  had  felt  intcreati 
not  altogether  unimpressed  by 
had  heard.  At  the  same  time 
served  with  regret,  though  no( 
prise,  that  the  people,  generall 
have  not  yet  fully  recovered  froi 
settledness  of  mind;  and  I  find 
suspicious,  reserved,  and  less  re 
questions  to  the  preacher  than 
the  case  formerly.  Bat  I  1 
symptoms  will  alao  grmdoally  i 
make  room  for  that  confidea 
preacher's  motives  which  is  indis 


msure  success. 


»» 


But  the  MiBsionaries  in  Calcuttfty  while  grsteful  for  the  Ditin 
in  sparing  their  litee  during  a  seaaon  of  unparalleled  agitation  i 
and  in  enahling  them  once  more  to  proclaim  the  Qospel  to  the 
haye  also  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  recent  conyersion  to  the  faith 
of  three  interesting  Natiye  Youths,  one  a  Kulin  Brahminy  and  t 
students  in  the  Bhowanipore  Institution. 


'*  I  bavf  moch  pleuare,"  wiitea  the  Rev. 
E.  Storrow,  under  date  20th  December,  **in 
stating  that  reeeaUy  God  bu  favoured  as 
by  leading  thite  edocatad  yoang  men  to 
renmmee  the  cnon  of  Hindobm  ia  livoar 
of  tke  rtUgloB  of  the  Savioar. 

I  btfliBad  Wfsiesh  Chordcr  Mokoijea, 


« 


a  Kulin  Brahttia,  on  tbo  IStk  of 
He  waa  a  stadeat  ia  one  of  tl 
Government  briadi  sdioola.  Hi 
was  first  diretted  to  ChriaiiaBit: 
years  ago,  by  wttMiaiBf  the  s 
dncted  by  Mr.  MoUeaa,  wlMa 
fonner  oonrerta  was  Wytiaad;  1 
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ne  lor  iiiitnietiaB«  in  oonpanj 
ow  itiideiit.  He  was  eager  to 
bid  the  diiidftntage  of  haTing 
» prefiom  Cbriftiin  teaching,  nor 
le  to  read  at  home  such  books 
IS  I  gate  him,  tare  on  inch  un- 
leanoaa  at  were  afforded  him  by 
»  of  hit  brother.  He  coBtinued 
for  tone  weekt,  and  then  they 
lelhcr.  For  tiz  months  I  heard 
him,  nor  did  I  know  any  one  of 
light  tentore  to  inquire  the  rea- 
e  came  not  at  utnal.  I  often 
fhat  had  beeome  of  him,  for  our 
entwine  themtelTet  very  tenderly 
y  aroond  any  one  who  hat  once 
neatly  to  inquire  after  heatenly 
Perhaps/  I  thought,  <  he  hat  be- 
brent  to  the  thingt  of  Ood ;  or, 
le  it  drawn  towardt  Unitarianitm ; 
red,  perhaps  betrayed,  hit  heart 
t  after  the  truth,  but  he  it 
mfined,  or  tent  away  beyond  the 
Hiriititn  influence/  At  length 
•  converts,  who  lived  nearWo- 
dence,  told  v.  e  that  be  had  re- 
i  visits  irom  him.  I  sent  word, 
hat  I  should  be  very  glad  if  he 

on  me.  When  he  came,  I 
e  following  particulars,  which 
accounted  for  his  disappearance, 
lion  with  whom  he  had  originally 
strayed  him.  His  brother,  hear- 
e  wished  to  become  a  Christian, 
;  his  few  Christian  tracts  and 
in  hit  anger  dettroyed  them,  and 

to  prevent  him  having  any  fhr- 
inicationt  with  ut.  After  a  few 
iwever,  Wometh  wat  lett  vigi- 
bed,  and  in  his  walks  near  his 
foond  one  of  our  converts,  to 
iflde  known  his  religious  hittory, 

boute  he  could  conveniently 
From  thit  time  he  received  tuch 

at  hit  circumttancet  allowed, 
ed  of  hit  firmness  and  the  suffi- 
lis  religious  knowledge,  we  re- 
teeivehira.  Whilst  with  nt  await- 
I,  his  brother  sought  to  institute 
s  Supreme  Court,  for  the  purpose 
that  he  was  a  minor;  but  the 
s  too  likely  to  Ctil  to  warrant  the 
ingpfooeedcdwith. 


'  « Qn  Sunday,  the  6th  December,  I  had 
the  hiqppinest  of  baptizing  two  of  the  pnpils 
of  our  first  school  class.  The  first  of  these, 
a  Kaitt,  named  Demonath  Shome,  hat  been 
in  the  Inttitution  four  yeart.  Two  years 
ago  he  wat  led  to  think  teriontly  of  Chrittian 
truth  by  reading  the  New  Tettament  in  a 
cUtt  taught  by  Kothinett  Dntt,  one  of  our 
catechittt.  It  it,  however,  only  within  the 
last  six  months  that  he  has  professedly  been 
an  inquirer.  During  this  period  he  hat  re- 
ceived at  much  inttruction  at  hit  unfrequent 
vititt  irould  allow,  and  at  length  thete  were 
interrupted  by  the  ditcovery  of  hit  religious 
leanings.  After  some  time,  however,  he 
contrived  to  visit  us  occationally,  and  though 
our  interviewt  were  necettarily  very  brief, 
they  led  ut  to  the  conclution  that  it  wat  not 
expedient  to  defer  hit  baptitm  any  longer. 
Whiltt  under  our  protection  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  forcibly  illnstrates  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  course  of  Christian  educa- 
tion at  we  give,  and  reveals  to  us  what  is 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  thousands  in  India, 
who  yet  give  no  sign  that  they  themselves 
will  espouse  the  truth.  Demonoth  has  an 
uncle  who  wat  educated  in  our  Institution, 
who  now  resides  in  Bhowanipore.  He  came 
to  hit  nephew  and  taid,  *  Since  yon  have 
come  to  the  Missionaries  to  be  baptized,  I 
must  write  to  your  father  and  mother  to  let 
them  know;  but  when  they  come  to  tee 
you,  don't  be  teduced  away  by  anything 
they  may  tell  you.  If  you  think  Christianity 
is  true,  then  embrace  it;  but  do  it  with 
your  mind,  and  be  firm.  I  shall  not  per- 
suade yon  to  leave  this  place.' 

**  Hurrish  Chnnder  Dost  Sen,  the  tecond 
convert,  hu  been  in  the  Inttitution  for  more 
than  five  yeart.  Three  yeart  ago  he  began 
to  think  much  of  Chrittianity,  perhapt  more 
correctly,  I  might  tay,  of  religion,  from 
reading  our  Chrittian  tchool  bookt.  After 
thit  he  received  inttructioB  at  an  inquirer, 
but,  tince  he  wat  lets  than  fourteen  yeart  of 
age,  it  wat  thought  prudent,  and  indeed 
necettary,  to  inform  him  that  then  he  could 
not  be  baptised,  but  that  if  he  pertevered 
nothing  could  ultimately  prevent  hit  recep- 
tion of  Chrittianity.  Happily,  hit  religious 
feelings  have  continued,  and  during  the  past 
five  months  he  hat  been  awaiting  our  oon- 
tent  to  rteeiTe  bia  amompit  va  by  b^titm. 
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The  fact  became  known  to  his  friends,  who 
immediately  removed  him  from  our  Institu- 
tion, and  prepared  to  send  him  to  a  distant 
part  of  Bengal,  under  the  care  of  his  brother. 
This  forced  the  matter  to  a  crisis,  and,  to 
prevent  his  passing  away  beyond  our  influ- 
ence altogether,  we  received  him  amongst 
the  number  of  our  converts.  Whilst  living 
with  us,  before  his  baptism,  he  was  visited 
by  several  of  his  friends;  his  mother,  in 
particular,  was  earnest  in  her  entreaties  to 
win  him  away.  The  morning  after  her  visit 
his  uncle  came,  and,  by  false  and  exagge- 
rated statements  of  her  state  of  mind, 
persuaded  him  to  visit  her;  as  we  well 
knew,  this  was  but  a  trap,  and  Hurrish  fell 
into  it.  When  he  left  us,  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  him  again ;  but,  to  our  joyfnl 
surprise,  he  returned  two  days  afterwards. 
The  discovery  of  the  false  means  by  which 
he  had  been  tempted  away,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  mistake  he  had  committed,  led 
him  to  resolve  to  return  to  us  as  soon  as  he 
could.  As  an  illustration  of  native  feeling, 
I  may  mention  that  none  of  his  near  rela- 


tions visited  him  after  this ;  they  no  < 
came  to  the  condosion  that  it  was  hii 
to  become  a  Christiaiiy  and  that  the 
their  attempts  would  be  altogether  in 

<*  I  am  happy,"  adds  Mr.  Storrow 
inform  you  that  my  chapel  at  Cooley 
is  now  free  from  debt.  Dming  the  la 
years  we  have  gradually  been  redodBf 
monthly  subseriptiont,  and  recently  n 
tributed  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  d 
was  still  remaining.  This  dears  th 
for  increased  effort  in  favour  of  the  L 
Missionary  Society,  and  for  build 
minister's  house.  Towards  aceomii 
the  latter  object,  I  have  already  pur 
a  small  house,  paid  one-fourth  of  thi 
and  arranged  for  the  gradual  payment 
remainder. 

"I  think  the  church  and  oongrc 
are  gradually  improving  in  numben  i 
spirit ;  not,  indeed,  so  rapidly  as  I  cook 
but  perhaps  as  rapidly  as  I  have  any  ri 
expect.  The  moral  and  religious  groi 
all  communities  is  alow." 


PEOPOSED  NEW  MISSIONS  IN  CENTEAL  SOUTH  AFE! 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  the  Bev.  E.  Moffiit  hi 
been  invited  by  the  Directors  to  afford  his  valuable  assistance  in  the 
blishment  of  the  projected  new  Missions,  expressed  in  his  reply,  insert 
the  "  Missionary  Chronicle"  of  November  ult.,  his  cordial  concorren 
t&e  measure,  and  his  intention  to  set  out  with  the  least  avoidable  ( 
for  the  country  of  the  Matabele,  in  the  hope  that,  through  his  inflv 
with  their  potent  sovereign,  Moselekatse,  the  success  of  the  enter 
might  be  promoted.  Accordingly  our  honoured  Brother  oommencei 
long  and  somewhat  perilous  journey  at  the  end[of  July,  and  after  thed 
on  his  route  necessary  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  himself,  hii  k 
travellers,  and  their  oxen,  and  having  visited,  in  succession,  Sechele, 
of  the  Bakwains,  and  Sekhomi,  chief  of  the  Bamangoato,  he  arritv 
the  5th  September,  within  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey  from  Moselefa 
country. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  just  received  from  Mrs.  Moflfat,bei 
date  the  5th  November,  and  embodying  the  above  fitcts,  will  be  read 
interest. 


**  My  dear  husband's  last  letter  to  you,  of     leave  us  about  the  end  of  that  wi 
July,  would  lead  you  to  expect  ha  would      proceed  to  the  fir  intcrfor  to  Bate  F 
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aogmenU  wHh    Moselekatse   for  had  some  mUgivings  about  the  new  project, 

iag  a  Mission  there.    This  he  did  so  suddenly  resolved  upon.    I  feared  that 

Bth  of  that  month,  since  which  we  that  people,  or  rather  the  tyrant  king,  was 

in  time  to  time  continued  to  hear  not  prepared  for  such  an  event ;  but  when 

I  by  companies  of  natives  going  to  the  Griqua  hunter  told  me  this,  and  assured 
h  to  seek  employment.  Hunting  me  that  he  both  »aw  and  heard  the  man^  my 
N>  keep  coming  out,  and  one  of  the  doubts  and  fears  gave  way,  nor  have  they 
these  brought  ns  most  cheering  troubled  me  since.  There  are  in  this  our 
ce  in  addition  to  Mr.  M.'s  letters,  day  so  many  proofs  of  Divine  power  being 
was  at  the  Bamanguato  a  messenger  exerted  over  men  and  kingdoms,  quite  as 
here  from  the  Zu]^  (or  Matabelian)  unlikely  as  this,  that  we  must  fed  assured 
, '  Bntreating  of  Sekhomi  to  change  that,  if  *  the  set  time  to  favour  them  is  come, 
s  and  be  more  peaceable,  not  to  none  can  let.'  My  faith  is  greatly  strength- 
lie  or  annoy  travellers : — he  said  ened,  and  I  am  enabled  to  wrestle  hard  for 
(Moffiit)  had  advised  him  to  do  so,  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  We  have 
ad  followed  his  good  counsel,  had  Mr.  M.'s  journal  up  to  the  5th  September, 
Bpears  in  the  water,  and  was  ex-  then  ten  days  beyond  the  Bamanguato ;  he 
foffst,  and  was  longing  very  much  and  his  people  had  been  mercifully  preserved 
im  again,  and  he  hoped  Sekhomi  up  to  that  time,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
)  nothing  to  hinder  him.'  This  more  he  would,  if  all  was  well,  be  among 
ce  was  most  stesonable  to  me,  for  the  Matabele." 

t  time  I  had,  when  in  low  moods, 

Moffat's  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  her  husband's 
but  as  the  incidents  recorded,  although  in  themselves  of  consider- 
!;erest,  are  nearly  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  which 
d  on  the  former  journey,  an  extended  notice  of  which  appeared  in 
uary  and  three  following  Numbers  of  the  "  Missionary  Chronicle" 
3,  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  the  information  now 
^.  Duriug  his  temporary  sojourn  with  Sechele,  and  afterwards 
jkhomi,  Mr.  Moflfat  had  the  opportunity  of  discoveriog  some  new 
giilar  traits  in  the  characters  of  those  chiefs ;  but  his  intercourse 
em  on  this  occasion  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  main  object  of 
don,  excepting  so  far  as  they  and  their  people  formed  connecting 
itween  the  Kuruman  Station  and  the  country  of  the  Matabele. 

II  be  remembered  that  Sechele  and  his  people,  when  residing  at 
ig,  the  station  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  were,  in  the 
52,  exposed  to  a  ferocious  attack  from  the  emigrant  Boers,  who 
3d  the  settlement  and  killed  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  Sechele 
many  years  professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  although  it  cannot 
ed  that  his  acts  have  too  often  belied  that  profession,  he  has 
ly  approved  himself  the  steady  friend  of  the  Missionaries.  On  the 
r,  Sekhomi,  the  chief  of  the  Bamanguato,  has  long  been  notorious 
licity  and  chicane  in  all  his  transactions  with  the  Missionaries, 
this  man  who  intercepted  the  letters  and  supplies  forwarded  to 
ingstone  when  on  his  journey  in  the  interior.  It  is,  however, 
.ble  that  Sekhomi,  though  extremely  jealous  of  the  power  of  the 
ble  Moselekatse,  and  averse  to  his  holding  correspondence  with  the 
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MiflBionarieB,  did  not  Tenture  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  Hr.  Moffid^t 
journey — another  inBtance,  among  many,  of  the  extraordinary  influence 
our  friend  k  enabled  to  exercise  over  the  rude  minds  of  these  utile 
despots. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  adverted  to  in  Mrs.  Moffitt's  letter,  that  wUle 
Mr.  M.  was  still  sojourning  among  the  Bamanguato,  a  messenger  arrifed 
from  Moselekatse  with  exhortations  from  that  redoubted  chief  to  Sekhoai 
to  abstain  from  war  and  bloodshed,  upon  the  strength  of  the  MissioMiy'i 
counsels  to  that  effect.  Well  may  the  incident  be  regarded  by  our  defoted 
Brother  as  a  providential  token  in  his  favour,  and  serve  to  animate  nd 
encourage  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise. 

VEW  MISS  [ON ABIES   FOB   OEKTBA.L  BOITTH   AFRICA. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  preparations  are  in  aM 
of  forwardness  for  sending  out  four  young  Missionaries  withavisfto 
commence  the  projected  new  Missions  on  the  Zambese.  Theae  Bnttna 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  Rev..H.  Helmore,  at  present  on  a  visit  to  ttii 
country,  who,  by  seventeen  years'  experience  of  Missionary  life  and  Itboor 
in  South  Africa,  possesses  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work  of  direetiag  | 
and  co-operating  in  this  important  enterprise.  The  Missionary  band  will  j 
it  is  expected,  embark  for  their  destination  in  about  two  months  £rom  tke 
present  time,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  prayers  andbestwiBheeof 
our  friends  will  attend  them. 


CHINA. 
AMOT. 

The  labours  of  the  Missionaries  at  this  Station  continue  to  be  followed  Ij 
visible  and  decisive  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  Within  a  very  recfl* 
period  eleven  new  converts  have  been  added  to  the  native  church,  »»• 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  young  especially,  imder  training  in  the  ecboA 
the  truth  has  made  saving  impressions. 

At  the  date  of  the  appended  letter,  the  city  of  Canton  was  still  kdft 
out  against  the  allied  forces  of  England  and  Trance,  and  although  it bi 
since  been  captured,  there  is  no  reason  -.vhatever  to  apprehend  thit  w 
amicable  relations  previously  subsisting  between  the  people  of  Aino7«>* 
the  Missionaries  will  be  disturbed  by  that  event.  Indeedt  Ae  late  kflrf* 
operations  against  the  Cantonese  appear  to  have  been  regarded  from''' 
to  last  with  singular  apathy  and  unconcern  by  their  conntrfinen  i*  • 
distance  from  the  immediate  scene  of  action. 

Under  date  Amoy,  9th  December  ult.,  the  Missionaries  observe  :-* 

"  We  are  tbankfiil  that  the  war  now  Canton  promoe  faai  Bot  as  ywl  kii  «f 
▼igoronsly  prosecuted  against  the  Chinese  in      effect  in  prodndnf^  fedingt  naftieadlytt  * 
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Adf  qI  the  p«ople  of  this  place ; 

nut  that,  even  although  Caoton 

kuk  poMCtiioo  of  bj  the  British, 

iU  t<>  OA  uniatMTttptedljr  with  our 

irt. 

igh  the  DifiiM  bkaMiig,  whieh  we 

0  m^of,  ele? en  idditaonal  converts 
intly  been  added  to  the  church, 
these  are  Chinese  women,  and  the 
tiaiemen. 

tf  tiieie  Chinamen  waa  baptized  by 

at   our   weeklj  church    prayer 

his  name  it  6ian  Tck-ch'un.    He 

i  as  cook  on  board  a  aquare-rigged 

▼ing  Chinese  ownen,  which  was 

sail  next  day  for  Singapore,  and 

eonfeai  Chritt  publicly  ere  leafing 

Sefore  the  members  of  the  church, 

dly  number  of  other  Chinese  then 

[  at  our  chapel,  he  avowed  hia  fiuth 

as  his  Divine  Redeemer,  and  his 

ition,  throogh  atrength  derived  from 

live  henceforth  as  His  obedieDt 

.ed  disciple. 

other  ten  adnlta,  and  alio  fonr 
Idren  belonging  to  them,  were 
in  onr  chapel  on  last  Lord'a  Day 
December  6th.  The  chapel  was, 
al  on  such  occasions,  crowded  to 
by  earnestly  attentive  Chinese, 
IS   well  as   males.      Two  of   the 

1  of  the  Bntish  Consulate,  and 
leman  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
s  well  as  the  Brethren  of  our 
nrere  present  at  that  service.  Mr. 
eh  preached  the  introdactory  tar- 
ing as  his  text  2  Cor.  vi.  1. 
Is  he  baptized  the  three  womei^ 
dren  belonging  to  two  of  them,  and 
man.  The  other  six  men,  and  an 
1,  held  in  the  arms  of  the  first  of 
are  baptized  by  Mr.  A.  Stronach, 

addressed  the  converts  and  the 
ion,  and  concluded  the  deeply 
g  aervice  with  prayer  and  praise  to 

le  three  women  then  baptised,  the 
[im'ao,  haa  long  listened  to  Divine 
the  meetings  held  near  the  north 
he  city,  and  alao  at  onr  principal 
The  other  two,  Ch'wa-chan-cfaim, 
dangli«er-iB.law,  Ch'wa-o-so,  fint 
>  Ctoapel  at  a  meetlBg  Md  weMj 


by  Mrs.  Stroaach,  in  the  house  of  one  of  our 
zealous  church- memben,  and  they  have  since 
also  attended  at  our  servicea  in  the  chapel. 
All  these  three  females  appear  to  have 
cordially  received  the  love  of  the  truth  by 
whicfa  they  may  be  saved ;  and  their  oondvct 
ia  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  profession 
they  have  made. 

**  The  aeven  men  baptised  last  Lord's  Day 
were  all  pleasing  instaaeet  of  apparently 
sincere  conversion.  The  man  baptised  by 
Mr.  J.  Stronach,  Urn  Ma-chwan,  ia  a  literary 
man,  and  teaches  a  school  of  Chinese  iwys 
near  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  There  he 
has  long  and  earnestly  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  Divine  truth.  He  hu  attained 
a  clear  and  influential  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour's  grace,  and  appears  indeed  to 
'  believe  in  his  name.' 

''Of  the  six  men  baptised  by  Mr.  A. 
Stronach,  the  flrst,  Lim  Soi  tai,  is  a  boat. 
man,  and  has  charge  of  the  cargo  boata  of 
one  of  the  English  merchants  here.  His 
fother  is  a  member  of  the  church  under  the 
eareof  onr  American  Brethren;  and  his  wife 
and  his  sister-in-law  are  members  of  the 
church  under  onr  pastoral  care.  During 
many  years  he  has  been  attending  at  onr 
senrioes  j  but  it  is  only  vrithin  a  few  months 
past  that  he  has  truly  known  and  loved  the 
Saviour.  We  have  every  confidence  in  him 
as  being  now  an  enlightened  and  earnest 
disciple  of  Christ. 

"  lim  Sin-tind  is  a  son  of  the  man  just 
mentioned.  He  was  formerly  one  of  Mr.  A. 
Btronaeh's  day  acholars,  and  appears  at 
length  to  have  become  a  truly  eooverted 
youth,  and  happy  ia  beiog  admitted*  along 
with  his  father,  into  the  visible  fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

*'  Lhn  Sui-tai's  hifknt  son,  lim  hwa-siong, 
wu  baptized  at  the  same  time;  for  in  the 
spirit  oif  Joshua  of  old  he  says,  '  Aa  for  bk 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.' 

**  Lim  Ki-beng,  a  young  boatman,  is  the 
yonnger  son  of  one  of  onr  zealons  fiemale 
church  members,  Lim  Hwat-so,  and  nephew 
of  Lim  Sni-tai.  He  is  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  bttt  appears  truly  in  earnest  in  hfs 
desbe  to  folfow,  with  his  mother  and  bis 
other  relatives,  along '  the  way  of  hoHness,' 
mitU  all  shidl  appear  before  God  in  His 
dwdHng  plaee  of  blessedness  above. 
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'*  U  K'hai-hak  is  t  dealer  in  teas.  He  has 
during  seyeral  years  past  ittended  almost 
daily  at  our  chapel,  and  appears  to  be  now 
a  sincere  and  earnest  believer  in  Christ. 

**  Tang-hwan-ch'ai  is  a  pewterer,  mostly 
employed  in  making  the  linings  of  tea-chests. 
In  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  the 
Lord's  Day  *  holy  unto  the  Lord/  he  has 
refused  situations  where  he  might  have 
receired  much  higher  wages  than  he  gets  at 
present.  He  has  acquired  much  knowledge 
of  Divine  truth,  having  long  attended  regu- 
larly at  our  religious  services  in  the  new 
chapel,  and  seems  to  be  an  earnest  Christian 
indeed. 

"  Chung  Sien-g'u  is  one  of  Mr.  A.  Stron- 
ach's  boarders.  He  has  been  nearly  three 
years  at  school,  and  is  now  sixteen  years  of 
age.  At  our  meetings  for  the  examination  of 
candidates,  and  afterwards  at  his  baptism,  he 
answered  all  the  questions  asked  him  with  a 
readiness  and  a  heartiness  which  evinced  a 
dear  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
lively  interest  which  he  feels  in  its  sacred 
truths.  His  conduct  and  his  spirit  harmonize 
with  his  profession  of  faith  in  the  Saviour, 
and  of  love  towards  Him.  He  has  two 
uncles  church-members,  Tan-tai,  and  Tan 
Siok-hoey ;  they  too  are  glad  that  he  has 


come  forward,  and  entirely  approfe 
being  admitted  into  the  church. 

<'  On  the  afternoon  of  last  Lord's  I 
principal  chapel  was  again  crowded 
door  during  the  sermon;  and  afte 
when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  admin 
numerous  spectators  looked  on  the  e 
church  partaking  together  of  the 
Supper. 

**  During  the  put  half  year  four 
male  church  members  have  been  r 
by  death,  besides  the  two  of  whom  n 
in  our  last  half-yearly  letter. 

<*  Since  the  1st  of  March  1848  y 
baptized  at  Amoy  193  adults  ^d  4] 
children  belonging  to  them.  The 
number  of  church-members  is  177  i 
52  women  and  125  men-— of  whom 
been  baptized  this  year,  and  all  tk 
communicants. 

"The  Chinese  Boys'  School  o 
prospering.  So  many  of  the  youthi 
there  have  already  given  evidence  of 
piety,  and  are  now  '  walking  in  the 
that  we  feel  greatly  encouraged  in  se 
lead  all  the  young  under  our  ch 
devote  themselves  in  early  life  to  tl 
our  Saviour." 


POLYNESIA. 

HEBYSY  ISLAin)S. 

Iir  consequence  of  the  severe  indisposition  of  the  Be?.  A.  Bnzaoot 
his  intended  removal  to  Sydney  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  it  b 
necessary  for  the  Bev.  G-.  G-ill  to  repair  to  Barotonga,  in  order  to  i 
Mr.  B.  from  the  charge  of  the  Institution  and  Mission  on  that  islanc 
In  a  letter,  dated  Barotonga  80th  June  ult.,  Mr.  QiH  gires  an  inter 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  leaving  Mangaia,  and  h 
trance  upon  his  new  field  of  labour. 


'  "  The  « John  WUliams/  "  writes  Mr.  G., 
"  arrived  at  Mangaia  on  the  31st  of  March, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  we  embarked  for 
Barotonga.  My  departure  from  Mangaia» 
after  twelve  years'  labour,  you  will  readily 
imagine  awakened  feelings  of  a  most  peculiar 
character.  When  I  thought  of  what  these 
people  were  some  thirty  years  ago,  as 
heathens,  tavages,  and  cannibals,  when  I 


thought  of  them  as  when  I  first  lai 
their  midst,  and  vrith  all  these  asso* 
joyfully  remembered  that  no#  man 
many,  profess  to  be  the  diildren  of  € 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  I  felt  humbly 
fnl  that  it  had  been  my  hoaoiir  and  p 
to  be  an  eye-witneat  of  the  transi 
power  of  the  Gospel  of  Ood.  Ha 
emphatically  we  oaa  saj  ws  kate  • 
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of  Unit  redeemiog  Xo^ft  which 
id  earth  shtll  for  ever  unite  to 
Many  have  Telt  the  power  of 
grace  in  renewing,  sanctifying,  and 
Uieir  cnot  poUntcd  and  debated 
lature,  and  now  rejoice  in  the 
of  the  love  and  gospel  of  Christ. 
of  parting  at  kit  came.  Itwaihard 
nmdL  People  whote  kindliest 
had  entwined  around  us  in  the 
ip  which  we  had  sustained  toward 
d  act  part  without  regret.  To  say 
rare  siacerely  attached  to  them 
t  feebly  expresi  our  affectionate 
nd  prayerful  aolidtude  towards 
bey  followed  na  to  the  ship  with 
ere  ezpreasiona  of  goodwill  and 
■ayers,  much  reoonciled  to  oar 
em,  iaowing  that  the  necessities 
i  mtn  imperatiTe.     [5#e  FrotUu- 

3e  to  fed  that  tiie  charches,  classes, 
la  at  Mangaia  are  left  all  in  a  very 
and  encouraging  state  of  prosperity 
!,  and  I  sincerely  pray  that  my 
colleague,  the  Rev.Wyatt  QUI,  and 
id  partner,  may  for  many  years 
undent  harvest  of  precious  souls 
.  Ckur  Brother  there  will  have 
o,  and  he  ought  to  have  immediate 
Europe.  The  staff  of  native 
as  efficient  as  we  can  well  expect, 
lin  thing,  under  God,  is  the  active 
nent  control  of  European  soperin- 

0  consolidate  and  aeeare  what  has 
dy  gained.  I  hope  this  sufajeet 
re  the  serious  attention  of  the 
this  very  critioal  UMment  in  the 
r    the    Mission    in    the    Hervey 

good  providence  of  God  we  had  a 
rabk  passage  from  Mangaia  to  this 

1  toon    as  practicable    the  ship 
her  Rarotonga  cargo,  and  arrange- 


ments were  made  for  the  embarkation  of 
those  who  had  been  appointed  as  native 
teachers  for  the  westward  islands. 

"A  very  solemn  and  intereating  aervice 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of 
April,  on  which  occasion  five  of  the  senior 
students  were  publicly  dedicated  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  serviee*  Bach  arose  and 
addreaaed  the  eongnegation  in  a  very  appro* 
priate  and  inteUigent  manner.  They  ap- 
peared deeply  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  the 
work  before  them,  upon  which  they  were 
about  to  enter,  with  a  juat  eatimate  of  the 
toil  and  trials  to  be  endured.  They  very 
satisfactorily  ezpreaaed  themselves  as  to  the 
source  of  their  strength  and  confidence, 
relying  upon  the  promise  of  Uim  who  has 
said, '  8o  I  am  with  yon  even  nnfo  the  end.' 
With  such  feelingi  have  they  committed 
themselves  to  God  and  His  eauae.  Mr. 
Buzaoott,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  mystlf,  gave 
addresses  suitable  to  the  occasion,  aad  many 
of  the  elder  church- members  also  followed 
in  Christian  and  affectionate  exhortation  that 
our  yoong  brethren  should  prove  themselves 
faithful  in  their  raspective  fields  of  labour. 
I  am  sore,  could  any  of  our  Christian  friends 
have  been  present  at  such  a  meeting,  they 
would  have  rejoiced  that  there  were  found  so 
many  ready  and  qualified  agents  willing  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
heathen  lands  far  beyond  them.  Mr.  Buza- 
oott speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  commen- 
dation and  confidence  both  aa  to  the  piety 
and  suitability  of  those  who  have  new  gone 
forth,  and  we  hope  that  from  time  to  time 
there  may  be  many  sneh  who  will  join  them 
as  suceesafnl  ambaaaadon  for  the  eauae  of 
our  Lord  and  Master.  The  InstitutloB  at 
present  contains  thirteen  married  and  two 
unmarried  students,  twenty-eight  individuals, 
some  four  or  five  of  whom  will  be  appointed 
to  suitable  spheres  when  the '  John  Williams' 
shall  make  her  next  call  here  from  Tahiti." 


WEST   INDIES. 

BIMSVASA. 

11  portion  of  last  year  the  cholera  prevaUed  to  a  ffearfU  extent  in 
3ny,  and  great  suffering  and  mortality  were  the  result,  ^But 
the  Diyine  blessing  upon  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Missionaries 
or  beneyolent  European  gentlemen,  most  timely  and  effectual  aid 
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was  rendered  to  numbers  who  would  otherwise  have  perished.  It  ii 
a  subject  for  devout  thankfulness  that  the  visitation  was  overruled  C 
spiritual  benefit  of  many  of  the  sufferers. 

The  Eev.  T.  Henderson,  of  Bethel  Chapel,  under  date  24th  Nov* 
ult.,  in  reference  to  these  events,  writes  :— 


'<For  sevenl  moDths  I  wis  incessantly 
occupied,  frequently  day  and  night,  attend- 
ing the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  doing  what  I 
could  to  save  the  lives  of  my  neighbours  and 
my  people  at  Buxton.  From  the  first  ap* 
pearance  of  the  epidemic  I  selected  a  num- 
ber of  intelligent  and  active  men,  who  soon 
became  most  valuable  and  eflScient  visitors 
and  nurses.  I  divided  this  village  into  dis- 
tricts, and  appointed  visitors  to  each.  These 
were  relieved  by  relays  during  the  night. 
I  made  the  Mission-house  a  sort  of  dis- 
pensary and  rendezvous  for  the  visitors: 
By  always  having  a  supply  of  medicines  on 
the  spot,  and  being  able  to  attend,  either 
personally  or  by  a  visitor,  to  every  case  of 
sickness  as  it  occurred,  I  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  people  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
report  every  case  the  moment  any  symptoms 
of  cholera,  or  approach  to  cholera,  made  its 
appearance.  By  this  means  we  generally 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  when  timely  notice  was  given,  and 
when  there  were  no  adverse  circumstances. 

"For several  months  this  house  was  like 
a  hospital  or  medical  school.  It  was  seldom 
empty,  by  night  or  day,  of  people  applying 
for  advice,  assistance,  and  medicine,  or  visi- 
tors waiting  to  be  called,  or  reporting  the 
result  of  certain  treatment.  Out  of  nearly 
300  cases,  we  only  had  57  deaths  in  this 
village. 

"Of  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  the  visi- 
tors, both  here  and  at  Buxton,  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly.  But  for  their  valuable 
and  self-denying  labours,  many  more  must 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  epidemic.  With- 
out their  assistance  I  could  have  done  com- 
paratively little  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  or  to  save  life. 

"  Several  of  these  useful  men  proved  a 
great  blessing  as  spiritual  instructors  and 
comforters  to  the  sick  and  the  bereaved. 
The  people  generally  were  prepared  then  to 
listen  to  any  one  who  spoke  to  them  the 
words   of  eternal  life.     The  earnest  and 


simple  piety,  and  thorough  devoted 
these  Christian  men,  astonished  son 
had  witnessed  what  many  prolSessing 
tians  are  in  England,  hot  had  never 
witnessed  such  a  real  manifestatioB 
gious  principles  among  the  coloora 
hers  of  our  churches  here. 

"  I  accompanied  a  medical  genUeo 
night  to  the  cholera  hospital  at  1 
When  nearing  the  hospital,  we  I 
voice,  in  the  stillness  of  the  midnigl 
and  soon  discovered  it  iras  the  v 
prayer.  I  recognised  the  vrell-koow: 
of  a  devout  deacon  of  the  Church  at  ] 
who  had  been  reading  the  Word  of 
the  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  was  the 
ing  out  the  fervent  desires  of  his  soul 
in  behalf  of  the  sick  by  whom  he  i 
rounded,  the  bereaved,  and  the  iffl|N 
John  ^-—  has  been  for  many  yesii 
the  most  useful  and  honoured  meaul 
the  Church  in  Buxton,  and  one  of  tfa 
zealous  teachers  in  the  Sabbath-scboc 
has  honourably  filled  the  ofllce  of  w 
tendent  for  several  years. 

*'  I  also  received  most  valuable  a 
assistance  from  several  gentlemen,! 
tors  and  representatives  of  ndghl 
estates.  I  have  never  witnessed  aa 
more  real  kindness  and  disinterested  d 
ness  to  the  sick  and  destitute  than  vra 
fested  by  R.  J.  KeUy.  Esq.,  of  Pb 
Success,  during  the  recent  visits) 
cholera.  His  unremitting  attention 
sick  during  a  heavy  wet  season;  Ins 
worthy  eflfbrts  for  the  good  of  the  y 
generally;  and  hia  kind  and  lih 
during  the  epidemic,  surpassed  aD 
have  ever  witnessed,  in  this  or  an 
country.  That  gentleman  liberally  i 
the  poor  of  this  village  vrith  Uanki 
rendered  essential  help  bj  fireqmtt 
of  brandy  and  medicines,  and  otl 
To  him  we  were  also  indebted  for  tk 
kitchen  which  was  established  in  A 
wagting  village^  fior  whost  toffo 
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a  few  gtnUemen  on  the  coast, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Porter,  liberally 
I  upwards  of  200  dollars. 
igh  the  liberality  of  the  Hon.  D. 
d,  I  was  enabled  to  set  on  foot  a 
len  at  Buxton,  where  all  the  sick 
descents  were  daily  supplied  with 
nd  nutritions  diet, 
mgh  it  is  most  difficult  to  arouse 
our  congregations  here  from  the 
s  callousneu  and  lethargy  which 
habitual  indifference  and  impeni- 
re  confirmed,  the  recent  visitation 
t  was  blessed  in  producing  a  very 
wakening,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
hings,  such  as  I  have  never  before 
among  the  people  of  this  countr}'. 
leetings  on  Sabbath  and  during  the 
re  well  attended  by  most  attentive 
and  in  our  congregations  many 
9rshippers  were  to  be  found. 
s  frequently  obliged  to  leave  my 
ions,  here  and  at  Buxton,  to  attend 
k  and  the  dying,  while  the  people 
I  in  prayer  and  supplication. 
ien  and  alarming  deaths  which 
ninced  from  time  to  time  seemed 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  many  sin- 
had  resisted  the  truth  for  years. 
s  the  number  of  sufferers  increased 
a  very  great  increase  to  the  num- 
mest  inquirers,  who  also  required 
ttention,  counsel,  and  instruction, 
lore  cheerfully  performed  any  duty 
n  I  undertook  the  instruction  of 
irly-awakened  inquirers,  whom  I 
;  after  night,  and  to  whose  simple 
re  confessions  I  listened  with  deep 
ad  emotion. 

a  large  number  of  applicants  it  has 

privilege  to  receive  into  sacred 

I  forty-three  promising  disciples  of 

or.    Most  of  these  are  young  peo- 

dghteen  of  them  have   become 

iachers    in    the    Sabbath-schools. 

f  these  young  people,  who  have 

I  in  the  Bible-classes,  understand 

el  as  well  as  I  do  myself,  and  are 

able  to  teach  it  with  a  clearness 

s  unknown  to  their  fathers. 

i  the  prospect  of  receiving  fourteen 

members  during  this  and  next 

Many  more  might  have  been  added 


to  our  fellowship,  but  I  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  exercise  great  caution.' 

"  Among  the  recent  additions  to  the 
Church,  there  have  been  several  instances 
of  deeply  interesting  conversions. 

**  I  was  called  sometime  ago  to  visit  a 
young  man  who  was  very  sick,  but  his  object 
in  sending  for  me  wu  to  open  his  mind  and 
seek  counsel  respecting  his  hitherto  neg- 
lected  soul  in  the  prospect  of  death.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  what  his  former  life 
and  character  had  been ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
relieve  his  mind  of  one  burthen,  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  united  in  marriage  at  once  to  the 
person  with  whom  he  had  formerly  cohabited. 

*'  Between  disease  and  an  awakened  state 
of  mind  he  became  unmanageable,  and  was 
removed  to  the  Colonial  Hospital.  On  his 
return  to  the  village,  after  his  recovery,  he 
came  to  me,  and  feelingly  referred  to  what 
he  had  said  in  his  sickness ;  and  now  that 
God  had  spared  his  life,  he  expressed  a 
strong  wish  to  devote  his  redeemed  life  to 
God.  After  a  short  time  of  probation  he 
was  cordially  received  into  Christian  fellow- 
ship. His  public  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ  seemed  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  who  knew  what  his  former 
character  had  been.  This  '  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning  *  soon  showed  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  for  he  was  fre- 
quently to  be  found  teaching  and  praying  on 
the  same  estate  where  he  had  formerly 
danced  and  gambled. 

**  Thomas  ■  felt  a  strong  desire  to 

see  his  parents  and  brother,  who  are  mem* 
hers  of  a  sister  church  in  Berbice;  but  he 
would  not  return  as  he  had  left,  without 
testimonials  of  his  discipleship. 

"  I  received  a  few  weeks  ago  a  note  which 
wu  dictated  by  him  on  his  dying  bed,  in 
which  he  says,  after  referring  to  his  former 
life:— *  After  the  Spirit  of  God  take  to  do 
with  me,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  tried  to  seek 
the  Lord.  I  walked  in  his  ways^  followed 
his  example,  guided  by  his  commands,  and 
in  my  sickness  I  found  the  Lord  is  near 
unto  me.  On  my  departure  I  am  found  in 
Jesus'  hand.  I  have  finished  my  task,  and 
I  hope  we  all  may  meet  in  heaven.  Farewell. 
....  May  God  bless  and  prosper  our 
Church ;  let  it  be  a  field  whom  the  Lord 
hath  blessed/  " 
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Bangalore. 

Sagl0  Court  Sunday 
School,  per  Mr. 
Fuller  ..._. 1 


4  7 


For  BxUnded  Optratiom  in, 
India. 


FiUeoH  Squart, 
W,  Bnllook,  Esq.,  for 
,  India  Bxtenalon...  16  0 
Mra.  BuUock.  Ditto   1   0 
W.  HoolB,  Esq..  for 

Central        South 

Afrioa •  0 

Teachers  &  Children 

of  surer    Street 

Sunday  School,  per 

Mr.  Eke 10  0  0 

2W. 

Fhubwrv  Ckapeh 

Auxiliarr,  perMlee 
Harrison   01 10   S 


John  W<rila8ton,  Esq.  3  0 
H.  Davison,  Esq.  ...  3  0 
J.L.BiiddeQ,Kaq....  I  0 
J.  H.  Spencer,  Esq. .  1  0 
18/.  llTVrf. 


BKD] 
Pax 
j.Tueker 


0 

0 

0 

0  Bei 

OJMiocloaM 
Meettnfi 
PorWMv 


Pari:  Onaerat.  Cl^fAoss. 

Juvenile  Society 3   0   0 


Eanover  Chapel,Peekkam. 


^'"^«^»» JLiJlLadlea'  Braneh,  on 

aooount  0 

Bam^yrp  Chapel. 

Mr.  Taylor,  for  a 

Native     Gfrl     at 


Vi^agMMtain.    to 
be    caned    Emilv 


S   0 


BoUoftan  Auxiliary. 

Per  Mr.  Turner 3  IS  0 

Par  Mr.  MeNiel 13  11   8 


^'j         Portland  Chapel, 

'Mrs.  Guff,  fbr  the 
0!    Native  Bmr,  Wm. 

I    SymesGnfr  3  10 

Mr.   and    Mra.    B. 
I    If  ebb,  for  the  Na- 
tive BoyLBenJamin 

WiUli^Webb 110 

6f. 

PouUrg  ChapeU 

MUton  Street  Sehool. 

Sunday  Sehool,  for 

the  Female  School, 

YUagamtam  8   0    0 

Ditto,     for     Ditto, 

Santhm^uram too 

U* 


rU«ft«.       ««_        £^m 


.«a.ft 


aouUmarli  GtereA  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathere, 

r>nU<uiMAB   VawlVtii     S     A    A 


Bl 

Maiden 

Mr.J.Po 

OoUeetedi 
UcMeeU 
MieaBiri 
Joeh.  Broi 

Lady  Han 

After  Sera 

Maideabei 

iittlewii 

Sehool  C 

OoUaeiedl 

Stn^bn 

Mr.Uacii 

Mr.SniSil 

Oongrig 

After  Sera 

Mrs.RaU4 

Native 
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Allot  Mandall !'.!!""  ^  Q 
Suidu  Bckool  Bn  1  1 
Arniu  M<mB^.^t_ 

Bn.jHlakKUltr.X. 

Xr.  DneoUta,  TrcHur 
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AkDMT  Box 0 
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nVEBSABY  OF  THE  LONDON  MISSIONAEY  SOCIETY. 
SIXTY-FOUETH  GENERAL  MEETING. 


MONDAY,  MAY  10th. 

ng.  Seven  o^ clock. — Pbaykr  Meeting  at  New  Bboad  Stbbet  CBAPBLt 
to  implore  the  Divine  Blessing  on  the  several  Services  of  the  Anniver- 
o  close  pimctually  at  a  Quarter-past  Eight. 

\oan, — A  Meeting  of  Delegates  will  be  held  at  the  Mission  Honse,  Blom- 
«t,  at  Three  o'clocJc^  to  which  the  attendance  of  Directors,  both  Town 
atry,  is  respectfully  invited. 

%g, — Weigh  House  Chapel,  theEev.  E.  W.  DALE,  A.M.,  of  Birmingham, 
oh  to  the  Juvenile  Friends  of  the  Society.     Service  to  begin  at  Seven 


T[JESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  11th. 

Lane  Welsh  Chapel, — Sebmon  in  the  Welsh  Language,  bj  the  Ber. 
LS  JONES,  of  Moriston,  Glamorganshire.  Service  to  commence  at 
\t  Six  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12th. 

kg,  Surrey  Chapel, —  Ber .   ENOCH   MELLOB,  M.A.,  of  Halifax, 
1. 

^,  Tabernacle,— Hey,  W.  M.  PUNSHON,  of  Leeds,  to  preach. 

horning  Service  begins  at  Half-past  Ten,  and  the  Evening  at  Six  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  13th. 

m%.— The  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  at  Exeteb  Hall. 
The  Chair  to  be  taken  precisely  at  Ten  o'clock,  by 

FRANK  CROSSLEY,  ESQ.,  M.P; 

%g,—k  JUYENILE   MEETING  will  be  held  at  Finsbury  Chnpel. 
ir  will  be  taken  at  Six  o'clock,  by 

Rev.  JAMES  PARSONS,  of  York. 


ion  to  Exeter  Hall  will  be  by  Tickkts.  for  the  Plalform,  the  Central  Seats,  and 
i  Seats  respectively.  The  Platform  will  be  appropriated  to  the  Directors  of  the 
oth  Town  and  Country,  to  the  Speakers,  and  to  all  Ministers  who  are  Members  of 

y. 

nittee  for  the  delivery  of  Tickets  will  attend  at  the  Mission  House.  Btomfield- 
sbory,  from  Twelve  o'clock  till  Three,  on  Friday  7th,  Saturday  8th,  Monday  10th, 
1th,  and  Wednesday  1 2th  of  May. 

rs  who  are  Members  of  the  Society  will  be  supplied  v^ith  Tickets  for  themselves 
ds,  by  their  sending,  on  any  of  the  above-mentioned  days,  a  list  of  such  as  are 
I  them. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  14th. 

»y. — The  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  administered  to  those 
\  and  Friends  of  the  Society  who  are  Stated  Communicants,  and  who 
LXII.— 1858.  T 
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prodnce  Tickets  from  their  respectire  Ministers,  at  tlie  following  ] 
Worship : — 

£9  prtntUm 

SioK  Chapel Bey.  Samubl  McAll. 

Obanob  Street  Chapel Rev.  John  Subnet. 

Falcon-squabe  Chapel        ....  Eev.  Jambs  Spence,  D. 

SuBBBY  Chapel Rev.  John  Stouohton. 

Union  Chapel,  Islington  ....  Hon. and  Rev.  B.W.  Not 

St.  Thomas's-squabe,  Hackney  (at  7  o'clock)  Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell,  A 

Stocewell  Chapel Rev.  E.  R.  Condeb,  A. 3 

KiNGSLAND  Chapel  (at  7  o'clock)         .        .  Rev.  Patbick  Thomsctt 

Hanoveb  Chapel,  Pbokham  .  .     .  Rev.  A.  Flbtcheb,  D.  0 

Tbevob  Chapel,  Bbompton         .        .        .  Rev.  A.  M.  Bbown,  Lf 

Gbeenwich  Road  Chapel  (at  7  o'clock)    .  Rov.  A.  Thomson,  A.M 

Wbstkinstbb  Chapel  (at  7  o'clock)  .  -Rev.  Thoius  Abcheb,  '. 

Paddinoton  Chafbl Rev.  Samuel  Martin. 

Kew  Tabebnacle,  Chapel  ....  Rev.  Jakes  Rowland. 

Pabk  Chapel,  Camden  Town       .         .    .  Rev.  John  Alexandeb. 

Services,  ioith  the  foregoing  exceptions,  to  begin  at  JSalf-patt  Six  odt 


lARRANGEMENTB  FOE  SERMONS  TO  J3E  1?RBA0HED  ( 

LORD'S  BAY,  MAtY  .IBth. 


PLACB. 


Abney  Chapel    .     ... 
Albany-boad  Chapel    .    . 
Babbican  Chapel    .    .    . 
Bayswater,  Craven  Hill  Ch 
Bedfobd  New  Town  Chapel 
Bethnal-Gbebn   .... 
BisHopsoATB  Chapel  .    . 

Blackheath 

Bbentfobd,  Albany  Chapel 
Bbiohton,  Union-8treet  Ch 
Cambebwell  New-boad  . 
Chelsea,  King^'s-road  Chapel 
City  Road  Chapel      .    . 

Clafham 

Clapton     

Clabemont  Chapel     .    . 
Clayland's  Chapel  .     .    . 
Cbaven  Chapel    ... 

Cboydon     

Deptford 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Shadwell 
EccLKSTON  Chapel      .     . 

Eltham 

Enfield 

EsHER  Stbeet  Chapel 
Falcon-square  Chapel   . 
Fetter-lane  Chapel    .    . 

FiNCHLEY 

Finsbury  Chapel      .     .    . 
Gbbenwtch,  Maize-hill  Ch. 
Gbeenwich- BOAD  Chapel 
Hackney,  St.  Thomas's  sq. 
Hackney,  Old  Gravel  Pits 
Hackney,  Pembury  Grove 
Hammersmith,  Broadway 
Havebstook  Chapbl     .    . 


morning. 


Rev 
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.  John  Alexandbb. 
Geobge  Rooebs. 
Chables  Gbeen. 
E.  Cornwall. 
J.  S.  Russell,  A.M 
J.  H.  MuiR. 
H.  B.  Ikobam. 
J.  Bhbrman. 

E.  MOBLEY. 

Ga!OBOE  Smith. 
C.  G.  RowE. 
Basil  Cooper. 
R.  Beuce,  A.m. 
E.  R.  Condeb,  A.M. 
H.  J.  Gamble. 
A.  M.  Hbndebson. 
H.  Ollabd,  F  SA. 
Pb.  Leifchild. 
John  Pyeb. 
J.  Pulling. 
J.  Bowbey. 
R.  Balgaknie. 
T.  Kbnnerley. 

H.  P.  BOWBN. 

J.  Marchant. 
Dr.  Bennett. 
S.  March. 
C.  R.  Howell. 
Dr.  Fletcher. 
G.  C.  Bbllowbs. 
William  Luoy. 
J.  B.  Brown,  B.A. 
John  Datibs. 
J.  Bedell. 
J.V.S  Taylob,RA. 
John  Nunn. 


BVEMjrO. 


Rb¥.  R.  Bruce,  1 
Gjsorge  Bo€ 
Charles  Gi 
"E.  CoBKirii 
John  ^ibrbi 
S.  Hebditci 

T.  W.  AVBLI 

R.  Balgabm] 

E.  MOBLIT. 

GxoBOE  Ski 

W.  P.  TlBDI 

Basil  Coopi 
John  Alexj 
A.  Thomsos 

H«NRY  AlK 

G.  L.  HsRVi 
J.  B.  Brows 
J.RCampbei 
John  Ptm. 
J.  V.  S.Tayw 
H.  B.  Ingbi 
R.  W.  Dale 
T.  Kennebi 
H.  P.  BowBi 
J.  Marchak 
H.  Ollabd, 

J.  8.  PXABSA 

C.  K.  Hciwn 
Dr.  Flbtchi 
JOSN  Haue 
A.  Haminov. 
W.  Kincus. 
P.  Thomsoit, 
J.  Bbdbll. 
X.Macbitb. 
B^ADPnoon 
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XACS. 


MOBMINO. 


OAPSL 

ark  Chapel 


^lanonburj  Chapel 

>HAFEL      .      .      . 

Onion  Chapel   . 
Offord  Boad  Ch 
tw  Chapel 
N,  Carlisle  Chapel 
f 

)WN       «      •      •      ■ 


iD.,St.DaTid'BCh 

HAPEL         .      .      . 

OH  Chapel    . 
S^EW  Town  .    . 
Latimer  Chapel 


HoAD  Chapel 

►-STREET        .      . 

OE  Chapel  .    . 
Chapel     .    . 

EET  Chapel  . 
•TBEET  Chapel 
el,  Camden  Town 
lanoTer  Chapel . 
nity  Chapel  .     . 

/HAPEL    «      •      •      . 
iapel  .... 


EET  Chapel    . 

Cong.       Ch. 
use-place    .     . 


Chapel 


-COURT-BOAD 

pel,  Horselydown 

row 

,  York-street .     . 

TH 

1 


^HAPEL       .      .      . 

J8E  Chapel    .    . 
ST  Chapel     .     . 
EB  Chapel      .     . 
[>  Chapel     .    . 
,  Ebenezer  Chape) 
Chapel     .    .    . 


JOSIAH  TlNEY. 

W.  Faibbbothsb'. 

W.  EOBEBTS,  B.A. 

H.  Addiscott. 
H.  Helmobe. 
E.  Mellob.  a.  M. 
Db.  H  alley. 
J.  A.  James. 
Paxtow  Hood. 
Geobgb  !I^8B. 
W.  H.  Aylen,  B.A. 
B.  W.  Dale,  A,M. 
Db.  a.  M.  Bbown. 
J.  C.  Gallawat. 

T.  W.  AVELING. 

J.  T.  Beighton. 
H.  W.  Pabkinson. 
J.  Brown,  B.A. 

J.  GWYTHEB. 

B.  Skinneb. 

S.  GOODALL. 

H.  Hoopeb. 
J.  O.  Whitehouse. 
T.  W.  Davids; 
John  Hallett. 
„  H.  Chbistophebson. 
J.  Elriok,  A.m. 
J.  S.  Hall. 

C.  H.  Bateman. 
Dr.  Archer. 
James  Parsons. 
Dr.  Ferguson. 
P.  Thomson,  A.M. 
S.  Hebditch. 
J.  Spence,  D.D. 
T.  Davies. 
J.  B.  French. 
John  Sibree. 
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J.  Waddinqton. 
J.  Kennedy,  A.M. 
S.  McAll. 
William  Eose. 
DiviD  Hewitt. 
J.  H.  Morgan. 
A.  Keed,  B.A. 
E  B.  W.  Kbause. 
Thomas  Mann. 
William  Boaf. 

A.  McMillan. 

B.  J.  Tubquand. 
J.  Bawlinson. 
A.  Hampson. 
John  Stoughton. 
A.  B.  Grosart. 
J.B.Campbell,M.A. 
£.  J.  Habtland. 
Wm.  Gill. 

A.  TnoMsoK,  A.M. 


Rev.  W.  Faibbbotheb. 
W.  Boberts,  B.A. 

A.  J.  MOBBIS. 

L.  H.  Byrnes,  B.A. 
S.  Goodall. 
H.  Helmobe. 
E.  Mbllob.  A.M. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Brows. 
James  Pabsons. 
Paxton  Hood. 
William-  Boaf. 
W.  H.  Ayleit,  B.A. 
John  Stoughton. 
James  FLEinNG. 
William  Dawson. 
E.  Mann  BRING. 
J.  T:  Brighton. 
H.  W.  Parkinson. 

D.  W.  Evans. 

E.  M.  Davies. 
S.  McAll. 
Wm.  Tyler. 

H.  HoOPEB. 

J.  O.  Whitehouse. 
E.  J.  Habtland. 
J.  Elbick,  A.M. 
Dr.  Hoppus. 
H.  Madgin. 
J.  S.  Hall. 
P.  J.  Tubquand. 
J.  H.  MuiR. 

B.  Skinner. 

C.  H.  Bateman. 

B..  B RIND  LB Y. 

Dr.  FERGUsaN« 
„  Newman  Hall,  ll.b- 
T.  Davies. 
J.  B.  French. 
E.  B.  Cokdeb,  A.m. 
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J.  Waddinqton. 
William  Gill. 
C.  Dukes,  A.M. 
William  Bose. 
David  Hewitt. 
J.  H.  Morgan. 
J.  S.  Bussell.  A.m. 
J.  B.  Paton,  M.A. 
Thomas  Mann. 

T.  B.  HOSKEN. 

A.  McMillan. 
J.  Gwvtheb. 
J.  Bawlinson, 
J.  C.  Gallaway. 
Dp.  Archer. 
A.  B.  Grosart. 
T.  W.  Davids. 
Wm.  Lucy. 
J.  Kennedy,  A.M. 
J.  Makepeace. 
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London  MdittFU 

«<y. 

Mn.CMlertOD         .         .         .     1 

E.C 

.  soo 

0 

p.  Citor.  Eiq.          ...     1 

Id  mcmoTT  uf  one  wbo  (tron 

fj 

J.  Churchill,  Eiq.     .         .         .1 

ftltiheelcimioriodia. 

.500 

0 

Coloiiiini  iii.  23      .         .         .    1 

Union  Chipel,  IdingtOD :  B 

*T. 

J.  Curling.  E.q.       ...     1 

H.  Allon  and  Friendt    . 

.  189 

Dovia^rCniinieixif  Uiicie       .     1 

Mi»  Palcnon 

.  200 

0 

AFnfiidiuI>idia,peTHiuTailer    H 

L«dySh.w      .        . 

.  200 

0 

D.  Ginger,  Eu.         .         .        .     ll 

P.  Canuir),  Biq.     . 

.  100 

0 

E.  Heme,  E«i.           ...     11 

J.  Cnne,  Eiq. 

.  100 

0 

T.  Morgui,  Eiq.       .                    .It 

C.  Curling.  E«i.       .        . 

.  100 

0 

Re«.  E.  Prout           .         .         .    I< 

J.  Eut.  Ecq.  .        .        . 

.  100 

0 

S.SjdiiineIon,  Esq.  .          .          .     H 

Sir  C.  E.  EirdlcT,  Btrt.   . 

.  100 

0 

J.  Sard,  Eiq 11 

Jwbu.  Field.  Ew,.    .        . 

■  100 

0 

John  Snow,  Esq.       .          .         .     U 

J.  W.  Oilbirt,  Eiq.,  F.ILS. 

.  100 

0 

A  Tii.nL  Offering  to  God   t« 

J.  Henderwn.  E«.  . 

.  100 

0 

Mn.  Kinnburj       . 

.  100 

0 

Rev.  Dr.  Tiduian      ■         .         .   M 

J.  Moriey.  E.q.       .        . 

.  100 

0 

Mr.  >nd  Mr>.  Tnltmu      .         .    H 

S.  Mortey,  Etq. 

.  100 

0 

Mr.  end  Mn.  TiueiMit     .         .    1* 

C.  E.Xludie.  Kiq.   . 

.   100 

Mn.  Wtllon     .                          .    I* 

H.  Butt.  Eiq    . 

.  lOO 

0 

Brown  Webh,  E^.  .         .        .    » 

W.  5h«p.  K.q.       .         , 

.  100 

0 

MiiiWontner           .         .        .    10 

Euieliiit  Smitb,  E*q. 

.   100 

0 

W.  Younpmin,  Eiq.           .         .    ID 

1.  K.  VncK  K.(|.     . 

.     52 

10 

0 

V   P^.c^■,  Esq.            .          .         .      * 

G.  Brooki,  E>q. 

.    50 

0 

W.  Wide.  Eiq.         .         .        .     .1 

.     50 

0 

E.  BM.  Eiq.,  M.P. .         .        .     i 

SirE.N.  Buxton,  Btrt..M.I 

.  .    SO 

0 

Dr  J    R.  BeoneLl     .          .        .      5 

Truem  Builon,  Eiq. 

.    50 

0 

P    Duimcll.  Esq.        .          .         .      S 

T.  M.  Cooiabi,  Eiq. 

.     50 

0 

R^v.  \V  4111.1  Mn.  CampbeU     .     5 

E.  DaniGll,  Eiq. 

.  ao 

0 

P.  Cirtbew,  Eiq.      ...     5 

G.  llitd^cock.  Efq.  .        . 

.     50 

0 

A  Friend,  by  Miu  Cooper         .     S 

W.M.  Nekton,  B»q. 

.    50 

0 

A  Friend,  by  Re*.  E.  Prout       .     i 

MiuRuR 

■   so 

0 

J.  Green.  Eiq.          ...     1 

Mr.  Jtbei  Lr«       . 

.    30 

0 

W.  Greig.  Eiq.         .         .        .     > 

Eev.  R.  W.  Uelti  .nd  Prien 

dl. 

Mr.  ind  Mn.  Hugltes               .     5 
J.  U.,  Itlinston        .         .        .     J 

Peckbim      .        . 

.    26 

0 

E.  C 

.     25 

0 

Palmer  llouM  Academy    .        .     i 

J.  C»rter,  Eiq. 

.     20 

0 

Mr.  Perker      ....     3 

Mill  Cooper    .         .        . 

.     20 

0 

Her.  J.  S.  Peanatl    .         .        .     S 

V.  Curling,  Esq.     . 

.     20 

0 

W.  S.  Suiilh,  Ew.   .                 .     i 

W   Frtncli.  Esq.        . 

.     20 

0 

C.  E.  Smilh,  Eiq.     .        .        .      S 

A  Ftieud.prrRfv,  E.  Prout 

.     20 

0 

S.S.        .        .         .         .        .      i 

Ctiailei  KaLerta.  Eiq.        . 

.     20 

0 

MiaiStorki     .        .        .        .     i 

Rev.  11.  Towuler      . 

.     20 

0 

S.  Thoro«BOod,  Eiq.         .        ,      S 

Rev.  Dr.  Burder      . 

.      10 

0 

W.  C,  *  Tbenk  Offering  .        .      i 

Dr.  Conqueil  . 

■      10 

0 

Mrs.  Emmon 

.      10 

0 

CoBtrlimu.  t(c. 

Ktv.  M.  S.  Bnrland  . 

.     10 

0 

Exeter  Hall     ....<* 

R  L  Krumugi.Eiq.        , 

.     10 

0 

GreeiiKicti  Road      .                 .    i'' 

Uri.  Hildine  . 

.     10 

0 

Kaumglon. 

Mr.  Kelsev 

0 

See  Genera!  Uit      .        .        .    W 

Hon.  A    kinn«rd,M,P.   . 

0 

Mr.  R.  Cooper                  .        .    i" 

T.E.  PirMin.Eiq. 

Mr.  Freeuian  .        .        .        .    ID 

W.  ^.I»ne.  Ek.       .        . 

0 

Rev.  J.  Stougbton    ...     1" 

TlmmMHinm,  E«j. 

0 

Misi&ieveni   ....     J 

John  Viney,  Eiq.     .          . 

0 

OlherSumi     .         .        .       .     C 

W.  H.  VVh.,i«n,  E«i.      . 

0 

yibL4f.2i. 

E>rl  of  bhifusbury  . 

0 

Slepnev  MeeUng      .        .       .   3? 

Mill  Button,  per  Ditto 

0 

Trevor  Cbipel                  .       .    » 

S.  P.  Arnold.  Eiq.    . 

!     10 

Pambun- Grove.  Hackney        .   21 

W.  Bullock,  Eiq.      . 

.     10 

0 

FOE 

UAT,  1858. 

8 

CxmiT,. 

Mr.  Md  Mn.  Wright   .     . 

10    0 

0 

Hr.  J.  McLtren 

5    0 

ie.  tte  Genenl  Lilt 

13 

10 

BiKx,  Two  Friendi . 

10     0 

iaia«d  Pjgbaitan 

SIB 

0 

FaUoutk.  Itev.  T   Wildbore 

6    6 

TiltH  Sail,  ilsq. 

100 

0 

/•™»/sn/on.T.  Coole,  Esq. 

25     0 

Bri^tot,  B»  aeeont 

FnuTbargk.  J.  Wemyit.  Esq 

Ewi-        .        . 

200 

0 

ind  Mri.  Wemyii 

20    0 

11..  E.q.   .        . 

SO 

0 

..E.q^     .         . 

SO 

0 

es    0    6 

1ah,E>q.  . 

20 

0 

5    0 

..  E«,.       .        . 

10 

0 

Hadltish.  J.  Anwll.  Esq. . 

30    0 

Ill,  Ev^.   . 

10 

0 

Wfl/i/iir.Mesin.  J.CnMtlev*  Son 

slOO    0 

trtetChtpel.    Rct.  ( 

.  I.  Roper. 

High  Wycombf.  Hey.  J.  Havde 

10     0 

»  Boorne 

20 

0 

J.  Hindi. 

20 

Counleit  Dowager  of  Harberto 

5    0 

p      .        .         . 

10 

0 

Counleta  of  Aldborougli    . 

1     0 

10 

0 

Hiu  Courtney 

5    0 

lyMr.Itoper   .' 

10 

0 

T.  t..  per  Mil.  Courtnejr . 

S    0 

t  M.y      . 

10 

0 

2    0 

b 

0 

D.  Rvsn,  Esq.,  Cisllecomer 

2    0 

Poole        .'        .' 

5 

0 

ColleetQd  by  Mi»  Hope,  Wexfon 

0  14 

lo.  Smilh 

5 

0 

50     0 

loner 

4 

0 

lladdfr-JltU.  W.  WilUns,  Esq 

10    0 

4 

0 

PBrt  Proceeds  of  Young  Lidiu 

liuFor. 

3 

0 

Buur.  lUmiden  Street 

10    0 

3 

0 

Ditto,  HighfieldCb«pd    . 

10    0 

,f^'  '.    : 

2 

0 

/rvine,  Hugh  Watt,  Etq.  . 

20    0 

2 

0 

Ii»  liraine'          '. 

2 

2 

0 
0 

UdT  Cimegie          .        . 
H.  a>rk,  Eiq. 

S    0 
5    0 

0 

Smaller  Sumi  . 

0  12 

2 

0 

Letdt. 

1 

10 

EutPinde  Chape 

1 

10 

Mr.  E.  Btinei 

21     0 

0 

Mr.  P.  Biine*          .        . 

21     0 

Evans      '. 

0 

Ur.  J.  Ja»ilt,iun.   . 

21     0 

Jill. 

0 

Mr.  T.  E.  Flint 

21     0 

by  Mr.  Hoptr    . 

1 

0 
0 

Mr.  J.  Wade            .         . 

'■  Ail  AnonvmousThink  Offerio 

21     0 

P    ■          -          ■ 

} 

0 

0 

for  gre»t  merciea,"  coramnn 
catid  bj  Rev.  H.  R.  Reynold 

1    20    0 

0 

Re..  H.  H.  Reynold.,  B.A, 

10  10 

,a»  ■         ■        ■ 

1 

0 

0 

Jj 

Mr..  Jamei  Wade    . 
Mr.  J.  Clapbam       . 

10  10 
10    0 

olds '.        '.        '. 

0 

10 

0 

Mr.  W.Pope    .         .        . 

10    0 

IZU.  10> 
Edmund,.    Be*.    A 

10    0 

Mr.  W.  Seduiaa       .'        '. 

10    0 

d  Friendi 

14 

10 

0 

Mr..  Brooke   .         .        . 

S     5 

Mr.  J.  W.Smith     . 

S    S 

.l..E«j.      .         . 

200 

0 

0 

Mr.  1.  Whiiehetd    . 

S     5 

:>q. .       .       . 

100 

0 

0 

Mr.  J.  P.  Clapham  .       . 

5     0 

E.q.           .         . 

SO 

0 

0 

Hi«>Iowitt     . 

S    0 

CAtHenham. 

Mil*  S.  JDvitt 

5     0 

olhe  MiuionCiase 

50 

0 

0 

Mi..E.  M.  Jowilt  . 

S     0 

IS,  see  Genenl  LiiC 

47 

12 

7 

Mr.  W.  Kirk    .         .         . 

5    0 

n.  Mr.  Petloi.  . 

20 

0 

0 

Mr.  E.  Morgan 

5     0 

s  \vi.,a--QiL,E.<i. 

20 

0 

Mr.  G.  Portway 

S     0 

>trs.I.J.&M.Den>la 

SO 

0 

0 

Mr.  A.  Rilehie           .         . 

S    0 

Young  LidiM-  Sew 

Mr.  J.  Siville 

S    0 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.J.E.  Smith 

5     0 

.Baxler,  Esq,    ! 

SO 

0 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breach      .        . 

2    2 

.  Queen  Street  Hidl 

30 

0 

0 

Mr.  \. .  Bruce           .        . 

2    2 

Uren        .         . 

10 

0 

Mr.  E.  Batler  . 

2     2 

liiiei  Muir       . 

10 

0 

0 

2    2 

UIMWJfAKV.  UAOAIINI 


Ur.  O.  Muue; 

Mr.  B.  SmUli  . 

B;  JuTcnile  Cottecton. 
Miw«  Hi.  Si  U.  Smith. 
HiM.M.  Morlej 
The  Mi»e«  Berry     . 
Htitaa  E,  Morier  ud  R.  Smith 
MiiiA.  CUpbun 
SliuA.  Crowlsr 
tliu  R.  M.  Dickinicm 
Wm  C.  J.  Flint 
tliu  M.  Collier  uid.ftuDili 
liMtar  H.  Portwtf 
Mutac  r.  B.  Flint  . 
lliu:S.  B.  Wbiiter  . 
llMtart  C.  Marie;  miC  Snilh. 


.if  > 


.  riLn' 


Muter  J.. ^.  Plitit    . 
Uiu  U.  Smith 
UiurjMhwa   . 
Hi«>  C.  Hormr 
li|utarR.L.  Pliat-. 

331.  If. 
Ur.  R.  ArlhingtM,  jua.  . . 
Hr.  T.  J.  WilklDtOB. 
U-.  J.  Aadenon 
Mr.  J.  Bnrkill 
Mr.  S.  Hick     . 
Mr.  A.  R.  AnnstroDg 
Iter.  J.  T.  Bei^htoD 
Mr.  B.  Briegi 
Mr.  R.  W.  Himilton  . 
Mr.  C.  Heepi  . 
Mr.  S.  F.  John 
Ur.  J.  Kirk    . 
Mr.  W,  Mttbeion     . 
Mr.  J.  Neill     . 
Mr.  J.  V«»er)  . 
Mr.  W.  SmiUi 
A  Friend  (Delgnvi) 
R«v.  G.  W.  Conaer 

Mr.  J.  Croyidale       . 
Mr.  M.  Msrcli 
Mr.  J.  Niflor 
Mr.  It.  Baecock 
Mr.  T.  C*r>ell 
Mr.  W.  L.  Rider     . 
^h■.  T.  Uedrord 
Mr.  W.  Oohaii 
Mr.  J.  Medic; 

43W.  7*. 
Ltilk,  J.  Minhall,  Eiq.    . 
LH'..-rpoul,  see  tituenl  Ijst 

^aneSfilrr,  M  on 
S.  Fleielier.E^q 
G.  HvlGeld.  Efq..M.P. 
Kir  Elkamh  Armitase 
J.  Dilworth,  Eiq.     . 
J.  Kenhiv,  Eiq.,  M.P. 
C.  f  inier,  Esq. 
J.  Sideboltoin,  Eiq. 
Sk  Jamei  Wilt« 
G.  Wood,  Eiq. 
J.  Wood,  E>q. . 
W.  Artaittge,  Eiq.   . 


2:11  10 
1.17  6 
1  U    6 


0.16 
0.  IE 
0  12. 
al! 
0.10, 


J.  Carlton,  E>q. 

J.  Sptncer,  Ei^.        . 

E.  Lewis,  £>q. 

T.  Dickeai,  Eiq. 

A.  Hawortb,  Eiq.     . 

S.  Watta,  E*q. 

RcT.  J.  Bruce  . 

Iter.  G.  B.  Bubier    . 

J.  Kenhav.  Jan.,  Esq.      . 

Joho.Ri^;,  Eh). 

Samuel  Uigbv,  Biq.  . 

H.  Sheliknn,  Eiq.      . 

W.  Wri^t.  Btq.       . 

Dr.  Browa 

Si  Carnngton,  Giq.  . 

Mr.  J.  C.  Jonei 

Margalt,  F.  W.  Cobb,  £iq. 

Mtrim  amd  Mordtn  Mali. 

MuRdnltn  Mn.  W.  Fletcher 

NeioesHk.  R.  SI.  Allan.  Esq. 

l/eicperl,  1.  W.,  Au  Offering 

Gratitude 
y„rlJ.<impl^>.,  Rev,  E.  T.  Pn 
.Vui-lh  S/ueldy.  per  R.  Pow.  E:  . 

Nantick. 
Mernt.  G.  &  W.  E.  Eilieridge  . 
J.  llutcher,  Etq. 

jNeunl^d'Es^-Cd^: 
Nottin, 
T.  Herbert,  Eiq.        . 
A.Morlej,E>q. 

Odiham  and  Crandall 
J.  G.  Seymour,  Esq. 
S.  J.  Smitber,  Eiq.   . 
Smaller  Sumi  . 
Oxfiird,  M.  Ubdeihitl,  Esq. 
Penrith  Aiiiniral  Waucbope 
Ptlerburtagk,  T.  White,  Esq.   . 
Piymaulk,  J.  X.  Coffin.  Etq. 

W.  W.  Morley,  Esq, 
S.  Poulton,  Esq. 
Miisei  Fen 

Mill  HaU         .         .         . 
Rgdi.  BcT.  Dr.  Ferguson  &  Frieud 
ScartOTOtufh,  Mm  Uick    . 
Other  Sum!      .... 
Ssplfy,  W.  Tice,  Eiq. 
Slotpmetiti,  M.  Predtice,  Esq. 
Taunton, Mr.  S)ines 

Tmuloet. 
T.  Winileatl,  Esq.     . 
Mi=s  Wmduall 

Tuairidte  WtUt,  Joihoa  Wil- 
son, Esq. 
Oriridffi,  pCr  Mr.  8.  U.  CoUiol 
)yitgl,iat.  K«v   S.  £.  Toooier 
1.  G.  ThamHili,  El^ 


IVol 


M.nder~Ed^,    lit.    and 


Mrs.  Cbild    . 


UirMsan  CtiBtl. 


SiS- 


nirWr>  UI«<nujK 


UlM  K.  K.  INpoH  .. 


'^"SK 


Sap~.t'"*:::;'.  S'? 

£3::::';:,:;;: !  ■ 
_JSSSr:;;::.-.; ! ! 

Srl*^rt5",.. -  - 


;:!,5iBSS=S!ii-ir!'!i,"e,', 


SnXnnu  l>7ll 


iIi""oiIif*™  "(If" 


92 

cnilldnB*  IncMntng 
knmrteiliid IT  ■ 

SRl  hSW::::"::':'  lu 
JHKi     ua     and 

^WHUmol on 

r«  Nnu^tsMhir  Jiiu 
CallniMlv- 
Mr.Hiuluol  . .!',!!'""  t  1 

MrliHidaVjiiiS'"   ]  u 

jinVJIini"'"'!!'::::.  I  i 


KtSSlONABT    HAOAXINB 


["'buSmui":.'::':  x  o  « 


llr.bwiK.... 
BlBDsneu 


■ta»  A.  R/dw  •  ^ 


Sir" ' 


FocIdUl. 


iSl" 


Ej.OrMB^  ...    «    1   B>J[;;™l|m IIJI] 


L«iiiln1  Upcnlluiu 


isfsHs=i 

MmKriun u 


JSViSJUvrj 


roB  UY,  1858. 


Pi^2^ 1 "  D 


r.S.FlnM      .r ...      D 

niio,,'^. Joj  N 

-n*  lute  ^r.  ii,  e. 


luMllBciZ 


r.  T.  (Mrdiwr".,' .M 


i^SEi-rs-i 


l^DOWT  Bui ...    D 


I^T" 

IIODUnDflUylHll 

orpliKDB'  Vaad  ...  I 
■in*!  Blbii  OlHi 


iJ™,"-—: 


Pnltrif  Cti9p4l, 


RiiiiU>***%'li«il 


rv>r  JffT  jflHlHf  ii  cnlrol 
Ill  Cwmi  KdiiUi 


UISBIONAfty  BAQAZIM 


D  M'ltmitrry  .',.  '"   s 


HuiinidABunna 


"E!'^"^ ' 


Dvviu  fpocssda  dT 


IXK^nnuS^ 


ati5 


TunJinii^  cwfi. 


's'^Sr 


.iSS?S: 


Kt.  W,  RutWH  ... 


vlla*Hln»,TIU, 


Scbuol.  CUpelUiB. 


iondftrVvbooI  Bar*  s^  • 


Kr^W^.'fai.d.ulo    ; 


Jsr-J^* 


II»Mr<fO>MMbu- 


SP^fflS.!-" 


Huitit        UbMsel, 
■iBrtaa,  toKa: 

l^>,  H.  KttJ'uHiil '".    II 


UIMIOHAET    MASASIHK 


TFaMmSbrrL 


b^n  if  Ohll- 


rltlOBllp'"  CiJl- 
SuiHlaT  SebnUi. 

FfUCtedB  oT  Suit  cf 


OAMBBIDOBSBIBR. 


SiJ^"-iKm*ii.-^^^ 


sinyfilrii'Ard. 


MaSfiE 


111^  Ab£ 


ihHTlpllOU  .... 


DflMajrl - .....   0   0 


a  9ubaoriiitf«im 14  v. 


SiiKirBn  t 


TDK  MAT,   1868. 


I 


SM^S."^ 


iiJSS'BiS'! !  I 


g  ttUDda/AitaaoJi... ..    1 


i&fsn. 


iMjSJij  aiJIriid. ■ 
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MUeudta- 
j^^un  MO^  .*    It_7_i 

A.  BiUBiud.  Kh,.  Tnu. 
CoIlHIWiK 1   ^    • 

OaUMUdttr- 
jjl»C^^ *   ■" 

lllulaMrr  low. 

Uw  u.  oT'buS^ 

»!S™-i*-isrj: '  *  * 

BuU^      BDhoaj! 

■fe;^:"" 

Union  Ctairel. 
SnttH'StrMIObweL 

■aSiitlhir  ".",'.'  '.'.".'.    >   I   i 
OtoriaBtRttCluvaL 


_&«s:f"! 


iassr? 


uiasiOHUtT  4ueAnNi 

Tdrwmatlh.  rnrrlmsttm.  |SrtMUikinl.llr 


"fc*U.Uiuign 


IBKSra?-;.::..'-- 


TataiMl,  Im   lul 

T*"  1 


«»k«ini''iMWnM  0 


InStr!^!^i|^  ° 


KllTfiJ*. ;  S^U.  »d. ^— 


SlUsI'linln'om'      1  1;    JWlMlIiTlur  , 


a?" 


caumBiRi. 


i«iS 


ffl^ 
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aouow 

ChUdren 0  3 

Boxes. 

SftblMth  Bdiool 0  IS 

Mri.  Blahop 0  10 

BOXM. 

8«MMUh  School  0   1 

Mrs.  Bjrder  u  4 

U.  lU. 

Mitekeldean, 

Bar.  J.  Lander 1    0 

Mrs.  Lauder 1   u 

Mita  Beadles  o   4 

Mr8.Bobiusoo 0   4 

Ulssionarj  Boxes. 

Krs.C.  Brain 0   4 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Brain o  4 

Mrs.  Morgan   u   7 

Mrs.  Parry 0  10 

Mrs.  Mtmntfton U  19 

Mrs.  James  Pearse  0   5 

Miss  E.  Constance  0  8 

Miss  E.  Pearse  0   S 

Miss  M.  Coleman  ...  o   S 

Miss  Dawton  0   S 

Mr.  Jas.  Constance  0  5 

Mariah  Phelps 0   1 

Sabbath  Scholars  ...  0  10 
OoUection  it  Prajer 

MeeUng 1    4 

71,  it.  6d. 

Rutirdean. 

Collected   bj    Mrs. 
Horlick  1   0 


XaiUvortk. 

Forest  Green  Chape). 

Per  Miss  Norton. 

Subscriptions s  IS 

Collection    4k   Mis- 
sionary Box 1  18 

Girls*  SondnySchool   o  10 
it.  9$.  M. 

NeweMt. 

BsT.  T.  Roberts. 

J.  Beaeh.Em^..(A.)    S   0 
For  Widuws' Fund.   0  7 


SI.  7».- 
JfetenMam, 
Per  Mr.  S.  Bingham. 


Cluistlans.        Igr 

Rer.  W.Ellis  0   0   0 

Ditto,  a  Friend,  bar 
Mrs.B.  Woodwark   0   S   ft 


/Vk1t<w.»lnn 


Old  Chapel. 

Per  Mr.  Coley. 

Sabaoriptions 18  15  0 

Boxes. 

Mrs.  Ferrabeo 0    8   8 

Sunday  School s    1    o 

MissApperly   0 11    1 

17/.  lOt.  7d. 

For  the  Malagasy 
Chrlsttans.byUev. 
W.  EUis  0  6   0 


Wotton-itnder'Edqe. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Lewis  ...  60   o  u 
Ditto  for  Ebeneter 

Female  Sch(M>l lo   0  0 

Ditto  for  Native 
Teachers  It.  B. 
Knill  and    P.  B. 
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DBMBBARA. 

Smith  Chapel. 
Rev.  £.  A.  WaUbridge. 

Balance  of  Ordinary 
Contributions  . .    7  15 

For  Mission  to 
Central  AfWca, 
additional 6  16 

Towards  Debt  on 
Smith  Chapel  . .  19   6 
88/.  18a.  Id. 


I  JAMAICA. 

For  Widows*  Fund. 

First  Hill  and  Dry 

Harbour 1  W 

Whitefleld 3   0 

Mount  Zion I    0 

Kingston  &  Short- 

wood 8    0 

Four   Paths    and 
Brixton  Hill....    2  10 


Canal  No.  1. 

Rev.  C.  Rattray. 

For     Mission     to 
Centnd  AArica . .    6   4 


lOi 


Bethel  Chapel. 
Rev.  T.  Henderson. 

For     Mission     to 
Central  Africa. .  45   1    8 


BERBICS. 

New  Amsterdam, 

Rev.  J.  Dalgliesh. 

For  Native  Teacher 

atHankey 30    0 

For  Widows*  Fund   8  18 
Lonsdale.  Ditto  . .    1  14 
251.  7s.  2d. 


CANADA  WIST. 
Guelpk. 

Rev.  J.  Howdl. 

By  sale  of  Maga- 

sines o  12 

Missionary  Prayer 

Meeting 1    0 

Sunday       School 

Missionary  Box  .  0  14 
Miss     Hodgskin's 

Class    0   7 

SmallSubscriptions  0   8 
8/.  1,. 


AVBTRALIA. 

Tasmania  Auxiliary 
Society,  per  W. 
Rout,  Esq 100 


Melbourne. 

Independent  Chapel. 

Collins  Street  East. 

Rev.  A.  Morison. 

Juvenile  Mission- 
ary Society  (Na- 
tive Teacher)     .10   0   0 

SundaySchool  Box    4    9   4 

Collection,  Mr. 
Mathewaon.Col- 
lingwood  Flat  .15    0 

Monthly  Lecture 
Collections   ....    8  15 

Eliza  Day 0    2 

Mrs.Thwaites.sen.    )    1 

E.  GUI,  Esq. 2    0 


0    0 


MiaaHickiabotlia 


Leaa  Expenses 


Additional 


Esq.  ... 
E.  Bryant,  Esq.   .    0  10 
Rev.A.Morison,for 
Native  Teacher .  10   0  0 


Collected  by- 
Miss  Mary  Lindsay   0  12  0 
Miss  Elit.  Morison    17  6 
Annual  Sermons  & 

Public  Meeting.  12   9  0 

Miss  M.  P.  Morison    10  0 

Mrs.  Peake  8  17  6 

Mrs.  Bousfield. ...    200 

Mrs.  Prebble   ...    2   0  0 

Mrs. G.Thomas..    7   2  6 

MissUmphelby   .    OU  6 
Mrs.    Gibbs,    for 

Native  Teacher .  10   0  0 

Ditto  2    8  6 

Mrs.  NeUd    1  16  0 

Miss  Browning  . .  19  18  6 

Miss  Pitt  2    0 

Mrs.  Drew    10   8 


Including  OtV. 
Teachers  Csr 
Alexander  Mor 
ThwaiteStJohn] 
Henry  Drew,  si 
Home. 

Per  Robert  Smii 

Mrs.IsabellaSiDiti 
for  a  Native  Mis 
saonarr  in  tlM 
Sooth  Sealstsad) 

Master  Alexaadei 
Smith,  for  tk 
Rev.  O.Taracr'i 
Training  laiti- 
tution  at  Upola, 
Samoa 

C<dlection  sfier 
Cotnmimien  ia 
Rev.  Rieted 
FleCcher'sClMDd 
8t.Ktlda,fcrite 
Widows  aBdO^ 
phans   of  Jfif* 

slonaries 


J 


I 


Cvntributions  in  aid  of  the  Society  wilt  be  thankfully  received  by  Sir  Culiinf  MnriUey 

TreoMurer,  and  Rev.  Bhenexer  Prout,  at  the  Mitanon  Houne,  BlomAeid'ttreet,  Finsburg.  iM 
Mr.  W.  F.  ft^aUton,  52,  Princes'Street^  Edinburgh;  Robert  Goodwin,  Emq.,  236,  Georft-m 
Religious  Institution  Roonu.  12,  South  Hanover-ttreet ,  Glasgow ;  and  by  He9.  John  Hmutt 
Hotue,  32,  Lower  Abbey-streett  Dublin.  Post-Ofice  Orders  nkould  be  in  favour  of  Mef.  i 
Prout,  and  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office, 


vnuAM  avBTjiKs,  YBiiran,  37,  bbi.i.  tabb,  nnmji 
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^  SIXTT-FOUETH  GENERAL  MEETING. 

I 


feihs  recurrence  of  another  Anniversary  of  our  time-honoured  Society,  we  have  eipedil 
i^Lto  thank  God  and  take  courage,  on  the  review  of  the  manifold  mercies  which  have 
tt  mingled  with  the  trying  experiences  of  the  past  year.  During  the  crisis  of  the  revolt 
hdia,  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  some  of  our  most  flourishing  Missions  could 
icipated ;  but  our  fears  have  been  rebuked,  and  a  gracious  Providence  has  so  ordered 
that  this  g^eat  catastrophe  has  been  rendered  instrumental  in  stimulating  the  zeal 
I  efforts  of  British  Christians  for  the  wider  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  that  country.  And 
;  through  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  Central  South  Africa,  a  way  hcs  been 
for  the  messengers  of  mercy  into  regions  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  light  of  troth. 
5Mihcr  parts,  also,  of  the  Mission  field,  witnesses  have  risen  up  to  testify  to  the  grace  of 
^A,  in  eooverting  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  way,  and  in  building  up  believers  in  their 
ml  holy  faith.  Moreover,  the  various  Services  coi.nccted  with  the  Anniversary,  have  been 
Braeterised  by  an  earnest  tone  of  piety,  and  by  a  concentration  of  aim  and  purpose  which, 
der  the  Divine  blessing,  form  the  best  guarantee  for  the  success  of  our  plans  and  efforts 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  while  the  numerous  attendance  on  the  Public  Meeting  at 
leter  Hall,  and  the  sustained  interest  with  which  the  statements  of  the  various  speakers 
■a  Hstened  to,  serve  to  attest  that  the  cause  of  Missions  retains  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
Agilent  and  affections  of  the  friends  and  constituents  of  the  Society. 

MONDAY,  May  10th. 

*Xew  Broad  Street  Chapel, — An  early  Morning  Prayer  Meeting  was  held,  specially  to 
lylore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  several  Services  of  the  Anniversary. 
Veiffh  House  Chapel, — Service  for  the  Juvenile  Friends  of  the  Society.  Rev.  R.  Brucb, 
'  Hodderstield,  commenced  with  reading  and  prayer.  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  A.M.,  of  Bir* 
ifigbam,  preached  from  Matt.  iv.  8 — 10.  The  Service  was  concluded  by  Rev.  John 
•AUsTT,  of  Norwich. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  May  11th. 

htter  Lane  Welsh  Chapel,— K  Sermon  in  the  Welsh  language  was  preached  by  Rev. 
'oif  as  Jones,  of  Moriston,  Glamorganshire,  from  Acts  i.  8. 

WENDESDAY,  May  12th. 

%rrey  Chapel.— Aher  the  usual  Liturgical  Service,  which  was  read  by  Rev.  Nbwmax 
Cl,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  James  Susrmav,  of  Blackheath.  Rev.  Enoch  Mbllob, 
^OL.  XXII.— 1858.  o 
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A.M.,  of  Halifax,  preached  from  1  Cor.  vL  chap.  19th  (last  clause)  and  20th  verMi 
S.  BowDiTCH,  of  Bristol,  presented  the  concluding  prayer. 

Tabernacle. — Rev.  J.  H.  Gwythbk,  of  Manchester,  read  the  Scriptures  and 
Rev.  W.  M.  PuNSHON,  of  Leeds,  preached  from  1  Kings  iv.  29.  Rev.  A.  McMii 
Taunton,  offered  the  concluding  prayer. 

FRIDAY,  May  14th. 

Sacramental  Services. 

Sion  Chapel, — Rev.  John  Sibree  presided.  Addresses  and  prayers  by  the  1 
BowRBY,  S.  McAll,  W.  Tyler,  Jas.  Sibree,  and  J.  E.  Richards. 

Falcon  Sgttare  CkapeL^Bjew.  J.  Spxxcb,  D.D.,  presided.  Addresaea  and  prayen 
Revs.  S.  Good  ALL,  E.  Storrow,  and  J.  Bartlett. 

Union  Chapel,  Islington, — Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel  presided.  Addresses  aod 
by  the  Revs.  J.  T.  Beiohton,  R.  Birt,  W.  Clarkson,  A.  M.  Hendebsok,] 
Spencer. 

St.  Thomases  Square,  Hackney. — Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell,  A.M.,  presided.  Addzci 
prayers  by  the  Revs.  W.  Burgess,  J.  Bedell,  and  H.  Addiscott. 

KingeUmd  Chapel. — Rev.  P.  Thomson,  A.M.,  presided.  Addresses  by  the  Si 
Bardie  and  J.  H.  Muir. 

Hammer  Chapel,  Peckham. — Rev.  A.  Fletcher,  D.D.,  presided.  Addresses  nd] 
by  the  Revs.  D.  Hewitt,  T.  Mann,  E.  Bewlbt,  J.  Brown,  S.  A.  Datis,  D.Xl 
J.  H.  HiTCHBNs,  P.  Kbnt,  D.  Nimmo,  S.  Thodby,  W.  p.  Tiddt,  p.  J.  TvH 
T.  Rat,  G.  Rogers,  G.  Rose,  and  R.  W.  Bbttb. 

Trevor  Chapel,  Bromplon. — Rev.  A.  M.  Browk,  LL.D.,  presided.  Addrm 
prayers  by  the  Revs.  C.  H.  Bateman,  A.  McMillan,  T.  Alexander,  R.  Micbii 
W.  M.  Statham. 

Weetminster  Chapel. — Rev.  T.  Archer,  D.D.,  presided.  Addresses  and  piqwB 
Revs.  B.  Price,  J.  Rawlinson,  R.  C.  Mather,  R.  Bruce,  and  J.S.  Pbarsau> 

Greenwich  Road  Chapel. — Rev.  A.  Thomson,  A.M.,  presided.  Addresses  ad  \ 
by  the  Revs.  W.  Dawson,  S.  IIkbditch,  J.  O.  Whitbhousb,  and  T.  Timpsox. 

Padiington  Chapel. — Rev.  S.  Martin  presided.  Addresses  and  prayen  hj  th 
R.  Balgarnie,  a.  Hampson,  H.  B.  Ingram,  and  J.  Stratten. 

New  Tabernacle  Chapel. — Rev.  J.  Rowland  presided.  Addresses  and  joifcn 
Revs.  G.  L.  Herman,  I.  Vaughan,  G.  Gogbrly,  W.  Roaf,  and  T.  T.  Watbbmai 

Surrey  Chapel. — Rev.  J.  Stoughton  presided.  Addresses  and  prayers  by  thi 
£.  R.  W.  Krause,  H.  ALLARD,aRdN.  Hall. 

Orange  Street   Chapel. — Rev.  J.  Burnett  presided.      Addresses  and  prayen 

Revs.  W.  Fairbrother,  J.  Hallett,  and  S.  March. 

Stockwell  Chapel.— Rev .  E.  R.  Conder,  A.M.,  presided.  Addresses  and  prayen 
Revs.  J.  Gwythbr,  H.  Helmore,  and  D.  Thomas. 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  May  13th,  at  Exeter  Hall,  and « 
numerously  attended.  The  chair  was  taken  at  ten  o'clock  by  Frank  Crossley,  Eif 
Among  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  in  addition  to  those  who  took  part  io  tl 
ceedings,  were  Edward  Ball,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  George  Hadfield,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  Cbe 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  Kershaw,  Esq.,  MP.;  Sir  C.  E.  Eardley,  Bart. ;  Rev.  Drs.  H*U«y»  ^ 
Morton  Brown ;  Revs.  G.  Osbotne,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Min 
Society ;  F.  Trestrail,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Sodety;  ?M 
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reUry  of  the  Morarian  Missioaarj  Society ;  J.  Straiten,  J.  Stoughlon,  J.  C.  Harrison, 
Smith,  J.  Sherman,  J.  Hall,  J.  Watson,  J.  T.  Rowland,  J.  R.  Campbell,  P.  Thornton, 
Thomson,  R.  W.  Dale,  E.  Mellor,  A.  Jack,  J.  Parsons,  J.  Woodward,  H.  Batchelor; 
•sn.  G.  H.  Davies,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Tract  Society ;  B.  Bainci,  T.  Barnes, 
Joh,  J.  Perry,  E.  Jupe,  W.  D.  Wills,  Eusebius  Smith,  H.  Rutt,  John  Morley,  Joseph 
■fcf  &c.,  &c. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  Hnndredth  Psalm,  which  was  given 
ft  hy  the  Rct.  E.  Prout,  and  with  offering  of  prayer  by  the  Rcy.  Patrick  Thompson. 
Tlie  Chairman  :  My  Christian  Friends, — If  I  had  consulted  my  own  feelings  when  I 
Mfed  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Directors  of  this  valuable  Society  to  preside  over  this 
it  meeting,  I  should  certainly  have  declined  to  accept  that  invitation ;  for  I  lelt 
u  I  feel  now,  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  are  far  better  qualified  to  fulfil  the 

of  the  office  of  chairman  than  I  am.     But  I  felt  convinced  that  the  invitation  was 
designed  to  be  an  empty  compliment, — that  the  Directors  thought  that  I  could  be  of 

to  the  cause,  and  for  this  reason,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society,  I 
plMTOured  to  overcome  the  diffidence  which  I  experienced  when  asked  to  accept  so  great 
li^ponsibility.  With  these  few  explanatory  remarks,  I  must  now  throw  myself  on  the 
■Ifeduigence  of  the  meeting,  and  I  trust  my  shortcomings  will  be  received  with  some 
Now,  this  is  no  ordinary  meeting.  Important  meetings  are  occasionally  held  to 
the  temporal  welfare  of  man ;  but  we  have  met  this  morning  to  promote  a  far 

object, — we  have  met  to  promote  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare  of  millions 

fellow-creatures,  scattered  over  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and,  therefore, 
I  hnportance  of  our  object  can  scarcely  be  oyer-estimated.  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
ftethittg  which  I  met  with  in  reading  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  author  said 
Mk  having  met  with  a  very  intelligent  man,  he  began  to  explain  to  him  how  the  Son  of 
oAkft  his  seat  on  high,  and  came  into  this  world,  took  upon  himself  our  nature,  and 
many  miracles  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  God  ;  how  he  made  the  dumb  to 

the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  blind  to  i^ee  ;  how  he  raised  the  deed  to  life,  and  walked 
lOB  the  sea  as  though  it  were  dry  land,  and  that  nothing  was  too  great  fur  him  to  do ;  and 
hsB  he  afterwards  went  on  to  tell  him  that  after  he  had  done  all  these  things  lie  actually 
iro  op  his  life  and  died  upon  the  cross  that  we,  through  his  death,  might  live,  the  chief 
id:—"  Tou  make  my  very  bones  to  shake ;  you  make  my  very  ears  to  tingle ;  but  allow 

•  to  ask  yoQ  this  one  question — Did  your  forefathers  know  all  this  ?  "  The  Doctor  was 
iS|ed  to  admit  that  they  did.  "  Then,''  said  the  chief,  "  how  is  it  that  they  did  not  come 
I  teD  our  forefathers  this,  and  not  permit  them  to  go  stumbling  in  the  dark,  into  an 
■timely  grave,  not  knowing  where  they  are  going  ? "  Let  us  see  to  it,  my  friends,  that 
rii  qaestion  or  a  similar  one  be  not  put  to  us,  not  on  the  plains  of  Africa,  but  at  the 
lament- seat.  Now,  as  many  of  us  heard  yesterday,  we  are  **  not  our  own,"  but  are  "  bought 
ttia  price ;"  and  men  who  bring  earthly  maxims  to  bear  on  this  subject,  and  say,  "  Every 
■B  fbr  himself,  and  God  for  us  all,"  can  know  very  little  of  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity. 

*  k  impossible  for  selfishness  and  Christianity  to  thrive  together.  You  might  as  well  attempt 
*pQt  fire  and  water  together  and  expect  them  to  thrive  together;  for,  as  surely  as  the 
*ier  would  put  out  the  fire  or  the  firedry  up.  the  water,  so  surely  will  selfishness  dry  up 
Mstianity  or  Christianity  burn  up  selfishness.  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.  It  has 
^  happened  that  the  most  horrible  occurrences  that  take  place  in  the  earth,  even  war 
^  bloodshed,  have  been  made  by  God  to  bring  about  his  own  designs.  We  cannot  con- 
■^  what  is  occurring  in  India  and  China,  and  the  openings  that  are  being  made  there, 
^hoQt  asking  ourselves  what  we  can  do  to  make  known  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  those 
Entries  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  have  ever  been  made  known  hitherto.     Let  me 

that  I  think  there  is  much  need  for  reform  with  regard  to  the  Government  of  India. 
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Hitherto  we  have  not  as  a  nation  served  our  Lord  and  Master  in  that  country ;  bat,  fiad^j 
it  sank  in  the  depths  of  Hindoo  superstition  and  Mohammedan  delusion,  we  have  iaq|l| 
to  continue  these  things,  aud  to  let  darkness  pervade  the  land,  as  though  our  sway  esril 
not  be  maintained  unless  the  people  were  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  Christian  nSipmi 
What  was  said  in  relation  to  this  subject  by  that  noble  Lord  who  has  just  quitted  the  hi^^ 
office  connected  with  India  ?    What  was  said  by  that  noble  Lord  in  the  House  of  LordiM 
the  9th  of  June  last  ?    After  giving  an  extract  from  Lord  Ellenborough's  speech  aniMl» 
verting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  subscribing  to  societies  ^itit 
have  for  their  object  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  the  Chairman  proceeded :  "  Now  Hi 
things  as  these  are  said  by  a  noble  Lord  who  has  recently  filled  one  of  the  highest 
in  this  country,  what  are  the  poor  deluded  natives  likely  to  think  of  the  matter  ?    It  ii 
to  be  supposed,  because  these  persons  in  India  subscribe  towards  the  carrying  on  d 
Missionary  work,  that  they  wish  the  natives  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  Christian 
It  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  most  dangerous  doctrine  which  is  laid  down  in  the  speech 
I  have  just  quoted.    Every  man  owes  a  duty  to  his  sovereign ;  but  that  doty 
opposed  to  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  King  of  kings.    We  all  owe  a  duty  to  God, 
which  we  cannot  be  released  by  any  human  law  or  by  any  earthly  monarch,  and  thm 
office  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other,  which  it  would  be  right  for  a  Christian  man  ta 
or  retain,  if  by  holding  it  he  would  be  prevented  from  owning  the  Lord  of  life  ui^ 
whom  he  professes  to  serve,  and  also  subscribing,  according  to  his  means,  that  othui 
become  disciples  of -the  same  blessed  Master.    It  happens  that  the   nobleman  to  whal  | 
have  referred,  was  once  himself  the  Governor- General  of  India.    Let  us,  then,  jutflsMiv 
for  a  moment  what  he  did  at  that  period.    In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I  bdm,i; 
we  were  to  ransack  all  the  particulars  of  his  previous  career,  we  should  not  fiid  Mi  i 
committing  the  unpardonable  sin  of  subscribing  a  single  sixpence,  out  of  his  ova  fi^  < 
for  any  Missionary  Society.     But  if  we  trace  his  career  during  his  Governor-GeacnHi^ 
we  shall  find  him,  not  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  out  of  the  taxes  of  India,  panderimlii 
considerable  extent  to  the  idolatry  of  the  country.    We  shall  find  him  sending  a  flVMf^ 
English  troops  to  escort  the  gates  of  an  idol  temple  to  a  certain  part  of  Indis.  hdwt 
just  lay  before  you  his  general  orders  in  reference  to  that  matter.      Having  iciAlhc 
general  orders  which  were  issued  by  Lord  Ellenborough,   from  Simla,   on  the  16:^  it 
November,  1842,  directing  the  formal  restoration  of  the  gates  taken  from  thetoahcCtk 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  at  Ghuznee,  to  the  temple  of  Somnauth,  the  Chairman  proceeded:- 
Now  I  should  like  to  know  what  poor  Hindoos  could  be  expected  to  think  of  sU  tkh! 
If,  while  the  Missionaries  are  preaching  the  Gospel,  they  find  one,  who  formerly  bcUlk 
highest  office  in  India,  condemning  civil  servants  and  officers  of  the  Army,  in  that  ooiA 
for  subscribing  the  smallest  sum  for  the  Missionary  work,— and  if  they  find  one  sCii 
highest  offices  in  this  country  held  by  one  who,  some  years  ago,  spent,  not  his  own 
indeed,  but  the  money  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  to  bring  back  with  pompous 
gates,  which  were  torn  from  a  Hindoo  temple  eight  hundred  years  ago,  what,  I  ask,ssdK 
such  circumstances,  can  the  natives  be  expected  to  think  of  Christianity  ?     Thit  nd 
character  of  the  transaction  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  orders  which  I  have  read;  bstiih 
well  known  that  the  real  object  with  which  it  was  done,  was  to  pander  to  Hindoo  idM 
and  superstition.    It  was  thought  desirable,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  endeavour  \tf  ^ 
means  to  acquire  increased  influence  over  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  natives.  Wh^ 
would  have  been  said  to  David  and  Saul,  if  they  had  acted  in  such  a  manner?  WooUtk? 
not  have  been  told  that  they  had  been  "  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  waad^? 
That  God,  who  reigns  over  the  universe,  is  a  jealous  God,  aud  will  not  let  his  hoiosrk 
given  to  another  with  impunity.    As  Christians,  we  hav^  no  wish  to  see  the  Govennii^ 
doing  anything  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  in  India,  as  a  Government;  bot,flstte 
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t  hmnd,  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  allow  them  to  fotter  idolatry.  Yon  will,  my  friendi,  I 
mre,  be  very  sorry  to  learn  that  our  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tidman,  has  been  so  unwell  of 

•  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  read  the  Report.     He  has  left  his  room  for  the  first  time* 
morning.    I  shall  therefore  call  upon  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  to  read  the  Report. 

"he  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  then  read  the  Report."^ 
\t  Sixty.fourth  year  in  the  history  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  of  which  the  Direc- 
ihave  now  to  report,  has  been  distinguished,  not  only  by  a  great  increase  of  activity  and 
Ittnong  the  avowed  friends  of  the  Missionary  cause,  but  also  by  a  lively  interest  in  the 
|Mt  among  intelligent  men  of  various  classes,  by  whom  it  was  aforetime  regarded  with 
Hbrence,  if  not  aversion.  This  extension  of  Missionary  sympathy  has  been  awakened 
Iff  by  the  marvellous  Missionary  travels  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  by  which  the  social  and 
li  condition  of  the  hitherto  unknown  millions  of  Southern  Africa  has  been  presented  to 
Chriatian  and  the  philanthropist  in  its  true  and  awful  aspect ;  but  in  a  far  more  inteaae 
:iBe  has  the  subject  of  Missions  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  by  the 
d,  yet  instructive  events  that  have  so  unexpectedly  been  permitted,  by  the  providence  of 
« to  befal  our  Indian  Empire.  By  the  deeds  of  perfidy  and  blood  which  have  charac- 
ltd  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  the  delusion  and  false  security  long  indulged  by  multitudes,  both 
jUUin  and  in  India,  have  been  for  ever  destroyed,  and  idolatry,  in  alliance  with  the  prin- 
kmd  spirit  of  Mahomet,  has  exhibited  its  true  character — a  character  only  to  be  nnder- 
ii  to  be  dreaded  and  abhorred.  Politicians  and  philosophers,  who  were  accustomed  to 
i  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the  mild  Hindoo,  have  been  forward  to  denounce  him  as  a 
f  demon ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Christian  Missionary,  which  were  heretofore  treated 
k  derision  and  contempt,  are  now  commended  as  the  best  and  only  preservative  of  pro- 
ky,  liberty,  and  Ufe. 

Ete  Missionary  travels  of  Livingstone,  which  awakened  world-wide  admiration^ 
imposed  on  the  Society  by  which  he  was  sent  forth,  and  by  whose  funds  he  was 
,a  solemn  obligation  to  send  to  the  myriads  inhabiting  the  dark  land  he  had  pene- 
Aei^  tkt  light  of  heavenly  truth  with  its  attendant  blessings,  both  for  the  life  which  now 

aid  for  that  which  is  to  come.      In   accordance,   therefore,  with   the   Resolution 
Md  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Directors  have  adopted  the  necessary  measures 

establishing  two  central  and  effective  Missions,  the  one  north,  and  the  other 
ilH  of  the  River  Zambese ;  and  with  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies  they  now  report- 
it  he  has  vouchsafed  his  bles&ing,  and  supplied  both  suitable  men  for  the  enterprise,  and 
ids  adequate  for  its  execution.  Mr.  Price,  student  in  the  Western  College,  Mr.  Sykes,  of 
!  Lancashire  College,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  College  at  Brecon,  and  Mr.  McKcnzie,  who 
ipiosecuted  a  suitable  course  of  study  at  Bedford,  have  recently  been  ordained  as  Evan- 
kts  to  the  Matabele  and  Makololo  tribes,  and  will,  with  their  devoted  wives,  embark  for 
ith  Africa  in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  month. 

b  the  atrocious  crimes  of  the  Indian  mutineers,  and  the  awful  suff'erings  of  our  country- 
B,  the  Directors,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  kindred  societies,  recognised  His  voice, 
0  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  appealing  to  the  Church  of  Christ  on  India's 
lalf,  for  a  large  increase  of  zeal  and  extension  of  labour.  The  call  was  too  powerful  to  be 
ttted,  and  too  urgent  to  admit  delay.  Tlie  Directors  felt  therefore  constrained  to  convene 
pedal  Meeting  of  their  constituents  on  the  18th  of  February,  to  consider  the  claims  of 
Sa  for  augmented  efforts,  when  it  was  resolved  : — 

*  That  the  London  Missionary  Society  having,  for  the  last  half  century,    employed 

oted  labourers  in  different  parts  of  India,  whose  various  exertions  God  has  been  pleased 

itown  with  distinguished  success,  should  Uke  its  fair  proportion  of  effort  for  extending 

blessings  of  the  Gospel  among  the  teeming  multitudes  yet  involved  in  heathen  darkness; 

Ai  tb«  full  Abstract  of  the  Report  will  obt&in  extended  circuUtion  in  a  separate  form,  it  is  presented 
e  gie»tly  abridged. 
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and  that,  accordingly,  the  Directors  employ  their  hest  efforts  with  all  clasaei  of  their  oooil^ 
tuents,  to  enable  them  to  send  forth<  within  the  next  two  years,  at  least  twenty  additkni 
Missionaries,  to  aid  in  carrying  onward  this  great  enterprise/' 

The  answer  already  given  to  their  appeal,  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  Directors  that,  it 
this  proposal  they  have  the  hearty  sympathy  of  their  friends  throughout  the  country :  witbia 
three  months  nearly  ;f  11,000  have  been  promised  towards  the  object,  and  a  confident  hope 
may  be  cherished  that,  by  the  close  of  the  year,  additional  funds  will  be  realized  adequsu  ts 
its  full  accomplishment. 

The  Directors  are  sensible  that  nothing  short  of  the  peculiar  urgency  of  the  claimitf 
Africa  and  India,  would  have  justified  two  special  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  their  caaif. 
tuents  in  such  close  succession ;  yet  they  are  gratified  to  state  that,  nevertheless,  tk 
Ordinary  income  of  the  Society,  with  a  single  exception,  has  advanced  in  all  its 
branches. 

The  General  Contributions  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  SubscriptioDit  D^  ' 
nations.  Collections,  and  Dividends,  amount  to  jf  44,043  7«.  Sd.,  being  £1779  4t.3ii.im 
than  the  year  preceding.  i 

The  generous  Bequests  of  departed  friends,  reach  j^d401  4«.  Id.,  being  £1702  15f.  Uii  j 
excess  of  the  legacies  of  last  year.  j 

The  Sacramental  Offerings  to  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  with  the  yearly  Dividai^ 
present  an  aggregate  of  £'2321  17«.  9d,,  being  £119  IJt.  8^. more  than  those  of  ld57.  4p| 
in  addition,  the  fund  has  received  an  increase  of  £899  6«.  5^.  3  per  cents,  reduced,  bcifi 
legacy  of  the  late  Mr.  Flanders. 

The  contributions  from  Missionary  Stations  have  yielded  £16,511  ds.  lOdL,  Ul 
£2191  13^.  2d.  more  than  those  of  the  year  preceding. 

The  total  annual  Income  from  these  ordinary  sources  is  £72,143  lit.  Zd.,  beiog 
crease  of  JCC659  2s.  Sd. 

The  amount  received  from  the  Australian  and  Foreign  Auxiliaries  is  £819  5t., 
than  the  preceding  year  by  £1048  It.  6d. 

The  Expenditure  of  the  Society  for  ordinary  purposes  has  been  £64,059  13s.  H,  bdis  i 
decrease  on  that  of  the  former  year,  of  £2799  15t.  Id.,  without  involving  any  dimiiDtiaaof 
the  Society's  operations. 

The  preceding  statement  is  exclusive  of  the  Fund  for  the  establishment  of  new  Kit- 
sions  in  South  Africa,  amounting  to  £7076  6t.  5r/.,  and  that  promised  for  the  extCBau 
of  Indian  Missions,  approaching  the  sum  of  £11,000. 

The  number  of  the  Society's  ordained  Missionaries  last  reported  was  152  ;  and  itii* 
unusual  demand  for  gratitude,  that,  in  the  interval,  death  has  not  been  permitted  to  dimisiA 
that  number  in  a  single  instance ;  while  two  additional  Brethren,  Messrs.  Blake  and  Josi^ 
have  been  sent  forth  to  strengthen  the  Missionary  band  in  India. 

In  presenting  an  Abstract,  compressed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  of  the  History  of  (^ 
Society  for  the  past  year,  the  Directors  begin  as  usual  with, 

POLYNESIA. 

In  the  distant  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  the  first  labours  of  the  Society  were  wrought;  herein 
earliest  trials  and  severest  discouragements  were  encountered ;  yet  here,  under  God,  it  htf 
achieved  many  of  its  noblest  triumphs  over  barbarism  and  crime  ;  victories  which  utva 
extending,  and  will  continue  to  extend  till  the  last  blood-stained  altar  of  Polynesia  is  over* 
thrown,  and  her  last  stronghold  of  idolatry  shall  be  added  to  the  oonqnestt  of  the  ?au*d 
Peace. 

In  Tahiti,  where  the  power  of  the  Gospel  first  triumphed  over  paganism,  it  has  it  li^ 
years  no  less  successfully  encountered  popery— popery  in  alliance  with  political  power  •» 
military  despotism.    But,  apart  from  the  baneful  influence  of  its  profligate  profesioi^  ^^^ 
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t  pitronige  it  ctn  extend  to  the  unworthy,  Romtnitm  has  exerted  her  influenoe  for  sixteen 
■rs  in  Ytin.  At  the  close  of  185G,  the  period  to  which  the  latest  returns  extend,  the 
imber  of  Protestant  Christians  included  in  the  Mission  Churches  of  Tahiti,  amounted  to 
»80,  m  nnmher  exceeding  that  of  her  happiest  times  of  self-government  and  freedom. 
The  Rev.  William  Howe,  amidst  many  obstructions,  continues  in  charge  of  the  Bible 
tpository  and  the  Press,  and  renders  also  most  valuable  services  in  the  defence  of  the 
ftXh,  and  in  animating  and  sustaining  the  minds  both  of  the  Native  Pastors  and  their  iloeks. 
Our  devoted  Brother,  Mr.  Howe,  though  forbidden  to  commend  the  Gospel  to  the  Native 
Ustians,  regularly  preaches  to  the  British  and  other  foreigners  located  at  Papeete ;  and  in 
(ktter  recently  received,  he  gives  a  gratifying  report  of  the  conversion  of  a  resident  who 
Irilong  been  an  enemy  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

'*Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear,"  writes  Mr.  Howe,  under  date  17th  January,  ult.,  **  that  there 

Ealto  an  awakenjng  among  a  few  of  the  foreign  residents,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom 
fbt  of  Mr.  Salmon. 

"Mr.  S.  was  brought  up  in  the  Jewish  religion,  but  when  quite  a  young  man  he  wis 
Miinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  about  which  time  he  visited  Huahine. 
bkippily  for  him,  he  subsequently  became  affected  with  infidel  principles,  and  for  many 
pn  maintained  them,  and  brought  forth  those  fruits  which  are  their  natural  oflfspring. 
Ihit  nine  months  ago,  however,  his  feelings  were  earnestly  moved  to  give  the  whole  subject 
Hftfer  candid  and  serious  consideration,  and  this  he  has  done,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
tkia  applied  to  me  for  Christian  baptism,  which  will  take  place  (D.  V.)  on  Sunday  next, 
)  Ifct  forenoon,  in  the  Bethel  Chapel.  This  is  a  breach  into  the  enemy's  kingdom  in  this 
idl  place,  for  which  we  were  hardly  prepared,  and  its  effect  upon  the  mass  will  be  con- 
lenble ;  may  it  be  favourable,  that  many  others  who  have  drunk  into  his  former  spirit 
ly  be  brought  to  see  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  their  principles." 

lathe  SociBTT  Islands,  the  political  strife  that  in  former  years  occasioned  much  pain 
fed  tonow  to  our  Missionaries,  has  happily  ceased,  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
ticir  wvttal  Churches  are  truly  encouraging. 

The  Mission  Churches  of  the  Hsrvey  Islands  continue  to  present  the  same  aspect  of 
itality  and  beauty  by  which  they  have  been  distinguished  in  former  years  ;  and  whether 
c  ngard  the  general  habits  of  the  people,  the  progress  of  education,  the  observance  of 
le  Sabbath,  or  the  number  of  consistent  believers  united  in  Church  fellowship,  these 
hristian  Islanders  would  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with  any  equal  number  of 
or  coontrymen. 

The  Rev.  Aaron  Buzacott  has  been  compelled,  by  severe  and  long  continued  suffering,  to 
Btire  from  his  beloved  work  in  Rarotonga.  He  has  been  greatly  honoured  by  his  Divine 
biter  in  all  the  varied  labours  by  which  that  Island,  once  a  moral  desert,  has  been  trans- 
Xiaed  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

The  Island  of  Aitutaki,  wliich  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  describe  morally,  no  less 
km  physically,  as  a  Polynesian  paradise,  still  enjoys  the  faithful  and  laborious  ministry  of 
he  Rev.  Henry  Royle,  on  which  God  has  abundantly  bestowed  his  richest  blessing.  The 
*cople  of  his  charge  have  long  been  distinguished  by  zeal  and  liberality,  which  would 
>{^ly  a  profitable  example  to  the  Churches  of  Britain. 

Iq  the  Samoan  or  Natigators'  Islands,  the  restoration  of  peace,  which  wasannouneed 
1  the  last  Report,  has  happily  been  preserved,  and  our  Missionaries  have  been  able  to 
i^secute,  without  interruption,  their  various  efforts  for  the  social  and  religious  improvement 
^  the  people ;  and,  notwithstanding  occasions  of  sorrow  and  discouragement  arising  from 
«  former  degradation,  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Natives,  they  arc  cheered  by  the 
ident  progress  of  their  Churches  in  knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  usefulness. 

In  the  Educational  Institution  at  Malua,  Fifty-seven  young  men,  of  approved  Christian 
'(iracter,  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  Teachers  and  Evangelists.  The  Native  Agents 
*^>aghout  the  Islands  are  all  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  and,  during 
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the  past  year,  they  ha^e  transmitted  to  the  fands  of  the  Parent  Society  a 
£600.  In  addition  to  this  remittance,  they  haye  also  expended  ahove  £300  ii 
chase  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  among  Tbb  Islands  of  Wsste 
KBSXA  is  no  less  wonderful  than  gratifying.  When  first  visited  by  the  lamented 
the  barbarous  people  presented  a  spectacle  the  most  pitiable,  and  yet  the  most 
and  their  sanguinary  habits  and  cannibal  practices  seemed  almost  to  defy  the  zeal 
passion  even  of  the  Christian  MiMionary,  while  it  seemed  also  to  foretell  the  utte; 
nation  of  the  races.  But  the  transformation  since  wrought  in  multitudes  should 
the  most  incredulous  that  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  when  accompanied  by  the  i 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  suflScient  to  enlighten  the  darkest  understanding, 
the  vilest  and  most  vehement  passions,  and  to  invest  even  the  murderer  and  the 
with  the  attributes  of  rectitude,  purity,  and  love. 

The  Journal  of  the  Missionaries  who  accompanied  the  **  John  Williams"  in  he 
voyage  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  Islands  adjacent,  supplies  the  following  deligl 
rative  of  the  work  of  God  in  ^nn/etim,  an  Island  now  occupied  by  our  Pn 
Brethren,  Messrs.  Geddie  and  Inglis  :— 

'*  When  Messrs.  Geddie  and  Powell  first  came  to  take  up  their  residence  on  thi: 
write  the  Missionaries,  '*  it  was  resolved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chiefs  and  people  U 
force  their  landing.  To  this  measure  one  Chief  only  was  opposed.  *  Do  not  b 
said  he,  '  lest  we  get  into  trouble.  Let  them  land ;  but  stetd  from  them  and  ai 
as  much  as  you  like.  They  are  very  little ;  we  can  kill  them  at  any  time  shoi 
measure  seem  necessary.'  This  counsel  the  savages  carried  out  to  the  letter,  I 
from  the  Missionaries  everything  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  But  he  t 
now  steals  no  more.  Everything  is  as  secure  on  the  Missionary  premises,  thoogi 
to  the  Natives  by  night  and  day,  as  if  it  were  placed  under  lock  and  key. 
Gospel  first  affected  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  began  to  produce  a  visible  imp 
the  surrounding  darkness,  one  of  the  heathen  Chiefs  became  much  enraged,  and 
to  assassinate  Mr.  Geddie.  He  often  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  one  night  he  wsi  i 
behind  a  bush  not  far  from  Mr.  Geddie's  house,  with  a  war  club  in  his  hand  res^f 
when  the  Missionary  passed  by.  The  villain  attempted  to  raise  his  arm  with  tte 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  but  his  resolution  failed,  and  there  did  not  remsia 
strength  in  him  to  enable  him  to  inflict  the  fatal  blow.  This  degraded  heatben 
mately  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  is  now  a  consistent  member  of  tb 
Church.  So  conspicuously  does  the  hand  of  God  appear  in  the  preservation  of 
sionaries  in  the  first  stages  of  their  Mission. 

<*  We  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Mr.  Geddie's  station,  and  it  was  truly  a  time  of  i 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  substantial  plastered  chapel,  which  contai 
gregation  of  between  400  and  500,  was  crowded.  Mr.  G.  preached  a  sermon  in  t 
language  to  a  peculiarly  attentive  congregation ;  every  one  present  seemed  in  < 
catch  the  words  as  they  fell  from  the  preacher's  lips.  After  sermon  we  assemblec 
Church  to  commemorate  the  dying  love  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  Around  this  t 
assembled  with  us  all  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  '  John  Williams,'  who  are  m* 
the  Church,  the  Rarotongan  and  Samoan  teachers,  and  no  less  than  a  hundred  1 
Aneiteum,  all  of  whom,  a  few  years  ago,  were  degraded  cannibals* 

"  On  Monday  we  held  a  Missionary  meeting  in  the  chapeL    The  place  was 
with  a  deeply  attentive  congregation.    Money  has  not  yet  come  into  drcnlatb 
Island,  but  the  people  offered  willingly  of  such  things  as  they  had  to  help  forward 
of  God  on  the  neighbouring  Islands.    At  this  meeting  some  of  the  Native  Christ 
set  apart  for  Missionary  work  at  Fotuna  and  Tana.  ♦        •        •        ♦ 

"  At  Aname,  the  Station  occupied  by  Mr.  Inglis,  the  population  amounts  to  19 
Sabbath  congregation  averages  from  500  to  600.  He  has  four  Out^tattona.  Th 
attendance  at  all  the  places,  including  Aname,  is  about  1000.  The  number  o( 
members  is  64,  and  of  candidates  for  Church  fellowship,  24.  Mr.  Inglis  is  assisi 
work  by  30  Native  Teachers,  including  one  Samoan,  who  has  laboured  there  since 
mencement  of  the  Mission.  Of  the  population,  1850  are  under  Christian  iastncti 
of  these  read  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  400  read  very  well. 
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"When  tbe  *  John  WiUUms '  ▼itited  Aneiteum  in  1854,  there  were  upon  the  ItUnd  1400 
nthen ;  but  now  their  number  does  not  amount  to  100/' 

Of  the  Island  of  Mare  or  Nenffone,  the  voyagers  present  the  following  report  :— 

''The  Missionaries  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  sending  teachers  to  preach  to  the 
■Aben,  tbe  latter  having  several  times  threatened  to  kill  tliem  if  they  did  not  cease  their 
Nor  would  they  idlow  them  to  sleep  in  the  place  whither  they  had  gone,  althoogfa 
late  on  Saturday  night.  One  Chief  shook  his  spear  and  threatened  to  run  one  of  the 
through,  hut  the  Teacher  spoke  so  kindly,  that  he  was  afraid  to  injure  him. 
ifTbe  Missionaries  have  been  all  round  the  Island,  and  they  suppose  the  population  to 
■■nt  to  8000.    The  number  who  have  given  up  heathenism  and  desire  religious  instmc- 

b amounts  to  no  less  than  3000.  At  Waeko,  Mr.  Jones's  Station,  the  number  of  Choreh 
iMfs  is  eighty,  and  the  number  of  candidates  for  Church  fellowship  about  100.  At 
lliiiii,  Mr.  Creagh's  Station,  the  number  of  Church  members  is  seventy,  and  candidates 
Kttlfflission  300.  Mr.  Creagh  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  two  Rarotongan,  one  Samoan, 
Blooe  Nengone  Teachers." 

Eke  **  John  Williams"  also  visited  Erattianga,  where  the  devoted  Missionary  whose  name 
_,  lears  fell  a  martyr  to  his  benevolence  and  zeal.    The  Rev.  G.  N.  Gordon,  sent  ont  by 
ibyterian  Churches  of  Nova  Scotia,  committing  himself  to  the  Divine  care  and  pro- 
resolved  to  enter  upon  this  hitherto  barren  field.    His  reception  by  the  people  is 
ibed:— 


icon  as  we  arrived  we  went  ashore,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  were  visited  by  several 
youths,  who  had  been  at  Samoa.    They  were  clothed,  and  looked  very  respeet- 

They  were  delighted  to  see  us.    On  Monday  we  again  went  ashore,  accompanied  by 
and  children.    We  trode  with  very  peculiar  feelings,  the  spot  where  Williams  and 

fiell  martyrs  to  their  own  devotedness ;  and  our  feelings  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
ll%4fferibed  when  we  shook  hands  with  Kauiaui,  the  murderer  of  Williams.  •  «  « 
T'Oatltf  17th  June,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  the  two  Rarotongan  Teachers  and  their 
Wiip^plrttd  with  their  friends  on  board  the  'John  Williams,'  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
■^Higi.  We  accepted  Mrs.  Gordon's  kind  invitation  to  take  tea  with  her  that  evening 
^  fciraaw  and  humble  home.  We  afterwards  had  a  prayer  meeting,  and,  having  commended 
Vr  Mteamed  friends  to  the  care  of  Him  who  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth,  we  parted 
|t|i  them,  and  proceeded  to  the  vessel.     We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  happy  look  of  the 

Uana,  when  it  was  remarked  to  him  at  parting,  that  he  had  now  got  his  Missionary. 

r,'  he  replied,  whilst  his  black  eyes  beamed  with  ineffable  delight." 


^Fhe  Island  of  Zt/u,  like  that  of  Eramanga,  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  services  of  Native 
fents  only,  and  in  the  former  their  progress  has  been  great,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
Mag  statements  of  the  visitors  :— 


^We  reached  this  Island,"  they  write,  "on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  We  stood  in  for 
Mewede,  the  Station  of  Tui  and  Kakorua.  As  we  approached  the  shore,  we  saw  the 
Mttves  in  great  numbers  coming  along  the  beach  towards  Tui's  house  ;  most  of  them  were 
Vttc  or  less  clothed,  and  they  were  delighted  to  see  us.  After  the  Teachers'  supplies  were 
^ashore,  we  had  a  meeting  in  their  large  stone  chapel,  which  is  114  feet  by  38  feet,  and 
ft*  walls  are  three  feet  thick.  It  is  seated  throughout  and  has  a  respectable  pulpit  and 
Ming-desk.     It  holds  a  thousand  people,  and  is  filled  every  Sabbath.        •        se         • 

"On  Saturday  morning  the  27th,  we  reached  the  great  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the 
And.  We  came  to  anchor  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  near  Ipabne,  the  place  where  tlie 
^BHher  Apolo  resides.  Wamya,  the  Chief  of  the  place,  and  Apolo,  were  soon  on  board. 
"^  former  is  a  fine  looking  young  man,  and  speaks  a  little  English.  *  Me  want  Missionary,' 
^  one  of  his  first  sentences.  He  was  very  respectably  dressed,  and  conducted  himself  in 
^^  gentlemanly  manner. 

**  The  information  communicated  to  us  by  Apolo,  was  of  a  nature  no  less  enconraging 
^  that  giveu  us  by  Tui.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  have  turned  from  heathenism, 
'^  greatly  desire  Missionaries.  We  arranged  with  Apolo  to  have  the  ordinance  of  the 
^*^'s  Supper  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  he  engaged  to  inform  the  other  Teachers. 
**  On  Sabbath  morning  the  28th,  we  all  went  ashore,  accompanied  by  the  captain  and  first 
^Qer  of  tbe  *  John  Williams,'  and  as  many  of  the  ship's  company  as  could  leave  the  vessel. 
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with  the  Nengone  and  Rarotongan  Teaehen.  We  were  welcomed  bj  a  large 
natives,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  us.  Men,  women,  and  children,  crowded 
that  they  might  welcome  us  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand.  This  process 
through  all  the  way  up  to  the  Teacher's  house,  which  stands  on  an  emineno 
chapel,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  large  bay.  After  our  arrival  at  th< 
honie,  the  native  bell  was  rung  to  summon  the  people  to  the  house  of  God,  ^ 
proceeded.  The  chapel  is  large,  and  if  crowded,  will  hold  a  thousand  people, 
assembled  about  700,  and  perhaps  another  hundred  crowded  around  the  doors  an« 
many  of  these  belonging  to  the  remaining  Heathen.  Tui  preached  in  the  Nativ( 
from  John  1.  6,  7.  The  congregation  listened  with  intense  interest  to  his  sermon 
close  they  sung  with  all  their  might,  in  their  Native  tongue,  to  the  praise  of  Hin 
to  redeem  a  lost  world.  Afterward,  there  assembled  around  the  table  of  the  Lore 
of  the  family  of  Christ  belonging  to  eight  different  nations,  viz.,  Britain,  Swed< 
Nengone,  Savage  Island,  Rarotonga,  Tonga,  and  Aneitenm.  Addresses  were  di 
the  communicants  in  English,  Samoan,  and  Aneiteumese." 

In  the  progress  of  this  voyage,  the  **  John  Williams"  visited  several  other  1 
which  the  laboori  of  the  Native  Evangelist  had  produced  the  happiest  results,  ii 
version  of  multitudes  from  idolatry  and  barbarism,  to  the  worship  and  service  oi 
tme  God.  In  all  these  the  new  converts  are  waiting  with  anxious  hopes  for  i 
MiaiioBary  to  teach  them  the  way  of  life  more  perfectly ;  and,  effective  and  valiu 
preparatory  labours  of  the  Native  Teachers  are,  the  counsels  and  influence  of  a  > 
in  the  establishment  of  Churches,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  advai 
Education,  are  indispensable. 

Under  the  force  of  this  necessity,  the  Directors  have  resolved  to  send  forth  a 
Bent  to  our  Brethren  in  Polynesia;  and  in  this  measure  they  feel  assured  of  I 
approval  of  their  Friends.  The  Society's  Agents  were  the  first  messengers  of  mere 
distant  and  degraded  tribes,  and  the  moral  miracles  wrought  through  their  agent 
mighty  power  of  God,  have  been  reported  to  millions  who  are  now  longing  for 
whea  the  dayspring  from  on  high  shall  visit  their  dark  lands.  Native  Evaiyi 
prepared  for  their  work,  are  ready  to  leave  their  country  and  kindred,  and  to  hi 
lives  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  children  of  England  have  provided  ai 
of  peace,  to  bear  the  heralds  of  salvation  to  these  perishing  myriads,  and  the 
would  feel  unfaithful  to  their  trust  if  they  neglected  to  employ  all  practicable  i 
sustaining  and  strengthening  existing  Missions,  and  for  extending  the  triumphs  « 
ing  mercy  throughout  the  Islands  of  ihe  vast  Pacific. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Missions  of  the  Society,  both  in  British  Gciana.  and  Jamaica,  have  tl 
the  year  afforded  to  their  faithful  ministers  occasion  for  devout  thankfulness. 
ftw  instances  have  occurred  in  any  of  the  Churches,  demanding  Christian  disdpl 
IB  several  instances  the  accessions  have  been  unusually  numerous.  The  progr 
congregations,  and  more  especially  of  the  junior  classes,  in  general  intelligence  a 
ture  knowledge,  has  been  evident,  and  the  prosperous  state  of  the  numerous  scbo< 
aare  ground  for  encouragement  and  hope. 

Tke  order,  peace,  and  consistency  of  the  West  Indian  Churches  most  be  na 
buted,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  sound  wisdom  and  fideKty  which  in  i 
have  distinguished  the  ministration  of  their  Pastors,  who,  by  guarding  against  tb 
a  hasty  and  almost  indiscriminate  admiwion  to  Chnreh.feUowahip,  an  now  oe 
the  diaorder,  strife,  and  defection  by  which  many  of  the  rcligioas  coamiHti 
colonies  have  been  dishonoured. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  both  Demerarm  and  Btriiet  wen  vi 
ike  first  time  by  choltra,  which  assumed  an  aggravated  form,  and  proved  fM  i 
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iei.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  petiflence  the  Missionaries  lahour«d  night  and  daj,  at 
I  ianninent  risk  of  their  own  lives,  to  minister  to  the  physical  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  to 
ymoie,  hy  theae  chastisements  of  the  Lord,  their  spiritual  improvement ;  and  suhteq[iMnt 
eats  have  proved  that  their  selfdcnnng  and  fearless  exertions  were  not  in  vain. 
Ibe  West  Indian  Mission  Churches  have  made  great  advances  in  the  Scriptural  principles 
I  self-support.  Several,  though  still  affiliated  hy  affection  to  the  Society,  are  fufte 
dent  of  its  funds  ;  and  during  the  last  yoar  their  number  has  increased. 
the  amount  thus  generously  contributed  to  the  Society,  £6i  are  appropriated  by  the 

to  the  establishment  of  the  New  Missions  in  South  Africa. 

aggregate  contributions  of  the  West  Indian  Churches  toward  their  own  support 
tant  to  j^7540,  and  although  £bOO  properly  belongs  to  the  year  precedir.^,  the  tctoal 
BCMe  for  1857  exceeds  £1500. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Although  the  Cape  Colony  suffered  disorder  and  injury  during  the  last  year,  from  the  influx 
«MDy  thousand  starving  Kafirs,  and  although  this  had  been  preceded  by  the  disease 
rilch  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle,  yet  the  social  condition  of  the  people  has 

Eued  to  improve.    The  reports  from  the  Mission  Stations,  both  within  and  beyond  the 
;  are  cheering;  the  Churches,  almost  without  exception,  have  received  numerous 
ms,  and  vigorous  exertions  have  been  made  to  extend  the  blessing^s  of  the  Gospel  to 
bThigoes  and  other  strangers  from  the  interior. 

Vare  than  half  the  Churches  within  the  colonial  boundary  sustain  their  Ministers  by  their 
ftntary  contributions,  and  the  remainder  are  making  steady  advances  towards  self-support 
Stations  on  che  frontier,  including  PecUon^  Knapp'f^  Hope,  and  King  WiUiam*9 
eoosisting  of  enlightened  and  converted  Kafirs,  arc  examples  of  a  people  transformed 
illd  marauders,  ferocious  in  their  spirit,  and  disgusting  in  their  habits,  into  peaceful 
■lAliiHtrious  Christian  villagers. 

Aeicports  from  the  numerous  stations  North  of  the  Orange  Rivcr^  composed  of  Griquas 
ilrivirfous  tribes  of  Bechuanas,  afford  generally  evidences  of  progress;  but  the  communi- 
■MlBi  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ross,  of  Lekatalong,  in  particular,  record  extensive  religious 
''^Aenings  among  the  Natives,  hitherto  unknown,  and  of  which  he  speaks  with  devout 
n. 


**  Having,"  writes  Mr.  Ross,  "  infonned  you  lately  of  the  admission  of  eight  new  mem- 
••n  into  the  Church,  I  am  happy  again  to'relate  a  great  movement  among  our  people  in 
J^g  salvation.  This  took  place  immediately  after  the  baptism  and  reception  of  the 
^e.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  been  poured  out,  and  the  word  preached  has  been  followed 
"^  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power." 

-KQuierous  highly  important  facts  are  given  by  Mr.  R.  in  confirmation  of  this  grati^fing 
^Qfuent* 

Kx  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Directors  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the  transla- 
^  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  Sichuana,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffit,  was  then  neariy 
^leted ;  and  later  intelligence  informed  them  that  the  work  9t;a  finished.  It  is  scarcely 
't^ible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  great  achievement.  The  Sichuana,  under 
■tain  modifications,  is  the  language  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  By  it  Dr.  Livingstone 
"■lild  hold  intelligent  communication  with  the  various  tribes  among  whom  he  travelled, 
*^  to  the  western  and  the  eastern  coast;  and  when  these  myriads  shall  have  been 
^>de  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  they  will  have  the  Word  of  God  ready  to  read  and 
^^y  in  their  own  tongue.  The  friends  of  the  Society  will  not  fail  to  unite  with  the 
'^v^ectors  in  giving  thanks  to  God,  who  has  animated  and  sustained  his  faithful  servant 
**»ing  the  many  years  of  his  literary  toil,  and  has  at  length  gratified  the  first  desire  of  Ws 
in  its  completion. 
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In  the  prosecution  of  his  ardaous  undertaking,  Mr.  M.  has  recdTed  most  viliiiN 
assistance  from  his  colleague  Mr.  Ashton,  hy  whom  the  work  was  carefully  rerised,  n 
under  whose  vigilant  superintendence  it  was  carried  through  the  Mission  press  st  tk 
Kuruman. 

To  promote  the  intelligence  of  the  population,  Mr.  Ashton  has  also  recently  prepaitd 
>8sued  a  monthly  religious  periodical,  entitled  '*  I^e  Itutructor  and  New»'TeUer  tfi 
Bechuancu"     This  novel   measure  has  awakened  great   attention,  and  the  numl 
Native  subscribers  indicates  the  deep  interest  with  which  they  have  received  thii 
Teacher. 

After  repeated  conference  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  Directors  lost  no  time  ia 
known  their  intended  efforts  in  Central  South  Africa  to  their  faithful  friend  and 
Missionary  Robert  Moffat,  requesting  his  counsels  and  co-operation  in  the  eoC 
Their  letter  reached  him  just  at  the  time  he  completed  the  translation  of  the 
Testament,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  he  started  forthwith  on  a  journey  of 
600  miles,  that  he  might  secure  the  countenance  and  support  of  Moselekatse,  the 
the  Matabele,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  among  his  numerous  people. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Moffat,  containing  extracts  from  the  journals  of  her  husbtadlii 
progress  towards  the  interior,  received  on  the  3rd  of  March  last,  afforded  strong  graali 
hope  that  Mr.  M.'s  journey  would  be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  the  aged  chief 
welcome  his  old  friend,  and  joyfully  consent  to  receive  Christian  teachers;  and, byi 
received  a  few  days  since  from  Mr.  Asbton,  dated  Kuruman,  February  10th  and  174^ 
hopes  are  fully  confirmed.    In  the  former,  Mr.  A.  writes : — 

**  Mr.  Moffat,  who  has  just  returned,  is  writing  by  this  opportunity,  and  therefonlMl 
say  nothing  about  his  journey*;  only,  as  letters  sometimes  miscarry,  I  may  just  meatiMit 
his  health  is  restored,  and  Moselekatse  and  his  people  have  agreed  to  all  Mr.  Mett^i 
proposed  ;  so  of  course  he  has  promised  to  return,  vrith  one  or  more  Missionaries, lei  ^ 
some  time  with  them." 

No  communication  has  yet  been  received  from  Mr.  M.,  but  in  Mr.  Ashton's 
letter  he  again  remarks  :^ 

'*  You  will  probably  hear  by  this  post  that  Mr.  Moffat,  who  has  just  returned  fim^j 
interior,  is  now  about  to  start  for  Cape  Town  ;  on  his  return  here,  he  expects  to  hi^^j 
preparing  for  the  commencement  of  the  new  Mission  to  the  Matabele,  and  then  to  bei' 
fh>m  this  Station  a  considerable  time.*' 

While  such  are  the  encouraging  prospects  of  the  projected  Central  Mission  sonthrfil. 
Zambese,  the  Directors  cherish  the  assurance  that  the  establishment  of  the  other  esA*^ 
northern  side  is  no  less  hopeful.    The  Rev.  Holloway  Helmore,  who  has  laboured 
fuUy  among  the  Bechuanas  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  is  familiar  vrith  the  languagi^to 
with  Mrs.  H.,  generously  and  nobly  consented  to  relinquish  their  happy  home  asd«^ 
cultivated  sphere  at  Lekatlong,  and  to  proceed  as  the  guide  and  fellow-Iaboorerof  t*t" 
the  junior  brethren  in  cultivating  that  moral  desert;  and  in  this  work  of  faith  and  Istatf*  ^ 
love  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  he  will  receive  from  Dr.  Livingstone^  thom^  * 
longer  a  Missionary,  kind  and  valuable  assistance. 

Thus  is  the  providence  of  God  opening  for  his  servants  a  pathway  through  the  wildaiA 
and  inviting  them  to  enter — animating  them  with  the  hope  that  he  will  be  to  thea  V^  I: 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night — their  Guide  in  perpleiitieii  Av 
Defence  amidst  dangers ;  and,  having  brought  them  to  the  conflict  with  ignonaee,  ti^ 
and  sin,  will  make  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strnpiw^ 
and  honour  and  bless  them  with  victory  through  Christ. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

month  of  January  last,  intelligence  reached  this  country  that  a  renewed  and  severe 
on  of  the  Christians  had  been  commenced  by  the  governmeat  of  Madagascar  ; 
sqnent  accounts  have  greatly  qualified  this  representation.  It  has  been  ascertained 
ain  foreigners  residing  in  the  capital  attempted,  by  political  intrigue,  to  subvert  the 
authority,  and  virtually  to  destroy  the  independence  of  her  country.  The  design, 
,  was  discovered ;  the  foreigners  were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  forthwith ;  and 
natives,  including  some  of  the  Christians,  who  had  probably  been  beguiled  by 
1  of  future  peace  and  freedom,  were  seized,  tried,  aud  condemned, 
[ratifying  to  the  Directors  to  be  able  to  state  that  neither  the  honour  nor  the  safety 
tueen's  son  have  been  compromised,  and  that  the  prospects  of  his  eventuaUy  be- 
luccessor  to  the  throne  are  become  brighter  and  stronger. 

CHINA. 

{  announced  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  that  in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  Canimi 
3ritish  troops,  all  Missionary  labours  in  that  city  had  necessarily  been  suspended ; 
it  been  practicable  hitherto  to  resume  operations.  But,  with  this  exception,  our 
iries  at  their  several  Stations  have  prosecuted  their  works  of  mercy  without  inter- 

»  Kong,  from  its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  war,  has  been  often  in  a  state  of  exdte- 
d  alarm ;  and  the  Chinese  emigrants  have  in  various  instances  manifested  their 
and  hatred  to  the  British  Government  and  the  English  colonists ;  but  notwith- 
;  these  hindrances,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Legge  and  the  Rev.  John  Chalmers  have  continued 
wearied  labours  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  Mission ;  while  Chin-seen,  the 
I  the  Chinese  Church,  has  faithfully  preached  the  Gospel,  in  season  and  out  of  season^ 
Miutrvmen. 

fOY,  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Stronach,  Hirschberg,  and  Lea,  have  again  been  fayourcd 
.nifold  proofs  of  God's  presence  and  grace.  During  the  year,  twenty-two  converts 
m  added  to  the  Church,  making  193  since  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  ten 
nee. 

Church  of  the  American  Mission  in  this  city  includes  172  members,  and  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission,  53 ;  making  a  total  of  upwards  of  400  Christian  Chinese, 
iverts  consist  of  various  classes,  and  among  them  are  several  individuals  of  high 
attainments.  Eiffhl  are  engaged  in  different  branches  of  Native  Agency,  and  their 
greatly  facilitate  and  promote  the  efhciency  of  our  European  brethren, 
e  Mission  in  Sh anghae,  the  Rev.  W.  Muirhead  thus  writes,  under  date7une  30th  :— 

are  still  in  circumstances  of  peace  and  quietness.  Oar  Missionary  operations  remain 
'bed.  Of  late,  several  interesting  journeys  have  been  made  into  the  interior,  during 
(re  enjoyed  many  excellent  opportunities  for  preaching  and  Bible  distribution.  All 
)f  the  people  appear  anxious  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say,  and  listen  to  the  truth  in 
itive  manner.  For  the  most  part,  of  course,  the  message  of  life  is  a  strange  thing  to 
rs,  but  the  general  disposition  to  hear  it,  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  seed  may  fall 
fte  hearts  graciously  prepared  for  its  reception.  Instances  are  occasionally  met  with 
resulting  from  labours  of  this  kind  prosecuted  many  years  ago,  and  parties  desiring 
)n  to  the  Church  have  ascribed  their  first  religious  impressions  iustrumentally  to 
lerant  efforts." 

ig  the  year,  twenty  additional  converts  became  members  of  the  Church ;  of  these, 

1  soon  after  his  admission,  giving  in  his  last  hours  gratifying  testimony  of  his  faith 

It. 

the  prospect  of  his  departure,"  adds  Mr.  Muirhead,  '*  he  charged  his  son,  a  young 
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man  of  about  twenty  years  of  age»  not  to  allow  any  sacrificing  or  burning  of  inceni 
place  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  as  he  said  he  believed  in  Jesus,  and  abjure 
superstitions  and  idolatrous  customs  of  his  country.  He  died  in  peace,  freque; 
mending  himself  to  the  Saviour.  After  his  decease,  his  relations  from  a  distance 
perform  the  usual  ceremonies,  but  his  son  told  them  that  he  could  not  permit  : 
father  had  strictly  forbidden  everything  of  the  kind.*' 

Our  Missionaries  in  the  North  eqjoy  much  greater  freedom  for  extended  if 
Itineranciet  than  can  be  secured  in  the  South.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins  (June  26t 
observes : — 

*'  The  new  circumstances  in  which  China  is  now  placed,  have,  through  God's  prt 
opened  the  country  to  Missionary  efforts  much  more  than  ever  before.  We  no 
almost  without  restriction,  a  state  of  things  for  which  we  Missionaries  are  especially 
The  provincial  capitals,  Hangehow  and  Sooehoto  were,  till  recently,  jealously  guarded; 
approach  of  foreigners.  But  several  Missionaries  have  visited  them  this  year,  an 
lately  had  the  gratification,  in  company  with  Missionary  Brethren,  of  preaching  th* 
and  distributing  Testaments  at  both  those  cities,  without  any  interruption  from  t 
authorities.  In  the  month  of  May,  I  accompanied  Rev.  W.  Aitchi&on,  of  the  A 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  Hangehow.  We  traversed  the  ce 
Se-hoo,  or  West  Lake,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  ten  miles  in  circumference,  bounded  c 
aides  by  hills,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  city  wall.  On  the  banks  of  this  lake  are  oi 
pagodas  and  monasteries  belonging  to  the  Buddhist  religion.  It  is  the  most  flourisb 
of  this  religion  to  be  met  with  in  China.  Here  we  conversed  virith  some  learned  Bi 
and  pointed  out  to  them  the  nature  and  claims  of  Christianity.  Our  host^  iu  the  li 
these  establishments,  besought  us  not  to  oppose  their  religion,  but  to  advocate  our  ( 
parallel  with,  and  not  antagonistic  to  their  own.  He  invited  us,  on  these  terms,  i 
and  erect  a  church  close  by  the  magnificent  building  where  he  with  several  husdre 
priests  resided. 

"  We  climbed  two  hills  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  were  charmed  with  the  i 
It  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  China.     The  whole  of  the  city,  containing 
million  of  inhabitants,  is  seen  lying  between  the  bay  that  bears  its  name  and  tbeb 
fine  river  enters  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.     It  conveys  to  Hangchovtl 
of  three  or  four  provinces,  and  contributes  much  to  its  riches  and  prosperity. 

"  Our  boat  was  visited  by  some  Manchoos  from  the  garrison  of  10,000  men  M 
this  city,  but  they  did  not  interfere  with  us,  and  we  refrained  from  entering  the  city,! 
to  avoid  giving  annoyance." 

The  Mission  Presses  of  the  Society  at  Hang  Kong  and  Shanghae,  under  the 
tendence  respectively  of  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Wylie,  have  been  vigorously  cmpl 
printing  the  sacred  Scriptures  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  together  wit 
Taluable  treatises  designed  for  the  advancement  of  education,  science,  and  religion ; 
anxiety  manifested  by  the  Chinese  on  all  occasions  to  obtain  books  from  oor  Misi 
affords  proof  of  the  great  value  and  importance  of  these  publications. 

The  assiduity,  benevolence,  and  skill  of  our  Medical  Missionaries,  Messn.  I 
LocKHART,  and  Hirschbkrg,  entitle  them  to  the  Christian  r^;ard  and  sincere  gral 
the  Directors  and  Friends  of  the  Society. 

The  hospital  in  Canton  has  continued  closed  since  the  commencement  of  hostilit 
Dr.  Hobson  has  removed  to  Shanghae  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Lockhart,  now  in  E 
but  both  in  that  city  and  in  Amog^  these  labours  of  enlightened  science,  imbued  i 
spirit  of  Christian  mercy,  have  proved  most  influential  in  advandng  the  direct  and  i 
objects  of  the  Mission. 

The  British  public  have  recently  been  horrified  by  the  vivid  description  of  imprii 
torture,  and  wholesale  slaughter  inflicted  in  Canton  by  its  now  captive  govemor. 
should  not  be  supposed  that  the  fallen  Yefa  is  more  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  ^ 
governors  of  China.    The  spirit  of  war,  whether  in  China  or  in  India,  when  anisi 
paganism,  is  alike  brutal  and  satanic :  revenge  and  oppression  are  the  aider's  r 
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ort  and  deith  the  captive's  doom :  and  while  we  should  be  forward  to  commend,  when- 
r  truth  permiU,  the  civilization,  litenture,  and  refinement  of  China,  the  fearful  proof 
ida  out  that  even  these,  when  found  in  alliance  with  idolatry,  will  leave  their  possessor  a 
HMtei  and  a  fiend. 

Tkt  Directors  await  with  hope,  not  unaccompanied  with  anxiety,  the  conclusion  of  a  new 
Illy  of  peace  and  commercial  intercourse  with  China.  They  cannot  believe  that  the  noble 
l^eientative  of  Britain  intrusted  with  this  high  responsibilty,  will,  after  the  example  of 
fk  ^enipotentiary  in  1842,  ignore  the  very  existence  of  Christian  Missions :  but  that, 
jpinding  protection  and  freedom  for  the  merchants  of  our  country,  he  will  secure  these 
^^sities  in  the  same  degree  for  the  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  Teachers  of  the 

:  nnfavourable  and  obstructive  influence  of  war,  with  the  uncertainty  suspended  over 

iitnre  political  relations  with  China,  have  prevented  the  Directors  hitherto  from 

•plishing  their  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  Chinese  Missionaries;  but 

their  hopes  of  an  early  and  satisfactory  termination  of  the  contest  be  realized^  thej 

(promptly  adopt  measures  with  that  design.      With  the  pecuniary  means  required  to 

iplish   this  object,  they  are  already  provided  in  the  fund  specially  contributed  and 

red  for  the  extension  of  the  Chinese  Mission. 


INDIA. 

bi  tliis  mighty  empire,  where  British  authority  had  been  stea'lily  advancing  for  a  century, 
tt  iCa  supremacy  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  opposition  or  the  possibility  of  overthroWy 
ttia  a  single  year  distress  and  danger  have  arisen,  as  fearful  and  formidable  as  they  were 
The  native  army  of  the  north,  comprising  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
to  arms  and  often  led  to  victory  by  our  countrymen,  and,  as  it  wqs  assumed,  the 
and  strength  of  British  rule,  has  been  guilty  of  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  cmdty 
ttfmUeled  in  the  history  of  our  times  ;  and  these  hateful  passions  have  had  their  triumph 
fc  the  tortures  and  death  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  while  their  wives,  their  daughters, 
ad  helpless  babes,  have  been  their  fellow  victims.  But  within  the  same  year  British  skill 
■^  valour  have,  by  God's  help,  triumphed  over  rebellion,  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy 
Km  been  taken,  and  nothing  remains  to  the  armed  fugitives  but  submission,  or  defeat  and 
Cith. 

A  iew  months  since,  the  friends  of  Missions  met  together  at  the  footstool  of  mercy  in 
nnble  prayer,  and  yet  with  trembling  hope.  The  salvation  or  the  loss  of  India  then  hung 
VM  the  balance.  But  the  strong  walls  of  Delhi  shortly  fell  before  the  invincible  courage, 
kongh  unequal  numbers,  of  our  army;  and  the  Christian  hero,  Havelock,  with  his  handful 
4  Ben,  animated  by  their  leader's  spirit,  stemmed  and  rolled  back  the  torrent  of  rebellion, 
iSthen  gathering  strength  and  flowing  onward — and  winning  new  victories  as  often  at  he 
>>eoantered  fresh  foes,  at  length  he  realized  his  heart's  desire,  in  the  relief  of  the  suflTeren 
>  Lttcknow,  and  then  laid  down  his  life,  amidst  the  tears  and  benedictions  of  his  oonntry- 
1^  and,  still  more,  of  the  women  of  his  country  whom  he  had  rescued  from  dishonour 
to4  deaths  In  the  review  of  these,  and  of  yet  more  recent  achievements  of  military  science 
^  valour,  we  meet  this  day  to  acknowledge  His  mercy,  and  overruling  power,  who  hath 
'^  these  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.  In  these  scenes  of  danger  and  deliverance, 
^  recognise,  with  vivid  distinctness,  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  we  give  thanks  to  his  name, 
^  first,  nor  only,  that  India  is  preserved  to  the  government  of  England,  but  that  India 
■^  not  been  left  a  slave  to  the  abominable  idolatries  of  her  many  gods,  or  delivered  ap  a 
*^tim  to  the  lust  and  cruelty  of  the  Mussulman. 

While  the  Directors  offer  the  assurance  of  deep  and  affectionate  sympathy  to  their  feUoif- 
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labourers  of  kindred  Societies,  British  and  American,  who  bavc  been  called  to  weep  i 
their  sUughtered  Brethren  and  scattered  Charches,  they  invite  their  constituents  to  mikl 
special  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  has  preserved  the  lives  of  all  our  Mistic 
and  of  the  native  Christians  under  their  care.  At  Benares  and  Mirzapore,  Messrs.  Bi 
Kennedy,  and  Sheruing,  were  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  the  mutinous 
bat  God  was  their  present  help  in  time  of  trouble,  and  suffered  not  a  hair  of  their 
perish.    The  Directors  regret,  however,  to  record  that  Mrs.  Buyers,  whose  devotion  til 
hatband,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Mission,  constrained  her  to  remain  at  her  post, 
others  retired  from  the  scene  of  danger,  shortly  after  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  superir 
by  labour  and  anxiety;  but  her  end  was  peace,  and  her  character  is  embalmed  ia 
memories  and  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her. 

And  pending  the  fall  of  Delhi  and  Cawnpore,  while  the  future  supremacy  of 
appeared  to  the  Hindoo  mind  doubtful,  our  Brethren  throughout  the  country  cooIdBSlI 
fr«B  from  anxiety,  as  they  marked  the  spirit  of  enmity  and  insubordination  which 
generally,  among  the  natives,  and  which  waited  but  for  the  first  opportunity  to  pran I 
strength  in  deeds  of  blood.     Such  an  influence  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unfs 
to  the  peaceful  and  regular  discharge  of  Missionary  labours;  but  this  interruption  to  I 
usefulness  was  but  temporary,  and  has  now  ceased. 

The  defection  of  the  Bengal  army  must  he  attributed  to  varions  causes,  both  socUl 
political,  but  in  no  degree  to  the  influence  of  Missions  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Sepoy, 
Hindoo  or  Mohammedan,  was,  of  all  men,  the  farthest  removed  from  the  approachcsrfl 
Christian  Teacher.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Native  Christians  remained   faithfiliii 
Government,  and  in  its  support  exposed  themselves  to  the  intense  hatred  of  their ! 
countrymen,  to  whose  vengeance  many  of  their  number  fell  victims. 

Bat  the  rage  of  deadly  passions  and  the  desolations  of  war  may,  by^the  oftnd^ 
wisdom  and  power  of  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  Church,  work  imgbd|r  Ir 
India's  improvement.  As  the  tempest,  which  spreads  desolation  and  shakes  all  MtaKi 
leaves  behind  a  purer  atmosphere  and  brighter  skies,  so,  before  this  fearful  storm,  cull »! 
flee  which  have  impended  over  India  for  ages  past,  and  which,  but  for  its  force,  Bi|N^kM 
brooded  over  her  millions  for  ages  yet  to  come.  i 

Tu  the  mindt  of  the  Idolaters  these  awful  lessons  cannot  fail  to  convey  salutary  iMl^^  I 
tion.  Their  lying  prophets  have  foretold  the  downfall  of  British  power  with  the  eesft^  1 
now  closed,  and  it  stands  forth  on  a  firmer  basis  with  augmented  strength.  J 

The  mutineers  went  forth  to  battle  trusting  in  the  gods  of  their  country  for  strength  ill 
victory,  and  shame,  defeat,  and  death  overwhelm  them.  Already,  as  our  Missionaries  iH 
us,  the  haughty  looks  of  the  heathen  are  brought  low,  and  they  are  more  disposed  to  htf  ^ 
of  that  kingdom  to  which  none  can  enter  who  does  not  seek  admission  as  a  little  child. 

But  what  influence  will  recent  judgments  and  mercies  have  upon  the  future  forcntfM^ 
qf  India  T  According  to  the  latest  official  announcement  in  the  House  of  Lords^Kii^ 
none  whatever !  "  As  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Governmeut  of  India,"  Mil 
the  noble  Lord  the  President  of  the  India  Board,  *'  I  shall  adhere  to  the  andeat  wk 
traditional  policy  of  the  British  Government— that  of  absolute  neutrality  on  matten  if 
religion ;"  language,  when  explained  by  the  past,  of  dark  significance  and  fearful  irap*^ 
The  **  ancient  traditional  policy  of  Government "  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  to  apho!4 
and  patronize  that  gigantic  system  of  idolatry,  that  combination  of  falsehood,  cruelty,  ss^ 
luity  which  has  ever  been  and  ever  must  be  the  direst  curse  of  India.  And  still  ntOR  di- 
rectly has  that  policy,  to  this  day,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  most  grievous  wrong  citf 
imposed  by  a  crafty  priesthood  upon  a  degraded  people — the  unrighteoua  and  onaalfliil 
system  of  Caste.  The  "  neutrality  "  of  the  Government  in  matters  of  religion  has  ad- 
mitted to  its  schools  the  Shasters  and  Koran,  but  strictly  excluded  the  Oracles  of  the  solf 
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L  This  ^  traditional  policy,"  to  long  at  it  had  the  power,  excluded  the  Christian 
■rj  from  the  thores  of  India,  and  even  now  regards  him  with  contempt  or  distrust ; 
I  **  neutrality  "  in  religion  atsigned  posts  of  honour  and  emolument  to  the  Idolater 
Ltailman,  hut  took  from  the  Native  Christian  even  the  humble  honours  and  spare 
en»e  of  a  soldier. 

te  month  of  October  last,  our  Government  appointed  a  day  for  national  humiliation 
ijtr,  on  account  of  the  heavy  chastisement  which  we  were  suffering  from  the  hand 
,  in  India ;  multitudes  of  all  classes  sincerely  united  in  these  solemn  exercises,  and 
mons  delivered  on  the  occasion  were  intended  to  fix  deeply  in  the  heart  of  every 
the  conviction,  that  amidst  England's  many  crimes,  her  greatest  sin  against  India 
liust  God  was  that  of  neglecting  to  extend  to  her  perishing  millions  the  knowledge  of 
Ml  by  the  Gosiwl  of  Christ.  But  now  the  Government,  by  its  Indian  Minister^ 
dly  proclaims  that  *'the  ancient  traditional  policy''  which  would  have  preserved 
en  the  gross  darkness  of  idolatry  to  the  present  hour,  is  the  policy  it  approves,  and 
to  the  extent  of  its  power,  shall  still  be  preserved  and  enforced, 
thankfully  acknowledged  that  the  *'  ancient  traditional  policy  of  Government "  in 
ion  to  some  monster  evils  has  been  modified  and  improved ;  but  this  change  wat 
lelf-originated  nor  spontaneous.  Gorernment  long  denied  the  existence  of  evila 
t  encouraged,  and  treated  such  witnesses  as  Buchanan,  and  Carey,  and  Martin,  and 
la  ignorant  or  faithless  Hbellers.  With  shameless  daring  it  continued  for  genera- 
}  uphold  Juggemath,  the  Moloch  of  India,  to  bedeck  his  murderous  car,  and  ta 
hit  thousand  victims  in  their  deeds  of  self-murder.  In  like  manner,  infant-s  were 
d  or  devoured,  and  widows  consumed  upon  the  funeral  pile,  because  these  were  the 
la  of  their  religion,  and  the  Government  had  determined  in  matters  of  religion  to  be 
• 

fhtrenlightened  sentiment  and  Christian  feeling  of  England  constitutionally  ex- 
Itmd  sanctified  by  prayer  to  God,  was  found  stronger  than  the  '*  ancient  traditional 
tf  the  Indian  Government,"  and  Juggemath  is  left  to  the  love  of  his  worshippers^ 
lovt  are  no  longer  victims  to  the  flame. 

nly  for  India,  the  influence  to  which  her  rulers  in  past  years  have  been  compelled, 
reluctantly,  to  yield,  has  received  new  life  and  energy  from  the  consequences  of  mis- 
nent  which  we  have  been  called  to  suffer.  England,  Chritlian  England,  knows  her 
1  and  how  to  use  it,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  she  has  determined  that  India's  future 
nra  shall  not  dishonour  their  country  and  provoke  the  wrath  of  God  by  extending 
and  countenance  to  the  unprincipled  priests  and  the  degraded  worshippers  of  idols, 
rititing  with  discouragements  and  frowns  the  self-denying  and  laborious  Christian 
ary. 

'aALiTT  from  the  Indian  Government  in  relation  to  religion,  is  all  that  the  Directora 
finds  of  this  Society  desire.  They  do  not  a*»k,  they  could  not  accept,  its  succours  or 
.  They  are  convinced  that  the  employment  of  political  influence  in  aid  of  religion, 
:  to  coerce  or  allure  the  Natives,  would  be  dangerous  to  Government  and  injurioua 
itianity.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  upright  sUtet- 
It  ever  governed  India,  a  man  who  lived  before  his  times,  in  replying  to  the  parting 
of  the  Missionaries  of  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1835,  thus  expressed  himself: — 

urning  to  my  country  and  to  my  friends,  I  can  present  to  them  no  testimonial  so 
ve  as  your  address,  that  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  trust  I  have  done  nothing  to 
the  national  honour,  or  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  and  esteem.  Your  holy  pro- 
the  excellence  of  your  lives,  the  concurrence  of  so  many  individuals  of  different 
iont,  give  a  value  to  your  approbation  that  is  indeed  most  gratifying." 
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Then,  referring  to  the  opinion  of  some  excellent  persona,  that  Government  c 
inierfere  more  directly  in  promoting  Chrietianity,  His  Lordship  added : — 

''  My  humble  advice  to  them  is,— Rely  exclasively  on  the  humble,  pious,  and 
Missionary.  His  labours,  divested  of  all  human  power,  create  no  distrust.  Ei 
Education  with  all  your  means.  The  offer  of  religious  truth  in  the  school  of  the  Mi 
is  without  objection. 

"  I  would  say  to  such  persons,  that  they  could  not  send  to  India  too  many  labi 
the  vineyard,  like  those  whom  I  now  have  the  gratification  of  addressing." 

These  sentiments,  uttered  more  than  twenty  years  since,  we  are  ready  this  d 
sincerity  to  accept.  Let  the  Government,  ae  rueh,  be  honourably,  practically,  iz 
neutral ;  let  it  secure  to  all  classes  of  the  Indian  people,  just  and  equal  liberty- 
Hindoo  and  the  Momammedan,  no  less  than  to  the  Christian, — but  to  the  Chrii 
less  than  to  the  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo.  Let  the  Goremment  laboHr  to  pron 
social  and  civil  improvement  of  its  subjects,  by  wise,  righteous,  and  beneficent  lit 
let  the  exposure  of  error,  the  subversion  of  idolatry,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Go 
left  to  the  zeal  and  benevolence,  the  prayers  and  labours,  of  the  Christian  Chore 
these,  accompanied  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  shall  accomplish  mighty,  bat  | 
triumphs,  and  India  will  at  length  be  safe  and  happy — her  walls  salvation,  and  li 
praise. 

But  with  tTie  Church  of  Chritt  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  India  are  calcdl 
doubtless  they  were  designed,  to  deepen  and  expand  her  tenderest  compassidil 
Heathen,  and  to  stimulate  her  ardour  in  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  her  Lord.  Aali 
have  all  sections  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  lives,  arisen  to  t  M 
their  high  responsibility,  and,  armed  with  new  strength,  they  are  preparing  to  go  i 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  The  Directors  and  Friends  of  the  Loodi 
sionary  Society  have  felt  the  general  sympathy,  and  have  determined,  with  GoA  fc 
take  their  share  in  new  and  extended  labours  for  the  salvation  of  India.  To  ■fljH 
large-hearted  friends  it  may  appear  that  in  limiting  the  number  of  additioadAp 
Twenty,  as  compared  with  the  pressing  wants  of  India,  the  Directors  are  defioniti 
and  energy ;  but  this  limited  proposal  is  made  only  as  the  effort  of  the  next  twf» 
most  earnestly  do  they  hope  that,  through  the  abounding  liberality  of  their  cotiii 
this  limited  addition  may  prove  but  the  beginning  of  a  far  greater  increase. 

They  are  encouraged  to  anticipate  this  result  from  the  amount  of  success  wb 
already  followed  their  appeal.  Within  three  months  a  Fund  of  nearly  jfll.OOO  h 
secured  ;  and  they  rejoice  to  add  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  is  aifbrding  hi 
tion  to  the  efforts  by  "gifts"  more  precious  than  silver  and  gold,  such  asbisSpi 
can  prepare,  and  his  love  bestow.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  yesr,  < 
suitable  Candidates  for  Missionary  labour  have  presented  themselves  to  the  Society, 
whom  are  several  who,  having  completed  their  course  of  Collegiate  study,  will  ihc 
ready  to  embark  for  India,  where  their  hearts  already  are.  Throughout  the  Col 
Britain  the  voice  of  the  Lord  may  be  heard,  saying,  **  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  s 
go  for  us  V*  and  the  Directors  trust  that  many  an  inmate  in  these  schools  of  the  Pi 
having  prayerfully  pondered  the  claims  of  India  and  the  claims  of  Christ,  will  be  p 
to  say, "  Here,  Lord,  am  I ;  send  me." 

The  crisis  of  India  has  passed  ;  and  thongh  the  swelling  of  the  billows  may  be  ftl 
the  fury  of  the  storm  has  subsided,  yet,  in  dependence  upon  God,  we  may  antidpst 
than  the  repose  of  bygone  years.  Let  the  Friends  of  Missions  then  gather  coofSj 
confidence  from  the  issue  of  this  fearful  strife,  and  in  the  assnrmDce  of  frith  antidri 
day  when  **  the  idols  shall  be  utterly  abolished,"  and  India  shall  bring  her  maay  fl«^ 
glorify  Immanuel,  her  Saviour  and  her  God. 
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IS  the  voice  of  Ood  ipoken  in  termi  more  animAting  and  assuring  than  those 
come  to  OS  from  the  fallen  cities  and  wasted  plains  of  Hindostan — **  Come, 
works  of  the  Lord»  what  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the  earth.  He  maketh 
se  onto  the  end  of  the  earth,  he  breaketh  the  bow  and  cutteth  the  spear  in 
bumeth  the  chariot  in  the  fire.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  will  be 
ong  the  heathen,  1  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth."  Let  the  Church  hear  his 
with  humble  trust  and  exultant  gratitude  reply,  "  Thk  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
THE  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 


CASH  STATEMENT. 


e  from  last  year  ..... 

d  Contributions  from  Great  Britian  and  Ireland 

buttons  towards  the  Widows*  and  Orphans'  Fund 

r  ditto  ...... 

r  Contributions  for  New  Missions  in  Central  South  Africa,  in 

iion  to  £743  lis,  id.  received  last  year*    . 

bntions  on  account  of  Extended  Operations  in  India 

nds  and  Interest     ...... 

butions  raised  at  the  Missionary  Stations    . 

bntions  from  Australia  and  Foreign  Societies 

ed  on  Special  Accounts      ..... 


£      9.    d. 

2,216  13  10 

42,657     4     0 

2,321  17     9 

865  11  11 

6,081  8  5 

3,843  0  11 

1,386  3  8 

8.401  4  1 

16,511  9  10 

819  5  0 

1,262  8  2 

£86,366    7    7 


liture  for  General  and  Special  Objects 


.    67,491  13    4 


Investments, 

ount  of  the  Widows'  Fund  (a  Legacy) 
ount  of  the  Madagascar  Fund 
oont  of  Centra]  South  Africa 
ount  of  Extended  Operations  in  India 
served  Legacy  Fund   . 
|uer  Bills 

ilance  in  hand 


865  11  11 

53  19  5 

.   6,419  3  3 

.   3,679  9  0 

.   3,000  0  0 

.   3,073  0  0 

84,582  16  11 

a                       . 

£1,783  10  8 

sums  promised  for  this  object,  amounting  to  £251  Zs,  Sd,  have  not  yet  been 
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The  Re?.  Samubl  Martin  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

**  That  the  Report  of  the  Soci«tj  for  the  put 
Jt§r,  of  which  an  Abstract  has  now  been  read,  be 
spproTed  and  adopted,  and  that  it  be  forthwith 
lunnted  and  oircolated  bj  the  Directors.  That 
this  meeting  devoutlj  acniowledges  the  abundant 
prooft  of  the  Divine  meroj  vonchsafed  to  the  So- 
ciety thronghont  the  year,  and  hereby  records  its 
thankfulness  to  God  for  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  its  Missionaries  amidst  diseaoe  and  danger ; 
for  the  strength  and  energy  bestowed  on  them  in 
the  discharge  of  varied  and  arduous  duties,  and 
for  the  cheering  measure  of  success  with  which  ho 
has  rewarded  their  faithful  labours.  To  the  glory 
of  hit  grace  the  meeting  also  attributes  the  nu- 
merous additions  to  the  Mission  Churches,  their 
preservation  from  strife  and  error,  and  their  steady 
progress  in  the  Christian  duties  of  self-instruction 
and  missionary  seal.  And,  in  the  spirit  of  de- 
pendence  and  prayer,  the  meeting  confides  in  God 
alone  for  the  Society's  augmented  usefulness  and 
solid  prosperity  in  its  future,  and  still  extending 
labours.*' 

He  said:  There  is  no  position  that  a  speaker 
€tn  occupy  which  involves  a  more  solemn 
responsibility  than  that  of  moving  a  reso- 
lution at  a  public  missionary  meeting ;  and 
I  confess,  that  from  my  inmost  soul  I  long 
for  the  possession  of  greater  power  and  more 
abundant  resources,  that  I  might  be  more 
competent  to  the  task.  On  looking  within 
the  last  few  hours  at  the  missionary  enter- 
prise in  anticipation  of  this  meeting,  I  have 
been  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  enterprise  itself,  and  of  my  own 
responsibility  in  speaking  upon  such  an  enter- 
prise to  such  an  assembly,  and  most  thank- 
fully would  I  transfer  this  duty  to  some  of 
the  stronger  hands  that  I  now  see  around 
me.  Let  me,  however,  look  to  the  God  of 
truth,  and  ask  him  to  make  me,  during  the 
few  minutes  that  I  shall  further  address  vou, 
the  medium  of  communicating  to  your  souls 
some  truths  which  may,  through  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,  be  the  means  of  increasing 
your  missionary  zeal.  I  dare  not  go  over 
the  admirable  Report  which  has  just  been 
presented.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  I  was  permitted  yesterday 
to  read  that  Report,  and  I  rose  from  the  pe- 
rusal with  a  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness  to 
God.  In  every  sphere  of  labour  God  seems 
to  be  blessing  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Its  very  trials  seem  now  an  occasion 
of  increased  and  more  general  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Let  me  call  your  at- 
tentian  for  one  moment  to  Tahiti.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  thing  that  the  Christianity 
of  our  converts  in  that  island  should  have 
been  more  than  equal  to  the  attacks  of 
Popery—and  that  at  this  day.  in  spite  of  all 
the  political  and  religious  influence  which 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  those  con- 
verts, there  should  be  now  a  greater  number 
of  Christians  in  Tahiti  than  there  were  pre- 
▼iooily.     India,  sir,  is  a  very  tempting  sub- 


ject. I  dare  not  enter  apon  it 
on  that  subject  are  so  keen  tha 
trust  myself  to  express  them, 
mourned  over  India.  It  has  bei 
years  a  source  of  most  bitter  regi 
blushed  for  my  country  when  I  b 
of  India ;  I  have  trembled  for  n 
when  I  have  taken  a  retrospect 
I  have  pored  over  the  bistort 
with  an  anxiety  to  discover  ton 
excuses  for  the  conduct  of  my  o\ 
men,  but  I  have  found  none ;  an 
in  common  with  my  nation,  I 
mourning  over  the  atrocities  \ 
been  perpetrated  by  the  Sepoy 
countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
confess,  been  mourning  still  mor 
which  I  regard  as  the  cause  of  th 
deeds,  namely,  the  neglect  of  o 
reference  to  the  propagation  of  c 
in  that  country.  The  Report  t| 
large  increase  of  zeal  and  actii 
Christians  generally,  and  it  calls 
greater  increase  of  zeal  among 
tuents  of  this  Society.  Now, 
point  I  shall  venture  to  address  t 
to  this  meeting;  leaving  India  t 
and  the  South  Seas,  and  Chins 
noble  men  who  can  testify  to  th 
concerning  what  their  own  eres 
nessed.  I  have  often  felt  at  these 
that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  '■ 
those  who  are  labourers  in  th 
Christian  missions  considerabltji 
so  that  from  their  own  lips  we  ■ 
the  work  which  God  by  them  kii 
Now  it  strikes  me  that  we  m 
fresh,  nothing  new,  to  increase  oi 
ary  zeal.  Our  creed  as  Christitsi 
zeal.  We  say  that  we  believe  thi 
made  in  the  image  of  his  God,  th 

'*  From  harmony,  from  heavenly  ban 

This  universal  frame  begas 

From  harmony  to  harmooj 

Through  all  the  oompasa  of  the  mX 

The  diapason  closing  fuJd  in  man ; " 

and  yet  we  also  say  we  believe  t 
the  only  degraded  creature  upon 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  degr 
except  man.  We  were  remindei 
at  Surrey  Chapel  that  there  is  n 
but  man.  We  believe  that  the 
that  God  hates  in  this  world  n 
say  we  believe  this ;  we  say  we  I 
sin  is  the  *'  abominable  thing " 
loathes  ;  and  vet  how  coollv  and 
sometimes  talk  of  hundreds  of 
our  fellow-men  who  are  perishing 
effects  of  this  "abominable  tbinj 
brethren,  I  say  that  all  we  want  1 
vival  of  our  religion  is  consistenq 
creed.  Let  a  man  only  realize  th* 
all  these  millions  are  perishing  (h 
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e  Evil  One,  and  it  it,  I  aik,  pos- 
>at  man  to  be  calm  and  uncon- 
ir,  there  arc  some  Christians  who 
belie? e  that  the  world  is  full  of 
but  also  at  the  same  time  comfort 
with  the  thought  of  being  mem- 
e  little  flock,  and  who  seem  to  care 
Dut  the  wickedness  that  is  out&ide 
homes  and  their  own  churches 
Lveller  cares  for  the  pelting  storm, 
g  safely  housed  in  the  inn,  he 
J  through  its  beating  on  the  win- 
e  roof  of  the  dwelling  in  which 
red.  Now,  sir,  onr  creed  would 
Tetched  affair  if  it  consisted  only 
trines  of  human  depravity  and 
itacy.  But,  thanks  to  our  Hea- 
'.r,  we  believe  that  he  "so  loved 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
believe  that  that  only- begotten 
into  this  world  to  save  sinners ; 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  a  mis- 
world  as  well  as  to  the  church, 
the  world  of  sin.  Now,  all  that 
is,  that  we  should  act  consistently 
irt  of  our  creed.  My  dear  friends, 
lUSt  try  to  deal  with  these  tilings 
We  must  increase  our  zeal  by 
.  upon  the  wicked  world,  and  by 
nore ;  and  we  must  increase  it  by 
lore  devoutly  to  reports  con- 
I  wicked  world ;  we  roust  increase 
•  serious  meditation  and  more 
fer,  by  cherishing  more  than  we 
'et  done  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
r  hearts,  and  above  all,  by  com- 
th  our  Saviour.  The  Report  seems 
.hat,  besides  increasing  onr  zeal, 
try  to  keep  up  a  cheerful  and 
rit.  Now  some  of  you,  my  Chris- 
I,  have  read  the  Christmas  story 
le  Chimes."  You  will  remember 
limes  said  to  the  poor  man  who 
walked  past  the  church  tower, 
ood  heart,  keep  a  good  heart;" 
vhen  that  man  was  dinnerless,  the 
he  church- bells  saying,  "  Keep  a 
,"  seemed  to  relieve  his  hunger, 
when  he  was  sorrowful,  weary, 
iss,  they  seemed  to  drive  sorrow 
e  and  penury  away.  We,  too, 
limes,  my  friends — the  chimes  of 
cies,  the  chimes  of  the  promises, 
of  the  good  news  which  we  re- 
many  fields  of  missionary  labour, 
I  of  the  songs  we  sing  at  these 
festivals,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
hat  capital  Report  whose  adoption 
lially  move. 

.  C.  J.  GooDHART,  incumbent  of 

;1.  Chelsea,  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir,  I  fear  that  the  Directors  of 

:ty  have  done  me  too  great  an 


honour,  as  they  have  certainly  conferred 
upon  me  a  high  privilege,  and  have  laid  me 
under  a  deep  responsibility  in  placing  me 
upon  this  platform  this  morning.  My  heart 
rejoices,  and  I  can  say  most  unfeignedly  that 
I  ara  proud  and  glad  to  meet  those  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church  with  whom  I 
feel  that  I  am  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nor  do 
I  feel  so  perfect  a  stranger  upon  such  a  plat- 
form as  this,  as  some  of  my  brethren  would 
do.  My  earliest  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
G(id  was  drawn  from  the  discourses  that  I 
used  to  hear  from  the  pulpit,  when,  perhaps, 
I  was  not  more  than  seven  years  old,  from 
good  old  Mr.  Clayton,  of  the  Weigh-house, 
and  Dr.  Smith  ;  and  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  Lord  conferred  upon  me  a  very  great 
blessing,  in  placing  me  under  circumstances 
from  which  I  was  led  to  know  the  great 
worth  of  those  who  belonged  to  another 
Church,  and  whom  from  my  earliest  years  I 
have  delighted  to  love.  I  think  I  may 
say  that  one  thought  of  unkindness  for  those 
who  belong  to  another  denominatiDU  has 
never  passed  through  my  heart,  and  I  trust 
that  it  is  impossible  that  one  can  ever  do  so. 
I  trust  that  this  occasion  will  only  deepen 
the  affection  that  1  feel  for  those  beloved 
brethren  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
and  who  are  pressing  on  for  the  same  great 
object,  and  are  one  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  trust,  too,  that  all  who  love  him 
in  sincerity  will  not  think  of  mentioning 
grounds  of  difference,  when  the  feundations  of 
our  unity  are  so  broad,  and  the  essentials 
upon  which  we  agree  are  so  universal.  It  is 
a  glorious  cause  that  brings  the  hearts  of 
Christians  together  in  a  time  like  this ;  for 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  hearts  of 
Christians  required  to  be  cemented  in  the 
closest  love  of  the  Gospel,  1  believe  that  it 
is  the  time  in  which  we  live.  God  is  calling 
upon  us  to  bring  out  the  real  force  of  mis- 
sionary operations.  He  is  telling  the  world 
distinctly  that  they  cannot  do  without  it ; 
and  that  he  is  determined  that  his  name  shall 
be  glorified.  We  see  it  in  all  the  providences 
that  are  co-operating  to  bring  out  the  great 
truth  that  his  word  alone  can  do  that  which 
requires  to  be  done,  and  that  his  Gospel  alone 
is  suited  to  the  necessities  of  man.  and  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  times.  The 
missionary  work  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  our- 
selves individually.  The  Christian  is  never  as 
he  ought  to  be  till  this  becomes  an  essential 
part  of  his  Christianity.  There  is  not  one  in 
all  this  assembly  to-day  who  holds  aright  his 
profession  in  Christ,  in  its  power,  in  its  testi- 
mony, in  its  holiness,  and  in  its  consistency, 
who  is  not  before  his  God  and  before  men  de- 
voted to  the  missionary  work.  The  great  feel- 
ing of  the  Apostle  is  put  in  one  word, — **  I  am 
a  debtor."   If  in  all  our  circles  that  principle 
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were  written  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  not 
merely  in  that  of  the  minister  who  preaches, 
or  of  the  missionary  who  goes  forth  to  per- 
form the  work,  and  to  whom  many  are  dis- 
posed to  leave  the  self-devotion  inculcated  hy 
the  Gospel  of  Christ, — if  this  principle  were 
extended  to  all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
if  it  pervaded  all  our  homes,  and  all  our 
churches,  the  church  of  Christ  would  rise  as 
one  man  in  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
missionary  spirit,  and  would  go  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  world.  We  should 
throw,  without  reluctance,  our  property  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Society , even  more  than  per- 
haps it  would  sometimes  be  able  to  spend ; 
and  we  should  show  to  the  world  that  we  had 
indeed  tasted  of  that  love  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  makes  a  man  render  himself  up 
without  reserve  to  the  God  who  has  loved 
him,  and  to  the  Saviour  who  has  redeemed 
him.  We  want  this  missionary  spirit,  not 
only  for  our  own  sakes,  as  individual  Chris- 
tians ;  but  we  need  it  also  on  account  of  the 
requirements  of  the  times.  Our  politicians 
may  contrive  their  schemes,  but  they  are 
fools  when  they  think  to  do  without  God. 
They  may  do  what  they  can  to  civilize  the 
heathen,  and  to  keep  order  at  home ;  but 
they  must  build  gaols  and  prisons  ;  they 
must  get  their  armies,  and  they  must,  after 
all,  attempt  to  coerce,  by  some  means  or 
other,  the  wickedness  they  cannot  eradicate. 
But  let  them  bring  men  within  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  and  the  ob- 
ject is  at  once  attained;  for  the  Report 
gives  instance  after  instance  in  which  the 
lion  has  been  turned  into  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  made  to  lie  down  with  the  kid. 
The  Gospel  is  that  which,  if  thrown  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  binds  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  and  the  child  to  both ;  it  makes 
their  homes  peaceful  and  their  hearths 
happy.  It  tells  them  that,  even  if  they 
have  to  rough  it  a  little  in  this  life,  there 
is  coming  a  better  and  a  happier  world; 
and  that  the  trials  and  diilioulties  of  this 
existence  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
perfect  felicity  which  is  promised  them  in  the 
life  to  come.  To  see  such  a  hall  as  this 
is,  full  of  those  who  are  persuaded  that  the 
Gospel  is  '*the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth  !''  Our  Mis- 
sionary meeting  is  a  declaration  of  this  to 
the  world.  It  is  a  declaration  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  can  do 
what  nothing  else  can,  whether  it  is  in 
India  or  in  Africa,  or  at  home.  If  we  were 
to  find  a  new  race  of  savages,  we  should  have 
no  doubts  about  what  we  ought  to  do.  We 
ahould  have  no  experiments  to  try  in  order 
to  tee  whether  it  would  suit  their  case ;  but 
we  should  apply  it  to  them  with  fall  confi- 
dence that  God,  who  has  given  us  his  word. 


would  bless  it  even  to  them ;  an 
amongst  them  we  should  find 
according  to  the  election  of  grace 
bless  your  Society  !  I  have  liste 
has  taken  place  with  the  great< 
delight  and  thankfulness  to  G< 
has  enabled  me  to  be  present  at 
to-day.  I  am  entirely  of  one  hes 
and  with  those  who  support  it;  ai 
anything  I  can  wish  and  anything 
is  worth,  I  bid  it  God  speed  « 
heart. 

Dr.  LocKHART,  medical  missi 
China,  said:  The  last  annual 
this  Society  which  it  was  my  ] 
attend  was  in  1838.  Since  thi 
been  stationed  in  China  as  a  m 
sionary,  but,  by  the  providence 
have  been  preserved  in  health  ar 
to  return  to  my  native  land,  to 
few  brief  sketches  of  what  has  be 
that  far  distant  country.  In  ya 
address,  sir,  you  made  some  ra 
regard  to  the  blessings  which 
vouchsafed  to  this  part  of  the  i 
my  return  from  China,  I  stayed  i 
time  in  the  west  of  England,  and « 
I  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  Druidio 
the  neighbourhood.  As  I  stood  i 
stone,  I  could  not  help  cslling 
mind's  eye  the  scenes  which  it  hsi 
witnessed,  and  contrasting  then 
now  met  my  graze.  The  old  foM 
appeared,  and  in  its  place  wot' 
fields,  rich  in  the  promise  of  atav 
And  what  had  wrought  all  te 
What  had  caused  the  deep  recoi 
forest  to  give  place  to  the  smihof  1 
What  had  made  that  altar  de« 
that  country  so  glorious?  Wbi 
which  is  bringing  so  many  soalf  t 
sing  the  praises  of  God.  A  Ter 
sponsibility  rests  upon  all  who  hai 
the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  si 
not  send  it  forth  to  gladden  the 
races  who  still  bow  down  before 
stones,  who  still  offer  up  bloody  t 
their  idols,  or  who  still  debase 
sciences  by  bowing  down  before 
wood  and  stone,  that  can  neither 
nor  do  them  any  good  1  This  S 
done  much  in  China.  The  BiUe 
tracts  have  been  translated  and  wi 
lated  amongst  the  people.  The 
been  preached  throughout  iht  h 
feel  convinced  that  God  will  not 
word  to  fall  to  the  groand.  I  ki 
has  had  its  effect  in  that  part  of  Cl 
is  open  to  us ;  and  as  portions  of 
tures  have  beetf  carried  into  other 
trust  that  they  have  comttjed  the 
salvation  to  many  of  whom  we  bs 
heard.    Many  means  are  osed  for 
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>f  the  truth.  I  have  heen,  at 
dicil  missionanr;  and  I  have 
iring  for  a  long  period  to  carry 

by  means  of  a  large  hospitid 
een  erected  by  the  European 
banghaL  The  mode  in  which 
.▼e  been  brought  to  bear,  hat 
lanner.    An  hospital  is  opened, 

are  introduced  into  it  with  a 
■  medical  relief.  Great  num- 
tended  from  day  to  day,  and 
las  been  made  that  they  shall 

hospital  with  the  mere  relief  of 
ifirmities,  but  that  their  minds 
sd  to  Christ  as  the  great  phy- 
in  cure  them  of  the  still  more 
'  sin.  Messrs.  Medburst,  Muir- 
kins,  have  all  been  engaged  in 
id  have  done  their  utmost  to 
ttients ;  and  many  have  carried 
lem  that  inestimable  pearl  of 
lowledge  of  Christ  and  his  sa- 

sakes.  I  belicTe  that  very  great 

been  rendered  in  this  manner, 
cen  led  to  come  from  distant 
le  empire  that  they  might  ob> 
e,  and  many  of  these  with  the 
r  bodily  pain  have  also  been 
>k  to  Jesus.  I  may  here  say 
i  are  much  needed  for  the  mis- 
,  and  that  it  is  a  sphere  of 
ch  medical  men  might  usefully 
Ives.  I  have  myself  spent  my 
service,  and  I  pray  God  that  I 
ed  to  return  to  it  again.  Be- 
spital,  we  have  preached  the 
1  in  other  ways.  The  London 
>ciety  is  essentially  a  preaching 
all  our  missionaries  can  preach 
;ht  fluently.  The  Word  of  God 
1  with  power,  and  that  not 
i  cities  in  which  we  live;  for 
irsions  of  forty  or  fifty,  one  hun* 
tundred  miles  in  the  country  on 
We  preach  God's  Word  wher- 
-in  the  crowded  ways,  in  the 
,  and  in  the  t^^mples.  Tracts 
dl  that  can  read,  and,  generally 

all  those  who  ask  for  them, 
also  made  use  of  as  far  as  we 

and,  in  a  word,  every  mission- 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  work, 
one  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 

to  bless  his  word,  and  that  the 
ly  bear  fruit,  and  operate  to  his 

now  fifty  years  since  the  first 
eft  this  country  and  landed  on 
f  China.     That  was  in  1807; 

been  done  iinct  ?  In  the  first 
d  mention  the  names  of  the 
Id  mention  Morrison  and  those 
aociated  with  him,  Milne  and 
eat  and  glorious  names!    To 


these  might  be  added  others  who  laboured  in 
faith,  looking  for  their  reward  in  heaven; 
and  now  they  have  gone,  and  are  standing 
before  the  Father,  their  hands  having  grasped 
the  palm  of  victory !  I  would  also  mention 
the  names  of  Shepherd  and  Polman,  and 
Abeel,  whose  exertions  have  been  largely 
blessed.  The  labours  of  Abeel  and  Polman 
at  Amoy^have  not  fallen  to  the  ground ;  but 
they  sowed  the  seed  from  which  others  will 
reap.  Leaving  these,  I  would  name  those 
who  are  carrying  on  the '  present  work  in 
China.  At  Shanghai  there  are  labouring 
Messrs.  Mnirhead  and  Edkins,  and  Wylie, 
the  superintendent  of  the  press,  and  William- 
son and  John.  In  former  times  we  had 
Southwell,  a  man  greatly  beloved,  but  God 
took  hira  away  from  us.  The  others  still 
survive.  Much  has  been  done  at  Shanghai ; 
and  we  know  that  the  Word  has  been  carried 
from  thence  far  distant  into  the  northern  and 
western  provinces  of  the  Empire.  I  believe 
that  we  have  not  only  our  little  band  of 
church-members  in  Shanghai,  but  that 
shortly  we  shall  find,  when  we  get  into  the 
country,  that  the  Gospel  has  greatly  spread 
and  is  bringing  forth  much  fruit.  In  the 
city  of  Ningpo,  Miss  Aldersey  has  been 
greatly  honoured  of  God  ;  for  she  has  been 
enabled  to  gather  around  her  many  Chinese 
females,  whom  she  has  instructed  in  his  will. 
I  have  witnessed  her  labours,  and  I  know 
how  her  heart  is  set  upon  them.  She  is 
indeed  a  woman  of  God.  She  has  spent  her 
days,  her  fortune,  and  her  energies  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  She  has  given  up  her  girls' 
school,  and  she  devotes  herself  entirely  to 
the  instruction  of  adults;  and  now  she  is 
waiting,  as  she  says,  till  God  calls  her  to  her 
home  on  high.  At  Amoy,  the  missionaries 
have  been  greatly  blessed.  There  are  there 
between  400  and  500  converts  belonging  to 
our  own  Society,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the 
American  Societies.  The  work  is  going  on 
and  prospering;  and,  I  believe,  a  large 
harvest  is  yet  to  be  gathered  in  that  place. 
With  regard  to  the  future  arrangements  of 
the  English  Government,  there  is  one  g^reat 
thing  for  which  we  hope ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  great  rivers  of  China  will  be  opened  to 
us,  and  that  we  may  thus  have  access  to 
the  millions  of  people  upon  them  and  upon 
their  banks.  We  hope,  too,  that  there  will 
be  a  British  Minister  at  Pekin,  and  that  we 
shall  have  an  entrance  to  that  part  of  the 
country  also.  We  ask  for  no  aid  and  for  no 
assistance  from  any  Government.  All  that 
we  do  ask  is  that  we  may  have  access  to  the 
people,  and  may  be  enabled  to  carry  the 
blessed  tidings  of  salvation  to  those  whom 
we  cannot  as  yet  reach.  We  ask  it  not  for 
ourselves  as  Congregationalists,  or  Episco- 
paliana,  or  Baptiati,  but  we  ask  it  for  the 
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unWenal  chorch  of  Christ,  that  we  may 
spread  the  blessed  Gospel  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  I  would 
appeal  to  mothers  to  send  their  sons,  and  to 
sisters  to  send  their  brothers  to  the  help  of 
this  heathen  land.  I  would  ask  surgeons  to 
give  themselves  up  to  this  work,  and  say  to 
God,  *'  Here  am  I,  send  me."  I  would  be- 
seech them  to  labour  at  their  profession, 
that  they  may  be  polished  instruments  in 
their  Maker's  hands.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
right  glorious  rank  amongst  men  to  be  a 
medical  missionary;  and  if  I  were  again 
commencing  life,  I  would  gladly  go  forth  on 
the  same  errand  as  that  in  which  I  have 
spent  my  life.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say 
one  word  with  regard  to  my  connection  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  give  my  utmost  con- 
fidence and  esteem  to  the  Directors  of  this 
Society.  I  believe  that  they  do  with  one 
heart  and  one  soul  seek  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  church  on  earth,  that  they  send 
out  the  best  men  they  can  find,  and  that 
they  devote  all  their  energy,  ability,  and 
talent  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  belong  to  such  an  institution, 
and  the  men  who  stand  around  me  well  de- 
serve your  utmost  confidence  and  your 
highest  esteem.  I  commend  the  cause  of 
God  to  your  prayerful  attention,  and  I  be- 
seech you  to  pray  that  God  will  send  his 
blessing  upon  our  efiforts,  and  that  a  large 
harvest  may  be  gathered  in,  to  his  praise  and 
glory. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel  moved 
the  following  resolution : — 

**  Thftt  this  mteting  distinctly  ftod  humblj  re- 
ecgniaet  the  wUe  and  righteous  prondence  o<  God 
in  the  awftil  Tisit»tioD8  which  uare  recently  be- 
faUen  Horthem  India ;  and  deiiberatelT  regarding 
the  outbreak  of  treacherj,  rapine,  and  cruelty  as 
manifesting  the  true  principles  and  ruling  spirit 
both  of  tne  idolater  and  the  Mussulman,  the 
meeting  ieels  iinpelled  by  the  sscred  motives  of 
humanity,  patriotism,  and  religion,  to  make  new 
and  Tigorous  exertions  for  dulusing  the  benign 
influence  ai.d  saving  power  of  the  Qospel  among 
our  Indian  f(fllow>suDJects.  The  meeting  is  gra- 
tified with  the  succesHful  commencement  of  the 
Society's  effort  to  send  to  India  twenty  additional 
missionaries  within  two  years,  and  earnestly  hopes 
that  it  may  be  hereaftt^r  enabled  still  further  to 
augment  the  number  of  its  faithful  agents." 

He  said  the  resolution  expressed  the  dis- 
position of  that  meeting  to  send  out  addi- 
tional lal)ourers  to  India,  and  he  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  G  jd  had  been  pleased  to  grant  to 
the  churches  connected  with  the  Society  the 
great  honour  of  raising  up  a  considerable 
number  of  young  men  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  Christ  in  the  various  fields  of 
missionary  eflbrt.  He  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  these  gentlemen,  but  as  they 


had  been  accepted  by  the  Direc 

sumed  that  they  were  men  who  h 

strength  of  constitution  to  bea 

vating  climate;  that  they  were 

much  good  sense,  that  they  wo 

to  argue  with  subtle  antagonists 

had  energy  of  character  to  mee 

come  great  obstacles  ;  that  they 

which  would  bear  them  up  in  spi 

ing  impossibilities ;  that  they  haf 

which  would  enable  thcro  to  ] 

severingly  without   much   appar< 

that  they  had  a  charity  for  tl 

which  no  experience  of  Hindot 

indifference,  ingratitude,  or  mor 

tion  would  diminish ;  and  that  i 

love  to  the  Saviour,  which  all  the 

influences  of  heathenism  would  no 

extinguish  or  subdue.    The  resoli 

he  had  the  pleasure  to  propose 

pressed  the  sense  of  the  meetin] 

providence  of  God  had  ordered 

which  had  recently  happened  in  1 

in  his  providence  brought  about 

of  this  world  by  making  good  an 

ciples  work  out  their  proper  m 

forgetfulness  and  concealment  i 

the  Christian  faith,  the  support  c 

the  orgauization  and  disciplining 

Bengal  army  of  Rajpoots,  Brsl 

Mohammedans,  to  the  neglect  of 

and  Christian  natives,  and  of  M 

had  kept  the  Madras  and  Boa 

faithful;    and,  lastly,   the  syitc 

venting  of  the  natives  from  obtai 

tian  knowledge — all  these  things! 

out  their  proper  results ;  they  hi 

chronic  state  of  things  among  th 

and  Mohammedan  population, « 

in  the  mutiny.     On  the  other 

principles  had  wrought  out  tbei: 

suits.    The  Indian  Government  I 

whole  beneficent,  humane,  anc 

having  preserved  the  people  ge 

state  of  peace  and  freedom  from 

this  had  prevented  the  mutiny  f 

into  a  rebellion.     Those  who  ac 

the  truth  of  the  Saviour's  deda 

not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  groi 

God's  permission,  would  ackw 

goodness  of  God  in  this  matti 

the  mutiny  been  a  rebellion,  c 

men,  with  their  wives  and  famif 

have  been  massacred.     Nor  \ 

only  thing  that  might  have  led 

struction.    Had  the  native  pri 

under  their  sway  400,000  men. 

to  us,  how  could  they  possilily ) 

their  combined  force  ?    Had  tl 

recently  subdwd,  and  until  af 

mination  of  the  war  with  then 

bitter  enemies  in   India,  sciic 

mutiny  as  a  fitting  occasion  fo 
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ing  proTed  their  faithful  allies ; 
ungdom  of  Nepaul,  with  which 

dndly  warfure  onl j  a  few  yean 
ith  their  enemies ;  in  either  case 
Itiet  would  hate  been  greatly 
Surmah  might  hate  sent  500,000 
;he  frontier— it  did  not  send  one 
e  Russian  war  might  still  have 

when  the  mutiny  burst  forth, 
»uld  the  resources  of  this  country 

been  severely  taxed ;  their  ally 
mter  might  have  taken  the  oppor* 
lolesting  them  when  nearly  all 
Able  force  was  required  to  sup- 
lUtiny,  and  what  might,  in  that 
»een  their  position  now  ?  That 
se  things  had  occurred,  when  all 
i  occunred  together,  should  be 
r  them  as  marlung  the  gracious- 
A  Being  who  had  preserved  the 
lire  in  India,  and  constituted  an 
reason  for  sending  forth  an  ac- 
abourers  to  engage  in  the  mis* 
rk.  Moreover,  the  revelations 
been  made  as  to  the  character  of 
id  Mohammedans  ought  to  sti- 
ar  zeal.  What  originated  the 
isaacres  at  Meerut,  at  Allahabad, 
and  at  other  places  ?    The  muti- 

■o  grievances  to  complain  of: 
}  them  hate  the  Europeans  was 

and  licentiousness  of  their  re- 
•  Hindoos  worshipped  gods  who 
ted  to  them  as  liars  and  adul- 
1  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
ihould  themselves  have  indulged 
itrocities.  The  Koran  taught 
ians  that  it  was  their  solemn  duty 

subdue  Christians.  Surely  the 
he  past  year  loudly  appealed  to 
iences  to  do  more  than  they  had 
le  evangelization  of  India.  How 
irt  of  their  duty  had  been  per- 

the  nominal  Christians  of  this 

A  few  of  the  rich  men  of  this 
lay  100 — might,  without  at  all 
g  their  comforts,  or  disregarding 
al  claims  of  their  children,  con- 
much  out  of  their  surplus  funds  as 
lubscribed  by  all  the  missionary 
lot  merely  for  India,  but  for  the 
Id.  One  halfpenny  a-week  sub- 
the  twenty  millions  in  the  United 
irho  called  themselves  by  the  name 
deemer,  would  yield  a  sum  which 
iport  missionaries  in  almost  every 
dia ;  and  let  but  the  aimless  and 
simulation  of  wealth  in  this  coun- 
ivoted  to  that  object,  and  there 
no  want  of  funds. .  Nay,  if  those 
id  themselves  the  blood-bought 
if  Christ  would  give  up  their  use- 
iditure  in  dress,  and  avoid  every- 


thing which  partook  of  the  character   of 
selfish  ostentation,  there  would  be  abundant 
resources  for  these  benevolent  and  Chris- 
tian operations.    There  were  some  persons 
who     said    in    effect    that     the    Govern- 
ment ought  to  provide  what  was  required. 
He  answered  that  the  Government  could 
not  do  it,  and  ought  not  to  attempt   to 
do  it.      He   would   venture   to   say  that 
every  enlightened  and  thoughtful  Christian 
concurred  in  that  opinion.    By  undertaking 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives,  the 
Government  would  make  both  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans  hate  us  ten  times  more  than 
they  did  already.    What  the  Government 
had  to  do  was  to  observe  thorough  impar- 
tiality between  race  and  race,  between  creed 
and  creed.    The  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
must  be  left  to  private  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations ;  and  to  whom  could  the  work  be 
more  fittingly  intrusted,  than  to  those  friends 
of  Missions  who  had  already  gained  so  many 
triumphs  through  the  patient  and  persevering 
labours  of  their  brethren  ?     He  was  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  exertion  on  the  part  of  such  persons 
was  to  be  found  in  the  positive  opposition  of 
the  Government.    It  had  sometimes  been 
said  that  it  was  ungenerous  on  the  part  of 
those  who  dealt  with  that  object,  to  recall 
days  when  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  was  irre- 
ligious, and  when  that  part  of  the  nation 
which    governed    India,    partook    of    the 
national  character  in  that  respect.    Now  he 
was  speaking  of  the  present ;  he  said  that 
at  present  there  was  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  Religion 
of  Christ.    Of  that  noble  Lord  (the  Barl  of 
Ellenboroogh),  who  had  just  atoned  for  a 
great  injustice  done  to  a  wise  and  absent 
statesman,  by  an  act  of  indiscretion  which 
was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 
he  would  say  nothing ;  he  feared,  however, 
that  the  noble  Lord's  opinions  wet  e  counter- 
sigpied  by  the   members  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  his  fears  were  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  when  he  uttered  the  opinions 
quoted  by  the  Chairman,  not  one  of  the 
Peers,  who  were  then  his  colleagues  in  oflSce, 
rose  to  express  their  dissent.      He  would 
entreat  those  whom  he  addressed  not  to  let 
these  matters  slumber,  but  to  use  their  ut- 
most efforts  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  hind- 
rances to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  India. 
After  entering  into  some  details  with  regard 
to  the  Mission-field  in  India,  the  reverend 
gentleman  observed,  that  the  work  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries was  the  best  guarantee  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  British  rule.    Let  there  be 
increased  zeal  on  their  own  part,  in  the  Mis- 
sionary cause.     It  was  when  they  felt  the 
love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were 
disposed  to  do  all  they  conld  in  his  service. 
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and  he  could  not  doubt  that  among  the  nu- 
meroas  churches  connected  with  that  Society, 
there  would  be  found  zeal  enough  to  enable  it 
greatly  to  eitend  its  sphere  of  operations  in 
India. 

The  Rev.  T.  MuaaY  Mitchell,  Mis- 
sionary from  Bombay,  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  said  he  should 
hate  been  exceedingly  glad,  had  time  per- 
mitted it,  to  have  said  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  this  Society,  especially 
as  he  belonged  to  a  different  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  that  which  chiefly 
supported  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
One  of  his   earliest  recollections  was  the 
hearing  what  an  impulse  the  institution  of 
that  Society  gave,  not  only  to  the  Missionary 
cause,  but  to  all  Christian  efforts  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    He 
could  also  testify,  from  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  the  interest 
which  was  excited  by  deputations  from  that 
Society,  and  the  large  amount  of  blessing 
which  attended  their  efforts,  not  only  in 
procuring  funds  and  agents  for  the  Society 
itself,  but  also  in  kindling  the  flame  of  Mis- 
sionary zeal  in  other  Christian  Churches; 
and  he  could  testify  that  a   considerable 
part  of  the    Missionary    zeal  which  now 
prevailed  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland,  was  traceable  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  efforts  of  the  agents  of  the  Lon- 
don  Missionary  Society.     He  must,  how- 
ever, pass  over   this  part  of   the  subject, 
however     interesting    it    might    be,    and 
merely  say  further,  that  he  hoped  they  all 
now  felt  that  they  roust  become  more  and 
more  intensely  catholic  in  their  sympathies. 
If  anything  were  needed  to  convince  them 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  forgetting  their 
minor  differences,  let  them  look  at  India  at 
that  moment,  and  observe  how  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans,  though  they  were  thoroughly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  religious  matters, 
united  for  what  they  each  equally  desired, 
namely,  the  expulsion  of  all  Christians  from 
that  land.    For  the  present  they  had  buried 
their   animosities,    althongh   their  feelings 
towards  each  other  were  such,  that  if  the 
English  were  to  withdraw  to-morrow,  these 
opposing  races  would  fly  at  each  other,  and 
the  whole  land,  from  the  Himalaya  to  Cey- 
lon, would  be  bathed  in  blood.    Mlien  such 
a  spectacle  was  presented  in  India,  he  should 
feel  ashamed  of  his  religion  if  Christians 
did  not  now  forget  the  differences  which  had 
divided  them,  and  give  a  united  response  to 
the  call  which  Providence  made  upon  them, 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty.    The  resolution  which  he  had  to 
s^nd,  called  upon  them  to  recognise  the 
wise  and  righteous  providence  of  God,  in  the 
late  awful  visitations  in  India.    He  hoped 


that  every  one  of  them  ackn 
those  events,  the  hand  of  G 
them  because  of  their  iniqui 
midst  of  his  successes,  the  nol 
miUtary  commanders,  Gener. 
delighted  to  acknowledge  the  1 
saying,  in  one  of  his  emrliesi 
*'  By  our  indomitable  Britiah  p 
the  blessing  of  God  on  a  mt 
cause,  we  have  won  the  vict 
their  successes  they  were  boun 
ledge  God — and  he  rejoiced  t 
were  acknowledging  htm,  an 
that  it  was  not  their  own  rig 
God  that  gave  them  the  victor; 
chastisements  it  behoved  then 
God  was  testifying  against  th 
shortcomings,  and  saying,  **  Hea 
and  give  ear,  O  earth,  for  all 
hath  the  Lord  spoken."  Anotl 
f erred  to  in  the  resolution,  was 
of  the  heathen.  Oh,  how  mo 
said  on  that  topic  !  There  had 
dency,  observable  of  late  yei 
portions  of  English  literaton 
admiringly  of  some  of  the  groi 
heathen  systems  of  religion, 
ancient  or  modem  times.  Th 
sickened  by  hearing  of  "  the  b 
thology  of  Greece,"  of  "  the  £s 
of  the  old  religions,"  and  so 
different  was  such  language  fi 
the  Apostle  Paul,  pourtraying  ii 
of  fire  the  true  nature  of  the  hr 
old !  Yea,  how  different  wsi 
language  of  Milton,  who  spol(t< 

"  Gay  reli|rion8  full  of  pomp  ni 
And  d«Tilt  to  ador*  for  deitaM 

Now,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  e 
opinion  that  the  mutineers  ha 
mitted  by  the  providence  of  G 
their  awful  tragedies,  partly  for 
of  hastening  the  final  destmd 
own  al)ominable  systems  of  re 
had  no  time  to  enter  into  a  A 
heathenism  in  India,  whether 
tlie  form  of  Mohammedanism  ( 
Hindooism.  He  must,  however, 
with  all  its  pretensions  to  be  a 
Mohammedanism  had  become 
India  one  of  the  grossest  forms 
being  in  fact  no  better  than  E 
self.  In  some  respects,  indeed 
danism  was  far  worse  than  H 
self.  There  was  a  more  Satanic 
it  than  even  about  Hindooism' 
hammedan  was  as  prond  as  La* 
Hindooism,  whether  it  vrere  emi 
popular  form  of  a  gross  pani 
what  was  called  the  philosophi 
the  erudite  Brahmins,  it  was  i 
opposed  to  the  truth,  disbonoa 
and  destructive  to  the  happinei 
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height  of  the  Brmhminical 
t  the  doctrine  that  the  highest 
:   humaa  wisdom  was  to   be 

"  I  am  God — yon  are  God 
f  us  is  God" — wu  a  sentence 
.rains  supposed  to  be  concen- 
sence  of  all  human  wisdom. 
t  such  a  false  STStem  as  that 
;ht  all  to  combine  u  one  great 
)st.  Again,  the  resolution  re- 
of  their  dutr.    Even  this  time 

the  Missionaries  of  Britain, 
d  America,  met  together  in 
!  rejoiced  to  think  that  repre- 

different  nations  could  now 
)lains  of  Asia  for  a  far  higher 
bat  of  carrying  on  a  military 
night  hare  declared  that  never 
!re  such  a  call  on  the  churches 
m  to  come  to  the  help  of  the 
f  that  might  have  been  said 
rful  occurrences  in  India,  with 
reater  force  might  it  be  said 
were  manifestly  about  to  enter 

The  e? ents  of  the  past  year 
•fold  significance  to  every  ar- 
1  might  previously  have  been 
if  they  did  not  listen  to  the 
speaking  to  them  in  the  late 
rfal  indeed  would  be  their  re- 

They  might  depend  upon  it 
re  now  on  their  trial.  The 
ras  a  time  of  probation  for  the 
ritain,  as  well  as  for  the  whole 
t  became  them  to  exert  them- 

utmost.  Let  them  calmly, 
[  deliberately  declare  that  the 
iircat  Britain  were  determined 
ity  should  have  fair  play,  and 
)thing  more  than  fair  play. 
08XPH  Mullens,  Missionary 
,  supported  the  second  resolu- 
id :  I  must  express  my  great 
it  the  circumstance,  that  the 
.his  Society,  having  regard  to 
ircumstances  in  which  India  is 
lave  come  forward  on  this  oc- 
oposed  that  the  friends  of  one 
>f  modem  Missionary  Societies 
ur  to  do  its  duty  to  that  land 
>resents  to  us  such  powerful 
elp.  I  have  rejoiced  to  hear, 
e  I  was  on  my  way  home  the 
vened  a  special  meeting  of  this 
laid  before  their  constituents 

sending  out  twenty  new  Mis- 
tidia  in  the  course  of  the  next 
t  least  twenty.  I  am  glad  to 
idia  no  longer  occupies  in  the 
.he  retired  position  which  she 
y  years.  In  former  days  we 
tales  of  romance  to  tell  about 
iiioDfl.    We  had  Uttle  to  tell  of 


except  great  difficulties  and  long-continued 
toil,  which  tried  the  patience  of  friends 
abroad  and  friends  at  home,  which  tried  the 
patience  of  committees  and  Directors,  and 
which  led  to  the  sending  out  of  valuable 
deputations  to  India,  that  they  might  make 
the  moet  searching  inquiry  into  our  conduct 
and  our  plans.  I  rejoice,  sir,  that  all  this 
is  changed,  and  that  India  has  now  acquired 
in  the  public  mind  a  peculiar  interest  of  the 
most  amazing  kind.  Sir,  a  year  ago  this 
very  week,  began  the  massacres  in  Delhi. 
Little  did  you  think  while  you  listened  in 
this  hall  to  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone that,  amongst  many  others,  three  Mis- 
sionary brethren  had  been  murdered,  and  at 
that  hour  lay  unburied  in  the  streets  of  that 
great  city.  From  that  time  forward  began 
a  series  of  atrocities  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  our  colonial  settlements.  From 
that  time,  in  numerous  localities  in  Upper 
India,  men,  women,  and  children  of  our 
own  nation  were  exposed  to  trials,  diffi- 
culties, and  dangers  of  the  most  awful 
kind,  and  were  involved  in  one  common 
ruin.  They  were  hunted  down,  tied  together 
fastened  to  trees  and  stakes,  and  though  un- 
armed and  defenceless  were  brutally  slain. 
For  several  months,  over  hundreds  of  square 
miles  their  houses  were  heaps  of  ruins,  the 
highways  were  destroyed,  all  traffic  ceased, 
riot  and  plunder  and  murder  stalked  wildly 
through  the  land,  and  the  bodies  of  about 
1500  of  our  own  countrymen  and  country- 
women lay  unburied  upon  the  wastes — a 
prey  to  jackals  and  vultures,  and  the  foul 
birds  of  night.  No  wonder,  then,  that  India 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  the  attention  of  our  countrymen 
generally,  who  are,  perhaps,  more  anxious 
now  than  they  ever  were  before,  faithfully  to 
fulfil  their  duty  towards  India.  In  con- 
nection with  these  massacres,  I  wish  shortly 
to  bring  before  you  one  of  the  most  painful 
cases  that  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year ;  I  allude  to  the  massacre  of  the  four 
missionaries  of  Futtyghur.  In  the  spring  of 
last  year,  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Lacroix 
and  1  visited  the  station,  and  received  a  most 
hearty  welcome  from  the  brethren.  During 
our  brief  stay,  they  showed  us  every  depart, 
ment  of  their  most  useful  mission.  We  saw 
their  plain  substantial  dwelling-houses  ;  the 
large  boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls; 
the  long  lines  of  houses  in  the  neat  Christian 
village ;  the  extensive  weaving  establishment ; 
the  tent  factory  ;  the  handsome  church ;  the 
English  and  native  schools  ;  and  the  native 
chapels,  close  by  the  city  gates.  They  are 
all  gone  now, — plundered,  broken,  and  burnt. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  January  last,  planted 
his  camp  upon  the  mission  premises,  and 
found  those  pleasant  homes,  where  prayer 
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had  been  offered,  wise  counsels  followed,  and 
plans  adopted  for  the  conversion  of   the 
heathen,  with  their  blackened  walls  fit  only 
to  be  the  stables  of  the  English  Lancers ! 
From  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak 
our  brethren  at  Futtyghur  were  placed  in 
circumstances  of  peculiar  danger.    They  had 
rebellion  around  them  on  every  side,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  for  them  to  find  a  place 
of  safety.    But  they  were  not  forgotten  by 
their  Master.    Perplexed,  they  were  not  in 
despair ;  cast  down,  they  were  not  forsaken. 
In  their  peril  they  turned  pre-eminently  to 
Him  who  is  the  strength  and  refuge  of  his 
children ;  and  the  beautiful  letters  written 
by  Mrs.  Freeman  to  her  sister  before  the 
communications  were  closed  show  with  what 
wondrous  peace  the  Lord  had  filled  their 
hearts.    At  length,  with  a  large  number  of 
residents  from  Futtyghur,  our  four  brethren 
— I    will    mention   their    names — Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Campbell,  Johnson  and  Mac- 
mullen,  with  their  excellent  wives  and  two 
children — ten  in  all— embarked  in  boats  to 
descend    the    Ganges    towards  Cawnpore. 
Unknowingly,  they  quitted  one  scene    of 
danger  only  to  fall  more  directly  into  the 
tiger's  jaws.    Terror  by  night,  the  arrow  by 
day,  were  their  constant   portion.      They 
were  plundered,  hunted,  pursued,  fired  upon, 
but  ran  the  gauntlet  as  they  best  could,  and 
at  last  arrived  at  Bhitoor,  the  residence  of 
Nana  Sahib.     Here  their  boat  was  wrecked 
on  an  island,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
land.      Soon    the    troopers    arrived    from 
Cawnpore;    but  before  they  obeyed  their 
summons  to  cross  from  the  island  to  the 
river  bank  they  knelt  down,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, in  the  most  affecting  terms,  commended 
them  to  God  in  prayer.    They  were  landed, 
all  seized  as  prisoners,— were  stripped  to  the 
waist ;  the  gentlemen  were  tied  together  in 
a  ring,  the  ladies  placed  iu  the  middle,  and 
the  whole  marched  away  to  Cawnpore — si- 
tuated, I  think,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 
The  same  day  they  were  led  out  on  the 
plain  of  Cawnpore  close  to  the  mission- 
house,  and  were  all  ruthlessly  shot.    Their 
death  was  agonising,  but  not  long  delayed. 
Peace  be  to  their  unburied  ashes!     May 
their  precious  names  never  be  forgotten  ! 
May  the  turf  ever  be  green  on  the  spot 
stained  with  their  honoured  blood!    May 
the  pearly  dew  and  the  refreshing  rain  fall 
gently  upon  the  sod ;  and,  while  the  winds 
of  heaven  breathe  over  it  soft  and  low,  may 
a  voice  ever  rise  like  incense  before  the 
throne  of  mercy,  **  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do !"    Sir,  I  men- 
tion this    case    prominently,  because    our 
brethren  were  not  Englishmen — they  were 
Americans;  they  were  not  Congregationalists, 
they  were  Presbyterians.    The  churches  of 


America  have  sent  us  noble  1 

occupying  the  vast   fields  ope 

missions.    They  are  exiles  in 

more  than  we,  for  we  are  surro« 

countrymen  ;  and  it  is  because 

worth  that,  with  peculiar  pleas 

ask  your  sympathy  and  affect 

heavy  sufferings  and  labours 

might  point,   sir,   did  time    { 

thousand  subjects  connected  vi 

in  India;   I   might  dwell  at 

variety  of  agencies  that  we  er 

work  of  God  in  that  countr 

dilate  on  the    growth  of    oui 

of  theur  gradual  spread  over  bo 

and    Southern    India.      Let   i 

in    passing,  that    in    1833,  tl 

twenty-five  years  ago,  we  had  i 

of  the  number  of  missionaries  t 

now ;  and  this  fact  ought,  I  tbii 

late  the  Friends  of  this  Society  t 

to  send  out  a  large  and  immedis 

ment  to  the  band  of  missionai 

now  lalM>uring  there.     I  might 

history  of  our  native  churches ; 

you  of  the  position,  the  charac 

growth  in  grace  of  our  native  Ch 

hers — very  imperfect,  yet  since 

tell  you  of  the  hard  struggles  wt 

them  have  had  to  get  away  firon 

and  from  all  the  prejudices  of  tl 

education;  I  might  tell  you  of 

spread  of  knowledge  among  the 

the  effect  which  it  is  produdng 

lessening  the  love  of  idolatry,  i 

of  the  Brahmins,  and  in  chasp 

ways,  the  mode  in  which  high 

dices  operate ;  I  might  show  yo 

minical  rites  are  in  many  cases  be 

and  mention  districts  where  tb( 

not  visited  by  the   natives  wi 

earnestness  and  regularity  as  t 

were.     I  might  enter  upon  qi 

nected  with  literature  in  Ind 

speak  of  the  growth  of  the  nati 

of  various  translations  of  the  ^ 

of  the  gradual  accumulation  of 

ber  of  useful  tracts  and  books, 

for  the  Christian  and  the  heatbc 

I  might  dwell  on  these  Tariou 

found  upon  them  powerful  clai 

in  reference  to  the  appeal  which 

have  already  presented  to  yc 

speak  to  you  about  the  peculia 

the  plans  which  we  employ  i 

our  object  in  India  has  been  fai 

vance  the  end  for  which  we  wer 

that  of  bringing  home  to  the 

natives  the  precious  Gospel  of 

adhere  in  our  teaching  to  those 

of  the  Go9pel  which  lie  at  tb 

Christianity,  are  found  in  our  cl 

chisms,  and  constitute  the  clen 
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!  faith.    We  dwell  upon  the  fall 

the  need  of  an  atonement,  the 

the  atonement  of  the  Son  of 
mverting  power  and  agency  of 
lit,  and  the  hnilding  up  of  God's 
church  which  shall  be  active  and 
the  good  of  others.  That,  sir, 
creed,  and  we  consider  that  we 
t  to  employ  any  machinery  that 
tionable  in  itself,  which  is  likely 
effect  of  introducing  it  into  the 
y  of  the  natives,  whether  old  or 
,  I  know  well  the  proceedings, 
my  own  colleagues  in  Calcutta, 
f  missionaries  throughout  India, 
site  sure  that  I  may  say  for  roy- 

say  for  my  Calcutta  colleagues, 
)r  my  brethren  of  our  Society  at 
Mirzapore,  and  at  Madras,  I  may 
irethren  of  the  Church  Mission- 
and  for  our  brethren  of  tlie  Free 
Scotland,  that  while  arithmetic, 
phy,  and  grammar,  have  formed 
teaching,  as  they  do  still,  I  say 

the  larger  portion  of  our  mis- 
-gy,  care,  anxiety,  and  time,  are 

the  historical,  the  moral,  and 
Christian  branches  of  our  edu- 
iek  constitute  the  glory  of  our 

And  why  do  we  teach  these 
a  God's  good  providence  there 
up  in  a  few  of  the  great  cities  of 
tense  desire  for  the  English  Ian- 
Idl  our  wish  is  to  turn  that  desire 

for  the  Gospel,  by  giving  the 
h  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
It  what  we  do  as  regards  educa- 
ts  over  the  whole  of  India  ;  it  is 
(ost  confined  to  from  twelve  to 
it  towns  scattered  over  the  conn- 
a.  While  we  know  that  young 
Id  get  education  at  any  rate,  we 
as  I  have  intimated,  to  turn  their 
count  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  by 
m  edncation  and  giving  them  the 
ides.  That  Grospel,  sir,  many  of 
e;  and  I  say  with  confidence  that 
men  who  leave  our  missionary 
,  instructed  thoroughly  in  Chris- 
U  evidences,  its  history,  its  doc- 
practices,  and  its  glorious  fruits, 
different  feelings  towards  our- 
ards  our  churches,  towards  our 
y  from  those  of  the  young  men 
ought  up  in  colleges  where  the 
I7  it  cultivated,  and  the  heart  is 
led.  Eight  years  ago,  my  friend 
ae.  Dr.  Boaz,  stood  up  in  this 
jeal  to  the  members  of  the  So- 
behalf  of  the  institution  with 
ave  been  connected;  and  now, 
efore  you  for  the  first  time,  I 

my  friends,  most  heartily,  and 


especially  do  I  thank  the  young  people  con- 
nected with  our  Society,  for  the  very  effi- 
cient and  powerful  answer  which  you  gave 
to  Dr.  Boaz's  appeal.    Our  institution  has 
been  set  in  full  operation  ;  I  left  it  in  that 
condition  only  seven  weeks  ago ;  and  as  the 
Directors  have  given  us  their  confidence  in 
days  which  are  past,  and  have  never  hinted 
a  word  of  doubt — and  I  thank  them  for  it — 
so  I  ask  them  to  give  us  their  confidence 
still,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  misplaced. 
Our  Directors  are  now  appealing  to   you, 
powerfully,  for  twenty  new  Missionaries  for 
India,  and  for  20,000/.  to  provide  them  with 
an  outfit,  and  to  support  them  for  the  first 
two  years.    Sir,  they  have  acted  wisely,  and 
I  might  urge  many  powerful  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  carrying  out  of  their  excellent 
scheme.      I  will  only  say,  that  we  have 
some  noble  Missions  in  India.     We  have 
twenty  stations,  planted  in  the  finest   lo- 
calities, and  God  has  so  blessed  us,  that 
our  Missions  are  marked  by  peace  and  pros- 
perity.   But,  sir,  we  do  want  help.     Five 
years  ago,  we  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to 
my  friend.  Dr.  Tidman,  telling  him  that  we 
could  find  employment  for  twenty  new  men, 
without  the  slightest  difllculty,  and  now  the 
Directors  are  doins:  their  best  to  fill  up  the 
old  stations,  and,  if  possible,  to  advance  into 
the  wide  field  which  is  open  to  our  efforts. 
1  feel  that  much  might  be  said  to  urge  the 
Directors  to  sustain  the  Missions  which  God 
has  blessed  so  much,   for  so  many  years. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  this :— after 
the  two  years  have  elapsed,  what  are  you  to 
do  with  all  these  additional  Missionaries.^ 
You  will  have  to  support  them,  and  to  give 
them   their  salaries  every  year  afterwards. 
And  can  you  do  it  ?     I  answer,  No.     Sir,  I 
have  looked  with  much  anxiety,  for  some 
time  past,  on  the  condition  of  our  Society, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  some  respects, 
its  affairs  do  not  appesr  to  me  to  be  in  such  a 
prosperous  state  as  what  is  now  being  done 
might  lead  us  to  consider  them.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  annual  income  of  our  Society  and 
our  donations,  subscriptions  and  collections, 
amounted  to  50,000/.   We  heard  this  morn- 
ing, that  in  the  last  year,  it  was  only  44,000/. 
During  these  twenty  years,  the  ordinary  in- 
come of  the  Society,  derived  from  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  has  averaged  between 
45,000/.  and  50,000/.,  having  of  Ute  dropped 
down   to  44,000/.     Again,   in   1839,    the 
number  of   our  Missionaries  was   151— it 
rose  to  1 70,  and  it  remained  at  that  point 
for  several  years.    You  have  heard  to-day 
that  in  the  last  year  it  dropped  down  to  152. 
Sir,  is  this  a  wise  and  sound  state  of  things  ? 
Is  it  right  that  we,  the  Congregationalists, 
who,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  become 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  London  Mission* 
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ary  Society,  should  now  be  contributing  for 
Foreign  Missions  less  than  we  contributed 
twenty  years  ago?     Is  that,  I  ask,  right? 
Moreover,  let  me  tell  you  briefly  of  the  pro- 
gress which,  while  that  diminution  has  been 
going  on,  our  body  has  been  making  through- 
out England.     Look  at  the  increase  of  the 
Congregationalists  among  the  middle  classes 
during  these  twenty  years,  the  increase  of 
their  wealth,  the  increase  of  their  influence, 
the  increase  of  their  power,  the  increase  of 
their  numbers!     Look   at  the  increase  of 
their  Parliamentary  representatiTCS,  and  at 
the  increased  influence  which  they  exercise 
in  Parliamentary  boroughs !    And  yet,  after 
all,  they  are  giving  actually  less  than  they 
did  before  for  Missions.    During  this  period 
they  have  built  more  than  a  thousand  chapels; 
the  number  of  chapels  has  been  increased 
from  2000  to  3240,  and  the  number  of  sit- 
tings from  650,000  to  more  than  a  million  ! 
While  all  this  has  been  going  on,  there  has 
grown  up  among  the  Independents  a  taste 
for    towers  and  lofty  spires,    for  elegant 
windows  of  stained  glass,  and  many  other 
ornaments  which  tend  to  make  the  house 
of  God  look  beautiful,  until  at  last  you  have 
superadded  heads    of   kings  and  bishops, 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  busts  of  angels,  as 
large  as  life.     My  only  reason  for  mention- 
ing them  is  that  I  want  to  see  their  fruits. 
If  you  can  do  all  this — ^if  yon  can  spend  so 
much  money  upon  your  beautiful  churches, 
with  all  their  variety  of  ornaments,  can  you 
do  no  more  for  missions  than  you  did  twenty 
years  ago?    The  massive  tower,  the  lofty 
spire,  the  elegant  window,  the  stained  glass, 
the  classic  cornice,  the  carved  pulpit,  the 
ornamental  panel,  may  all  bear  testimony  to 
the  respect  in  which  the  house  of  God  is 
held  by  you.    The  pealing  organ,  the  well- 
trained  choir,  and  the  clear,  thrilling  voices 
of  the  young,  may  all  tend  to  elevate  to  a 
higher  degree  -that  devotion  which  swells 
out  pure  and  holy  from  a  loving  heart.    But 
is  it  all  to  end  there  ?    Shall  we  not  see  the 
fruits  of  this  higher  devotion  ?     Shall  all 
this  splendour  of  ornament  prove  ruinous  in 
the  end  ?     I  trust  not,  sir.    I  am  giving 
utterance  to  convictions  which  were  formed 
in  my  mind  five  years  ago,  when  I  say  that 
this  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
ministers  and  members  of  our  Congregational 
churches  ought  to  be  carefully  directed ;  and 
I  now  feel  strongly  that  if  we  would  do  our 
dnty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country,  the 
annual  income  of  this  Society  must  be  in- 
creased.    I  look  beyond  the  special  appeal 
which  the  Directors  are  now  making,  and 
consider  what  you  are  to  do  two  years  hence 
if   you  now  send  oat  these  twenty  mis- 
sionaries.   I  am  going  to  ask  you  presently 
to  give  ut  forty.    If  you  send  out  these 


twenty  men,  yoa  must  provide 
you  would  do  justice  to  your 
sion — if  you  would  do  justic 
who  is  hearing  yonr  prayers- 
do  justice  to  India  in  its  new 
with  its  new  aspect — if  you  wc 
spirit  of  compassion  which  let 
to    command  his  apostles   to 
preaching  at  Jerusalem,  to  beg 
of  love  among  the  men  who  w< 
his  blood  as  India  is  now  stai 
blood  of  our  countrymen,  th«i 
quisite  is  that  there  should  be 
crease  in  the  annual  Income  of 
One  word  more,  my  friends.    1 
ing  money  to  the  Bible  Soci 
Tract  Society ;  our  g^eat  want 
the  present  time  is  misidonarie 
more  men ;  and  to-day,  sir,  I  sti 
name  of  all  my  brethren  in  In 
for  more  men.    Two  years  age 
Conference  of  Missions  in  the  i 
they  put  forward,  urged  that  sil 
societies  who  occupied  mission-fii 
shonld  endeavour  to   contribai 
during  the  next  five  years.    Ho 
shall  I  ask  for  now,  after  this 
lion,  this  new  proof  of  the  folly 
ness  of  Hindooism,  this  new  ] 
great  fanaticism  and  cruelty  of  i 
man  ?    How  many  shall  we  as) 
know  it  is  related  that  the  S; 
when  her  twelve  books  had  b 
went  away,  and  having  burnt  ais 
came  with  the  remaining  six,  lai 
the  same  price  for  them  thiti 
manded  for  the  twelve.    Thettt 
refused,  she  afterwards  came  ^ 
and  ultimately  she  oflfered  only  o 
manding  the  same  price,  and  t 
increasing  the  relative  value  d 
Two  years  ago  we  asked  100 
English  brethren.     Sir,  we  cai 
single  man  less  than  200  now. 
joking  on  this  subject — I  am  sui 
only  asking  what  is  right.    Thi 
best  acquainted  with  the  missii 
such  men  as  our  friends,  the  S4 
this  Society  will  tell  you  the 
be  done.     Our    own  Society 
to  raise  twenty,  and  I  am  sore 
Directors  were  to   ask  for  fort 
within  five  years  their  appeal  w< 
refused.    I  repeat  that  we  want 
cannot  convey  the  Christian  Goi| 
merely  by  means  of  books.    Ala 
some  who  think  that  if  this  « 
but  contributed  a  million  of  R 
done  a  great  thing.     But,  sir,  I 
to  tell  you,  in  all  iaithfolness, 
give  us  a  milium  of  Bibles,  at 
cannot  circulate  them.    The  pe 
know  how  to  read  then.    Whi 
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8  men — men  who  can  preach, 
now  the  native  language,  men 
iTite  souls  to  Christ,  that  the 
d  may  he  carried  on  through  the 
gency  of  his  own  serrants,  and 

conveyed  to  men  who  have 
>wn  nothing  of  its  powers.  When 
ivelock  advanced  with  his  little 
;  relief  of  Lucknow,  he  met  with 
rions  obstacles.  His  first  attack 
upon  the  village  of  Ponao,  held 
than  27,000  rebel  foes,  burning 
r  hate  to  the  English  name,  their 
ed  with  the  blood  of  that  fright- 
e  which  has  now  become  a  by- 
tg  all  enlightened  nations.  The 
of  1500  men  pressed  calmly  on. 
met  the  rebels,  and  twice  they 
ted  them,  obtaining  an  easy  vic- 
ver  ten  times  their  own  number, 
were  compelled  to  fall  back, 
t  by  man,  but  by  the  hand  of 
permitted  cholera  to  thin  their 
nd  paralyse  their  strength.  But 
•reed,  and  more  numerous  than 
advanced  once  more.  Generous 
ler,  brave,  determined,  they  press 
.pidity,  the  enemy  flying  before 
ey  arrive  at  Lucknow,  skirt  the 
the  trap  laid  for  their  destruc- 
)mmence  the  tug  of  war  with  an 
termination  never  to  give  way. 
b  along  garden  walls  and  loop- 
is,  fighting  at  every  step.     They 

dreadful  archway,    where    the 
e  is  so  concentrated,  and  so  ruin- 
blind  them  by  its  blaze.    The 
I  falls  with  many  of  his  followers. 
i  supported.   Not  a  voice  is  heard, 
used  :  the  bayonet  and  the  bullet 
leadly  work.     They  push  on  in 
;  with  resistless  vigour,  and  almost 
garrison  were  aware,  they  march 
lidence.    The  Highlanders  shake 
the  ladies,  and  toss  the  children 
' ;  while  amid  tears  and  shouts  a 
.hrough  the  garrison :  "  General 
is  come ;   we  are  saved."      Sir, 
is  a  vast  city,  walled  round  by 
olatry,  and  superstition,  inclosing 
of  souls  in  ignorance   and  sin. 
0  advance,  to  deliver  those  pre- 
I,  and   introduce  them  into  the 
f)erty  of   the  children   of   God. 
fallen  in  the  contest.     The  hand 
8  been  heavy  upon  us,  and  we 
driven  back.    Our  Achan  roust 
We  need  reinforcements  of  ear- 
ns,  enlightened   men.     Give  us 
rce ;  aid  us  by  your  sympathies ; 
nth  your  prayers ;  then  shall  the 
stroyed,   the  prisoners   released, 
;h  we  fall  in  the  conflict,  our  ears 


shall  hear  the  joyous  shout  of  the  converted 
heathen,  "  We  are  saved." 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Rev.  P.  Thompson,  of  Manchester, 
moved  the  next  resolution,  viz. : — 

**  That  this  meeting  sincerely  rejoices  thi^  the 
resolution  of  the  Sooletj  to  form  new  oentrftl 
misiions  in  the  mterior  of  Sonth  Afirioa  is  aboot 
to  be  effected,  with  encoorftging  proipeots  of  soe- 
cets ;  it  entertaios  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
seal  and  intrepidity  of  the  Bev.  Robert  Moffat  in 
the  long  and  laborioos  joumeTS  he  has  aooom- 
pushed  with  a  riew  to  this  object :  and  it  earnestly 
commends  him,  with  the  Bev.  H.  Ilelmore,  and 
the  junior  brethren,  to  the  special  gnidance  uid 
protection  of  Almiffhty  God  in  this  new  effort  to 
conTey  the  knowle&e  of  salyation  to  the  myriads 
of  Southern  Africa  who  are  sitting  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death.** 

He  said  the  end  of  the  geographical  feats 
referred  to  in  the  resolution,  was  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  Missionary  enterprise.  All 
honour  to  the  noble  band  of  men  who 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  carried  it  to  a 
successful  issue  !  Might  the  Spirit  of  God 
attend  them  on  their  way ;  might  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Spirit  attend  their  labours,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  infuse  among  the 
natives  of  the  interior  of  Africa  those  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  of  peace  which  would 
lead  the  natives  to  say,  more  than  ever,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  tribe  that  loved  the 
black  man. 

£.  Ball,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  secondbg  the 
resolution,  said,  that  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  should  do  all  in  his 
power  to  advance  the  cause  of  Missions  in 
India,  quite  independently  of  any  party  con- 
sideration. Having  said  that,  he  would  not 
trespass  any  longer  on  the  attention  of  the 
meeting. 

The  resolution  was  here  put  and  carried. 

The  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  Missionary  from 
China,  moved  the  next  resolution,  which 
was  as  follows : — 

"That  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Eardler,  Bart.,  be 
the  Treasurer,  that  the  Rer.  Dr.  Titbnan  be  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  uid  the  Rer.  Ebenezer  Proot 
be  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  ^rear:  that 
the  Diroctors  who  are  eligible  be  reappointed,  and 
that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  their  respective  auxiliaries,  and  approved 
by  the  aggregate  meeting  of  delegates,  be  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  retire,  and  that 
the  Directors  have  power  to  fill  up  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur." 

He  was  glad  to  have  that  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  Mission 
in  China.  The  Missionaries  in  China  felt 
the  utmost  cordiality  towards,  and  confi- 
dence  in  the  authorities  at  home.  They 
loved  them  "for  their  work's  sake,"  and 
were  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  feelings  towards  them.  He  had  himself 
only  recently  returned  to  this  country,  and, 
after  an  absence  often  years,  be  had  felt  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  listening  to  such  eloquent  Ian- 
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gotge  in  his  native  tongue,  and  which  he 
felt  to  be  far  better  than  any  other.  The 
meeting  had  been  told  by  Dr.  Lockhart  that 
the  Society's  Mission  in  China  was  a  preach- 
ing Mission.  They  rejoiced  that  such  was 
the  case.  At  Shanghai  they  had  no  schools 
except  some  very  small  ones,  and  hence  they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  city,  so  far  as  the  Chinese 
anthorities  would  permit  it.  They  hoped 
that  the  neg;otiations  which  were  now  going 
on  would  enable  them  to  travel  not  merely 
two  hundred  miles,  but  two  thousand 
miles  into  the  interior,  and  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  numerous  cities 
there.  They  had  told  Lord  Elgin  what  it 
wu  they  wished  for,  and  they  trusted  that 
the  British  Christians  at  home,  and  more 
especially  members  of  Parliament,  would 
back  them  up  by  means  of  representations 
at  the  Foreign  Office.  Would  the  meeting 
permit  him  to  advert  for  a  moment  to 
an  article  in  reference  .to  China,  which 
had  recently  appeared  in  the  Times,  as  it 
contained  a  mistake  which  he  wished  to 
correct.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times 
in  China  had  not  been  there  long,  and  it 
was  very  easy,  therefore,  for  him  to  receive 
wrong  impressions.  An  interesting  contro- 
versy had  been  going  on  with  respect  to  the 
Chinese  name  for  God.  They  had  been  told 
that  in  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Chinese, 
the  principal  deity,  Shang-te,  wu  a  great 
personal  god,  the  great  ruler  of  the  world, 
the  being  whom  the  Chinese  had  worshipped 
from  the  earliest  times ;  but,  according  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  Shang-te 
had  now  become  an  abstraction,  and  the 
name  was  nothing  but  a  synonym  for  reason. 
Now,  after  an  experience  of  ten  years  in 
China,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  was  a  mistake.  The  cause  of  the  mis- 
take was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
China  opinions  were  constantly  changing. 
There  was  an  ancient  religion,  and  there 
was  a  modem  philosophy,  and  the  two  ought 
to  be  carefully  distinguished,  and  it  was 
throngh  not  observing  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  that  the  correspondent  of  the 


Times  had  fallen  into  error.  I 
the  meeting  to  support  the  Mi 
theu"  work  in  China.  They  w 
in  numbers,  and  they  looked 
at  home  to  increase  th^  numbe 
them  by  their  prayers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Halley,  in  sc 
resolution,  said  it  would  be  a  &; 
the  credit  of  their  denominati« 
they  were  adding  expensive  oi 
their  chapels,  they  allowed  that 
from  the  liberality  of  their  coot 
the  cause  of  missions;  nay,  h 
further  and  say,  that  unless  all  th 
tation  were  accompanied  wit) 
contributions,  it  could  not  be 
common  sense,  not  to  say  Christi 
The  resolution  was  then  put  a 
£.  Baines,  Esq.,  said  he  felt 
sure  in  now  proposing-^ 

*'  That  the  most  rotpoctnil  thanlu  oi 
be  presented  to  Frauk  Crosslej.  E* 
hit  JdndneM  in  presiding  on  the  pre»' 
and  condocting  the  business  of  the  di 

The  resolution,  after  being  s 
EusEBiis  Smith,  Esq.,  Chain 
Board  of  Directors,  was  carried 
mation. 

The  Chairman  having  ackoov 
vote. 

The  Rev.  J.  Rowland  prom 
benediction,  after  which,  the  m 
persed. 

THE  EVENING  MEKTI! 

The  evening  meeting,  convene 
with  a  view  to  excite  aad  m 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Soc 
its  juvenile  friends,  was  held  a 
Chapel.  The  Kev.  James  Parson 
kindly  presided  ou  the  occasion,  i 
sive  and  effective  addresses  wer 
by  the  following  gentlemen,  viz 
Storrow,  missionary  from  India ; 
man ;  E.  R.  W.  Kranse,  missic 
the  South  Seas ;  John  Curwen,  i 
Ingram,  missiouary  from  Berbice. 


C9nMbuUonM  in  aid  0/  the  SwHetpwUl  be  thankfully  received  hy  Sir  Culling  tmrMlef  J 
Tretuurer,  mnd  Rev.  Bbenemer  Frout,  ut  the  Mmtion  Housct  BiomAeld-etreelt  PinAburf, 
Mr.  W.  F.  ffatson,  5S,  Frincet'^ireet^  Bdinburgk;  Robert  Goodwin,  Esq.,  S3».  6torf> 
ReligiouM  Institution  Room$t  It,  South  Hanover^treet^  Glmgomt  nnd  by  Rer,  John  Hi 
Houte,  8S,  Lower  Abbey-Street^  Dublin.  Post'Cffiee  Ordert  thould  be  in  favour  of  R 
Front,  mnd  payable  at  the  General  Foat  Olfiee, 


WZLLUM  svswvs,  PBurx«a,  S7,  aau.  tabs,  Tsana  sam. 
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INDIA, 

SOUTH  TBAVANCORE. 

Ess  followiug  review  of  the  early  history,  progreBS,  and  results  of  the 
Society's  labours  in  Trarancore,  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Bev. 
*•  O.  AVliitehouse,  at  present  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  we  are  per- 
DUided  it  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  those  who  delight  in  tracing 
be  progressive  steps  by  which  a  numerous  body  of  people,  once  the  victims 
t  gross  ignorance  and  idolatry,  have  been  brought  into  the  light  and 
ilieriy  of  the  Gospel  :— 

"The  map  which  forms  the  Frontispiece  to  the  present  Number  is  designed  to 
nruih  the  intelligent  and  earnest  student  of  the  subject  of  Christian  Missions 
vi&  aa'oatline  of  a  part  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
Mtusfmneoire. 

"Ksvancore  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  kingdom  stretching  along  the 
Mftarn  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  India. 

"I^rom  a  small  fort,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cape  Comorin,  its  boundary  line  runs 
■loaf  the  range  of  the  western  Ghauts,  at  an  average  distance  of  forty  miles 
From  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  having  traversed  a  distance  of  about 
VS  Bilea  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  suddenly  bends  towards  the  west»  and 
■Mlcet  its  exit  along  the  Perior  river  in  the  ocean,  which  forms  its  western 
'wandarj.  Within  these  ocean  and  mountain  borders  there  is  included  the  small 
l*9Viiiee  of  Cochin,  which  has  a  native  government  distinct  from  Travancore ; 
M  after  thi^  deduction  there  remains  an  area  of  about  6500  square  miles,  which 
bms  the  kingdom  of  Travancore. 

^  There  is  a  legend  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  land  now  occupied  by 
«e  kingdoms  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  territory 
^^Xrth  of  the  former,  was  once  submerged  by  the  ocean,  and  the  legend  states 
w  the  recession  of  the  sea  was  owing  to  the  penances  and  prayers  of  a  hero, 
^ko,  as  an  atonement  for  past  guilt,  bestowed  the  land  thus  acquired  on  the 
vrahmios. 

"There  may  be  a  foundation  of  truth  in  this.  It  is  certain  that  the  Brahmins 
*•  a  highly  favoured  class  in  Travancore,  and  a  class  exerting  a  very  powerful 
■^floence  on  the  Bajah  and  higher  native  officers,  and,  of  course,  through  them 
'^  the  kingdom  in  general. 

**  Though  the  Brahminical  religion  has  been  for  a  long  period  the  acknow- 
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ledged  religion  of  tlio  state,  and  tlic  EajaLs  hare  been  most  rigid  in  their pndke 
of  tiiie  multiplied  fonni  and  ceremonies  of  idolatry,  under  the  guidance,  not  to 
say  the  bidding,  of  the  Brahmins,  the  preaching  of  the  truth  of  the  Goipelii 
TraTancore  1ms  been  attended  with  a  success  not  merely  apparent,  but  ml 
unparalleled  in  any  other  part  of  India,  except  in  the  neighbouring  prorincvcf 
Tinnevelly. 

**  The  first  marked  success  accompanying  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  Ixd 
in  Tinneyelly  and  Tranvacoro,  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  effoiiirf 
earnest  native  Christians,  who  had  received  the  truth  from  Swartz,  Kolilhoi!^fli 
others  of  that  sacred  band  who  hare  gone  to  their  reward,  but  who  were  k 
some  years  the  messengers  of  peace  through  Christ  in  the  neighbourhocd  tf 
Tanjore. 

"Early  in  the  present  contnry,  about  the  year  1S05,  an  ascetic  was  Men  it 
the  door  of  the  church  at  Tanjoro,  listening  to  a  discourse  delivered  by  the  ]& 
sionary^  Mr.  Kohlhoff.  He  had  been  on  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  shniie  M 
Chillnmbrum,  and  was  returning  homeward  to  Myladi,  a  small  town  in  Tnnfr 
core,  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  his  penances  and  toils,  and  incmslBgif 
disgusted  with  the  emptiness,  folly,  and  impurity  of  the  Brahminieal  sntoi 
He  was  ready  to  listen  to  the  pure,  elevating,  and  satisfying  doctriiM  rf 
CSirist,  and  his  conviction  of  tlie  truth  of  Christianity,  arising  fit>m  the  iuti*> 
tion  he  received  during  his  stay  at  Tanjore,  was  so  strong,  that  he  reaoMid 
idolatry,  embraced  Christianity,  and  received  baptism. 

"  After  this  he  proceeded  to  Myhidi,  and  there,  both  by  his  words  and  b 
example,  showed  the  power  of  Christian  tmth. 

"  At  his  solicitation  Mr.  Eingeltaube,  a  Missionary  connected  wift  ^ 
London  Missionary  Society,  who  was  waiting  for  the  guidance  of  ProridfBfletff 
a  field  of  labour,  was  sent  to  Travancorc  about  the  year  1805. 

"  The  favour  shown  and  the  assistance  rendered  to  Mr.  BingeltanbeVfOd 
Mftcaulay,  then  British  Bosident  in  Travancore,  exerted  a  powerfiod  intcRit  oi 
the  native  mind,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  many  of  the  lower  clana  wak 
a  profession  of  Christianity,  lliese,  while  they  might  to  a  limited  extot  bre 
recognized  the  great  superiority  of  Christianity  to  the  religion  of  their  fiKtar 
felt  that  protection  from  the  oppression  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy,  aa  vrilv 
other  temporal  advantages,  might  result  from  their  connecting  thcmselrei  viA 
the  religion  of  the  British.  Though  the  majority  of  the  early  adhezvnti  t» 
Christianity  may  have  been  influenced  by  inferior  motives,  there  were  somewfcff 
from  the  first  received  Christianity  in  the  love  of  its  trath  and  its  Anthor,  ni 
oven  of  the  larger  class,  many,  by  the  blessing  of  G-od  on  the  instruction  (pvo- 
assumed  by  degrees  a  higher  position  than  that  of  time-servers,  and  maintiBBi 
their  connection  with  Cliristians  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  religion  ^ 
professed. 

"  The  classes  which  became  the  earlier  professed  followers  of  Christ  in  Sonft 
Travancore  were  the  same  which  now  form  the  great  majority  of  the  Clriitin 
population  there. 

"  These  classes  arc  two,  with  only  a  small  exception.  The  higher  eta  i» 
that  of  the  Shanars — a  simple  people,  engaged  in  husbandry,  bnt  efpeciJlyO 
the  culture  of  the  palmyra  tree,  which  forms  their  principal  flonree  of 
during  the  year. 
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'IW  lower  el«H  if  that  of  (lie  Parim,  who,  until  1855«  were  not  m  a  people 
5  rafajeota,  like  the  Shanait,  bat  were  field  and  farm  slaves,  regarded,  both  bj 
reholden  and  tiie  law  of  the  ooontry,  aa  property  which  might  be  boaght  or 

'  Myl4di,  the  earliest  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  Tramnoore, 
nda  m  a  central  position  in  the  Nagercoil  District,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
d  north  of  My]4di  and  Nagercoil  is  occupied  in  the  rice  oultiyation,  and  most 
Ihe  TiUageB  there  whoso  sites  are  laid  down  in  the  map  contain  many  Pferiar 
•Intants,  and  in  these  many  chapels  for  Christian  worship  have  been  erected, 
\  attendants  at  which  are  chiefly  of  that  class. 

^On  the  other  hand,  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  main 
id  from  Cape  Comorin,  running  to  the  north-west,  is  too  high  to  allow  of  the  irri- 
lion  necessary  for  the  cnHure  of  rice,  the  staff  of  life  of  the  natives  of  India,  and 
bo  a  great  extent  covered  with  topes,  or  groves,  of  palmyra  trees,  among  whieh 

>  to  be  found  a  few  fields  used  for  a  cultivation  requiring  less  moisture  than 
I'lioe  plant.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  southern  strip  of  land  are  Shanars, 
■y  of  whom  now  attend  at  the  chapels,  which  are  very  numerous  in  that 
llriot. 

**lhe  ancestral  religion  of  the  Shanar  and  Pariar  Christians  was  Bemonolatry^ 
of  worship  which,  while  it  is  traceable  to  the  same  tendency  of  human 
whieh  originated  and  constructed  the  Brahminical  system  of  idolat.y,  ia 
to  diitinct  from  it. 

*Moft  of  the  eariy  Travanoore  Christians,  and  many  of  those  who  now  form 
•  Ooogregations,  in  times  of  disease  or  impending  calamity,  formerly  prostrated 
■Mrives  under  the  deep  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  banian-tree,  before  hideous 
■^  of  supposed  powerful  and  destructive  beings,  making  offerings  and  vows 

>  ippeflae  the  demons'  wrath  and  secure  deliverance  from  some  painful  or 
Med  infliotion,  while  othen  were  wanderers  under  the  dark  and  ddosive 
Nm  of  Popery,  without  even  a  glimmer  of  true  Christian  light,  and  putting  a 
m  trust  in  the  fancied  efficacy  of  empty  forms. 

^  Among  these  victims  of  error  and  priestcrafl,  the  eccentric  but  earnest 
inonary,  Mr.  Eingeltaube,  laboured  for  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time 
rtised  many,  collected  numerous  congregations,  especially  in  the  southern 
t  of  the  Nagercoil  District,  and  built  several  substantial  chapels,  some  of 
ieh  remain  in  use  to  this  day. 

'He  was  followed  by  other  Missionaries,  and  by  them  the  Missionary  centre 
I  dumged  from  Myladi  to  Nagercoil ;  and  the  operations  of  the  London  Mis- 
UTf  Society  were  extended  to  Quilon,  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  Cape 


rhese  men  of  Gk>d  laboured  far  away  from  the  observation  of  their  fellow- 
ntrymen,  struggling  against  the  i^^norance  and  prejudice  of  the  people,  and 
I  varied  and  annoying  opposition  of  those  in  power,  and  by  their  ministry  the 
■ber  of  professing  Christians  greatly  increased. 

*  'Bj  the  sdiools  which  they  opened,  by  the  Christian  organization  which  they 
ahBshed,  and  the  suggestions  and  aid  they  ofiered  in  secondary  matters,  the 
kire  Christians  gradually  improved  in  knowledge,  order,  and  habits ;  and  the 
MS  of  their  long  and  persevering  efforts  are  now  most  distinetly  to  be  seen 
the  dress  and  habitations,  the  general  deportment  and  desire  after  education 
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of  many,  as  well  as  in  the  adranoed  position  in  iatelligenoe  and  moral  chincit 
occupied  by  many  of  the  Travancore  Clmstians  of  the  present  day,  wheat 
pared  with  that  of  their  def^raded,  filthy,  and  deyil-fearing  ancestors. 

"  For  some  years  there  have  been  stations,  forming  centres  of  actioo,  d. 
along  tho  line  of  country  occupied  by  the  London  Missionary  Socie^ii 
Travancore.  These  are  at  the  present  time  seven  in  number,  via.,  Jamei  IWi, 
^'a^ercoil,  Sdnthapuram,  Neyoor,  Fareychaley,  Trerandmm,  and  Qoiloa.  4| 
these  stations,  besides  numerously  attended  day  schools,  there  are  bosii| 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  at  Nagercoil  there  is  a  seminary  for  the  eduolM 
of  young  men  for  tho  work  of  Christian  teachers  and  schoolmasten,  nil 
printing  press  employed  in  producing  a  Christian  literature  for  the  people. 

"  Around  these  stations,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,*  are 
rous  villages  in  which  Christian  congregations  attend  worship  every  8Mk 
and  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  in  regular  operation. 

'*  Within  the  whole  area  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Quilon,  including  s 
district  in  Tinnevelly,  bordering  on  Travancore,  there  are,  under  the 
^endence  of  six  Missionaries,  18,0()0  professing  Christians,  2000  membatfi 
Bible  classes,  SOOf  Church  membert*,  6000  boys,  and  1100  girls  in  schodf. 

"  Thus  the  work  of  the  servants  of  Grod  in  this  interesting  field  of  Ckarim 
labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  Amidst  numerous  disappointments  and  femtliV 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Though  the  earlier  labourers  an 
from  these  scenes,  the  work  is  carried  on  by  others,  by  whom,  M  weIlHi|ft 
large  number  of  native  teachers  who  have  been  raised  up  and  trained,  {MIt 
-exhibited  in  the  glory  of  his  saving  power  and  love  to  the  Chriitiiai  ^ 
heathens  around,  and  they  have  the  high  and  holy  pleasure  of  knowisf  iM' 
many  have  received  Christ,  and  are  walking  humbly  with  God. 

"  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  inspire  many  to  give  themielves  to  hiiw^* 
the  vast  territory  of  India,  and  may  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  all  Ui  fNflt 
to  devote  themselves,  their  property,  their  influence,  and  their  prayen  toAi 
extension  of  iliat  kingdom  wliich  shall  have  no  end." 
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The  rciiiarkable  manner  in  which  the  Society's  Stations  in  Northern  LA 
— threatened  ou  every  side  during  successive  mouths  by  a  remondtf 
foe — were  protected  from  injury,  has  given  frequent  occasion  to  our  lb' 
sionary  Bi*ethren  to  record  their  own  signal  deliverances,  and  to 
their  deep  sympathy  ou  behalf  of  the  devoted  men  in  other  fields  of  Uov 
who  have  been  called  to  sacrifice  their  all  in  the  cause  of  Christ  B> 

*  A  word  of  explanation  is  required  respecting  the  nnderliuing  adopted  in  the  M^  ^ 
names  of  the  central  IStalioiis  are  printed  in  larger  tjrpe.  An  nadoline  on  the  kfi^ 
signifies  that  there  is  a  congregation  at  the  place  named;  a  single  UBderUBe]ostbi'in 
hhows  ihat  there  is  a  day  sciiool  at  tlie  place,  but  no  congregation.  A  leeond  isdrif* 
the  Itfi,  indicates  that  there  is  a  hnys'  school  as  well  as  a  congregation ;  and  a  seeoad  mf' 
line  on  the  right ,  is  intended  to  shuw  that  there  is  also  a  girls*  school. 

t  According  to  the  latest  returns,  these  numbers,  both  as  to  the  Cborch 
•ftchuiars,  are  considerably  understated.— Eo.  Jfttt.  Ckron, 
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Kennedj,  of  the  Benaret  Mission,  in  a  letter  dated  22nd  Apri^^ 
icing  a  nsit  he  had  recently  paid  to  JUirzapore,  and  observing 
)  good  work  in  progress  at  that  Station,  proceeds  to  give  an 
>f  his  interesting  interviews  witli  the  suffering  Native  Christiana 
ibad^  who,  in  the  absence  of  their  Missionaries,  and  in  the  midst 
ution  and  distress,  had  remained  stedfast  in  their  allegiance  to 
»ar. 


inazAPoas. — the   mission  art 

Ain»   HIS   PLOOK. 

in  Janmry/'  writes  Mr.  K.,  **  1 
to  Mim|>ore,  and  remained 
rtnight  with  my  dear  friends,  Mr. 
Sherring^.  I  was  happy  to  find 
iy  engaged  at  their  work,  with 
their  people  again  around  them, 
rhich  had  been  hutily  buried  had 
up,  and  the  press  people  were 
engaged  in  re»arranging  and 
I  went  almost  daily  to  the  city 
(herring  and  the  Catechists,  and 
pleased  with  the  nnmbers  who 
m  for  a  considerable  period  to 
bspel.  They  listened  with  very 
g  quietness  and  attention  to  the 
addressed  to  them.  Now  and 
,  wu  inclined  to  cavil,  but  he  met 
less  countenance  from  his  fellow- 
m  a  bold  Pundit  commonly  gets 
i  when  he  comes  forward  to  op- 
[  cannot  say  I  discerned  even  in 
y  portion  of  our  audiences  any- 
indicate  just  conceptions  of  the 
1  claims  of  Christianity,  or  any 

0  submit  the  heart  and  life  to  its 
the  respect  and  attention  were,  so 

went,  very  gratifying.  It  is  evi- 
m  the  people  at  Minapore,  as  on 
rhere,  a  deep  impression  has  been 
roar  of  British  prowess  and  Bri- 
e.  January  being  the  holiday 
Northern  India,  the  Free  School 
but  Mrs.  Sherring  was  going  on 

1  her  Girls'  School.    Some  of  the 
Schools  were  also  open.    I  had 

e  of  assisting  Mr.«S.  in  his  Sab- 
lerrices,  which  seemed  to  me  as 
ded  as  in  former  years.  Alto- 
iras  mnch  gratified  with  what  I 
lirzapore.  When  Mr.  S.  was 
to  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Misdon,  I  had  misgivings.    As 


he  had  been  only  a  few  years  in  the  conn* 
try,  I  thought  the  charge  entirely  beyond* 
his  strength.     Little  did  I  then  think  o6 
the  trying  scenes  before  him,  and  before* 
us  all.    If  I  had  foreseen  these,  I  should* 
have  anticipated  his  breaking  down  altoge- 
ther ;  but  far  otherwise  has  been  the  case.. 
I  know  intimately  his  conduct  ail  through^ 
last  year,  and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  not  one  of  the  senior 
Missionaries  could  have  acted  with   more- 
kindness,    wisdom,  zeal,    and   self-denial: 
He  exerted  himself  to  Abe  utmost  for  the 
good  of  his  'people  ;  exposed  himself  often 
to  great    danger;    kept  with  the   Native 
Christians  when  some  might  have  thought 
it  proper  to  have  left  them ;  and  altogether 
conducted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of* 
admiration.    His  conduct  hu  been  appreci- 
ated by  the  Native  Christians,  who  I  know 
regard  him  with  warm  affection.    He  has 
indeed,  if  I  can  judge  by  the  remarks  I  have 
heard  some  of  tbem  make,  secured  in  a 
remarkable  degree  their  love  and  esteem. 
Since  he  took  charge  of  the  Minapore  Mis- 
sion he  has  made  marked  progress  in  the* 
knowledge  of  the  native  languages  and  ini 
facility  of  speech.  •        •        • 

I NTX RESTING  MKKTING8  WITH  THE  SUr- 
FXRIMO  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS  AT  ALLA- 
HABAD. 

**  From  Mirzapore  I  went  on  to  Allaha- 
bad. I  received  a  letter  from  the  leading*^ 
man  among  the  Native  Christians  there,, 
expressing  the  great  pleuure  which  a  visit 
from  me  would  give  them.  All  the  Mis- 
sionaries having  left  some  months  ago,  i 
was  particularly  desirous  to  visit  the  Native 
Christian  community  at  that  station.  As  I 
travelled  I  saw  traces  of  the  dhre  rebellion 
which  had  been  raging  for  some  months,  in* 
burnt-down  houses  and  well  nigh  desolate - 
villages.  The  road  was  well  frequented, 
but  I  met  more  men  bearing  arms  than  was* 
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agraMUe  te  »  yiki  tnT«Uer  \Skt  myielL 
Though  iro-  ha^re  had  diatiirbaaoes  at 
Denaret,  and  our  full  share  of  anxiety,  it 
was  on  reaching  Allahabad  I  saw  for  the 
ihrst  time  on  a  large  scate  tbo  detolatiag 
ejfecta  of  the  mulnij.  I  had  been  fre* 
quently  in  that  pliee,  and  knew  it  well.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  stations  in  Northern 
India.  If  was  for  nine  days  in  the  hands  of 
mutineera  and  nbal^  who  were  left  on- 
chedud  to  pnnua  their  own  ooanc.  Ifthqr 
had  been  demons  let  Looae  from  the  pit 
they  could  not  have  pursued  with  more 
fury  the  work  of  desolation.  Most  of  the 
houses  haiiBg  roofi  of  combustible  material 
wen  easily  burnt  down,  but  there  were 
several  flat-roofed  houses  with  thick  beams 
and  stones  laid  over  them  which  were  not 
so  easily  destroyed.  In  some  cases  resolute 
and  too  sueoesalul  eflbrts  were  made  to 
destroy  even  these ;  but  the  toil  was  found 
too  great,  and  a  yery  few  houses  escaped 
with  the  destruction  of  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  every  description.  Among  these 
were  the  Station  church,  and  the  principal 
diapel  of  the  American  MiMion.  It  was 
quite  melandioly  to  walk  over  the  place  and 
see  house  after  house  in  ruin,  with  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  pieces  of  charred  wood  and 
tottering  walls,  and  then  to  remember  how 
many  who  occupied  these  houses  had  been 
ruthlessly  shun  1  •  «  • 

**  The  Native  ChrisUans  live  at  two  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  Allahabad,  separated  about 
three  miles  from  each  other,  with  a  view  to 
the  convenience  of  their  respective  employ- 
ments. I  got  a  tent  erected  at  one  of  these 
places,  and  I  visited  the  other  place  as  fre- 
quently as  possible.  I  received  a  most 
cordial  welcome  from  the  Native  Chris- 
tians. I  had  much  and  most  pleasing 
intereourse  irith  them,  and  had  most  in* 
tavesting  aoeoonta  of  their  snfibrings  and 
perils.  Some  of  their  children  had  died 
from  eipoaare,  and  some  of*  the  orphan 
girla  had  been  leat.  No  oneknew  what  had 
bcteme  of  tbenu  Considering  the  circum- 
stances is  whiek  they  had  been  pkwed»  the 
wonder  wna  thai  the  Native  Christian  oun- 

mnnity  had  not  been  uMeriy  destroyed. 

o  o  « 

'<0b  Sabbath  I  preadwd  at  the  two  places 
where  the  Native  Christiana  are  located. 


I  have  addom  hadmoM  attMUmii 
Their  principal  place  of  vronUp  «■ 
day  reopened  for  public  wocsUp 
dows,  doors,  sittfa^i,  evaythiugl 
had  been  destroyed  aft  the  tiaN 
mutiny.  When  tlie  Native  Ghiil 
turned,  they  thoug;ht  it  prefenfale 
for  a  time  in  one  of  thehr  own  h 
worship.  When  I  was  there  it  wai 
to  recommence  the  aervifics  in  tU 
No  window  or  doer  had  been  rest 
sittings  had  been  put  in«  but  the  i 
well  cleaned;  matting  was  sprasc 
floor,  and  the  people  sat  on  it  I 
say  I  preached  in  this  sanctoaiy  i 
peculiar  feelingp.  The  people 
much,  as  the  reoccupancy  of 
worship,  looking  now  so  difeoK 
what  it  had  done,  vividly  reminded 
the  scenes  through  which  they  hi 
since  they  last  assembled  in  itin  tfi 
One  man  sat  before  me  listening 
voutly  to  God's  Word— a  Native  ( 
from  Futtypore,  in  whose  narrstit 
been  deeply  interested,  and  tarn 
could  scarcely  withdraw  my  eye  u 
He  had  suffered  much  for  the  i 
Christ  He  had  fled  with  otheni 
mutineers  got  the  upper  hand.  H 
vritli  some  Sepoys  who  had  wm 
Futtypore,  and  who  recognised  k 
Christian.  They  called  on  hia 
Christ,  and  made  him  large  prsBJ 
he  said  he  would  rather  die  thsa 
Lord  and  Saviour.  They,  on  hM 
hacked  him  in  the  most  cruel  ihb 
their  swords,  and  left  him  aa  dead, 
insensible  for  seven!  hours,  a 
coming  to  hiaud^  be  crawled  ta 
village  in  the  neighbourhood^  vhi 
were  low-caste  Hindoos^  who  pitisd 
traited  him  with  the  utmost  kudai 
hand  had  been  so  cut  n  little  si 
wrist»  that  it  required  only  n  shgl 
take  it  off.  By  the  advice  of 
people  among  whom  be  had  gons^  tl 
vna  put  into  oil,  whidlL  cheeked  tk 
bcBsorrhage.  He  vna  aoncaslfd 
and  fed  for  seme  weeh%  till  heva 
make  his  way  te  Allahabad.  AOi 
headp  neek,  and  asms,  then  waMd 
of  the  foaif  al  gaahea^  the  wenadi  1 
enemiea  had  inflirted.    CMig  ^  < 
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%  a  time  of  proper  medical  trett- 
itiimp  bad  not  entirely  heeled, 
hrb  01  Hie  poor  bmdi  wn  m  tt^ 
t  1  at  not  tUi&  it  likely  he  hu 
hefftfe  him  on  eirtk.  HeMened 
«rj  limfley  earnest  Christian.  A 
igo  he  was  a  bifotted  Hindoo.  It 
eommon  to  say  that  persecntfon 
iter  IlindoeaiBnee  Chrisfians  like 
tkmka  ta  the  grace  of  God^  this 
only  case  presented  lut  year  when 
nee  Christians  were  found  ready 
I  wtMer,  hot  t«  die  Ibr  the  sake  of 
reaoa.        •  «  • 

inteodtd  to  have  remaiiied  ofer  a 
bbath  at  Allahabad,  but  one  of 
aaries — «y  mnch-esteemed  friend 
I — haying  in  the  oMantirae  ar- 
my presence  in  Benares  being 

thought  it  well  to  bend  my  steps 

•  «  *  * 

>N    AND   BAJniBU    OF    A   SSPOY, 

AT  nsNAnne. 
hbathy  March  6tb,  we  had  a  very 
service.  Wazeer  Singh,  a  Seikh 
and  for  several  years  a  Sepoy  in 
Bo^  Native  Infantry,  was  re- 
Miptism  into  the  Christian  Church, 
bad  heard  the  Gospel  {bur  years 
the  Bsooth  of  an  American  Mis- 
Sahamnpore.  A  favourable  im- 
IS  then  made  in  his  mind,  wliich 
en  since  effaced.  In  April  of  last 
as  sent  with  a  company  of  his 
rom  Shabjahanpore  to  Budain  in 
.  There  was  no  Missionary  at 
hut  Mr*  Bdwards,  the  magis- 
in  the  habit  of  collecting  for 
ihip  every  Sftbbatb  all  who  bore 
aan  name.    This  man  heard  of 


the  service,  and  wished  to  be  admitted  to  it. 
His  request  was  of  coarse  complied  with. 
He  then  told  Mr.  Bdwards  be  hai  long 
wished  to  heeoae  aChiisHan,  but  iivua 
impossible  for  him  to  be  so  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  army,  and  be  begged  Mr.  E. 
to  obtain  his  discharge.  This  was  done, 
and  lie  was  taken  hito  Mr.  B.'8  servtoe. 
Less  than  a  montk  aliased  when  the  whaie 
country  was  in  a  hlaae.  Mr.  E.  snmeas 
that  dffcadial  period  after  having  passed  for 
months  through  a  series  of  adventures  and 
perils  more  remarkable  than  those  imegfaed 
by  the  Uvdiest  witter  of  romance,  and  for 
his  preservation  he  is  more  indebted  t*  this 
man  than  to  any  other.  Wazeer  8in§b 
clung  to  his  new  master  with  nnswervmg 
fidelity ;  he  gave  him  moat  valuable  coonael 
on  some  most  critical  occasions,  and  in  his 
service  exposed  his  life  to  most  imminent 
danger.  When  at  Allahabad  I  met  Mr.  E., 
whose  schoolfellow  I  had  been  many  years^ 
ago  in  the  Inverness  Academy,  and  frees 
him  I  beard  first  about  Wazeer  Sing^.  I 
conversed  with  the  man,  and  was  mueh 
pleased  with  his  apparent  simplicity.  On 
big  master's  coming  to  Benares  as  jadgey.  1 
had  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
him,  and  of  instructing  him  in  Divine  tmtft. 
For  some  weeks  he  came  almost  daUy  to  the 
Mission-house.  His  knowledge  waa  vei^ 
limited,  but  he  had  got  a  hold  of  the  great 
leading  doctrines  ci  Christianity ;  he  had 
given  no  ordinary  prooCi  of  his  sincerity ;  he 
was  very  eager  for  bapiism,  and  we  did  not 
think  it  right  to  delay  the  administratfon  of 
the  rite.  A  large  Native  congregation  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  I  trust  wo  hod 
the  Divine  presence  and  blessing.^ 


t» 


"THE  JOHN  WILLIAMS." 

TWELl'Ttf  XliSIOlTABT  TOTAGE  TO  WESTEW  FOLYITIOXA. 

;8  of  tbe  Journal  of  the  MisBipnary  Dcputatioii,  descriptive  6t 
its  to  Aaeiteumy  Enunanga,  and  the  Lojalty  Tglandii  httriag 
ippeared  in  ear  last  Number,  the  following  extraets  will  refer  to 
r  Islands  Tisited  in  the  course  of  the  same  voyage,  and  wliere, 
the  labours  of  Native  Agents,  the  way  is  preparing  fbr  the  wider 
F  the  Gh)speL 
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In  order  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  allusions  in  the  Journal, 
be  proper  to  explain  that  when  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Haibi 
Deputation,  arriyed  at  Aneiteum,  they  found  at  anchor  in  the  hailx 
*'  John  Knox,'*  a  Missionary  schooner,  built  at  G-lasgow,  and  sent 
the  supporters  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission  to  enable  their  Ag 
prosecute  their  labours  on  the  Islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Aneiteu 
more  efficient  manner.  According  to  preyious  arrangement^  tin 
Messrs.  GMdie  and  Inglis  made  their  first  trip  in  the  **  John  Km 
company  \rith  the  '^  John  Williams." 


"  The '  John  Waiuiini  *  stiled  from  Apia, 
Upola,  on  the  27th  of  Mty.  She  hid  on 
board  the  deputation,  Messrs.  Harbntt  and 
Drummond,  with  the  family  of  the  formfnr; 
■Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  on  their  way  to  join 
the  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nora  Scotia,  in  the  New  Hebrides ; 
three  Rarotongan  teachers  and  their  wives, 
two  natifes  of  Sarage  Island,  and  a  youug 
man  who  had  attended  for  some  years  the 
Malna  Institution,  returning  to  his  father, 
who  is  a  Samoan  teacher  labouring  on  Savage 
Island;  also  a  youth  who  had  been  some 
time  in  Samoa,  returning  to  Nengone,  his 
natife  land.  On  the  following  morning,  we 
came  to  anchor  at  Matautu,  Mr.  Pratt's 
station  on  the  island  of  Savaii ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  left  Samoa, 
and  bore  away  for  the  New  Hebrides.    *   * 

TANA. 

**  As  we  approached  Resolution  Bay,  (1 1th 
June,)  we  were  suddenly  thrown  into  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement  and  alarm,  by  the 
▼essd  striking  upon  a  small  hidden  rock, 
jotting  out  a  considerable  way  from  the  reef, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance.  She 
stuck  frst  fbr  a  short  time ;  but,  by  the  aid 
of  the  wind  and  sails  alone,  she  was  very 
soon  got  off,  and  into  deep  water  again, 
without  sustaining  any  damage  but  the  loss 
of  a  small  piece  of  her  false  keel,  and  a  very 
little  of  her  copper  torn  from  its  place.  Just 
when  the  thought  was  passing  through  our 
mind  that  perhaps  the  '  John  Williams '  had 
done  the  work  God  had  assigned  her,  and 
that  perhaps  he  would  provide  for  those  on 
board  a  home  on  Tana  for  a  season,  from 
which  might  ndiate  a  light  that  would 
disperse  her  moral  darkness,  and  bring  her 
degraded  sons  to  theibot  of  the  cross,  just  at 
the  moment  thia  thought  flashed  across  our 


imagination,  God  interposed  for  the 
the  vessel,  and  read  us  a  lesson  of 
kind,  by  taking  us  ^in  safety  into  om 
haven.  The  *John  Knox'  kXkm 
after  us  into  Port  Resolution,  and  i 
at  anchor  by  our  side. 

'*  It  will  be  remembered  by  our 
that  the  *  John  Williams,'  when  she 
Tana,  in  1854,  landed  on  the  souths 
of  the  island,  at  a  place  called  la 
about  twelve  miles  from  Resolutioa  ] 
teachers  from  Aneiteum,  who  wen 
under  the  protection  of  larisi,  a  ck 
had  been  induced  to  ask  for  teadw 
at  Aneiteum,  from  the  good  effseli 
seen  produced  there  by  the  teadii| 
Missionaries.  Prosperity  has  altis 
labours  of  these  teachers  at  the  aboie 
They  live  there  in  safety,  and  msH 
people,  if  not  all,  listen  to  their  iarti 

"Three  other  Aneiteum  tea^ 
placed,  some  time  ago,  in  the  hKf 
Resolution.  On  the  morning  of  on 
these  teachers  met  us  on  board  tk 
Williams.'  Some  of  them  had  beoi 
were  again  well.  They  staled  t 
people  had  been  very  kind  to  tbCMt 
they  had  never  sulfored  from  hmga 
had  plantations  of  their  own ;  baft 
their  taro  was  rotting,  as  they  need) 
use  it,  they  were  so  abandantly  soppl 
fbod  by  the  liberality  of  the  peofde. 
must  not  omit  to  state  that  these 
are  ill  chiefsof  some  impottaoce  on  A 
that  they  have  oonnectiont  asnoig  tin 
and  that  they  would  have  teen  flppl 
food,  even  if  they  had  nol  ktm  I 
They  also  stated  that  all  the  peopl 
harbour,  whether  heathoB  or  f» 
Christian,  leapeot  the  SabMh.  IN 
work  in  their  phtttitioM,  Bor  ish,  M 
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r.  The  only  kind  oi  work  done  is 
I  of  their  food.  A  snperttitious 
to  he  oae  of  the  ctutet  of  this. 
ifhiid  lest  jams  planted  on  that 
not  grow,  and  their  fishing  excor- 
e  attended  with  success, 
ami's  station,  all  the  people  had  at 
ihandoned  heathenism ;  but  sick- 
)  oat  amongst  them,  and  only 
ions  remained  Arm  to  their  first 

At  Miaki's  station,  formerly  the 
I  Messrs.  Tomer  and  Nisbet,  two 

only  profeu  to  be  Christian. 
5  many  more  some  time  ago,  but 
ie  broke  out  among  the  people, 
re  all  retnmed  to  heathenism,  ex« 
ro  mentioned.  Ten  men  died  in 
NMsibly  more  women  and  children 
ese  are  not  so  well  nursed  as  the 
I  sickness. 

I  Tillages,  all  the  inhabitants  used 
r  DiTlne  worship  at  their  places 
;  public  assemblies ;  but,  since  the 
troke  out  among  them,  only  two 
ittend;  and  ^  the  others  tilk  of 

teachers.  Some  time  ago,  on  a 
the  people  all  assembled,  and  they 
fir  meeting,  that  they  would  kill 
rs  on  Sabbath ;  but  on  that  day* 
rs  had  their  meetings  as  usual,  and 
IS  done  to  them.  Capt.  Edwards, 
ened  to  be  at  Tana  at  this  time 
red  to  take  the  teachers  to  Anei- 

they  chose  to  remain,  and  wait 
mts.  It  was  pleasing  to  hear  the 
j;iTen  by  the  teachers  to  the  kind- 
n  them  by  this  gentleman  and 
iged  in  the  sandal-wood  trade, 
lition  to  the  three  stations  hitherto 
y  Aneiteum  teachers,  other  three 

opened ;  and  the  Aneiteum  bre« 

tliemseWes  in  readiness  to  occupy 
ons  as  soon  u  they  are  eligible, 
iractice  of  strangling  widows  on 

of  their  husbands,  prcTslent  on 
in  the  days  of  heathenism,  was 

into  Tana  from  that  island,  some 
This  diabolical  custom  is  prac- 
ort  Resolution  bay,  and  is  said  to 
ng  widely  over  the  island.  Some 
and  tribes  are  at  war  with  each 
H  was  reported  that  three  bodies 
ahi  in  battle  had  been  cooked  and 


eaten  near  the  harbour,  about  the  time  of 
oar  Tisit. 

**  On  Saturday,  the  13th,  we  had  a  meet- 
ing on  board  the  •  John  Williams'  with  al» 
the  principal  chiefs  residing  on  the  shore- 
around  the  Bay.   They  all  professed  a  desire^ 
to  hare  a  missionary  to  reside  among  them ; 
but,  they  said,  they  were  afrMd  lest  an 
island  tribe  of  disease  makers  -should  declare- 
war  against  them,  if  they  received  one ;  and 
then,  should  they  be  conquered,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  protect  him.    They  there- 
fore expressed  a  wish  that  Aneiteum  teach- 
ers only  should  be  left  with  them  for  another 
year,  during  which  time  they  would  try  and 
get  the  tribe  of  which  they  were  afraid  to 
consent   to    their  receiving   a  missionary. 
Among  these  chiefs  was  old  Koanuan,  the< 
missionary's  unchanging  friend.     He  is  now 
a  very  old  man,  and  was  much  delighteif 
to  see  us.    After  hearing  the  decision  of  the- 
chiefs,  we  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
Mr.  Gordon  should  not  take  up  his  abode 
on  Tana,  but  proceed  to  Eramanga,  and  ex- 
amine that  field  of  labour. 

"  In  company  with  our  female  friends  and" 
children,  we  walked  all  round  the  bay,  and* 
went  inland  a  little  way,  and  examined  one  of 
the  villages.    We  also  went  to  see  one  of  the 
teachers'  houses,  which  is  a  very  comfortable 
little  cottage,  all  things  considered.   Where- 
ever  we  went,  the  people  seemed  friendly ; 
and  we  fondly  hope  the  day  is  drawing  near 
when  the  adamantine  walls  of  the  prison 
house  in  which  this  unhappy  people  are  con- 
fined, shall  be  broken  down,  and  the  iron 
fetters  with  which  they  are  bound  burst 
asunder,  and   *  the  prisoners  brought  out 
from  the  prison,  and  those  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness out  'of  the  prison  house.'      Havings- 
finished  our  business  at  Tana,  we  left  in  tha* 
evening,  about  six  o'clock,  and,  on  Sabbath 
morning,  the  14th,  we  came  to  anchor  in- 
Dillon's  Bay,  Eramanga.  •    ♦    ♦ 

FATK. 

«  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  we  stood 
close  in  to  thb  isUnd,  and  sailed  along  near 
the  shore.  After  we  had  stood  off  and 
on  for  some  time,  near  Olatapu,  we  saw  a 
canoe,  with  three  men  in  it,  coming  out 
to  us.  They  came  on  board,  but  they 
could  not  understand  our  speech,  nor  we 
theirs.    We  then  stood  in  to  Brakor,  and* 
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soon  8«w  several  canoes  ooming  towards 
us.    In  one  of  these  we  saw  a  man  sitting, 
dressed  with  a  red  shirty  and  a  kind  of  co¥«r- 
ittg  on  his  head.    As  soon  as  the  canoe  in 
which  he  was  reached  the  Tcssel,  he  came 
on  board,  and  presented  to  us  a  copy  book 
containkg  certificates  of  his  good  character, 
written  by  different  captains  of  Tessels  which 
had  called  heie.  He  is  named  Lare,  and  he  is 
a  very  nice  looking  youth.    He  could  speak 
a  UtUe  Englirii,  so  that  from  him  we  got 
the  information  we  wanted.    He  told  us  that 
old  Pomaie  was  still  elite,  and  that   '  he 
make  Sunday,  and  very  much  want  Samoan 
man  teach  him  Sunday/     He  said,  there 
were  nine  persons  ashore  at  Pomare's  tillage 
'  who  speak  Sunday.'    We  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  with  us  to  Samoa,  and  learn  to 
'speak  Sunday;'  but  he  declined,  and  git- 
ittg  his  head  a  significant  shake,  said,  '  Me 
go  whale  ahip — ^New  Zealand ;  me  go  Japan : 
he  too  much  cold/    We  told  him  there  was 
no  cold  at  Samoa,  and  that  our  ship  was 
not  a  whale  ship.    He  looked  up  to  the  sails 
and  replied,  '  Me  know  ship— ship  belong 
Sunday.'      But   we    could    not   persuade 
him  to  go  with  us.     Whilst  we  were  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  this  young  man 
(certainly  one  of  the  finest  looking  youths 
we  hate  eter  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world}, 
another  canoe  approached  the  vessel,  on  the 
front  of  which  was  a  man,  dressed  with  a 
printed  shirt  and  an  old  hat.    When  young 
Lare  saw  the  canoe,  he  became  quite  ex- 
cited, and.called  out,  *  These  men  can  speak 
Sunday.'    We  asked  Lare  to  tell  the  men 
in  the  canoe  to  go  for  Pomare.    And,  hav- 
ing put  on  board  the  vessel '  the  man  speak 
Sunday/  the  other  two  went  off  for  the  old 
chief  with  great  glee.    After  some  time  he 
arrived,  in  company  with  those  <  who  make 
Sunday,'  and  one  of  his  sons,  a  nice  looking 
youth.    He  expressed  a  very  strong  desire 
for  teachers ;  and  he  said,  the  whole  village 
in  which  he  lived  wanted  teachers.  We  had 
only  one  Rarotongan  teacher  on  board,  and 
we  were  unwilling  to  leave  him  alone;  but 
we  promised  to  try  and  get  another  at  Nen« 
gone,  and  then  return,  if  possible,  with  the 
two,  promising  to  send  him  teachers  next 
voyage,  if  we  failed  to  get  a  second  at  Nen- 
gone.    The  young  man  Lare  came  from 
an  go,  a  place  at  which  we  did  not  call; 


he  said,  all  the  people  at  that  pi 
heathen :  '  No  man  speak  Sandq 
But  he  said,  the  teachers  woaUl 
safe  at  Erakor,  Pomare's  viUsgs. 
affectionately  inquired  after  his  so 
Sualo,  who  is  at  Samoa.  He  wis 
much  to  see  him.  We  t^  hin 
well,  and  living  on  the  island  of  Si 
seemed  much  pteaacd  to  hear  of  1 
allowed  us  to  take  another  son  d 
us,  who  wished  very  much  to  go  t 
He  was  accompanied  by  another 
the  same  age,  whom  we  also  bnwi 
mare  said,  they  might  stop  at  tl 
Institution,  one,  two,  or  four  ya 
wished  it.  This  shows  the  coafi 
old  man  has  in  the  missionaries 
light  in  which  they  are  inewed  by 
Ing^  also  took  a  young  man  «i 
attend  his  school  at  Aname. 

'<  When  we  parted  with  PosMn 
Fate  friends,  they  insisted  very  ms 
leaving  with  them  Nooto,  the  B 
teacher.  The  teacher  himself  «i 
mnch  to  be  left  with  them ;  bol^ 
we  admired  hia  devotedness,  we  ( 
think  of  agreeing  to  the  proposiL 
mate  is  reported  to  be  so  very  nabi 
we  thought  it  would  be  oud  ti 
single  teacher  on  the  island. 

**  A  considerable  number  of  nil 
off  to  the  vessel  from  Brakor,  «l 
and  other  things  to  sell.  We  hsi 
desire  to  go  uhore  and  see  the  • 
but  as  it  was  drawing  towards  en 
as  no  particular  object  would  k 
gained  by  gmog  ashore,  we  though 
not  to  detain  the  vessel  another 
after  giving  Pomare  and  some  of  k 
'  who  make  Sunday/  a  few  smsO 
we  parted  with  them,  and  the; 
vessel. 

**  The  men  '  that  speak  Sunday, 
ers  will  easily  perceive,  are  those 
hearts  the  Gospel  preached  by  tb 
has  produced  so  great  an  effect,  i 
them  *  to  call  the  Sabbath  a  deligh 
ship  God  on  that  holy  day»  and 
they  can  to  impart  to  othos  the  li 
ledge  of  his  ways  which  ikej  haie 
by  telling  them  <tf  that  Ood  'whi 
the  vrorld,  that  He  gave  his  oil] 
Son,'  to  suffer  and  die  ibr  it, '  Ih 
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,  on  Him  ihould  not  pexiih,  Irat 
ing  life.'  May  we  not  hope 
Mai  of  com'  town  it  Enkor 
r  £ciiit,  that  « ihiU  ihidM  Uke 
nd  that  the  Chrutiau  inha- 
t  Island  of  Fate  shall,  before 
ave  passed  awaj,  '  flourish  like 
sarth*'  and  become '  numerous 
ps  of  the  morning  ?*  Is  any- 
d  for  the  Lord?  No,  verily; 
« the  toils  ondergone,  the  sof- 
Bd,  the  dying  testimony  borne 
q£  the  troth,  and  the  blood 
bands  of  the  assassin,  are  the 
era  of  a  great  and  gtorious 

ITAKVIA  tSLANOS. 

on  board  for  Uea,  the  largest 
urotongan  teachers,  tIz.  :  Ka- 
idbeen  for  some  years  on  Lifu, 
reet  from  Barotonga ;  and  two 
hers,  sent  by  Messrs.  Jones 
On  the  2nd  of  July,  we  en- 
nsive  lagoon  on  the  south  side 
is,  and  came  to  anchor  at  Uea, 

three  miles  from  the  shore, 
ine^  the  land  of  Whenagay, 
ger  part  of  the  island.  Shortly 

to  anchor,  one  or  two  canoes 
le  vessel,  in  one  of  which  was 
lief  of  considerable  rank.  He 
d  a  teacher  to  live  with  him; 
Ling  Whenagay  had  been  killed 
i  principal  chief  of  Viki,  a  place 
ide  of  the  island,  where  two 
ilic  priests  reside,  he  was  re- 
ige  his  death.  For  some  time 
(hers,  sent  by  Messrs.  Creagh 
>m  Nengone,  have  resided  on 
^ne  of  these  teachers  b  a  man 
irents,  but  bom  on  Nengone. 
ived  into  the  church  at  Nen- 
araed  that  they  had  no  canoes, 
Williams  kindly  sent  a  boat  for 
came  off  without  delay;  and, 
n  spoke  Samoan  pretty  well, 
ifficulty  in  learning  what  was 
he  people.  The  teachers  live 
in  perfect  safety,  and  are  al- 
ch  the  Gospel  to  them.  Tliey 
!  considerable  influence  among 
it  the  latter  are  still  as  savage 
iiey  had  never  heard  of  Christ. 


The  present  kin^  Whenagay,  is  bnt  a  child, 
and  the  chief,  Valu,  his  nncle,  now  acta  as 
regent.  Valu  came  on  board,  and  seemed 
pleased  when  we  told  hun  that  we  had 
brought  two  Rarotongan  and  two  Nengone 
teachers  to  live  among  them,  and  instruct 
them;  and  he  said,  he  would  consult  with 
Whenagay  and  the  other  chiefs  about  the 
matter,  on  the  following  t^ay. 

"  On  Friday,  the  3rd,  we,  in  company  with 
Mr.Inglts,went  ashore  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  residence  of  Valu  and  the  young  chief, 
a  residence  wliich,  we  suppose,  we  ought  to 
dignify  by  the  name  of  palace.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial plastered  house,  supported  by  pillan, 
of  a  very  large  size,  and  made  of  beautiful 
hard  wood.  It  measures  130  ft.  by  30  ft. 
After  consulting  with  Valu,  who,  in  turn, 
consulted  with  his  chiefs,  it  was  decided  that 
the  four  new  teachers  should  take  up  their 
abode  among  them.  We  then  walked  about 
a  mile  along  the  shore,  to  call  upon  the  chief 
Kaumah ;  but  found,  when  we  reached  his 
mansion  (a  small  hut,  full  of  smoke],  that 
he  had  gone  on  board  the  '  John  Williams.' 
We  then  speedily  followed  him,  and  had  a 
boat  load  of  the  teachers'  things  sent  ashore. 
Mr.  loglis  went  ashore  with  them,  and  saw 
them  safely  landed  on  the  beach.  The  boats 
then  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  took  the 
teachers  with  their  wives  and  the  remainder 
of  their  things  ashore.  We  went  with  them, 
and  saw  all  their  things  sa£ely  placed  in  the 
king's  house,  where  they  had  resolved  to 
stay  for  a  time,  but  with  the  intention  of 
taking  up  their  abode  in  different  villages, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  after  knowing  a  little 
of  the  language.  The  people,  who  assembled 
in  considerable  numbers,  seemed  pleased  to 
see  them.  The  sun  was  near  setting,  so, 
after  bidding  the  teachers  and  their  wives 
farewell,  and  committing*  them  to  the  care 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  we  returned  to  the 
vessel.    *    ♦    * 

xiuE  (savage  island). 

"  We  sighted  this  island  on  the  moming 
of  Saturday,  1st  of  August,  and  at  evening 
stood  close  in  to  Tamahatava,  the  station  of 
Paula.  lie  came  off  to  the  vessel  in  a  canoe, 
and  from  him  we  learned  that  the  work  of 
the  Lord  continued  to  make  rapid  progress 
on  the  island.  We  intimated,  through  him, 
to  the  people  of  the  lapd,  that  we  should 
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•pend  the  sabbath  on  shore,  and  requested 
that  the  teachers  should  be  invited  to  meet 
us  at  his  station,  that  we  might  hare  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord  Supper  together ;  and 
on  Sabbath  morning,  we  perceived,  from  the 
crowds  of  natives  assembled  near  the  road 
leading  to  the  teacher's  house  and  the  chapel, 
that  our  request  had  been  attended  to.  So, 
immediately  after  .uoming  prajer,  Mr.Turpe, 
the  first  officer,  took  us  ashore  in  a  boat, 
whilst  the  vessel  stood  off  and  on.  We  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Creagh  and  his  little 
boy,  and  Mrs.  Harbutt  and  children.  We 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  teacher's  house, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  natives  sitting  on  each 
side  of  the  path.  They  did  not  interrupt 
us  in  our  walk,  by  their  usual  salutation,  as 
they  had  been  instructed  by  the  teachers  not 
to  do  10  before  the  close  of  the  services. 
It  was  a  happy  thing  for  us  that  they  at- 
tended to  their  instructions,  as  we  had  found 
shaking  hands  with  such  concourses  of  peo- 
ple to  be  rather  a  formidable  affair.  After 
arriving  at  the  teacher's  house,  we  learned 
that  so  many  of  the  people  had  assembled 
from  different  places  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  into  the  chapel,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  the  meeting  at  a 
pUce  near,  under  the  shade  of  breadfruit 
and  banana  trees.  To  this  proposition  we 
agreed,  and  had  the  native  bell  rung  at  once 
to  call  tlie  people  together.  We  were  quite 
surprised  to  find  an  assembly  of  at  least 
2000  congregated  on  an  island  hitherto  re- 
ported to  contain  only  about  1200  inhabit- 
ants.  The  services  were  commenced  by 
Paulo,  the  teacher  placed  at  TamahamuU- 
lau.  He  first  gave  out  a  hymn  in  the  native 
tongue,  which  was  sung  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  in  strains  not  over  refined,  but 
sweet  and  melodious  to  a  missionary's  ear, 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  also  to  the  ears  of 
those  ministering  spirits  who  are  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  those  who  shall  be  the  heirs  of 
salvation.  After  the  hymn  was  sung,  Paulo 
prayed  in  the  native  langusge ;  then  followed 
our  addresses  in  the  Samoan  language,  which 
were  translated  by  Paulo.  The  people  lis- 
tened  to  the  words  spoken  with  intense 
interest.  Mr.  Harbutt  next  baptized  some 
children  belonging  to  the  teachers,  after 
whidi,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered  to  the  teachers  and  the 


other  chnrch-ndMnbert  praent..  T 
nance  was  accompanied  with  adA 
the  Samoan  language  svitaUe  to  \ 
cumstances.  We  retired  to  the  sh 
returned  in  our  boat  to  the  vess 
hearts  filled  with  gratUnde  to  ( 
what  he  had  done  for  this  oiici 
land,  through  the  inatmmentality  < 
agency. 

''On  Monday  morning  we  agi 
ashore  in  company  with  Capt.  ^ 
and  Mr.  Griffin,  the  second  offieer.ti 
from  the  teacher  of  the  ttatioB  son 
root,  belonging  to  the  London  Mi 
Society,  obtained  In  exchange  for  tb 
of  the  dementary  schooUbooks  seal 
island  last  voyage  of  the  '  John  Will 
every  copy  of  which  had  been  sold 
half  supplying  the  wants  of  the  peo) 
also  to  receive  a  present  from  the  p 
the  shape  of  supplies  for  the  vessd 
was  another  deeply  interesting  dq 
number  of  people  present  was  not  k 
on  the  day  previons ;  and  their  jfff 
liglit  on  onr  approach  seemed  to  k 
bounds.  We  gave  the  teaehen  th 
plies,  and  conversed  with  then  sh 
state  of  the  people,  and  the  progiCM* 
work.  Thdr  reports  were  very  d 
and  of  a  highly  satisfactory  natvs. 
thenism  is  completely  subverted,! 
that  savage  island  which,  only  a  flei 
ago,  was  the  scene  of  ceaseless  sir 
savage  warfare.  Peace  has  estaM 
reign,  and  men  live  together  ia  oi 
love,  beneath  the  sway  of  her  goMai  i 
The  teachers  expressed  a  stroof  de 
additional  help,  and  we  left  with  tbsa 
and  Sakaio,  two  Samoan  teachcfs,  « 
laboured  many  years  on  Aneiteoa,  t 
them  in  their  work.  These  teidM 
occupy  two  additional  stations,  lAI 
increase  the  number  on  the  islnd 
We  left  them  two  worka,  1000  copic 
a  sketch  of  Scripture  Histofv  and 
trinal  Catechism ;  these  had  been  tri 
by  the  teachers  here,  and  printed  st  I 
also  a  few  copies  of  the  New  Testaa 
the  Samoan  language,  which  som 
natives  can  speak,  and  othcn  are  itte 
to  learn.  The  teachers  took  a  oeasai 
island,  a  short  time  ago,  wd  tkey 
that  it  contains  a  poptdatioa  of  417& 
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UUoo  cftpable  of  instruction  at- 
MM^  of  the  teadien. 
nkmntalAo,  Paulo's  district,  the 
oitechomans  b  240;  at  Tama- 
to'a  district,  the  number  is  153 ; 
cle,  the  district  of  Samuels,  284. 
Ifilliams  was  employed  all  day 
to  the  tessel  the  arrowroot  aboTO 
and  supplies  for  the  vessel,  pre- 
M  teachers  and  people.  And,  in 
;,  hi^y  pleased  with  our  visit, 
sd  to  the  beach,  amidst  a  crowd 
lat  we  found  some  difficulty  in 
way  through  it.  After  getting 
lat  we  soon  reached  the  vessel, 
ivaiting  for  us  at  a  little  distance, 
y  favoured  by  the  wind,  which 
g  off  the  land.  We  then  bore 
ratek,  Samuda's  station,  where 
I  to  call  for  more  arrowroot  be- 
be  Society,  and  supplies  for  the 
h  the  people  promised  to  have 
r  us  as  soon  as  we  went  ashore, 
we  reached  on  the  following 
id  without  delay  went  ashore, 
solved  the  same  kind  of  welcome 
received  at  Paulo's  station,  the 
r.  Indeed,  many  of  the  people 
Miw  at  the  latter  place  had  fol- 
ither,  and  were  as  ready  for  a 
e  hand  as  ever.  Capt.  Williams 
its  loaded  immediately  with  ar- 
d  returned  to  the  vessel;  and 
id  to  the  teacher's  house.  All 
ere  piled  up  heaps  of  yams,  taro, 
ee.  We  examined  the  teacher's 
,  like  Paulo's,  at  Tamahatava,  an 
«rded  house,  with  three  or  four 
The  wood  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
I  in  the  house  was  cut  out  with 
one  tree  yielding  two  boards, 
mense  labour  must  have  been  ex- 
it  by  the  hewers  of  wood !  We 
the  chapel  adjoining  the  teach- 
It  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of 
ip,  with  doors,  Venetian  blinds, 


and  a  good  pulpit.  It  will  easily  seat  a  con- 
gregation  of  400  people ;  but  it  is  too  small, 
as  one  half  of  the  Sabbath  congregation  have 
to  sit  outside.  All  the  pillars  are  made  of 
excellent  wood,  and  beautifolly  hewn.  The 
Savage  Islanden  must  lie  a  very  ingenious 
and  industrious  people.  After  inspecting 
the  chapel,  we  returned  to  the  teacher's 
house;  and,  after  a  time,  took  a  short  stroll 
through  part  of  the  settlement,  to  look  at 
the  nature  of  the  soil  which  so  abundantly 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  island 
is  entirely  of  coral  formation,  very  much  re- 
sembling that  of  Nengone,  but  much  more 
fertile.  Nengone,  in  a  few  thousand  years, 
will  resemble  more  the  present  state  of 
Savage  Island.  Capt.  Williams  was  busily 
employed  all  day  with  his  boats,  carryiug^ 
off  to  the  vessel  what  the  natives  carried  to 
the  shore ;  and  now  he  approached  the  shore 
for  the  last  time,  which  was  a  sufficient  warn* 
ing  for  us  to  prepare  to  leave  ;  and  at  last 
we  left  the  teacher's  house,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  sea,  amidst  an  immense  crowd 
of  people  of  all  ages,  from  the  grey-headed 
great-grandfather  down  to  the  little  urchin 
only  but  beginning  to  chatter.  The  process 
of  shaking  hands  and  bidding  adieu  went 
on  without  intermiuion  till  we  reached  the 
boat,  into  which  we  were  tumbled,  with 
some  difiicuUy,  from  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  had  picked  us  op,  and  carried  us  through 
the  rising  tide  to  the  rock  which  bounded 
its  approach. 

<*  The  Savage  Islanders  are  a  remarkably 
mild  and  intelligent-looking  people.  How 
marked  the  difference  between  them  now 
and  the  portrait'drawn  of  them  by  Williams, 
when  he  visited  them  in  the  year  1831 ! 

*'  After  calling  at  Tutuila,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  some  oil  on  board,  we  came  to 
anchor  in  Apia  harbour,  on  Thursday  room* 
ing  the  6th  of  August,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  weeks. 

'*G.  DnuiiMOND. 


J,.       ,      r"G.  Druiimoni 
feigned     -j^..^   iiARnuTT.' 
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SOUTH  AFEICA. 

BXTSZTBIOV  07  THB  KAT  BIYEE  HUSIOV. 

The  Bev.  John'^Yuiderkemp  Beftdj  (brother  of  the  Ber. 
Philiptoiiy)  has  reeentiy  entered  upon  a  promising  and  independa 
of  labour  in  connexion  with  this  Mission,  of  which  he  (hinishM 
joined  particulars  in  a  letter  dated  Butherfoord,  Ist  Febroaiy  idk 

''Via  Wyks  Doom,  to  which  we  have  tueli  as  Willi iig, 
Ifttcif  pifta  th0  aame  ol  Ruiherfoord,  out  of 
fcipoct  to  that  geaUeman,  who  haa  doae  ao 
Bmcfa  for  the  promotion  of  Mjatunu  in 
Soath  Africa,  liea  abont  6S  miles  dna  north 
of  QtHuuif  on  the  margin  of  the  Storm- 
hergen,  which  form  the  boundary  between 
tha  dittrictt  of  Barghasdorp  and  Qneen'i 
Town. 

<*  By  the  distribution  of  land  which  took 
place  after  the  last  war,  fire  taroA  oat  of 
nine,  which  had  been  promised  in  lieu  of 
IfTOond  taken  from  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  Bushmen  Station,  were  allotted  in  this 
tieighbottrhood  to  the  principal  men  amongst 
them.  Of  these  five  farms,  this  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  P.  Uiltrecht,  and,  being  the  largest 
and  most  conveniently  situated,  it  has  been 
fixed  npon  as  the  Reik  plaats  of  the  coloured 
community.  Here  they  come  together  on 
Sundays  from  Hermon,  Reads  Kuil,  Vembria, 
4md  Gilboa,  which  are  respectively  about 
twelve,  four,  eight,  and  sixteen  miles  from 
Rntherfoord.  There  are  also  numbers  of 
-coloured  people  scattered  amongst  the  farm- 
ers in  the  vidaity,  especially  on  the  Storm- 
vergue  —  more  than  a  hundred  of  whom 
have  requested  that  their  names  should  be 
'registered  aa  hearers;  so  that  our  congre- 
gation will  in  a  short  time  amount  to  up- 
wards of  260.  Having  received  a  call  from 
this  Chardit  in  conjanetion  with  the  one  at 
Oakraal,  it  has  bean  aoranged  that  I  should 
•coma  here  onee  a  month  to  administer  the 
onKnanaes  of  religioa.  The  people  are  not, 
•howoTer,  left  quite  destitute  of  the  means  of 
grace  during  the  intervening  time — as  Mr. 
Petras  Uiltrecht,  a  worthy  son  of  our  old 
Missioaary  Uiltrecht,  has  been  making  him- 
self very  usefril  by  conducting  religious  ser- 
'vices  with  the  people  of  his  place  on  the 
week  evenings,  and  on  Sundays,  the  elder 
-and  deacon  take  the  services  alternately. 

**  Up  to  this  time  I  have  not  been  able 
to  come  regularly  every  month,  partly  on 
account  of  the  pressing  engagements  at- 
tendant on  the  formstion  of  a  new  Station, 


woika;  and  partly  aa^ 
of  ay  health,  whirii  hM 
winter.  ThesiiiMi  lii—'liiiafr 
mer  in  the  hot  valley  of  Gaailoi 
a  winter  on  the  bleak  ridges  « 
seems  to  hata  falLea  haid  oa  my  a 
I  hope,  howefvtr,  that  agaiait  th 
aaothar  wintei^  tbe  outer  maa 
beea  better  aedimated,  wU  that 
be  more  atreagth  for  duty. 

<<  Wbea  the  Chareh  was  haaM 
by  my  brother,  it  was  ia  apromia 
entered  apoa  my  work  with  difij 
ing  that  by  the  diange  of  Miaista 
might  nffer,  aad  the  £sir  blasa 
and  decay.  But  we  are  happy 
that  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  o 
onr  efforts.  Hia  good  work  has  h 
on  where  it  had  been  b^an,aai( 
where  it  had  not  before  existed, 
therefore,  thaak  Him,  and  take  e 
has  been  our  happiness  to  reesif 
Chnrdi  eighty  persons,  whom  m 
Lord  had  called  into  the  fcUoai 
dear  Son.  One  very  eaeoarspi 
stance  is»  that  the  most  of  thess 
people.  There  are  alao  sevaa 
some  of  whom  are  lery  hopefaL 
her  of  Conuaaaicanta  is  36. 

<«  To  fseilitate  my  eoBv^yaaaahi 

Statioa  aad  Oskiaal,  eadi  eaapv 
made  me  a  pfeseat  of  a  hone^ 
cost  them  £28. 

«  We  ace  veijt  bn^  wiih  tha  « 
place  of  wanUp  ia  this  plaM^ 
whidi  ia  oa  a  psaee  el  ponai 
two  morgea,  whkh  haa  beeakia 
for  that  oljaefc  by  tha  pNpoek 
Uiltrecht.  The  amount  sabserili 
congregation  is  about  £72.  ^ 
have  the  ehapel  ready  in  i 
mouths,  and  intend  opening  tl 
Oskraal  and  this  one  hen,  la  6t 
sion,  in  order  that  we  might  kii 
vices  of  our  Missionary  brethrea, 
wish  to  invite  on  both  oeeasioas.'' 
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MISSION  DISPBNSABT  AT  HONQr  KONG. 

mQ  FuVy  a  native  of  China^  Laving  sueeeBsfully  pfoaecuiied  tbe 
TnediriRft  in  the  TJnivenity  of  Edinbuighy  was,  at  the  initance  and 
>  seeoBunendation  of  the  Medical  Musionarj  Society  in  that  city, 
aft  aa  Agent  of  tUa  Society,  and  in  Augnat,  1856,  he  left  England 
a^  with  a  view  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Hobson  in  the  snperintend- 
;he  AfiieioB  Hospital  at  Canton.  Bnt  finding,  upon  his  arrival  at 
ons  that  the  public  disturbances  at  Canton  would  preclude  his 
nt  in  that  city,  he  at  once  proceeded,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
iries,  to  make  arrangements  for  opening  a  Dispensary  at  Hong 
He  accordingly  commenced  receiving  patients  on  the  7th  February, 
E'rom  that  time  the  number  in  attendance  haa  continued  to 
,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  of  those  who  seek  relief  from  their 
Iments,  not  a  few  may  find  in  the  Great  Physician  one  who  is  able 
ing  to  heal' their  yet  more  inveterate  spiritual  maladies, 
r  date  Hong  Kong,  26th  November  ult.,  Dr.  Woug  remarks : — 


I  wrote  you  last,  the  namber  of 
to  the  Dispensary  has  undergone 
crease.  The  following  tabic  will 
1  to  jndge  somewhat  of  its  pro* 
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lamber  stated  includes  both  old 
patients,  and  indicates  not  the 
individual  cases,  but  of  attendance 
.a  the  hot  months  there  had  been, 
a  to  the  ordinary  cases,  a  large 
fever  cases  (intermittents  and  re« 
and  a  considerable  number  of 
I  and  diarrhoeas.  The  large  number 
lad  eanaed  a  great  consumption  of 
longh  the  qoantity  given  to  eaeh 
was  much  smaller  than  might  be 
ly  a  European.  It  is  a  medicine 
Ue  here.  The  Chinese  q>petr  to 
our  treatment  both  medical  and 
ind  if  we  liad  a  place  for  the  ac- 
ton of  in-patients,  I  doubt  not  that 
lent  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
fiaiionary  work  in  the  Dispensary 
aadfly  proaecnted,  though  no  case 
cided  iaterest  haa  occurred  since  I 
1  kst;  yet  I  hav«  not  failed  to 
ist,  among  such  a  large  number  of 
lere  ia  generally  to  be  found  a  few 
aten  with  considerable  interest  to 
tions  of  the  Christian  religion; 


and  it  is  certain  that  a  good  number  have 
left  the  Dispensary  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  idol  worship  and  other  heathen  practices, 
though,  from  their  want  of  religious  suscep- 
tibilities, they  appear  to  evince  no  deep  con- 
victipn  of  their  sins  and  of  their  need  of  the 
Saviour.  A  goad  few  have  had  much  in- 
struction in  the  Dispensary  day  after  day ; 
but  how  far  their  practices,  after  they  left 
the  Dispensary,  have  been  modified  and  in- 
fluenced by  their  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  One 
or  two  others  have  so  far  been  enlightened 
as  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  their  positions, 
where,  in  the  regular  performance  of  their 
duties,  they  are  required  by  their  superiors 
to  offer  incense  to  idols.  Among  the 
poorer  class  of  patients,  the  one  leading  idea 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  body— the 
struggle  to  live,  to  obtain  a  subaistence — 
seems  to  absorb  every  feeling  and  faculty  of 
the  soul,  and  no  demand  of  any  religion  is 
at  an  pressing. 

"  The  number  of  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  Dispensary  consists  of  two  Chinese 
erangelists  and  one  Dispensary  coolie,  the 
last  recently  admitted  a  member  of  Dr. 
Legge's  church.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
occasional  supply  of  medicine  will,  aa  it 
betokens  the  interest  of  the  people  of  England 
in  this  work,  tend  much  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  them  in  their  exertions." 
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mSSIONAEY  ORDINATIONS. 

Mb.  Boobb  Pbicb,  lato  stadent  in  the  Western  College,  wis  ordained 
work  of  a  Christian  Missionarj  in  Central  South  Africa,  at  Koiky 
Plymouth,  on  Monday,  5th  ApnL  After  some  introductory  remaiki 
Her.  J.  DennistouD,  of  Plymoutib,  the  usual  questions  were  asked  by  t 
Aspinal  Hampson  of  Devonport,  and  the  ordination  prayer  was  pzescnlei 
Eov.  J.  M.  Charlton,  A.M.  The  Eer.  John  Pyer,  of  Deyonport,  ddin 
charge;  the  Be  v.  W.  B.  Noble,  of  Plymouth,  addressed  the  congregat 
the  BcT.  M.  Slater,  of  Stonehouse,  offered  the  concluding  prayer.  The  i 
Ministers  also  took  part  in  the  service  :  the  Beys.  G.  Short  and  Milkr, 
students  of  Western  College. 

Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  late  student  at  Bedford,  was  ordained  to  the  w 
Christian  Missionary  in  Central  South  Africa,  at  Queen  Street  Hall  (ten 
occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  Church,  under  the  B«v.  Dr.  Ale 
Edinburgh,  on  Monday,  19th  April.  After  prayer  by  the  Ber.  William  I 
of  Glasgow,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harper,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  United 
terian  Church,  delivered  an  address  on  the  African  race  and  Africa,  as  s 
Missions ;  the  Bev.  G.  D.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,  having  read  some 
from  the  "  Missionary  Chronicle,"  relating  to  the  intended  new  Mil 
Central  Soiith  Africa,  proposed  the  usual  questions ;  the  Bev.  Willisi 
formerly  Missionary  in  Siberia,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  and  the  ] 
Alexander  delivered  the  charge,  which  was  founded  on  Bom.  xi.  13.  I 
Dr.  Ewart,  from  Calcutta,  then  addressed  the  audience,  and  the  sen 
concluded  with  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Alexander  Jopp,  of  Boxburgh-pb 
Church. 

Mr.  William  Sykes,  late  student  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  CoBi 
ordained  to  the  work  of  a  Christian  Missionary  in  Central  South  A 
Grosvenor  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  on  Thursday,  29th  April.  AAer 
the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  by  the  Bev.  James  Gwyther,  of  Zion  Chsp 
Chester,  the  field  of  labour  was  described  by  the  Bev.  HoUoway  Hdnfl 
sionary  from  Afirica.  The  Bev.  Patrick  Hiomson,  A.M.,  proposed  t) 
questions ;  the  Bev.  E.  H.  Weeks,  of  Harpurley,  offered  the  ordinatkm 
and  the  Bev.  Alfred  Newth,  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  i 
the  charge. 

Mr.  Thomas  Thomas,  late  student  at  the  College  at  Brecon,  was  wd 
the  work  of  a  Christian  Missionary  in  Central  South  Africa,  at  Bt] 
Cwmbadi,  Glamorganshire,  on  Tuesday  the  11th  May.  On  the  pren 
sermons  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  preached  by  the  Bevs.  Bofp 
Missionary  to  Africa ;  B.  Owens,  of  Merthyr ;  J.  Cunniok,  of  Aberdare 
Stephens,  of  Glantav.  On  the  Tuesday,  the  Bev.  J.  Thomas  intiodi 
candidate ;  the  Bev.  W.  Boberts,  Classical  Tutor,  of  Brecon  College,  p 
the  Bev.  N.  Stephens,  of  Sirhowry,  proposed  the  usual  questions ;  the 
Davies,  of  Aberaman,  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  and  the  Ber.  H.  i 
of  Llanharan,  delivered  the  charge.  On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  1 
day,  sermons  were  also  delivered  by  the  Bevs.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Bfymn 
Davies,  of  Taihirwn ;  J.  Evans,  of  Moendy ;  H.  Oliver,  BJk.,  of  Fm 
and  N.  Stephens,  of  Sirhowy. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  BEY.  CHABLES  WILSON. 

Tenermble  servant  of  Chriit,  who  first  entered  upon  the  Missionary 
iMrfjr  years  ago,  has  at  length  departed  to  his  rest  and  reward,  at  the 
sed  age  of  eighty-seven. 

following  brief  particalars  of  the  deceased  are  derived  from  an  extended 

of  his  life  and  labours,  furnished  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Sev.  Geo.  Stall* 
f ,  of  the  Samoan  Mission : — 

.  Wilson  having  been  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
7  to  the  service  of  the  South  Sea  Mission,  left  England  in  the  "  Duff,"  on 
iecmd  Toyage,  the  20th  December,  1798.    He  shared  in  all  the  disappoint- 

losset  and  suiTerings  consequent  on  the  capture  of  that  vessel  by  the 
!h  privateer  **  Bonaparte/'  off  Bio  Janeiro,  the  18th  February  following ; 
ir  from  being  discouraged,  ho  again  left  England  in  May,  1800,  and  after 
liened  detentions  on  the  voyage,  reached  Tahiti  in  July,  1801.  That  was 
the  only  spot  in  all  the  vast  Pacific  where  the  name  Jehovah  was  heard  or 
n ;  and  not  a  single  native  of  that,  or  of  any  of  the  myriads  of  its  widely 
ired  islands,  had  acknowledged  him  as  his  God.  What  a  change  has  come 
the  scene  during  the  single  Missionary's  life,  the  termination  of  which  we 
voord !  From  the  Marquesas  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  from  the  Sandwich 
h  to  New  Zealand,  the  lamp  of  life  now  bums,  and  thousands  and  tens  of 
ands  have  found  their  way  to  heaven. 

rould  be  impossible  within  this  brief  space,  to  enumerate  the  events  of 
VITilson's  Missionary  career ;  but  suffice  it  to  state,  that  amidst  rarious 

and  yicissitudes,  he  continued  during  many  years  to  labour  with  zeal  and 
nice  in  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master,  chiefly  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 
te  year  1842,  the  Station  snd  district  of  Matavai,  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
d  into  the  hands  of  the  Bev.  T.  S.  M'Xean ;  and  Mr.  W.,  in  consideration 
■  age  and  infirmity,  was  superannuated.  He  remained  at  Matavai  until 
Oth  June,  1844.  On  that  fatal  day,  during  a  skirmish  between  the  French 
Tkhitians,  the  excellent  and  devoted  M'Kean,  whilst  standing  on  the 
iidah  of  his  own  house,  received  by  a  musket  ball  the  instant  summons  to 
presence  of  his  Master.  The  aged  Missionary  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
6  at  the  sad  moment,  and  felt  all  the  terrible  anguish  of  the  occasion.  As 
.  as  the  battle  ceased,  the  veteran  Missionary  hastened  from  the  field  which 
Isbours  and  trials  of  many  years  had  cleared  of  its  indigenous  heathen 
rih,  and  planted  with  the  trees  of  holiness  and  peace,  but  which  the  hand  ot 
oppressor  had  rendered  desolate.  In  a  short  time  the  aged  couple  sailed  for 
Samoan  Islands,  where  Providence  had  made  ready  a  home  for  them  in  the 
le  of  their  son-in-law.  Mr.  Wilson  survived  his  wife  about  nine  years,  and 
r  a  period  of  gradual  decay,  he  peacefully  entered  upon  the  rest  whidi 
lineth  for  the  people  of  Grod.  He  died  at  Falealili,  on  the  Island  of  Upolu, 
Ird  July,  1857,  and  was  buried  in  front  of  the  Mission-house  on  the  evening 
ie  same  day. 

DEATH  OF  MBS.  DAELING. 

I  our  mournful  duty  to  record  the  removal  by  death  of  the  excellent  wife 
le  Her.  David  Darling,  of  Taliiti,  who  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  a  wife 
mother,  aud  as  the  kind  instructress  of  the  people  amongst  whom  she  dwelt. 
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has  maintained,  during  many  years,  with  hanonr  and  consistcncj,  her  Ch 
profession. 
The  Bey.  William  Howe,  in  announcing  the  event,  obserFes  : — 
'*  Mrs.  Darling,  through  the  kind  hand  of  her  hearenlj  Father,  was  pen 
to  enjoj  a  large  measure  of  health  during  the  long  period  of  aereaij ; 
some  forty-fire  of  which,  she  has  been  in  connection  with  the  Society.  Oi 
time,  about  forty  years  have  been  spent  at  the  Station  of  Bunaania  (Ti 
quietly  and  pcrsevcringly  training  her  family,  and  doing  what  she  could  fe 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  all  around  her.  *  *  #  Her  hospi 
and  cheerful  disposition  made  it  exceedingly  pleasant  to  all  the  Missionazi 
their  various  travels  around  the  Island.  An  hour  or  two,  or  a  night  spei 
Bunaania,  was  always  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  Her  readiness  for  spiz 
conversation  at  all  times,  showed,  not  only  that  the  '*  root  of  the  matter  "  i 
her,  but  that  it  was  a  fruitful  root,  and  which  yielded  such  invigorating  i 
cations  of  Divine  truth,  as  were  truly  refreshing  to  all  who  were  capal 
appreciating  them." 

It  was  not  until  December  last  Mrs.  Darhng  exhibited  any  particular  ug 
approaching  dissolution,  but  from  that  time  her  health  and  strength  n^ 
declined,  until  the  morning  of  the  12th  Pebruary,  when,  having  enjoyed  i 
previous  foretastes  of  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  state,  she  fell  asleep  in  Jci 
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Mrs.  Gordon,  the  wife  of  Eev.  J.  W.  Gordon,  of  Tuagapatam,  L 
January  29th. 

AEItlVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

£ev.  Alexander  Williamson  and  Mrs.  WHliamson,  from  Shanghae,  AjAl 

Bev.  Edward  Storrow  and  Family,  from  Calcutta,  April  26th. 

Eev.  Joseph  Mullens,  from  Calcutta,  and  Bev.  Joseph  Bdldns,  from  Sbai 
May  1st. 

Bevs.  William  Harbutt  and  George  Drnmioond,  from  Samoa,  Sootk  S 
May  25th. 

Bev.  Dr.  Leggc,  from  Hong  Kong,  June  3rd. 

DEPABTUBES. 

Bev.  William  Jones  embarked  at  Southampton,  for  Calcutta,  Fefamnf  ^ 
Bev.  William  Moody  Blake  embarked  at  Glasgow,  for  Calcutta,  MmtA^ 
Bevs.  John  Mackenzie,  Boger  Price,  Thomas  Thomas,  and  William  E.^ 

and  their  respective  wives,  embarked  at  Southampton  for  Cape  Towb,  m  ■ 

for  Central  South  Africa,  June  5th. 
Mrs.  Bradbury,  wife  of  Bev.  James  Bradbury,  of  BerhampOfe,  aecOBf* 

by  Miss  Lea,  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  the  former  for  Calcutta^  and  A^  ■ 

for  Madras,  Juno  15th. 
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ECIAL  FUND  FOE  THE  PUEPOSE  OF  SENDING  TWENTY 
ADDITIONAL  MISSIONAEIES  TO  INDIA. 

n  Directors  most  urgently  renew  their  appeal  to  all  classes  of  their 
{Htituenta  for  their  generous  co-operation  to  accomplish  this  important 
ieet.  They  are  happy  to  state  that  the  amount  already  secured,  exceeds 
Hlte  thousand  pounds  ;  but  this  has  been  contributed  by  com- 
litivelj  a  small  number  of  the  Society's  friends,  and  a  large  additional 
H  is  still  required  fully  to  carry  out  the  undertaking. 
Phe  Directors  are  constrained,  therefore,  to  entreat  the  numerous  mem* 
*«  of  the  Society  who  have  not  yet  responded  to  the  appeal,  to  afford 
iir  kind  assistance  at  the  very  earliest  practicable  period.  It  is  hoped 
i  those  at  whose  disposal  Divine  Providence  has  placed  abundance,  will 
» fail  to  ponder  the  claims  of  India,  and  to  contribute  as  God  has  pros- 
ped  them,  towards  an  object  of  such  vast  magnitude  and  importance. 
•  Taun^  also  may  render  very  important  service  in  furtherance  of  the 
iae,  by  collecting  smaller  contributions  by  cards  which  have  been  pra- 
ted for  that  purpose,  and  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Mis- 
■I  House.  And  the  Directors  trust  that  every  Minister  attached  to  the 
•eiety  will  be  able,  during  the  present  Missionary  year,  in  addition  to  the 
dinaiy  contributions  of  his  people,  to  give  a  single  Collection  specially  for 
lAs.  By  these  varied  means  and  by  the  help  of  all,  the  success  of  the 
viposal  will  be  insured. 

The  Directors  are  truly  thankful  to  state  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
hireh  has  already  raised  up  several  suitable  and  well  qualified  Evangelists 
'  strengthen  and  extend  their  Indian  Missions ;  and  of  these,  they 
l>ect  that  Six  will  embark  for  India  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 


MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE  FOR  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

•^  first  Missionary  Conference,  consisting  of  the  representatives  ot 
!iou8  Protestant  Societies  labouring  in  Bengal,  and  convened  for  the 
^ial  purpose  of  promoting,  by  free  discussion  and  united  action,  the 
tmgelization  of  India,  met  at  Calcutta,  in  September,  1855.  Encouraged 
the  interesj;   excited,   and  the   success  which  attended  the  proceed- 

^OL.  XXXY;.  ?  K 
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lugB,  on  that  occaBion,  the  Missionaries  of  various  denominatioi 
nected  with  tbie  JfartlhweH  provinces,  assembled  at  BenAxes  in  h 
1857,  for  the  like  object ;  and,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  result 
such  as  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  no  means  could  be  better  adaii 
obtaining  correct  information  as  to  tbe  spiritual  condition  and  i 
monts  of  India,  for  devising  plans  in  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  j 
promoting  a  spirit  of  Christian  harmony  and  co-operation  among  the 
of  the  various  Evangelical  Societies  engaged  in  the  work. 

In  aeeordauee  with  these  views,  a  third  Missionary  Conferenc 
sisting  of  the  representatives  of  five  Protestant  Evangelical  Si 
labouring  in  Southern  India,  was  duly  convened,  in  May  last,  at  Ootac 
on  the  Neilgherry  hills.  The  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  tl 
E.  Porter,  under  date  19th  May,  contain  a  brief  notice  of  the 
interesting  proceedings  on  that  occasion : — 


"  You  have  no  doubt  hetrd,  ere  this,  from 
Mr.  Sewell,  of  our  Missionary  Conference  at 
this  station,  and  of  our  visit  to  th^  hills  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  it.  It  has  been  to 
us  a  time  of  refreshing,  after  our  sad  be- 
reftTMient  in  February  Uftt,  and  I  doubt  not 
much  spiritual  and  practical  benefit  to  our 
various  Missions  will  result  from  this  meet* 
ing.  Upwards  of  30  Missionary  Brethren 
from  different  parts  of  Southern  India,  be- 
longing to  five  different  societies,  London, 
Americaii,  CImrch,  Wesleyan,  and  German 
Evangelical,  assembled  in  the  Native  Tamil 
Church  at  this  station,  and  sat  for  fourteen 
days  consecutively  (two  Sundays  intervening) 
from  half-past  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  discussing 
fully  and  freely  all  the  moat  important  mat- 
ttrs  connected  with  the  welfare  of  our  re- 
spective Missions,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  this  heathen  land.  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  all  these  important 
topics  were  discussed  ia  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  forbearance.  The  chief  topics 
brought  forward  were  as  follows : — Mis- 
sionary Education,  male  and  female;  Ver- 
nacular Preaching — its  great  importance,  and 
the  best  way  of  reaching  the  Hindoo  mind ; 
the  Evidanees  of  Chriiiianity,  and  the  best 
way  of  presenting  them ;  also  the  best  way 
of  meeting  the  objections  to  Christianity 
brought  forward  by  Brahmins  and  others ; 
Yeniaeiilar  Littraturt,  and  the  kind  of 
booka  moat  needed  l^  our  NaUve  Chris- 
tians tad  the  Heathen,  in  the  present  state 
gf  .tbe  Hindoo  mind.    The  Si^c^ess  pf  .onr 


Missions,  and  the  best  way  of  insurio 
Caste,  its  origin,  its  influence  on  tbi 
mind,  and  the  best  way  of  overcomi 
On  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  I 
was  unanimous,  not  to  admit  it  in  s 
to  any  of  our  Churches.  The  sajiaj 
excellent  Rhenius  on  this  poiot  da 
be  remembered :  '  Wherever  caste  * 
Christian  Chupch,  the  Spirit  of  G 
out  of  it.'  The  condition  of  on 
Christians  was  also  discussed ;  how  ti 
tliem  temporally  and  spiritually; 
portance  of  promoting  a  spirit  of  I 
amongst  them,  and  teaching  then 
port  their  own  pastors  and  tescki 
Government  Scheme  of  Educalisa- 
rious  defects  and  the  indirect  gooc 
have  effected  in  leading  some  Hii 
forsake  the  lying  superstitions  of  tb 
fathers ;  all  the  Brethren  of  the  Co 
agreed  to  draw  «p  and  forward  a  ^ 
the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
and  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  Ind 
pany  at  home,  praying  eaniestiy 
introduction  of  the  Bible  into  t 
schools  as  the  only  means  of  pr 
sound  morality  amongst  the  Hindo 
of  thia  heathen  land ;  Miaaioiiarici  a 
relation  to  the  Societies  at  hone ;  ( 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  to  waf\ 
children  of  Miidonariea  aad  tm%  k 
whilst  their  pereata  are  engagrf  i 
the  work  of  the  Lord  ia  tUi  fonffi 
All  these,  and  variona  other  nter  i 
were  freely  ditcasied,  and  the  fcnKi 
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en  in  the  publicAiion  of  a  goodly 
rhich  is  to  be  prepared  by  some  of 
ben  of  the  Conference  at  Madras, 
ti  1  hope  in  three  months  hence 
tued  from  the  press. 
Zk>nference  commenced  each  day's 
gs  with  reading  the  Scriptures 
iT,  and  concluded  with  the  ume. 
he  middle  of  our  sittings,  prayer 
ed  up  for  our  respective  Missions, 
the  Brethren  were  located  in  a 


large  house  on  the  hills,  and  Mrs.  P.  wu 
appointed  u  their  caterer  during  their  stay. 
We  felt  greatly  refreshed  by  their  company, 
and  were  very  sorry  when  they  left  us  for 
their  stations  two  days  after  the  Conference 
broke  up.  The  Conference  was  concluded 
with  a  public  breakfast  and  meeting,  at 
which  there  was  a  good  attendance,  not« 
withstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather." 


5fEL  EDWABDES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  AND  WORTH 
OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

HAWUB  ill  the  PuNJAUB,  a  meeting  was  held  ia  the  month  of  April, 
purpose  of  raising  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Karen  Missions,  at 
jreneral  Sir  Sydney  Cotton  presided,  and  nearly  3000  rupees  were 
3  contributed.  Colonel  Edwardes,  to  whose  judicious  measures 
nquillity  of  the  Punjaub  during  tlie  recent  mutiny  is  in  great 
be  attributed,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  iu 
rse  of  his  speech  addressed  to  the  meeting  the  following  pungent 
3,  which  deserve  to  be  well  remembered  by  the  Christian  friends  of 


really  painful  to  read  the  statements 

put  forward  so  commonly  in  Gng- 
conceal  facts ;  such  as  that  there 
tn  churches  built  in  every  large 
n  India  (the  roofless  one  at  Pesha- 
bably  Included),  that  there  are  a 
iber  of  chaplains  and  three  bishops, 
«pect  of  as  many  more — as  if  these 
ical  provisions  for  the  European 
ind  officers  of  government  had  the 
thing  to  do  with  the  publication  of 
el  to  the  nativei  !  To  say  the  least 
m  not  aware  of  one  public  measure 
U  England  has  stood  forth  as  a 

power  in  Hindoostan.  Indeed,  a 
tioast  has  been  made  of  our  neu- 
id  impartiality — as  if  there  ever 
ought  to  be  an  impartiality  between 

evil,  light  and  darkness,  except  to 
lan.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
B  been  the  end  of  our  aggrandizing 

year  by  year  with  the  empire  of 
nd  never  paying  the  equivalent? 
!  yenr  1857,  which  is  simply  an  im- 
mkruptcy  1  The  Hindooisra  and 
le^ai^isni  which  we  have  been  af^id 


to  Christianize,  hu  turned  on  us  and  straggled 
for  the  only  thing  we  valued — political  rule ; 
and  the  English  in  India,  in  1858,  like  men 
after  some  fearful  earthquake,  are  now 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  their  homes.  I 
ask  you  if  this  is  not  true.  And  if  so,  what 
shall  we  say  to  these  Americans  who,  with 
no  imperial  duties  lying  on  them,  have  come 
across  the  seas  to  help  in  evangelizing  India  ? 
We  must  admit  that  they  have  been  doing 
our  work ;  that,  seeing  a  great  field  of  labour 
which  we  too  much  neglected,  they  (without 
reproaches)  have  stepped  in,  like  men  of 
metal,  and  ploughed  and  sowed  and  reaped 
it  for  us.  In  doing  this,  the  American  Mis- 
sionaries have,  I  maintain  (whatever  may  be 
said  by  the  advocates  of  neuiraHiy),  con. 
ferred  on  England  lasting  political  advan- 
tages. Look  back  for  a  moment  on  1857. 
Where  has  rebellion  raised  its  head  the 
highest?  In  Bengal,  where  there  were 
fewest  Native  Christians,  and  in  the  Bengal 
army,  whence  a  Christian  convert  was  ex- 
pelled as  a  matter  of  course.  Where  only 
has  there  been  no  mutiny  and  no  rebellion  ? 
In  ^t^s,  yf\\t^  the  Natlvf;  Cljristiaiis  tr^ 
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moft  numerouSi  and  where  they  form  a  large 
section  of  the  nttire  array !  Sir,  this  is  a 
broad  and  andeniable  fact,  and  it  behoves  us, 
as  men  of  practical  sense,  to  lay  hold  of  it 
for  fatnre  use.  In  future  we  know  exactly 
how  we  stand  in  India.  We  may  and  ought 
to  be  Tcry  kind  to  both  Hindoos  and  Mo- 
hammedans ;  we  may  and  ought  to  find  many 


friends  and  loyal  subjects  for  ordinaiy  tian 
among  Mohammedans  and  Hindooai  bolior 
the  hours  of  real  trial,  for  the  crias  of  ov 
empire,  taught  by  experience,  let  us  rescm 
our  implicit  confidence  for  the  men  of  m 
own  blood,  and  the  men  of  our  own  rdigioB. 
fFe  can,  in  ike  laii  rftorf ,  relff  on  m on  irr 

BUROPBAN   AND   MATITB   CBmitnANS." 


CHINA. 
SHANGHAE. 

The  recent  hostilities  at  Cantop,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  our  poUtioI 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Government,  have  in  no  degree  interfered  witb 
the  labours  of  our  Missionaries  in  tho  Xorth.  The  following  eommiioi* 
cation  from  the  Eev.  Wm.  Muirhead,  under  date  Shanghae,  let  April  nit, 
will  serve  to  show  that  the  good  work  in  that  section  of  the  field  has  b«B 
carried  on  with  growing  encouragement: — 

encouraging  audiences  from  diy  to  dqf^  ai 
many  have  been  making  inquiries  aboot  ik 
truth.  In  the  course  of  last  month  deici 
persons  were  baptized  into  the  pntarimd 
Christianitv,  and  some  of  them  haie  sitii* 
ed  to  a  clear  and  satisfactory  knowle^P  ff 
the  Gospel.  Idolatry  and  the  other  vioNi 
customs  of  their  countrymen  have  tan 
renounced,  and  they  manifost  an  eaiat 
desire,  and,  I  trust,  a  sincere  deteiuiiii^ 
to  give  themseWes  wholly  to  the  Lord.  U 
regard  to  several  in  particular,  I  haft  hi' 
occasion  to  rejoice.  One  has  beet  ujWP 
to  family  persecution  in  consequence  of  Vi 
religious  profession,  but  he  couttanes  H 
persevere,  and  seems  resolved  to  hold* 
unto  the  end.  Scarcely  a  day  pasMS  «il^ 
out  some  interesting  and  hopdul  ciaei  Ml 
presented.  My  constant  aim  is  to  pKMk 
Christ  crucified,  in  all  the  simplicity  mi 
attractiveness  of  the  great  tbeme^  and  I  M 
increasing  proof  of  the  deep,  powcrfol  is* 
presiion  it  is  calculated  and  lUe  to  piuihff 
Nothing  bnt  the  story  of  the  Craaa  wiB  fk 
the  hearts  of  these  poor  Chiaeae,  uA  Ai 
arguments  drawn  and  enfiimd  CnniI^* 
to  the  evil  of  aia,  the  nMBi  of  ahitiiii 
the  duty  of  repentanea  and  fidlh,  and  lli 
privileges  of  bdievara,  cone  bona  «itk  « 
interest  and  foroe  to  tha  natifettiad,  vUi 
has  often  delighted  na,  asd  aiiakmd  wf 


**  During  the  past  six  months  there  have 
been  considerable  changes  in  the  Mission 
here.  Dr.  Lockhart,  Messrs.  Williamson 
and  Edkins,  have  all  left  for  England,  and 
Mr.  John  has  lately  removed  to  a  station  in 
the  country,  about  100  miles  distant,  where 
he  is  labouring  with  much  encouragement. 
Dr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Wylie,  and  myself,  remain 
at  this  place,  and  each  is  actively  employed 
in  his  appropriate  duties. 

OPBRATIONS   IN   SHANGHAB   AND  THB 
VICINITY. 

"  For  several  months  of  the  past  half  year 
I  was  engaged  chiefly  in  itinerating  with 
Mr.  John  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Edkins  resided  at 
Shanghae,  taking  charge  of  the  church  and 
congregation  assembling  in  the  city  chapels. 
Of  his  own  labours  Mr.  E.  has  fully  in- 
formed you,  and  of  the  results,  in  the  acces- 
sion of  seven  individuals  to  the  membership 
of  the  Church.  Since  his  departure,  I  have 
resumed  my  position  here,  and  am  wholly 
occupied  with  Missionary  work  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  and  several  country 
sUtions.  With  the  help  of  a  Native  Assist- 
ant the  daily  services  in  the  city  chapels  are 
kept  up  without  diminution,  either  in  the 
number  or  the  amount  of  attendance,  while 
the  interest  among  the  people  continues  to 
bf  naabated.     At  both  places  we  have 
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bankfulneii  and  prtiae  to  God  for 
tt  blettingt. 

iporttnce  and  extent  of  the  sphere 
pied  renders  this  all  the  more 
f.  There  are  from  200  to  300 
om  different  parts  of  the  empire 
tendance  at  the  two  chapels,  many 
come  frequently ;  and  hesides,  I 
ngaged  in  preaching  in  the  streets 
r,  while  several  Native  Assistants 
yei  in  distributing  books  in  the 
horooghfares  and  on  board  the 
jnnks  chartered  to  convey  the 
ibute  grain  to  the  north. 

TBB   NATIVE   CHURCH. 

regard  to  the  Native  Church, 
not  a  few  connected  with  it  who 
adorn  their  Christian  profession, 
by  their  consistent  conduct  and 
Jo  good  to  their  countrymen,  Tur- 
ing evidence  of  their  being  true 
of  the  Saviour.  Others,  again, 
inxiety,  and  require  to  have  the 
nd  holy  precepts  of  Christianity 
irged  upon  them.  There  are  two 
ative  Brethren  who  have  long 
rith  ns  in  the  Gospel,  and  who 
zealous  and  able  in  the  work  of 
whom  it  is  intended  to  set  apart 
•ecific  office — one  of  them,  Pwan- 
18  the  pastor  of  the  Church  here ; 
Wong-tso-seng,  as  an  Evangelist. 
;r  is  a  literary  graduate  of  good 

After  several  years'  study,  as  a 
id  Native  Assistant,  he  has  attain - 
sxtensive  knowledge  of  Scripture 

shows  himself  well  qnalified  to 
t  to  his  fellow  members  in  an 
olemn,  and  affectionate  manner, 
i«  greatiy  respected  by  all  who 
I.  The  other  brother  has  been 
well  tried  in  connexion  with  us, 
been    highly  nsefnl  in  different 

laboar.  It  la  my  wish  and  aim 
Uferent  Christian  communities  in 
Krarhood  and  all  around,  and  to 
tive  Putors  there,  in  whom  per- 
ence  can  be  placed,  while  I  shall 
[  general  superintendence  over 
be  designation  of  these  two 
rill  be  the  first  step  in  the  i^rO" 
Mr4«)0?«ment, 


EXTENSION   OF   THE   MISSION. 

"  In  the  country  about  three  miles  from 
Shanghae,  two  Stations  have  been  formed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Several 
months  ago,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  hamlets  in  that  neighbourhood  every 
day,  and  conversing  with  the  people  on 
divine  things.  I  was  pleased  on  seeing  the 
interest  awakened  amongst  them,  and  the 
desire  was  generally  expressed  that  I  should 
open  a  place  for  preaching  there.  A  con- 
venient room  being  at  hand,  this  was  done, 
and  many  came  to  hear.  As  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  truth,  and  what  it  en- 
joined, a  goodly  number  professed  a  deter- 
mination to  believe  in  Christ  and  observe 
his  holy  ordinances.  One  who  had  heard  the 
Gospel  for  more  than  a  year  before,  and 
seemed  particularly  earnest  and  active  in  the 
matter,  was  first  baptized,  and  gradually 
others  came  forward  in  the  same  manner — 
in  all  twenty-four  persons.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  in  poor  circumstances,  but  en- 
gaged in  ordinary  country  avocations,  spin- 
ning cotton,  making  cloth,  &c.,  and  though 
their  knowledge  and  faith  are  u  yet  weUc, 
they  are,  I  trust,  sincere  in  their  profession, 
and  are  regular  in  the  observance  of  the 
means  of  grace.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
much  distinguished  from  those  around  them, 
and  give  evidence  of  an  interest  in  the  truth. 
One  of  the  Native  Teachers  is  residing  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  constantly 
visits  them  at  their  own  bouses,  as  well  as 
others  not  yet  professing  Christianity.  He 
reports  well  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard 
of  them,  while  my  Missionary  Brethren  and 
myself  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
them  at  more  stated  times.  Besides  these, 
a  number  more  are  desirous  of  being  bap- 
tized, and  I  pray  that  the  work  may  go  on 
improving  in  character  and  increasing  in 
extent.  It  is  all  important  that  the  villages 
and  hamlets  be  well  cultivated ;  for,  however 
necessary  it  be  to  have  a  place  in  a  large 
city  like  Shanghae,  the  people  are  less 
stationary,  and  less  to  be  depended  on  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country. 

AN   AOBD   CONVERT. 

"  The  case  of  one  of  these  converts  ia 
more  than  usually  interesting.  It  is  that  of 
a  female  eighty-fonr  years  of  age.  On  my 
Tiiiti|i|  the  preachiii|p.iD«mi  fhe  pame  in, 
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apparently  in  good  health  and  spirits.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  remembered  having  seen 
her,  though  she  had  heard  roe  before,  while 
the  Native  Brothers  had  talked  frequently 
with  her,  and  had  spoken  to  me  about  her 
as  having  apprehended  the  truth.  I  asked 
her  if  she  believed  in  Jesus.  She  replied  in 
an  energetic  manner,  *  Yes,  I  do.'  *Do  you 
know  who  Jesus  is  ?'  She  said,  *The  Son 
of  the  Heavenly  Father/  <  What  did  Jesus 
come  from  heaven  to  do?'  <To  die  for 
sinnen.'  <  Where  did  he  die  ?'  '  On  the 
cross.'  'And  what  became  of  him  after- 
wards ?'  'On  the  third  day  he  arose  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  to  heaven.'  '  What 
good  did  Jesus  do  by  dying  for  sinners  ?' 

*  He  died  to  save  them  from  hell  and  take 
them  to  heaven.'  *  Are  you  a  sinner  ?' 
'  Yes,  sir;   my  sins  are  heavy  and  great.' 

*  How  have  you  sinned  ?'  '  All  my  life  long 
I  have  not  worshipped  God  nor  served  him.' 
'Was  that  very  wrong?'  'Yes,  because 
every  thing  I  have  comes  from  liim,  and  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  him  and  thanked 
him.'  'True;  but  as  you  say  you  are  a 
great  sinner,  what  do  you  think  will  become 
of  you  ?*  'I  deserve  to  go  to  hell ;  but  I 
believe  that  Jesus  died  for  sinners,  and  will 
take  me  to  heaven.'    '  Are  you  happy  in 


believing  in  Jesus  ?'  '  I  never  was  • 
all  my  life.'  '  What  about  the  hap 
your  early  days  ?'  '  It  was  not  to 
pared  with  what  I  now  feel.'  'Wl 
the  happiness  of  the  Emperor,  and 
rich  in  the  world  ?'  '  Oh,  I  do 
such  happiness ;  of  what  use  wonU 
me  ?  I  only  want  Jesns  to  take  me  i 
and  make  me  happy.'  '  True,  ny 
but  tell  me  if  you  think  much  aboa 
'Yes,  I  think  about  him  from  mc 
night.  I  am  engaged  in  doing  t  iitt 
hold  work,  spinning  cotton ;  but  tho 
eighty-four  years  old,  I  never  feel 
people  of  my  age.  My  heart  is  ahe 
ingforjoy  at  the  thought  of  what , 
done  for  me.*  Thus  the  conversal 
on  for  some  time,  and  in  no  instano 
manifest  the  slightest  hesitation.  1 
tions  I  put  to  her  were  simple,  thoq 
priate,  and  sufficiently  searching,  I 
and  were  all  most  readily  answered 
such  a  straightforward,  warm-heart 
ner,  that  convinced  me  of  her  havio 
stood  and  believed  the  truth.  I  fd 
in  administering  the  ordinance  of  bi 
her  at  once,  and  also  to  another  per 
gave  similarly  pleasing  eyidence  of 
in  Christ." 


SOUTH  APEICA. 
'  MB.  mofpat's  jovbney  TO  mobelekatbe's  couktby. 
It  was  stated  in  our  Number  for  April  ult.,  that  the  Eev.  B.  Mof 
Bet  out  from  the  Kuruman  at  the  end  of  July,  1857,  to  pay  anoth 
to  the  great  chief  of  the  Matabele,  to  secure  his  concurrence  in 
tablishment  of  the  proposed  new  Missions  on  tho  Zambesi  river,  m 
Mr.  M.,  afber  passing  through  the  territories  of  Secheli,  chief 
Bakwains,  and  of  Sekomi,  chief  of  the  Bamanguato,  had  arriTed 
8th  of  September  within  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  countiy  of  Hi 
Taking  up  the  thread  of  his  narrative  from  that  point,  Mr.  M.  has  s 
the  following  additional  particulars,  referring  mainly  to  the  ineid< 
the  journey,  and  his  arrival  at  Moselekatse*s  residence.    The  res 
portion  of  tho  journal,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  will  deseri 
interview  of  the  traveller  with  the  barbarian  monarch,  and  the  i 
which  crowned  his  Mission. 

'*  I  was  glad,"  writes  Mr.  Moffat,  <'  to  her,  what  the  thouglit  wwdd  be  ial 
find,  on  my  return  to  the  Kuruman,  that  to  the  Directors.  The  laiC  of  these  i 
Mrs.  M.  had  culjed  from  my  letters  s^nt  to      by  a  party  of  Lekatlong  people,  vl 
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from  near  the  Shashe  riFer,  where 
been  on  a  fruitless  search    for 

IS  JOU&NET  CONTINUED. 

ig  with  my  friends  after  a  very 
rriew,  being  necessitated  either  to 
"ward  with  the  uncertain  hope  of 
iter,  or  retrace  my  steps  to  where 
ted  that  morning,  I  had  only  time 
wants  of  which  they  (the  party) 
rgent  need.  Having  gone  far  to 
»f  my  course,  I  turned  to  the  di- 
nearly  north-west,  in  order  to  fall 
be  most  southern  outpost  of  the 

No  one  knowing  a  yard  of  the 
buried  in  trees,  I  had  recourse  to 
M,  as  on  my  former  journey,  to 
f  way  through  a  rather  dense 
!r  fallen  trees,  rocky  ravines,  and 
of  which  were  sufficiently  high  to 
to  look  around  for  portions  where 
rere  more  sparse.  Very  frequently 
n  had  to  stop  till  a  road  wu  cut 
he  treee.  This  excessively  labo- 
e  of  travelling  continued  till  the 
rhen  we  found  ourselves  among 
with  hopes  of  finding  water.  The 
sen  extremely  hot,  while  a  death- 
e  pervaded  the  country,  for  we 
th  no  kind  of  game  nor  saw  a 
d,  but  occasionally  crossed  the 
iths  where  lions  had  lately  left 
•prints.  The  wearied  oxen  were 
m  their  yokes  and  fastened  to 
being  well  aware  that,  if  left  to 
iy  would  wander  in  search  of 
^hen  this  was  done,  every  one  laid 
n  on  the  warm  earth,  indiflferent  to 
;  in  the  world,  but '  tired  nature's 
orer,'  although  no  one  had  tasted 
ince  sun-rise,  except  occasionally 
-  water.  A  cup  of  tea  or  coffee, 
Iways  valued  by  African  travellers, 
ed  us,  when  the  day's  toils  were 

and  plans  laid  how  we  might  the 
it  of  an  unenviable  situation.  We 
prayed,  and  with  thankful  hearts 

rest.  Next  morning  at  dawn 
was  on  his  feet  in  search  of  water, 
ading  hills  and  traversing  ravines, 
i  search,  wc  returned  by  ones  and 
le  waggon.  The  day  began  to  get 
ind|  there  being  no  time  to  deli- 


berate, we  quickly  got  the  waggon  started, 
and  proceeded  on  our  laborious,  thirsty,  and 
circuitous  course.  The  prospect  at  times 
seemed  almost  hopeless,  in  a  labyrinth  of 
hills  and  dense  thickets ;  but  stem  necessity 
exerts  a  wonderful  influence.  It  was  evident 
that  rain  had  not  fallen  in  that  part  of  the 
country  for  a  long  time,  as  not  a  blade  of 
grass  was  to  be  seen,  while  in  the  open  por- 
tions of.  the  country  through  which  we  had 
passed,  the  fire  had  swept  off  every  vestige 
of  dry  pasture.  About  one  p.m.  we  de- 
scended the  rugged  steep  to  the  bank  of  the 
Shashe  river.  As  soon  as  the  green  trees 
which  line  its  banks  came  into  view,  every 
one,  more  eager  than  another,  got  on  the 
highest  spot  or  rock  within  reach,  to  assure 
himself  of  the  certain  prospect  of  a  drink  of 
water.  The  instant  we  halted,  away  went 
oxen,  sheep,  dogs,  and  men,  some  heels 
over  head,  down  the  bank,  to  the  sandy  bed 
of  the  river,  where  cool  and  refreshing  water 
was  in  abundance.  After  getting  ourselves 
washed  from  the  dirt  and  perspiration  of 
nearly  a  week,  and  refreshed  with  a  cup  of 
coffee,  we  sat  down  on  the  grass,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  spreading  tree,  where  we  spent 
an  hour  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,' 
and  prayer.  Every  one  appeared  to  feel 
deeply  thankful.  It  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise, for  it  seemed  impossible  not  to  see 
that  we  had  escaped  many  evils  which 
threatened  from  every  side.  Had  any  part 
of  the  waggon  broken  down,  or  the  oxen 
taken  fright  at  the  scent  of  the  lion,  and 
dashed  it  against  trees  or  rocks,  we  should 
have  been  in  an  unpleasant  condition  with* 
out  water.  All  were  contented  and  cheerful, 
after  lips  and  lungs  were  enabled  to  play, 
with  reviving  draughts  of  water.  I  read 
and  expounded  a  portion  of  the  107th 
Psalm ;  and  though  in  what  might  be  called 
desert  solitude,  the  haunts  only  of  wild 
beasts,  we  all  felt  as  happy  and  cheerful  as 
language  can  well  describe.  While  thus 
engaged,  there  moved  in  the  umbrageous, 
overhanging  trees,  not  many  hundred  yards 
distant,  the  lion,  apparently  equally  sensible 
with  ourselves  of  the  sweets  of  the  shadow- 
ing trees.  A  due  estimate  of  our  blessings 
and  happiness  can  only  be  fully  understood 
by  comparison*  After  the  toils  of  the  past 
fortnight,  we  felt  ai  if  we  possessed  all  that 
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we  ooold  desire.  No  one  but  t  weary, 
worn-out  African  traveller  can  enter  into  the 
/eelingt  of  one  in  our  situation.  We  bad 
been  wearjing  ourselves  in  search  of  aid ; 
we  were  disappointed ;  we  had  gone  far  out 
of  our  course  —  had  passed  through  the 
haunts  of  the  lion,  hjena,  and  a  species  of 
rhinoceros,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  either — 
had  traversed,  at  a  season  unusually  dry,  a 
forest  and  underwood  where  in  general  we 
could  hardly  see  100  yards  beyond  the  spot 
on  which  we  stood. 

AN  ALARMING   INCIDENT. 

**  During  the  evening  an  eveut  took,  place 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  very 
serious  consequences.  The  osen  were  being 
collected  in  order  to  fasten  them  to  trees 
close  to  the  waggon ;  the  sun  had  just  set. 
1  had  been  writing  down  some  observations, 
and  stepped  out  of  the  waggon  to  assist,  as 
roy  custom  was  on  such  occasions.  I  had 
not  proceeded  many  steps  in  front  of  the 
oxen  when  they,  having  smelt  the  lion, 
rushed  forward,  and,  before  I  had  time  to 
be  aware  of  the  danger,  galloped  over  me, 
knocking  me  down  to  the  ground  with  great 
violence.  My  head,  striking  the  hard  ground, 
stunned  me  so  much  that  1  was  unable  to 
rise.  While  three  of  my  people  were  in 
pursuit  to  turn  the  terrified  oxen,  one  came 
to  my  assistance,  and  enabled  me  to  stagger 
to  the  waggon,  where  I  reclined,  with  the 
feeling  of  one  who  had  lost  half  his  senses. 
As  soon  as  I  could  use  my  legs,  1  descended 
to  the  water  and  bathed  my  head,  till  I  felt 
that  I  was  myself  again,  or  nearly  so.  Haiing 
got  the  cattle  secured,  and  commended  our- 
selves to  the  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  retired  to  bed.  I  obtained  some  rsst, 
but,  being  in  the  haunt  of  the  howling  hyena, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  lion,  a  sound  repose 
was  out  of  the  question.  Next  morning  we 
were  all  ready  to  cross  the  broad  sandy  bed 
of  the  Shashe,  and  proceed  on  our  journey. 
All  the  effects  I  felt  were  a  stiff  neck  and 
the  back  of  my  head  rather  sore.  We  pro- 
ceeded  in  the  direction  1  had  pointed  out 
by  oompass,  through  an  untrodden  country, 
for  human  footsteps  there  were  none.  Gladly 
would  I  have  reclined  on  my  waggon  couch, 
but  necessity  compelled  me  to  shoulder  the 
axe,  to  cut  out  a  road  for  the  waggon. 
After  getting  warm  and  perspiring  plen- 


tifully,  which,  mUff  a  kal^  iv  an 
trees,  soon  follows  the  lesat  tu 
succeeded,  after  eight  boors*  t 
reaching  the  RamoUioabaM  river, 
found  the  small  foot-priat  of  a  hn 
in  the  sand,  and  abnndaaee of  thai! 
lion,  hyena,  tiger,  gnu,  qnagfss, 
&c.  We  cut  down  tbom  tfees,  « 
eattle>fold  strong  eaongfa  to  m 
night's  undisturbed  repose ;  Uf  ii 
frightened  so  as  to  break  thmgk 
fence,  they  set  off  with  Ike  ipee 
horses,  and  no  one  can  tell  wksi 
be  overtaken  i  in  some  cases  off 
a  rather  inhannonknis  night's  ser 
arose,  thankful  for  our  saH^y,  aad 
on  our  course. 

PinST  MBITINO   WITH  TBI  Mi 

*'  The  next  day,  divergiBg  to 
right  direction,  through  ravines  si 
tunings  of  the  reedy  riven,  « 
sight  of  the  long-looked  for  hil 
proceeding  a  considerable  distance 
a  man  carrying  a  gun,  who  stared 
more  wonder  than  we  did  at  hii 
our  number,  who  happened  to  be 
with  loose  oxen  and  three  shoe 
mains  of  fifteen  brought  from  Kor 
vented  him  ro^ng  cleaii  heels 
out,  that  it  was  the  waggon  d 
After  mutual  and  cheerfol  eoagi 
he  conducted  us  to  the  resideneea 
where  I  met  with  the  first  off 
Matabele  on  my  former  joomey. 
no  small  stir  among  the  people, 
near  and  passed  through  the  vill 
up  in  corners  and  defiles  of  a  a 
hills,  many  of  which  bad  a  m» 
appearance.  All  ages  rushed  to  i 
and  all  exhibited  unusual  toke 
This,  I  afterwards  leamedi  arsn 
people  knowing  the  anxiety  Hose 
recently  manifotted  to  toe  bs 
means  ho  was  then  about  to  tm 
compltsh  that  pnrpoae*  This  i 
was  to  me  noat  eaoouragiag,  aad 
make  me  forget  pitt  fcroaUes. 
the  commtaeenient  of  my  job 
mitted  my  ways  lo  Hins  in  whei 
was  engaged,  and  I  had  the  fdlsi 
that  all  would  work  tcfathar 
Monyana,  the  If ilibdiaB  sAev 
gratnlated  me  on  my  tamm  virii^ 
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is  Terj  pott,  and  was  foremost  ia 
I  expressions  of  joy  at  nij  un- 
jpearance  among  them.  After 
iieathen  eongratulations  had  sub- 
ivith  a  few  Machaha  (warriors), 
nde  from  what  we  shooM  call 
,  to  express  to  me  the  joy  Mose- 
Id  fed  on  hearing  of  my  arrival, 
r  from  me  my  wishes  as  to  the 
ided  to  proceed  to  head-quarters, 
I  distant,  with  an  ox  waggon. 

STINO   IN   TUB   DK8BBT. 

man  and  beast,  were  ? ery  much 
resoWed  to  remain  three  days  in- 
s  Sabbath.  I  had  intended  to 
;ot  it,  so  far  u  bodily  labour  went, 
any  visitors  allowed  very  little 
s  mind  to  repose ;  but  it  was  im- 
feel  cross  while  so  many  were 
:  the  pleasure  they  felt  at  seeing 
more.  When  I  left  Kuruman, 
lation  to  study  had  so  debilitated 
le-hills  were  mountains.  During 
,  notwithstanding  all  my  exposure 
IrauglitSy  and  physical  labour,  I 
ti  of  my  wonted  strength.  Here, 
3r  two  days  I  was  poorly,  bnt, 
iwn  of  Sabbath  morning,  I  felt  as 
it  was  with  no  little  pleuure  that 
to  address  a  large  company  on 
concerns  of  man's  salvation, 
these  dwellers  of  the  rock 
the  Sechuana  language ;  so  that 
at  home  during  the  Sabbath,  as 
'ening  services.  But  oh  !  how 
^orant  they  are !  To  tell  them 
I  like  telling  them  of  a  nonentity, 
ng  which  vulgar  minds  are  not 
jnderstanding.  There  were,  how- 
ig  them  those  who  had  heard  me 
i  had  now  some  knowledge  of 
iities — a  strange  and  bewildering 
he  uninstructed  native  mind. 

IT       INFLUBKCB     8UCCB8SFULLY 
IN  THR    CAUSE   OF    HUMANITY. 

:  course  of  the  evening  I  was 
)  God  to  hear  the  following  in> 
which  had  been  picked  up  by 
irhich  he  heard  from  theMatabele 
guato  before  my  arrival.  It  is  not 
e  alone,  but  the  Matabele  in 
it  long  for  another  visit  from  me. 
lat  every  visit  has  been  of  lervioe 


to  them,  especially  the  laat ;  that  the  Mata- 
bele   had  themselves   heard   what  I   had 
taught,  and  that  my  teaching  had  made 
Moselekatse  more  lenient  and  forgiving,  and 
influenced  him  greatly  to  modify  some  of 
his  severe  measures ;  and  that  he  had  raised 
many  of  his  subjects  to  become  Mantoio 
(men)  i.  e.,  allowing  them  to  wear  a  ring  on 
their  heads,  and  marry ;  that  altogether  his 
kindly  deeds  had  produced  general  pleasure, 
and  that  their  only  wish  was,  that  I  might 
not  relax  in  my  counsels,  that  he  may  be- 
come better  still.     On  this  account,  the 
public  are  as  anxious,  as  such  a  deeply  de- 
graded and  awfully  wicked  people  can  well 
be,  for  my  safety  and  success,  convinced  as 
they  seem  to  be  that  the  object  of  my  visits 
is  not  the  interest  of  one  individual,  but  of 
all.    This  is  something  In  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, which,  let  us  hope,  will  lead  to  re- 
sults of  infinite  importance  to  Ihe  enslaved 
Matabele,  whose  only  God  is  Moselekatse. 
Besides,  who  is  there  who  will  not  rejoice 
to  see  the  iron,  and  often  the  ensanguined 
seeptre,  gradually  being  transformed  into 
the  shepherd's  crook  ?    Let  us  thank  God 
and  take  courage.    His  arm  is  not  short,  nor 
His  ear  become  heavy.    Everything  which 
has  reference  to  long  established  national 
customs  among  snch  savages,  requires  to  be 
touched  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  lest  an 
attempted  cure  be  worse  than  the  disease 
itself.    I  tried  again  and  again,  on  my  Ust 
journey,  to  impress  the  despot's  mind  with 
the  importance  of  abolishing  the  stem  law 
under  which  so  many  groaned,  and.  the  car* 
rying  out  which  had  swept  off  to  the  eternal 
world    many  who  might   yet   have    been 
valuable  subjects  and  supporters  of  his  in- 
terests.     His    well-known    attachment    to 
me,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  object  aimed 
at,  dispelled  all  fear  while  giving  free  ex- 
pression on  points  which,  if  they  had  been 
but  only  whispered  in  his  ear  by  his  greatest 
favourite,  would  have  consigned  him,  and 
probably  his  family  also,  to  be  impaled  or 
hong  up  by  their  necks  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree.    Of  course,  it  required  extreme  caution 
to  attempt  to  influence  him  to  abrogate  a 
law  which   had    been   stereotyped  in  the 
nation  from  time  immemorial ;  but  a  sense  of 
duty  urged  me,  and  my  last  request,  when 
his  heart  seemed  tender  at  bidding  me  fare- 
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well,  was  that  he  might  allow  his  Machaha 
and  Liniompi  to  marr)'. 

ARRIVAL    AT   MOSELEKATSE's   RESIDENCE. 

''On  the  14th  SeptemYjer,  Monday,  we 
started  earlj  from  Mahhabi  or  Mahuku's 
place,  and  proceeded  along  the  same  road  I 
went  on  the  former  journey.  I  selected  the 
best  of  my  wearied  and  meagre  draught 
oxen,  and  left  the  remainder  to  rest  and  get 
strong  till  we  shoald  return.  We  went 
along  briskly,  with  plenty  of  attendants, 
with  whom  we  might  easily  have  dispensed, 
especially  at  meal  times,  as  our  larder  was 
bat  poorly  supplied,  from  the  scantiness  of 
game,  which  was  not  very  agreeable  to  those 
who  considered  meat  and  beer  as  the  very 
top  of  the  best  of  eatables.  We  passed  by 
some  villages  of  the  Makalaha,  aborigines  of 
the  country,  but  now  subject  to  Moselekatse. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  of  them 
speak  the  €echuana  language,  their  own 
differing  considerably.  They  were  extremely 
sociable  and  kind,  and  I  daresay  thought 
me  so  too.  They  live  in  constant  fear  of 
the  Matabele  depriving  them  of  their 
children,  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Moselekatse's  warriors.  They  had 
not  seen  me  before,  having  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance at  the  time  of  my  last  visit ;  but  my 

name  was  familiar  to  them  from  that  time. 

•  *  • 

«  On  the  26th  September,  after  about  five 
hoars'  driving  with  the  king's  royal  ne'er-do- 


weel  oxen,we  reached  the  residence  olhii  Ms- 
jesty,  two  days'  journey  farther  to  the  noilk 
east  of  his  former  residence.   On  my  catoiii 
his  residence,  he  stretched  out  hb  \nk 
and  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  acoonptaiei 
with  many  expressions  of  the  great  joy  be 
felt  on  seeing  me  once  more.    I  foimd  thit, 
from  the  time  I  last  saw  him,  he  had  eoi- 
tinued  to  enjoy  good  health,  and  the  netf 
his  limbs,  till  about  two  months  ago»  vkes 
his  ankles  and  knees  became  graduslljveikf 
till  he  could  no  longer  walk,  and  was  obligel 
to  be  removed  by  some  of  hit  wives,  wfct 
are  always  in  attendance.    While  sittiif  ii 
his  arm-chair,  he  looks  at  if  he  ailed  nothii|i 
and  I  believe  he  has  not  sofiered  aaytUii 
in  his  general  health.    The  foUowiif  iv 
being  Sabbath,  I  held  Divine  Senrice  ia  tk 
morning,  with  my  people,  while  a  Dumber  flf 
the  Matabele  who  understood  the  Secboni 
language,  attended.    I  spent  some  tiaeiiA 
his  Mfjesty  in  his  own  premises,  as  be  iiv 
longer  able  to  appear  in  a  public  fioU.  I 
tried  to  improve  the  season  to  the  bert  if 
purposes;  but  his  mind  vadllates so bm^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  him  to  Ustea  wA 
attention,  while  there  are  constant  iiter> 
ruptions  from  reporters  arriring  from  drf* 
ferent  parts  of  his  kingdom.    I  was,  bov" 
ever,  gratified  to  find  that  his  miad  vm 
comparatively  prepared  for  plans  wbkb,  I 
informed  him,  I  intended  shortly  to  la;  be- 
fore him." 


OtJTBSElK   OF   HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  THE   BOEES  OJ 
THE  OEANGE  EEEE  STATE,  AND  THE  BASUTOS. 

Ik  regard  to  this  lamentable  contest,  we  can  at  present  only  give  tbe  facti 
BO  far  as  they  have  transpired,  without  offering  any  decided  opinion  as  ti 
the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  although  the  relative  position  of  the  piii>^ 
seems  to  render  it  unlikely  that  the  Basutos  would  afford  just  ground  « 
offence  to  their  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour.  In  the  meantime 
while  deeply  deploring  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  the  anxiety  vi 
suffering  to  which  our  friends  of  the  French  Mission  have  been  exposed, 
we  would  cherisli  the  sanguine  hope  that,  through  the  timely  mediatioaa 
Sip  George  Grey,  the  excellent  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  peace  o? 
be  speedily  restored. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  "  South  African  Con* 
mercial  Advertiser  and  Cape  Town  Mail "  of  the  2l8t  May  ult.:— 
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M  last  mail  iteamer,  the  *  Dane/  in- 
1  was  forwarded  of  the  outbreak  of 
lostUities  beyond  the  colony,  be- 
e  Boers  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
quished  *  Sovereignty '  of  Sir  Harry 
ind  the  Basutos,  under  the  Chief 
Although  not,  as  yet,  endanger- 
olony,  which  continues  to  maintain 
leutrality,  the  fierce  and  desperate 
between  these    two    parties    has 

occasioned  much  disquiet  and 
n  the  part  of  large  classes  of  the 
nhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  re- 
irious  ways  to  the  Free  State  Boers, 
ito  towns,  with  the  French  Mission 

Beerseba  and  Morija,  have  been 
.  The  Missionaries,  Alessrs.  Ro- 
lousset,  and  Mader,  lost  the  whole 
property,  and  barely  escaped  with 
I.  The  Boer  army  advanced  some 
nto  the  Buuto  country,  and  several 
em  to  have  taken  place,  with  what 
ictly  we  have  no  distinct  informa- 
le  Basutos,  though  greatly  out. 
ig  the  Boers,  seem  to  have  generally 


given  way,  and  fallen  back  towards  the 
great  natural  fortress,  Thaba  Boaigo,  where 
Moshesh  commands  in  person.  In  the  mean- 
time, parties  of  Basutos,  getting  into  the  rear 
of  the  Commando,  entered  that  portion  of 
the  Free  State  near  the  border,  and  burnt  a 
number  of  farm  houses,  sweeping  off  large 
quantities  of  cattle,  and  destroying  modi 
valuable  property.  The  families  of  the  ab- 
sent Boers,  fled  in  great  distress  towards  the 
colony.  On  intelligence  of  these  events 
reaching  the  Commando,  it  seems  that  some 
of  the  farmers  were  for  returning,  while 
others  determined  to  continue  the  war,  and 
the  last  accounts  represent  the  leaders  as 
disunited  among  themselves.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  President  of  the  Free  State, 
Mr.  Boshoff,  Sir  George  Grey  has,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  under- 
taken to  act  as  a  friendly  mediator  between 
the  parties,  the  Parliament  having,  how- 
ever, distinctly  expressed  its  determination 
not  on  any  account  to  allow  the  colony  to  be 
involved  in  the  war." 


PEOPESSOR  SEDGWICK  ON  MISSIONS. 

Livingstone's  '^  Cambridge  Lectures/'  edited  by  the  Bev.  WiUiftm 
s  prefixed  a  prefatory  letter  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  containing  some 
5  remarks  on  Dr.  L,'s  labours  and  discoyeries  in  Central  South 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  Tcnerable  Professor  takes  occasion 
cate  the  cause  of  Missions  from  the  injurious  and  malignant  attacks 
lemies.  Happily,  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  spread  of  the  Gk)8p6l 
hen  lands,  are  now  so  well  ascertained  as  to  render  such  attacks 
itively  harmless ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  satisfactory  to  have 
*m  and  decisive  testimony  of  this  distinguished  Christian  philo- 

to  the  value  of  the  labours  of  the  devoted  men  who  have  gone 
>nds  of  the  earth  to  instruct  and  evangelize  the  multitudes  of  our 
nk  in  moral  debasement  and  helpless  ignorance. 

nember  well,"  observes  Professor      most  popular  works  of  that  period.    These 

Missionaries  were  not  learned  men;  and 
some  of  them  may  have  imperfectly  known 
their  own  strength,  and  ill  counted  the  cost 
of  what  they  undertook.  But  tbty  were 
earnest  men,  and  not  to  be  put  down  by  the 
wit  and  mockery  of  those  who  had  done, 
and  were  willing  to  do,  nothing  for  the  civi- 
lisation and  instruction  of  the  licentious  in^ 


,  "the  mockery  and  ribaldry— 
with  pungent  wit,  and  spiced  with 
ich,  if  they  helped  to  raise  a  laugh, 
so  to  raise  a  blush  on  the  modest 
y  which  a  party  of  humble  Mis- 
who  went  out  to  the  islands  of  the 
I  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
I  up  fo  open  scorn  in  some  of  the 
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habitants  of  those  beautiful  islands.  The 
Missionaries  persevered  against  iconi  and 
ill-bodings;  and  before  many  years  were 
over,  their  labours  were  blessed ;  and  they 
christianized  the  islands  to  which  they  first 
shaped  their  course ;  and  their  goodly  vic- 
tory was,  under  God,  followed  by  one  of  the 
most  rapid  advances  in  civilization,  of  which 
we  can  find  an  account  in  the  moral  records 
of  the  present  century.  If  some  of  the 
fruits  of  this  holy  triumph  have  fallen  short 
of  expectation,  and  have  not  been  allowed 
to  ripen,  that  misfortune  was  not  the  fault 
either  of  the  Missionaries  or  the  natives, 
but  was  the  fault  of  stronger  men  who,  with- 
out a  plea  of  law  or  justice,  invaded  and 
beat  down  the  inhabitants  by  force  of  arms, 
and  drove  away  their  Christian  teachers. 
Wisdom  is  approved  of  her  children;  and 
from  this  good  band  of  Christian  labourers — 
once  so  much  mocked  and  scorned  by  writers 
of  great  power  and  skill — have  arisen  works 
we  may  with  truth  call  philosophical ;  which 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  physical  science ; 
cast  a  good  light  upon  the  history  of  a  very 
interesting  section  of  the  human  family; 
and  added  a  goodly  chapter  to  the  religious 
literature  of  the  present  day. 

'*  Just  in  the  same  manner,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  unchristian  spirit,  some  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  this  time— men  who 
have  delighted  us  by  their  public  works  of 
fiction,  and  done  some  service  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  justice,  national  taste,  social 
freedom,  and  brotherly  love — have  thought 
fit  to  blight  their  laurels  by  frequent  and 
hasty  scoffings  at  honest  acts  of  public  zeal 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  natives  of 
Heathendom.  They  write  as  if  every  man 
must  be  a  brain-heated  fanatic,  who  stands 
up  on  a  public  platform  to  plead  for  his 
feUow-creatures  in  distant  lands ;  and  as  if 
every  woman  who  goes  to  listen  to  him  and 
desires  to  help  him,  must  needs  be  a  simple 
dfeamer,  a  slattern,  t  sorry  housewife,  and 
t  bad  mother.  Such  ^oss  caricatures,  if 
they  prove  nothing  else,  arc  t  proof  of  yuI- 
gar  taste,  and  may  help  to  do  some  mischief ; 
but  they  partly  carry  with  them  their  own 
antidote,  for  they  are  nauseously  false  and 


ridiculously  untrue  to  nature.  W 
doubted  that  there  are,  and  ever 
great  follies  even  among  good  mea  ? 
will  be  fouud  at  all  times  men  who 
goodness,  and  make  a  show  of  it, 
loving  it  for  its  own  sake.  Soch 
the  chaff  which  the  blast  of  ridicnl 
perhaps,  winnow  from  the  corn. 
Bible  tells  us  not  to  be  in  too  greai 
to  divide  the  good  part  of  the  crop 
bad — rather  to  leave  the  separatio 
unerring  hand ;  and  as  for  oursdre 
us  to  hope  all  things,  and  to  live  io 
with  our  neighbour.  A  man  wbi 
honestly  (and  wisely  too)  for  a  cause 
his  heart  is  warm,  but  for  which  his 
have  no  sympathy,  may  perchance  t 
ihem  to  be  acting  and  talking  lib 
while  he  is  speaking  the  very  words 
and  wisdom.  Let  us  keep  down  our  ii 
and  try  gravely  and  honestly  to  look 
in  the  face ;  and  we  shall  most  certi 
that  among  men  and  women  of  every 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest— ▼ 
felt  true  love  for  their  fellow-cresta 
at  home  and  in  heathendom,  and  have 
it  by  efforts  for  their  instroctioo  is 
sons  of  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  found 
the  best  patriots,  some  of  the  mo 
minded  men  and  best  dei^gymea,  si 
of  the  best  daily  fire-side  models  ( 
duty  and  domestic  loye. 

**  The  preceding  remarks  do  not 
the  Church  of  England  only,  but  1 
other  Christian  church,  whatsoever 
its  name,  of  which  the  memben  h( 
the  promises  of  the  (Gospel  as  the  gi 
their  hopes,  and  take  its  command) 
rule  of  their  life.  While  such  men  s 
the  good  work  of  Christian  love  ifl 
heathen,  we  pray,  with  all  our  kea 
God  may  speed  them  well,  withoi^  i 
to  inquire  into  the  Covenants  they  ■ 
signed,  the  synodal  confesiioos  th 
have  published,  or  the  outward  ft 
polity  they  may  have  chosao.  A  w 
surely  jom  in  such  a  prayer  without 
ing  one  ioU  of  hit  loyalty,  or  ibi^ 
particle  of  his  active  duties,  to  hi 
church  and  country ." 
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DEPARTURE. 

ray  Helmore>  Mrs.  Helmore,  and  part  of  their  family,  embarked 
)n,  for  Cape  Town,  en  route  for  Central  South  Africa,  July  5th. 

ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

irschberg,  Medical  Misflionary,  and  Mri.  Hirschberg,  from  Amoy, 
;h. 
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INDIA. 


THE   MAHI   KANTHA  MISSION,   PEOVINCE   OP   GUJEEAT. 

lap  which  forms  the  Frontispiece  of  the  present  Number,  serves  to 
;he  relative  position  of  the  various  localities  comprised  in  this  field  of 
',  whore  Missionary  operations  were  commenced  in  1847  by  the  Eevs. 
Dlarkson  and  J.  Van  S.  Taylor,  who  were  subsequently  joined  by  the 
I.  Corbold,  upon  whom  the  entire  charge  of  the  Mission  has  for  th© 
t  devolved.  Mr.  Taylor,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  has  fur- 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  Mission,  from  which,  the  following  parti- 
have  been  extracted : — 


tow  come  to  speak  of  the  Mahi 
Miuionp  where  a  prospect  of  ase- 
WM  opened  up  to  the  Missionariet  of 
tetjT,  when  Sarat  was  abandoned  by 
The  Gospel  had  been  first  introduced 
«e  parts  by  tracts  and  books  from 
ad  occasioned  an  awakening.  •  •  * 
wtr  first  paid  a  visit  to  the  banks  of 
bi,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Mr. 
9.  What  were  the  results  of  these 
ind  in  what  way  the  Gospel  was 
i  and  received  in  the  district  is  fully 
in  Mr.  Clarkson's  interesting  little 
ititled, '  Missionary  Encouragements 
» 

RICAL   NOTICE   OF  THE   MISSION. 

is  generally  considered  desirable  to 
large  city  the  field  and  centre  of 
iry  operations.  Much  can  be  justly 
n  favour  of  such  localities.  In  ac- 
e  with  this  opinion,  most  of  our 
I  in  India  were  commenced  and  are 
:ed  in  cities  —  such  as  Calcutta, 
,  BeIlary,Vizagapatam,  Bangalore,&c. 
is  not  always  practicable  to  do  so. 
we  first  went  to  Northern  Gujerat 
>4)  we  desired  to  settle  down  at 
a  dty  of   above    100,000    inha- 


bitants,  and  the  capital  of  the  country  in 
which  we  were  encouraged  to  labour.  The 
Gaikwad*s  Court  was  averse  to  all  Mis- 
sionary operations,  and  persecuted  the  con- 
verts. We  could  not  possibly  settle  in  his 
capital,  or  in  any  part  of  his  territories.  We 
were  forced  to  seek  a  locality  on  British 
g^und,  although  many  of  the  converts,  and 
the  more  satisfactory  and  influential  of 
them,  were  Gaikwad's  subjects.  •  •  * 
**  Various  places  were  thought  of,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  we  could  fix  on  aa 
eligible  locality.  Ultimately  (about  the  year 
1847),  all  difficulties  were  removed  with  re- 
ference to  Dewan  and  Borsud.  The  former 
was  a  healthy  situation— the  latter  in  the 
heart  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  the  soil 
of  that  character  to  which  most  of  our  (ar- 
mtrs  had  been  accustomed.  The  healthy 
station,  however,  was  not  fertile,  and  the 
fertile  was  not  healthy.  Dewan  was  there- 
fore  chosen  as  the  Missionaries'  ordinary 
residence,  and  tlie  latter  the  place  for  the 
native  colony.  The  two  places  are  only  ten 
miles  apart,  and  with  a  due  division  of 
labour  we  could  mako  ourselves  equally 
useful  in  both  places.  The  children  forming 
the  boarding  school  were  at  Dewan  with  uf, 
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and  in  the  course  of  time,  also,  all  the  non- 
agricultural  conveiis  lettled  around  the  Mis- 
sion-house there. 

*' God's  hiessingy  however,  rested  abun> 
dantly  on  Borsud.  Almost  every  satisfactory 
addition  to  our  numbers  was  there ;  all  onr 
best,  most  influential,  and  active  members 
were  there.  Every  effort  seemed  to  succeed 
and  grow  naturally  there ;  while  at  Dewan 
all  was  to  be  maintained  under  high  pres- 
sure power,  and  had  the  sickly  character  of 
a  hot-housc  plant.  This  could  not  have 
been  foreseen:  time  was  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit the  fact.  In  a  short  time  Borsud  be- 
came so  important,  relatively  to  Dewan,  that 
we  bad  to  spend  more  time  and  labour  there, 
and  the  erection  of  a  Mission-house  was,  as 
it  vrere,  forced  upon  us. 

'<  We  begaa  with  two  families  at  Borsud 
and  two  at  Dewaa — the  latter  place  having 
alto  the  boarding-school,  and  our  own  ordi- 
nary attendance.  For  about  two  years  the 
accessions  to  either  place  were  about  equal. 
Borsud  then  took  the  lead,  and,  moreover, 
began  to  draw  oft'  some  of  the  Dewan  people. 
It  so  happened  that  among  the  children 
more  girls  belonged  to  Dewan  families  and 
mere  boys  to  the  Borsud.  Matrimonial  con- 
nections, therefore,  were  formed,  which 
added  to  the  number  of  new  families  at 
Borsud  by  drawing  away  members  from 
Dewan.  Some  defections  occurred  also, 
which  gaTe  Dewan  an  additional  blow.  The 
present  relative  positions  of  the  two  stations 
are  very  different.  In  Borsud  there  are  2% 
funilies,  many  of  them  consisting  of  young 
people  of  stable  character  and  infloenoe ;  at 
Dewan  there  are  only  four  lamilies.  When 
I  left  tbere  wete  about  140  individuals  in 
eonnection  vrith  the  two  stations  —  only 
i^ut  17  of  whom  were  connected  with 
JJewan. 

**  Bat  to  jodge  of  a  Mission  by  its  converts 
is  not  just.  We  are  the  yoongest  Mission 
in  Gnjerat,  and  have  four  or  ^e  times  as 
many  converts  as  all  the  other  stations  pyt 
together.  Have  we,  therefore,  done  more 
than  our  brethren  ?  Far  be  it  from  ns  to 
any  so. 

••  There  are  other  Misnons  in  the  Pre- 
aidency— the  Free  Cirareh  Bfiasions  in^Bmn- 
lay  and  Puna— the  American  Missions  in 
Bombay  and    Afatnadmigm'  —  the  Church 


Missions  in  Bombay  aud  Nsiik- 
Mission  in  RelgiBm.  They  sll  ha 
esoeRencies  whidi  we  may  not  hi 
Free  Cburcli  has  Missionaries  of  tl 
learning  and  talent,  and  some  of  \ 
verts  belong  to  the  most  respec 
educated  classes  of  the  native  co 
The  Americans  sustain  their  Misi 
great  energy,  and  a  strong  staff  of 
or  rather  American  agents.  T 
gathered  together  a  goocUy  numbe 
verts.  The  Church  Missioniries 
boured  for  many  years,  and  have 
both  at  Bombay  and  their  other 
So  have  we  in  Belgaom.  Bat  witli 
Missions  the  Mahi  Kautha  HiiiiM 
compared,  and  for  real  effideacy 
having  gained  and  mainluaed  a  n 
social  position  —  a  potitiaa  ttimi 
and  Uvely — it  will  carry  off  the  pil 
people  are  a  working,  self-saitaiBi^ 
mostly  of  the  middle  classes  of  1 
munity,  with  some  of  the  ItmtAi 
of  the  highest  castes  too.  ItiiM 
tion  which  has  been  contrived  for  tl 
which  they  have  been  pat,  aai  i 
they  are  maintaiued  by  iaflueaes  wd 
ab  ejttra,  but  one  they  have  iiiriy  • 
their  own  iadnstry,  eansisUaeyfi 
severance.  I  know  no  Chnrch  i 
which  has  mare  heartily  aadM 
thrown  aff  the  shaeklas  of  cailt^  ■ 
other  Hindoo  hindrances  la  soosl  fi 
snch  as  early  marriages,  leaf  ki 
matrimonial  eonnectiona  witlni  co* 
and  relational  limits,  expensiie  «i 
expensive  feasts  at  births,  faBaik> 
dings,  minors'  dowries^  te. 

•«Their  social  pomtiaa  reUliicif 
heathen,  too,  has  been  fairly,  ss^ 
favour,  fiiUy  and  sifting  tried  stei 
and  their  poeition  anequivocdly^ 
the  highest  jndicalo:ies— bsyoaiaki 
is  no  appeal—^  the  oaontry. 

"  Our  paailion  has  beM  leM^d 
other  aatharitiei  fd  the  coasliy,  t 
▼ourable  reprepeatations  aad  nfii* 
themnpon  ta  the  Govenncat. 

<<  We  eoatrihiite  oar  fon  ^BSte  li  I 

sources  of  the  dislriet  We  adtinte 
100  acres  ofland,  and  payabevciSO 
revenue.  The  Govenuseat  has  no 
vs  as  ryots  entitled  to  aU  the  ligWi  «^ 
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inted  at  a  place  for  bnryiag 
Bite  for  erecting  a  place  of 

I  chaneier  ol  the  Charefa, 
ative  Church*  highly  satis- 

of  the  members — such  as 
11,   Bochar,   Gamir — would 

wHh  Christians  of  standing 
itiy.  These  and  others  we 
md  our  joy  and  comfort. 
x:essioBS  have  taken  place 
whom  our  menbers  are  in 
irse.    Their  influence  with 

is  such  as  to  help  the  pro- 
se. Some  of  another  cha- 
t  is  true,  who  are  a  source 
uble  to  us,  and  a  stnmUing- 
r ;  but  this  is  not  the  pre- 

of  the  Church.    It  is  leu 
ny  Church  I  know  iu  ludia. 
ways  found  our  members 
ite  with  us  in  the  work  of 
ne  of  them  always  accom- 

teachers.    They  sometimes 

unaccompanied  by  Native 
members  have  visited  every 
-have  gone  as  £sr  as  Chitod, 
,  and  also  into  the  country 
of  the  Naikads.  They  have 
sage  of  salvation  to  parts 
>pean  Missionary  has  yet 
1  into  the  pc^Nilous  and 
he  citiesy  and  the  jungles  of 

history  of  our  Mission,  and 
those  who  have  already  em- 
el  in  connection  with  it. 

iTANTAGBOUS   SITV. 

eak  now  of  the  situation  of 
1  the  facilities  that  situation 
era!  Missionary  operatioos. 
1  at  the  eentre  of  Gujerat, 
;  of  a  wide  field  conveniently 
erant  and  other  labours  in 
and  of  various  cfaaractera, 
ilized  and  savage  noes.  It 
i  idea  entertained  by  its  pro- 
nely Native  Missbn,  i.  e.  one 
|)oa  the  Natives  and  wholly 


devoted  to  them,  unhindered  by  and  un- 
associated  with  English  work  or  labour 
among  any  class  of  Europeans. 

**  We  are  in  the  heart  of  a  densely, 
peopled  dsstriet,  and  within  a  few  bonra' 
journey  of  the  largest  cities  in  Gujerat.  We 
are  also  within  a  couple  of  days'  journey  of 
the  wnd  and  desert  parts  of  the  country. 
Hence  it  naturaDy  and  easily  comes  within 
our  sphere,  employs  very  diffscent  kinds 
of  agencies,  and  afbrds  aoope  lor  a  grant 
variety  •!  dispoaitiims  and  tastea. 

''The  most  highly  ednealed  agency  has 
an  apptupriate  field  in  the  eitiea  of  iVMmtf, 
18  miles  distant,  Bmrodm  and  CTawiny,  each 
20  nules  distant,  Aktro,  Z%  mikB,  /— linsir, 
25  miles  from  Borand,  and  Bmr^tk,  2S  miles 
from  Jambusir,  Akmmditkmit  4&  milea  fnm 
Borsud. 

'*  Agency  of  another  kind  baa  full  scope 
in  the  timusand  of  ioterremng  villasm  and 
hamleta.  Abont  Bocand  and  northwaadto 
Ahmadabad,  and  for  a  oansideraUe  trad  on 
either  aide,  villages  oeenr  every  two  or  three 
milea  fix>m  each  other. 

^  To  men  al  another  staasp,  who  may  like 
to  teach  the  wild  and  naked  aoaa  of  nature, 
the  eountry  of  the  Bfails  and  Naikads,  who 
apeak  the  Gi^crattoe  langnoge,  eitenda  for 
nttffly  two  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  na. 

«<  With  ^i  these  varied  and  dasirahle  fields 
williin  easy  aooaH  of  ns,  Barsud  Haalf  is 
compastable  to  the  stmngth  of  asingle  Mis- 
sionmy.  His  labours  are  not  likely  to  he 
•waUowed  up,  and  himaatf  and  tke 
esposad  to  the  contempt  ioeidant  to 
and  ineflkieMqr  (which  wonld  eeHainlf  be 
the  Msult  wen  he  in  a  lanvar  eily)  when  has 
failing  health  deprives  him  ol  paraoiml  aeli- 
vity,  or  the  limited  means  or  inlemt  of  the 
Chuiches  at  home  deprives  htm  pt  min^fltAe 
bdp  and  fdlow-lalxnirers. 

«'  The  Missionary  in  Borsnd  has  bean  aUe 
to  apand  or  oootraet  his  bhoma  aoeofriing 
to  his  health  and  drcnamtaneea,  nnd,  fram 
his  position  in  cooneetion  with  the  Natiwi 
Church*  to  organise  itinerant  opemtietos, 
such  as  few  if  any  Miasiannriea  in  the  Pre- 
aidency  have  been  able  to  oucrtake." 
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VIZAQAPATAM. 

As  our  Missionary  Brethren,  ou  the  yearly  retrospect  of  their  la 
send  home  many  interesting  details  which,  for  want  of  space,  are  ex( 
from  the  Society's  Annual  Heport,  we  have  occasionally  endeaTou 
supply  the  omission  by  inserting  them  in  the  "  Missionary  Chrouicl' 

The  following  communication  from  the  Eevs.  Messrs.  Gordon,  Ui 
Wardlaw,  of  the  Yizagapatam  Mission,  is  of  the  description  referred 

*'  The  put  year  has  been  a  most  eventful      a  long  time  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  tr 


one.  In  the  distant  north-west  the  Sepoy 
mutinies  have  raged  and  desolated  many  a 
happy  family  circle.  Some  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  truth,  with  their  beloved  wives  and 
children,  have  ftdlen  victims  to  the  ruthless 
assassins,  but  our  gracious  God  has  spared 
our  lives  amid  threatened  dangers,  and  here 
we  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living ; — we 
trust  to  praise  Him. 

'*  May  the  special  mercies  granted  not  be 
lost  upon  us,  but  call  forth  our  energies  to 
more  vigorous  exercise  in  the  arduous  and 
-responsible  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

"The  public  services  at  the  Teloogoo 
chapel  have  been  kept  up  as  usual  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  attendance  has  been 
on  the  whole  pretty  good.  There  has  been 
marked  attention  to  the  Word  generally,  and 
we  trust  our  labours  in  this  department  have 
not  been  altogether  in  vain.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  systematic  instruction  for  the 
4)entfit  of  the  Native  Oiristian  females  con. 
nected  with  the  Church  and  congregation, 
Mr.  Gordon  has  formed  two  adult  classes, 
whieh  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
instmetion  onoe  a  week.  He  has  been  much 
pleased  with  the  interest  manifested  in  (he 
exercise,  and  with  the  progress  made  in 
Biblical  knowledge. 

**  In  addition  to  the  public  services  at  the 
Teloogoo  chapel,  a  meeting  has  been  held 
in  the  Knes  of  the  43rd  Regiment,  where  a 
^ew  East  Indians  and  others  have  met 
'weekly  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ; 
we  trust  this  has  not  been  without  profit  to 
some  who  have  attended. 

^  During  the  past  year  we  have  also  been 
•^vileged  to  baptize  five  adults,  three  men 
and  two  females.  The  case  of  one  of  the 
men  is  very  interesting,  and  is  doubtless  an 
^answer  to  prayer.  Paul,  the  one  referred  to, 
is  the  husband  of  Martha,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made  in  past  Reports.    He  was  for 


spoke  blasphemously  of  Christ  a 
cause,  and  lived  a  life  of  sin  for  man 
but  his  wife  and  other  reUtioas,  who 
sively  abandoned  heathenism,  never  h 
of  him,  but  bore  him  continually  < 
hearts  in  prayer.  Gradually  a  dm 
observed  in  him;  he  began  to  stt 
chapel  regularly ;  gave  up  his  evil 
and  the  society  of  wicked  compsmoi 
after  some  months  of  probation  and 
tiou,  was  baptized,  much  to  the  jo; 
relations  and  friends,  who  hsd  lon( 
for  his  decision. 

**  The  case  of  Ramiah  was  very  isti 
and  full  of  encouragement  to  tbott 
willing  to  sow  beside  all  vraten.  f 
Brahmin,  and  had  gone  from  the  nei 
hood  of  Bangalore  on  a  pilgrii 
Benares,  and  there  received  some  ti 
small  books  from  a  native  Cste 
reader.  At  that  time  he  vras  quite 
of  Christianity ;  but  he  took  the  ti 
read  them  carefully  while  on  his  i 
to  Bangalore ;  and  as  he  read  his  < 
the  truth  of  Hindooisra  incress 
before  he  reached  Vizagapatam  1 
away  his  pots  of  Ganges  water,  and 
in  his  heart  to  embrace  the  religioi 
Christ.  Here  he  found  hb  wa; 
house  of  our  dear  broUier  Jsga 
with  whom  he  remained  and  rec 
struction  for  a  few  weeks.  He 
baptized,  and  went  on  his  way  rr^ 
Bangalore,  where  lie  is  now,  fn 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  a  Christi 
connected  vrith  our  Misaion  there. 

'*  One  of  the  femalea  is  a  yoai 
low  caste  in  the  native  Boardiaj 
who  of  her  own  aceord  left  her 
relatives  and  came  to  the  sehod 
year  ago.  She  has  behaved  «i 
propriety  since  she  joined  us.  Thi 
from  Chicacole,  where  her  paieit 
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•videnUally  brought  under  the 
tiember  of  the  NatiTe  Church, 
at  pains  to  instruct  her  in  the 
the  Gospel.  She  also  attends 
laases  lor  adult  females,  men- 

iTes  have  been  received  into 
on  with  the  Church  during  the 

a  growing  conviction,  even 
most  bigoted  Hindoos,  that 
ittst  prevail.  The  delusion  of 
estly  giving  way.    People  who 

0  have  broken  it  are  quietly 
.  the  fact  loudly  denied;  but 
thus  endeavour,  by  bare-faced 
eep  each  other  in  countenance, 
•n  gains  ground  that,  defaetOy 
ions,  are  but  a  troublesome  tie 

much  longer  be  upheld.  The 
f  the  lower  orders.  Pariahs  and 
also  an  evidence  that  great 
t  hand.  In  the  village  of  J^mi, 
atechist  and  Colporteur  were 
e  people,  one  of  the  lowest,  the 
listened  very  attentively  for 
id  then  purchased  two  tracts, 
,  and  the  other  a  Dialogue  on 
ich  he  carried  to  some  Brahmins 
inding  at  a  distance  from  them, 
lem  to  read  it  to  him.  That 
to  do,  and  pretended  they  were 
id.  '  You  can't  read  ?'  he  said. 
;  liars  to  say  so  ?  Are  not  you 
rs  who  deceive  men,  take  bribes, 
people.  But  Til  get  it  read  to 
3ne  else.' 

begun  the  practice  of  selling  at 
rates  all  our  larger  tracts,  and 
itis  only  the  small  ones — taking 
»e  also  shall  contain  a  simple 
statement  of  the  Gospel  of 
number  hitherto  sold  is  but 
is  such  as  greatly  to  encourage 
re  in  the  course  we  have  begun. 

1  price  of  rice,  and,  indeed,  of  al- 
tide  of  daily  consumption,  while 
en  no  deficiency  in  the  crops, 
tless  an  indication  of  commer- 
cultural  prosperity,  has  greatly 

villsgers,  among  whom  the 
valent  that  their  rulers  intend, 
g  them  vrith  'a  ba&ketfiil  of 


boiled  rice  for  a  half-penny,  while  the  cost 
of  the  unboiled  article  is  made  a  rupee  a 
seer,'  to  coax  and  starve  them  into  breaking 
their  cute.  Still,  amid  all  the  aJarming 
reports  that  are  put  in  circulation  amon^ 
them,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  hopeful  sign  ta 
hear  the  frequent  exclamation,  from  the  lips 
of  the  more  sensible  among  them, '  Peack 

BB  UPON  THE  BbITISH   BaNNBB.' 

**  In  the  English  Congbboation  we- 
have  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
who  has  long  endeared  himself  to  us  by  his 
consistent  piety,  zeal  for  the  truth  of  Christ, 
and  his  love  to  God  and  man.  The  latc- 
Mijor  Brett  has  been  a  warm  supporter  of 
this  Mission  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  in  com. 
munion  with  our  Church ;  and  zealously  and 
lovingly  has  he  encouraged  and  co-operated' 
with  us  in  all  our  efforts  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  salvation 
through  Him.  Nor  was  his  sympathy  and 
aid  confined  to  our  Missions.  The  Bible 
Society,  the  Tract  Society,  the  Free  Church 
Missions  and  others,  also  can  testify  of  our 
dear  departed  brother,  that  he  was  never 
weary  in  well  doing. 

**  In  the  Orphan  and  Boarding  School. 
there  are  at  present  twenty-four  bouders  and 
twelve  day  scholars.  One  little  girl  died  in* 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Two  girls  have, 
been  married,  one  to  a  schoolmaster  at 
Chicacole,  and  the  other  to  a  Peon.  One 
girl,  who  little  more  than  a  year  ago  was. 
brought  out  of  heathenism,  has  been  bap- 
tized at  her  own  earnest  request  and  on  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  only  way 
of  salvation.  Three  new  pupils  have  been 
admitted,  one  a  bright-eyed,  merry  child,  the 
daughter  of  a  Christian  Sepoy,  whose  father 
died  about  a  year  ago  in  the  faith  of  Jeans. 
Another  is  a  girl  of  the  Teloogoo  caste,  qnite 
an  orphan,  but  who  was  left  to  the  care  of 
an  uncle,  who  sent  her  to  some  other  friend, 
where  she  was  unkindly  treated.  She  waa 
hungry^  and  partook  of  food  cooked  by  a 
Pariah,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  her  relatives, 
so  disgraced  her  and  them,  that  she  was- 
refused  admittance  to  their  house.  She  tried 
to  work  or  to  beg,  but,  as  she  was  but  a  child^ 
she  could  not  do  much  for  herself.  One  of 
our  Christian  people,  whose  heart  had  felt 
the  softening  influences  of  Christianity,  heard. 
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of  her  case,  and  bnniglit  her  to  us.  Pbor 
girl !  how  gbul  the  was  to  see  lEind  friends, 
and  to  find  a  pflaee  of  refnge !  She  was  most 
willE^  to  attend  to  cookhig  and  household 
datiea,  bat  her  mind  seemed  a  blank,  or,  if 
filled  with  anything,  only  with  absnrd  stories 


aboot  the  gods,  and  what  she  shot 
propitiate  the  fiiTonr  of  Laeheml.  2 
not  of  Jesus,  who  came  to  sedi  aw 
the  lost ;  hot  we  trust,  throng  Hi 
she  may  be  a  rescued  Iamb  in  His  € 


SOUTH  AFJBICA, 

RST.  B.  XOFFjLT*S  JOUBITET  TO  KOSELEKATSX's  COUlTTtT. 

{Canehded  from  p.  186). 

It  ^nll  be  in  the  reeollectkm  of  onr  readen,  that  Mr.  Hoffirt's  obj 
yisiting  the  great  chief  of  the  Matabele,  was  to  secure  his  concmre 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  new  Missions  on  the  Zambesi 
and  which  object,  aa  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  was  attended  with  ca 
aaeeees.  Mr.  M.  reached  Moeelekaitse's  residenee  at  the  end  of  SepI 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  his  journal,  given  bdow,  in  a  consH 
abridged  form,  describes  the  most  noticeable  events  that  occurred 
hia  sojourn  among  the  Matabele,  and  on  the  homeward  joumej;— 


**  Ib  the  eoiicluaion  of  my  former  letter,** 
wfRefl  Mr.Moffit,  » I  stated  that  I  receired 
a  hearty  welcome  from  my  old,  and  I  may 
add,  faithful  friend  (Moselekatse),  who  im- 
aniialely  after  salntations  were  orer,  said 
he  hoped  he  shonld  be  able  to  congntnlate 
bimaelf  with  the  hope  that  I  had  come  to 
make  a  long  lojoum  with  him. 

OBiaers  or  the  visrr  kzplainsd. 

*  I  was  gratified  with  haying  at  an  early 
period  an  inter? iew  with  him  on  the  object 
of  my  visit ;  tliat  I  was  come  to  tell  him 
that  the  great  Teachers  in  England  having 
heard  of  his  kindness  to  me,  and  wilHngness 
to  be  instructed,  had  resoWed  to  send  him 
two  teadwrsii  He  pfomptly  remarked, '  Ton 
come  too.  How  shall  I  get  on  with 
I  do  not  know,  if  yon  are  not  with 
ose  ?'  and,  snapping  hit  fingers,  added, '  By 
an  aaeans,  by  all  means  bring  teachers;  yon 
are  wise,  yon  are  able  to  jndge  what  is  good 
fisr  me  and  my  people  better  than  I  do.  The 
land  is  yours,  yon  most  do  for  it  what  yoa 
think  la  good,'  fte.  I  resumed,  by  acMhig, 
that  an  I  woald  ask  was  a  phMse  where  there 
WM  a  eomnnnd  of  water,  where  the  Mis- 
siosMries  could  \\r%  make  gwdent,  a:e.,  and 
hne  many  people  to  teaeh ;  that  they  would 
not  look  to  him  for  food,  but  wonld  plant, 
aow,  and  purchase  what  they  might  require. 


The  subject  was  repeatedFr  refemd  « 
miy  stay,  and  in  no  oat  did  he  deib 
what  he  assented  to.  I  had  now  i 
the  object  of  my  desire— not  thit 
doubted  that  the  proposal  wooU 
ceptable,  but  I  felt  Impiessed  wKh  ! 
portaaee  of  having  firwa  him  a 
sanction,  so  that,  whatever  migU 
either  to  him  or  mysdf,  Mhammk 
proceed  to  thefar  deitinaeion  with  II* 
confidence. 

**  During  the  whole  period  of  i^ 
continued  to  preach  twice  eforf  9 
besides  many  otlier  opportnnitieff  h 
forded'  of  coinm  nhsaUng  IKvine  km 
and  which,  like  hraad  cut  opoa  As 
win,  we  are  enumaged  to  hofe,  iffi 
many  days. 

^*  Veelbig  sure  that,  hy  the  thne  Ml 
could  arrive  at  Lioymite,  Livingilwi 
be  there,  or  at  no  great  distawie,  I  fi 
lioselekatseto  send  a  amaU  pmtyef 
that  place,  in  order  to  eosraey  UtI 
Bible  in  Sisewsna,  anda  hag  ec  gKds 
diCm  Ten  men  naderaaoAeer  wove  fi 
sent  oif,  with  hmtiiieliaai  thd,  siai 
find  that  Dr.  L.  had  not  ai lived,  db 
descend  the  aoathem  book  of  the  r 
they  shonld  meet  or  hear  aaietlifai 
him.    Poor  fdlows,  they  wwdi,  tn 
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Ikn  at  hoamy  tevch  for  him  ia 
i  mifhtf  mmtt  day  to  hear  of 
lam  of  th<  party. 

O    TD     IBS    MATABBLK:     TSSIB 
MOBAl.  DBOaADATIOW. 

eath  of  a  homaa  bong  U  a  fcry 
■ft  aflUr  to  the  minds  of  thoM 

Mo  more  is  thoag^'^  ^  ^  ^^»^  '^ 
died.    There  is  no  more  iaiiiurj 

jkb  as  to  where  maa  goes  or  what 

la.    The  ooatrast  in  this  case  is 

'  ggreat   between  them   aad  the 

trihea,  who  have  had  the  Gospel 
gr  yeaia.  It  ts,  bawerery  pteasiag 
t  when  death  and  immortalit  j  are 
9y  tho  attention  of  my  hearers  is 

QSMllf  flsed,  and  there  is  sever 
aft  dbjoetiaii  raised  to  my  holding 
rvioe.  On  ose  occasion,  when  it 
Bdy  cold,  so  much  so  that  Mose- 
I  not  expect  that  I  should,  as  osual, 
laople  together,  I  stated  to  him 
bU  do  so  when  the  son  got  warm, 
ted,  '  that  my  words  were  good^ 
m  God's  serrtce,  and  that  I  msat 
1  what  would  please  God,  as  I 
k,  sad  knew  what  was  acceptable 
that  he  was  glad  I  continued  to 
Bsy  iastmctiocis  were  all  good.' 

sosie  might  say ;  bat  blarney  or 
V I WM  Aankfnl  that  I  seeded  not 
cmissioa  to  perfenn  an  important 
was  able  to  say,  '  I  intend  doing 
.'  As  we  had  in  onr  company  a 
^  good  singers,  the  singing  was  as 

I  collecting  the  people  as  a  bell  in 
The  afetcndance  was  iaTariably 

lie  Mstaheto  are  a  disciplined 
d  doriagDtnae  Service  the  most 
aovum  is  maintained,  aad  I  cease 
ft  aad  pray  that  the  seeda  of  Di" 
scalftered  aaaong  them,  may  bring 
rvesft  whidi  may  aoC  be  reaped  till 
'  I  am  gathered  to  my  Cithers. 

I I  witnessed,  awntal  aad  physical, 
!  abaaace  of  all  that  is  morally 
I  of  good  report,  the  redtless  pr^ 
;  haman  ife,  aad  deacfti  perpetra* 
k  tnaral  torpiftade  wfaidi  aiade  me 
y,  bat  sever  oooe  excite  fear  of 
«l  safety.  To  fthem  the  latsre  is 
ia  darknesa.  They  have,  or  rather 
3wm  have,  what  may  be  called  a 


gliauneriag  idea,  that  whea  maa  diea  he 
goca  down  to  where  the  sparits  of  the  dead 
are.  Some  thiaik  they  become  serpents;  baft 
after  mnch  iaqsiry  I  find  that  their  thoo^bta 
on  the  fnftme  are  something  like  the  igais 
fatmsi,  or  ao  evaaetceat  that  they  or  their 
laagaage  fin!  to  coavey  aa  idea  oa  which 
one  can  fix  the  auad.  The  sam  total  of  aU 
their  ddightlal  aspirations  U  MoMiduitae, 
aadBOtUagbntMosalduktse.  Athisorden» 
his  warrion  will  aay  day  rash  iato  certaia 
death.  To  die  fer  the  safety  or  the  hoaoor 
of  hfosdekatse,  the  son  of  Madiofaane,  tUa 
is  aD  their  glory;  yet,  they  admit  that  it 
woald  make  aien  more  happy  if  they  coakl 
be  made  to  live  aeeorftng  to  the  doetriaea 
they  have  heard  from  aw. 

BLBBDIKG  THB   LAIIIS8   OF  TBX   COUBT. 

''About  the  20ih  October,  the  weather 
became  exceedingly  warm,  and,  living  in  the 
public  cattlefold,  the  maltitude  of  flies  were 
very  troablesome.  Some  of  the  king's  wivea 
had  been  coaiplaining  of  severe  headache, 
and  made  suit  to  their  lord  and  master  that 
I  might  relieve  them  by  the  use  of  the  laacet. 
They  knew  that  on  my  former  visit  I  had 
bled  Moselekatse,  which  had  done  hfan  moeh 
good,  and  presnroed  he  would  allow  the  same 
operatiott  to  be  performed  on  them.  Two  of 
their  nnmber,  though  apparently  fet  aad 
hearty,  were  really  soffering  from  an  af- 
fectiott  of  the  longs  and  dizziness,  while 
three  others  were  suffering  from  inceasaaft 
headache.  Seeing  aotbiag  like  a  seat,  oa 
which  my  patients  eookl  sit,  (the  Matabele 
never  saw  a  chair  till  I  took  them  oae,)  I 
ordered  a  caaip  stool  to  be  broaght  from  my 
waggon.  On  reqaestiBg  oae  of  the  wivea  ta 
be  seated  oa  it,  she  started  aside,  exclaimiaf» 
'  No,  ao,'  adfiag,  theft  the  thing  viaa  impot- 
BiUe.  I  lemarked  that  ift  waa  Ut^Umfu 
(Mia.  MoAt's)  chair,  aad  that,  as  she  sal  oa 
ift,  whycookltheyaoftdaso.  'Nei,ao^eo^' 
was  rekevaled, addiag,  'We  oaanoft  sift  aa 
that  seat,  for  Meaelekaftae  haa  sat  aa  ift/ 
After  lan^oag  aft  them,  aad  they  at  my  if- 
Boraace  of  the  levereace  dae  fto  their  royal 
Bsaater,  I  aeat  for  aae  of  my  water  ban^ 
OB  whiefa  one  of  the  faft  daoKa  sat  dewa. 
Though  ift  ia  soaastimea  diOealft  to  ftad  th» 
proper  vein  in  a  roaad  frt  ana»  blood  aeoa 
flowed  fredy  into  a  brokca  cakbasb,  to  the 
sorpriae  of  all,  and  almost  horror  of  the  matt 
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whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  the  Tessel.  After 
more  than  sufficient  blood  had  been  allowed 
to  flow,  I  withdrew  the  bandage.  '  No,  no/ 
exclaimed  my  patient,  *  let  it  flow.'  I  re- 
monstrated, adding, '  You  will  faint/  *  Atcfa, 
atch,*  she  exclaimed;  'I  have  drunk  mnch 
beer  this  morning,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
faint/  In  a  couple  of  minutes  she  laid  her 
head  down  on  my  arm.  A  little  cold  water 
soon  reviTcd  her,  when  I  asked  those  who 
were  looking  on  if  they  thought  they  were 
wiser  than  I  was.  The  next  that  followed, 
acted  precisely  in  the  same  way,  to  the  no 
little  dirersion  of  the  attendants.  Those, 
however,  that  followed,  submitted  with 
greater  good  sense  to  my  judgment.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  Matabele,  when  they  in- 
tend to  be  bled,  to  fortify  themselves  for  the 
operation  by  drinking  quantities  of  beer. 
True,  it  does  require  some  courage  to  meet 
the  Matabelian  phlebotomy.  The  o|>erator 
raises  the  vein  with  an  awl,  and  then  cuts  it 
asunder,  and  of  course  my  way  was  com- 
paratively painless.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  the  precise  number  of  Moseiekatse's 
wives — probably  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred. They  appear  to  be  a  thoughtless  set, 
and  of  whom,  it  may  be  said,  *  they  langh 
and  grow  fat.'  One  of  his  wives,  the  fa- 
vourite, had  been  sick  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  it  required  bnt  little  skill  to  see  that 
she  was  a  great  sufferer.  Having  bled  her 
twice,  I  brought  her  under  a  conrse  of  medi- 
cine for  more  than  two  weeks.  She  was 
restored.  This  circumstance  of  course  pro- 
duced a  rery  favourable  impression  on  Mose- 
lekatse's  mind,  and  I  dare  say  dubbed  me 
physician  to  his  Majesty. 

GBXEEAL   HBALTHINBSS    OF   THB    FBOPLB. 

**  A  doctor  would  find  it  difficult  to  live 
among  the  Matabele,  for  I  never  met  with  a 
more  healthy  people.  No  cutaneous  diseases, 
so  prevalent  among  the  Griquas  and  in- 
habitants along  the  Great  River ;  no  con- 
sumptions; pulmonary  complaints  exceed- 
ingly rare,  rheumatism,  &c.  ftc,  and  this 
the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  cold  and 
damp  eastern  winds  daring  winter,  some« 
times  amounting  to  gales,  are  severe,  and 
the  transitions  of  temperature  extreme.  Epi- 
demics occasionally  prevail,  and  the  fever, 
sometimes  so  destructive  on  and  near  the 
Ngami  Lake,  and  the  Linyante   country. 


bnt  it  is  not  annual,  nor  so  seve 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  elevated  ^ 
the  region  inhabited  by  the  Msftah 
having,  however,  spent  a  whole  si 
their  country,  I  am  unable  to  givi 
servations  on  that  part  of  the  se 
most  critical.  But  from  all  I  eoi 
though  the  luxuriance  is  redundant, 
tropical  regions,  and  the  sua  ptsi 
overhead  during  one  summer,  the 
summers  are  short,  i.e.  the  best 
oppress  to  the  degree  that  migb 
pected;  bnt  this  is  only  report.  Tb 
rains  commenced  before  I  left,  and 
der-storms  were  very  heavy,  tend 
the  rivers  roaring  like  cataracts, 
atmosphere  felt  hot  and  steamy ;  I 
the  country  is  undulating  and 
water  soon  runs  off  into  the  mi 
running  towards  the  north -i 
eventually  north  to  the  Zsmb 
which,  after  in  many  cases  uniti 
empty  themselves.  At  no  great  d 
the  south-east  of  the  present  rei 
Moselekatse,  the  rivers  run  toi 
Limpopo,  which  is  joined  by  t 
Shashe,  Belahale,  and  Umterik 
which  it  is  called  Sabe  or  Sabie,  t 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  whidi  si 
the  elevated  country  inhabited  by  1 
belc  is  that  which  stretches  tos 
Victoria  Falls  to  the  north.  Froi 
vated  position,  which  includes  the 
range  of  the  Mashona  tribes,  it  ispc 
most  healthy  between  the  tropic  sf  < 
and  the  Equator. 

THE    AIM    OF    TBB     MI88I0NABT   t 
FROM  THAT  OF  THB  imABli 

**  Referring  to  my  intention  of  loc 
for  a  fountain,  or  suitable  toesKI 
Missionaries  might  at  once  oonnea 
tions,  Moselekatse  said  the  land  «i 
me ;  but  as  I  had  seen,  though  then 
want  of  water  in  the  many  riverir  th 
no  fountains.  I  embraced  the  opp 
of  reminding  him  who  the  )£■ 
were;  thattbeir ol^ect wasBottofi 
nor  to  eat  the  food  of  the  king;  ^ 
nor  sell,  except  fScnr  the  supply  ef  thai 
diate  wants;  that  their  cdQcet «ai • 
teach  him  and  his  people  to  kasv 
serve  the  only  living  and  tnw  Ged; 
must  on  no  account  expect  that  tt 
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>e  directly  or  indirectly  the 
ing  him  with  either  guns  or 
it,  if  he  entertained  any  such 
mutt  tell  me  at  once,  and 
up  and  be  gone.  I  con- 
of  your  officers,  men,  and 
they  haTC  heard  from  me 

Sabbath,  and  they  wiU  tell 
work  you  must  expect  from 
must  not  be  disappointed  if 

not  able  to  do  some  things 

seen  me  do.  All  men  are 
long  the  Matabele.  To  some 

mechanical  genius,  and  to 
f  another  kind.  The  Mis- 
hope  will  come  may  not 
ing,  but  they  will  be  wise, 
iser  and  better  than  I  am, 
would  be  to  make  you  and 
!,  and  teach  them  how  to 
h  to  come.'  After  I  had 
i  to  the  same  purpose,  he 
speak  the  truth.  Some  can 
Id  things  others  cannot  do  ; 
tnaries  taking  no  part  in  ob- 
supplies  of  ammunition,  I 
lot  be  broken.  I  confide  in 
I  to  what  I  ought  to  expect.' 
him  that  I  was  now  getting 
n  in  the  senrice  of  God, 
en  like  the  Matabele,  these 
hat  I  began  to  feel  the  toil 
meys,  when  I  had  to  do  so 
vrn  hands ;  and  were  it  not 

seeing  Missionaries  esta- 
country,  he  should  see  my 
I  had  much  work  to  do  for 
of  God,  where  I  was,  and 

cease  to  be  able  to  serve 
good  to  my  fellow-men,  I 
into  solitude,  and  think  and 
iven,  where  I  hope  to  Htc 
uring  these  words,  he  stared 
iriYCs  and  nobles  stared,  as 

was  raving.  Poor  things, 
>w  easily  one  can  talk  of 
atsesaid,  'You  are  young — 
ly,  you  are  vigorous  as  ever.' 
saying, '  You  may  think  so, 

so,  which  makes  me  most 
'  you  and  your  people  all  I 
lie.'    He  interrupted,  with 

most  emphatic  negatives. 


adding,  <  Yon  must  not  die,  but  live ;'  and 
then  dropped  the  subject  by  introducing 
others  which  had  been  waiting  to  be  brought 
forward  by  some  of  his  nobles. 

PAmTING  W0ED8   WrTH  THK  6BKAT  CHIBF 
AND  HIS  PEOPLB. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  December,  I  began 
to  think  of  preparing  for  my  return  home*. 
and  requested  Moselekatse  to  mention  some 
things  which,  on  former  occasions,  he  had 
manifested  a  wish  that  I  should  bring  with 
me  when  I  should  return  with  the  Mission- 
aries.    I  had  warned  him  again  and  again, 
that  he  must  not  expect  that  Teachers  would 
ever  become  traders ;  but  I  should,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  means  by  which  he  could 
obtain   some  things  which  he  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  have,  bring  them  with  me, 
but  only  on  condition  that  in  future  he  must 
look  for  foreign  supplies  to  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  trade  with  the  natives, 
and  I  would  especially  urge  on  him  the 
necessity  of  making  arrangements  to  carry 
on  a  trade  with  those  who  intended  opening 
up  intercourse  vrith  the  tribes  on  the  Zam- 
besi river.    As  he  had  during  my  visits  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  and  a  taste  for  vari- 
oni  articles,  and  the  value  of  many  tools  he 
had  seen  me  use,  he  wished  me  to  bring  a. 
waggon  load.     I  told  him    I  could  not 
undertake  to  do  so,  as  I  should  not.be  able 
to  find  much  room  for  more  real  necessaries 
than  such  as  I  and  the  Missionaries  were 
obliged  to  take  for  our  own  use.    To  this 
he  promptly  answered, '  I  am  rich,  and  can 
pay  for  all,  and  send  plenty  of  oxen  to  bring, 
them,  and  to  assist  the  Missionaries  on  their 
journey  hither.'    This  I  admitted,  adding, 
that  as  to  ivory,  the  distance  was  so  far,  and 
the  roads  so  bad  for  waggon  travelling,  that 
I  was  afraid  of  a  heavy  waggon  and  meagre 
oxen,  which  might  leave  me  in  the  desert ; 
that  I  could  have  no  objections  to  his  doing 
as  he  had  done  on  my  last  visit — pay  the 
expenses  of  the  journey.    I  assured  him 
that  anything  beyond  the  expenses  of  the 
journey  should  be  returned  to  him  in  value. 
I  repeated  what  I  had  stated  before  as  to 
what  Missionaries  were.    I  could  have  no 
objections  to  further  his  vrishes,  and  give  his 
orders,  as  far  as  writing  was  concerned,  but 
that  he  most  look  to  traders  who  might  be 
induced  to  go  so  far,  and  on  no  account  to 
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Tncherf,  whom  ctotf  it  wtv  l»  impvt  l» 
MBi  aad  hifr  people  Ibe  knowledge;  of  Diviae 
tliiBge;  tlMt  wkile  I  eotild  mmne  turn  eC 
their  wiUtngne»  te  meet  hk  wiAet,  llMf 
wooid  OB  ■O'Acoomt  engtgt  to  wpplj  Hat 
with  Anything  in  the  wnf  of  trade ;  that  as 
sevend  iudividwdi  had  apyreoehcd  Mb 
duuriuiona  Ibr  pwrpoaea  of  hnmCing  and  trade 
dviag  wf  two  hMt  ▼Wit,  aware,  aa  ho 
knew,  Hhat  tbef  were  aafe  while  I  waa  at 
head  ^aarterfy  he  might  eanfy  eagage  oao 
of  each  to  briag  him  the  suppliea  he  wasted, 
aa  hoaaid  he  wished  to  iantatc  the  white 
people ;  or  the  Miaewiuai iea,  iHiea  they  caaw, 
might  be  able  to  point  eat  aomo  indhFidMd 
to  whom  he  might  commit  his  eonnBiaaioBa» 
aa  they  had  done  tt  the  Komraan  in  the  case 
ol  Mr.  Hame ;  and  farther,  if  he  entertain- 
ed aay  idea  that  M iasionnriea  wonld  be  Ma 
agentain  worldly  thtnga,  he  most  tell  mo 
aOy  and  he  and  I  ranat  now  part  company ; 
that,  amch  as  I  eateemed  him,  and  moeh  aa 
I  feH  thankful  to  him  for  hia  many  acts  of 
Inadaeas,  I  shoald  mnch  prefer  not  mider- 
tahiog  sQcb  a  long  and  hasardoaa  joaraey. 
I  had  come  ehoerfhlly,  and  woald,  if  apared, 
le  again  wRh  the  Teachen  with  inereaaed 
i,  hat  then  it  mast  be  fiar  hia  aoid^ 
aaka,  aad  thoae  of  his  people,  aa  Jeaaa  has 
commaaded  as  to  go  and  teach  all 
*  How  I  lofo  yoa  I'  ho  iaterrapted ; 
ymsaayyoo  wonld  not  come  again?  I  wish  I 
cairid  reward  yoa  for  year  kindaesa.  Ton 
Iwfe  aever  tired  of  working  for  oie  ainoe  yon 
here,  and  as  yoa  did  on  yoor  former 
Ton  give  medieine  to  the  sack,  and 
yoa  hate  eared  my  fiiToorite  wife.  All  the 
daelara  ia  the  hmd  have  been  cafled,  hat 
they  eaaM  do  nothing.  I  pay,  I  feed  them, 
1ml  they  are  foola.  My  wirea  say,  *«  Let  aa 
faaae  MiQfhI.''  Toa  help  thoae  who  do  net 
like  to  ask,  aod  yoa  have  done  many  thiaga 
Ar  me  aad  my  people  of  which  I  orty  heard 
wtea  they  weredoae.  Yoa  work  the  whole 
day,  and  write  at  night;  when  do  yea 
aiBep?*  As  he  found  me  rather  stem  in 
lefSasing  aaythiag  bat  a  amall  reranneratioa 
to  defray  jonmeying  eipensea,  he  told  me 
ho  had  sent  some  ivory  to  my  waggon,  which 
be  begged  roe  to  aoeept  aa  his  thanks,  as  he 
had  notbing  else  with  which  to  express  his 
gmtUade.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  my 
aofonra  the  attendance  was  large.    The  im- 


mediate proapeet  ef  eapantfaa  U 
Bperii  of  a  separatioB  ak  the  kat  d^ 
w«e1d  bo  eterwd.  1  miapHalilii 
had  said  dnriag  the  lepaalad  oypi 
whiehlhadof  adift  f  miag  them  ea 
of  everiarting  hapartaaetv  aad  wlie 
them,  if  they  did  not  haHere,  Ihi 
witaem  againat  them  ia  tie  diy 
meat.  They  weald  then  aae  that  i 
(the  Bibles  which  I  held  m  a^  h 
the  book  of  God,  whfeh  all 
boaad  to  believe.  My 
vcraally  serioasL  Of  eoane  they  o 
help ohaerving^ that  I  waaao;  aadi 
deatiaieaof  so  many  thoaiiaiii  af  I 
who  seem  ta  he  happy  ealy  wkflr 
ia  war,  or  ia  the  conlnfiaplsrtaa  ti 
taken  into  aeooant^  tiie  heart  a 
heavy.  I  have  oheerved  iit^aBadt 
that  people,  that  when  the  sabisct  < 
dmenssed,  when  peat  deeds  of  valsor 
in  preapeet  are  reimaned,  they 
afanoat  firantie,  and  eaihtbit  a  fersc 
dering  on  raadneas,  while  they  ea 
aeeam  oC  rapine  aad  bloody  ia  tibe  i 
tion  of  wfaseh  they  revel  aad  I 
Whea  the  ebnUitiaB  ia  over,  they 
resoBBO  their  wonted  eqeaaiai^ 
others  amy  be  seen  with  fimm  »f 
they  were  ia  a  eharael-honae. 
A  CBiar  BBsaaaBBa  fbom  cah 
**  In  a  former  eoaamaniaakiaa  1 1 
siaa  to  make  refwreace  to  MaAeeg^i 
moaat  ehief  of  the  Beaumgaala  hi 
ia  a  yoong  nma  abeot  tweaity-aiK  ym 
good-looking,  appareai^ef  a  mild  da 
aad  acoonteaaace  aokwaatiagiahrti 
He  U  the  sea  el  Khmi,  the  U^ 
tribe,  who  wm  kai 
with  the  Medial 
Maehcng  waa  yet  a  cUld.  Ba 
inraption  of  the  tribm  to  the  aei 
sioned  by  the  imiialii^'ag  peoi 
power  of  the  Moody  rhahe.  the  i 
the  Zoloa,  the  Baaiaagnato  aa 
Bechaana  tiibca  were  aeatterad  to  tt 
Maeheag,  dariaghU  mBMrity;  withi 
sister,  afterwards  oao  of  Sech^' 
were  nnder  the  care  of  Scdi^  wh 
that  time  the  head  of  hat  a  sassl 
of  the  Baknena.  While  ScchAe 
one  occaakm  absent  from  hb  leu 
foray  against  the  Bangoaketse,  a  ka 
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ifiBlMwg  tad  hit  Mest  liffter. 
on  one  occMMM  before,  etopcd 
bade  Ibfovgh  tbc  wier* 
of  ferttti;  bat  yoosf 
Mf  of  abovl  ten  yttn  of  age, 
lo  be  a  eq>tife,  and  eonltMed 
nteen  yean,  and  b«t  for  «y 
ii  If  oieiekatse,  would  have  in 
'  oontiniied  to  be  to,  aa  otbon 
be  end  of  bk  dayt.  He  was, 
sed  at  Biy  dRtpoial.  Thit  wat 
I  know  the  troth  of  whnt 
aid  when  I  aaked  hire,  not  for 
Botber,  that  it  wat  contrary  to 
if  the  Matabeie  to  retura  a 
» to  hit  people.  I  had  wished 
tre  the  honour  of  retnrning 
hit  people,  bATing  felt  some 
le  tobjeet  of  interfering  myielf, 
fear  of  Sekbomi,  the  ntnrper, 
fit  get  in^roWed  in  a  quarrel 
bong's  restoration  might  gite 
I  been  allowed  to  remain  with 
i  whole  of  the  time  of  my  stay, 
ontof  ny  people. 
'  that  if  he  wat  not  now  do* 
|h  my  iaflnenee,  hit  bondage 
Hy  aatnrance  that  I  tlionld  net 
m  enoagk  A  lively  tente  of 
if  BbeHy,  at  well  at  quick  ob- 
I  oon¥ineed  him  that  toeh  wat 
with  hit  jnttly-dreaded  matter, 
Me  to  fuHH  what  I  bad  pro* 
i  oaly  to  gifo  my  tettimony  in 
bio  espodationt  from  Scehcie, 
bit  mind,  and  appeal  to  bit 
to  in  giving  over  Maebeng  to 
waal,  and  that  I  tbonld  now, 
litticn,  wilKngly  take  Macheng 
e.  After  n  long  eoDTertation 
(,  interetting  tabject,  the  thing 
Macheng  wat  called.  He  en- 
lOte,  with  bright  hopes  of  the 
tat  down  with  the  utnal  sain- 
lelekatse  sat  in  his  arm-chair, 
^fng,  said, '  Macheng,  roan  of 
;o  with  your  fitlier.  Wc  hare 
meeting  you.  MoflTat  will  take 
Sech^Ic.  That  is  my  wish  as 
hat  Tou  should  be  in  the  first 


inatanee  fcttartd  to  the  chief  fram  whon 
yon  were  taken  in  war.  When  eaplarad; 
yon  were  a  ehHd ;  I  bafo  rearad  yoQ  to  be  n 
man.'  Nerer  befote  did  tonea  to  tweet  fall 
on  MaelMng't  ear.  The  attendaatt  ptiitad 
the  grentnett  and  goodnest  of  their  Ichif  . 
He  ordered  one  of  bit  eonaeinoii  to  ga  l» 
bit  waggon  (a  kind  of  atore-boute)  to  bring 
tome  dotbet.  After  the  eereaaoay  of 
dretting  wat  orer,  and  Macheng  had  tat 
down,  he  wat  again  pretentod  with  a  eop  of 
the  king's  beer,  and  a  fat  breatt  of  an  ok 
(the  king's  portion)  ordered  for  bit  tapper. 
When  I  left  the  pretence  of  the  king,  and 
while  patting  tkroagh  the  room  to  whore 
my  waggon  ttood,  a  about  was  raited, '  There 
goet  Macheng;  Moflht  it  taking  Maebeag 
to  hit  peofde.'  On  the  11th  Decettbei, 
after  a  very  great  deal  of  tronble  with  oxea 
which  bad  once  been  aecostoflsed  to  tlw 
yoke,  and  othert  which  were  nntraiaod,  I 
wat  able  to  leare  lor  home,  at  the  aaaM  tiaie 
that  Motdekatte  wat  leaving  in  one  of  hit 
waggontforaaeighbonringtown.  Hitolijeet 
wat  to  tpend  a  teaaon  of  mirth  at  an  aaaaal 
fettival,  which  had  been  deferred  till  my 
departare.  My  jonrney  homewardt  waa  aoc 
attended  with  anything  beyond  what  ia 
utnal  in  a  wild,  nnlnbabited  country.  The 
late  raint,  which,  moat  providentially  former 
had  held  np,  rendered  travelling  rery  heavy, 
from  the  ground  beuig  tatorated.  Mete 
than  once  I  wat  compelled  to  pam  tbe  a%bi 
in  a  quagmire,  where  tbe  waggon  bad  te  be 
unhMded  aad  eeaveyed  piece  aioal  te  higher 
groaad. 

A  WArrra  PAmuAMBirr. 
''Sometime  before  arriving  at  SediAe^a 
town,  onr  approach  waa  announced.  He, 
the  chiefs  of  tbe  Bangwakeke  and  Barofonf^ 
with  other  chiefe  of  tribet  eengragated  on 
hit  moantatn,  met  me,  tome  on  borteback, 
to  welcome  Macheng.  He  appeared  in  no 
way  elated,  whatever  might  faeve  been  the 
emotiont  of  his  mind ;  bat  nothing  coaM 
induce  him  to  leave  me  and  atcend  tbe 
mountain  on  which  the  town  ttood.  On 
the  Lord's  day  which  followed,  he  aceom- 
panied  me,  and  witnessed  for  the  first  time 
Divine  service  performed  in  a  house  bnilt 
and  appropriated  to  the  pnrpote  of  vrer- 
shipping  God.  He  was  most  surprised  to 
witness  the  multitudes  that  had  come  te 
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hear  me  preach.  The  next  day  had  beeu 
appointed  to  hold  a  national  assembly,  to 
give  a  public  expression  of  welcome  to  the 
retiiming  captive.  Sech^le,  after  getting 
Macheng  rigged  out  in  a  rather  handsome 
costume,  marched  before  us  to  the  centre  of 
a  kind  of  natural  amphitheatre,  which  had 
for  an  hour  before  been  crowded  with  at 
least  10,000  people,  in  all  their  habiliments 
of  war.  After  Sech^le  had  stood  up  and 
commanded  silence,  he  introduced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting.  One  speaker  followed 
another,  expressing  in  enthusiastic  language 
the  pleasure  they  felt  on  the  occasion  of 
seeing  the  chief  of  the  Bamanguato  return 
from  captivity.  Of  course,  though  very 
unwilling  to  be  found  a  speaker  in  a  native 
parliament,  I  had  to  take  my  share,  though 
the  detail  of  circumstances  included  also 
something  like  a  sermon,  to  which,  among 
so  many  thousands  of  heathen,  the  most 
profound  attention  was  paid.  Some  of  the 
speeches  were  very  striking  and  figurative. 
The  following  are  a  few  sentences  from  the 
brother  of  Sech^e :  '  Ye  tribes,  ye  children 
of  the  ancients,  to  me  this  day  is  a  day  of 
wonder.  That  which  awakes  my  heart  to 
wonder  is  to  see  the  Spirit's  work.  My 
thoughts  within  me  begin  to  move.  Verily, 
the  things  I  have  seen,  and  the  words  I  have 
heard,  assume  stability.  When  I  first  heard 
the  word  of  Ood,  I  began  to  ask,  **  Are  these 
things  true  V*  Now,  the  confusion  of  my 
thoughts,  and  of  my  soul,  is  unravelled.  Now 
I  begin  to  perceive  that  those  who  preach 
are  verily  true.  If  MoflRst  was  not  of  God, 
he  would  not  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
Sech61e  in  receiving  his  words,  and  deUver. 
ing  Macheng  from  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
beasts  of  prey  to  which  we  Bechuanas  dared 
not  to  approach.  There  are,  who  contend 
that  there  is  nothing  in  religion.  Let  such 
to-day  throw  away  their  unbelief.  If  he 
vrere  not  such  a  man,  he  would  not  have 
done  what  he  has  done,  in  bringing  him 
who  was  lost,  he  who  was  dead,  from  the 
strong  bondage  of  the  mighty.  I,  Kho- 
silintsi,  say  so,  because  Moselekatse  is  a 
lion ;  he  conquered  nations,  he  robbed  the 
strong  ones,  he  bereaved  mothers.  He  took 
away  the  son  of  Khan.  We  talk  of  love. 
What  is  love  ?  We  hear  of  the  love  of  God. 
Is  it  not  through  the  love  of  God  that  Ma- 


cheng  is  among  us  to-day?     A  sti 
one  of  a  nation,  who  of  yon  knows  i 
tance  from  us  ?    He  makes  himsdf 
us,  enters  the  lion's  abode,  and  bni 
to  us  our  own  blood.' 

**  Besides  two  Matabele  who  acoosc 
me,  two  others  were  sent  by  Mostlel 
be  his  mouth  in  bearing  witness  that 
his  wish  as  well  as  my  own  that  M 
should  be  placed  in  the  first  instance 
Sech^le,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  h 
him  forth  a  free  man  at  my  request 
of  the  Matabele  addressed  the  meeti 
were  received  with  the  greatest  entbi 
One  of  these  was  the  very  individa 
had  had  the  charge  of  Macheng  si 
day  he  was  taken  captive,  and  thougl 
vant  till  he  was  enrolled  among  th 
riors,  appeared  to  look  upon  him  (lis 
with  paternal  affection,  but,  from  tl 
roent  he  was  delivered  over  to  m) 
honoured  him  as  a  chief  of  the  Bamsi 
This  individual  spoke  with  a  flow  of  i 
one  would  think  an  exotic  in  the  Miti 
heart.  He  arose,  and,  facing  the 
several  times,  moving  about  a  staff  hi 
in  his  hand  (for  the  Matabele  do  i 
weapons  at  a  national  assembly,  i 
Bechuanas  do),  and  according  to  tht 
form,  called  the  tribes  to  give  ear.  Sb 
opposite  to  where  Macheng  and  I  tf 
laying  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  he  i 
round,  and,  raising  a  wailingTQtee,fidi 
*  Pity  me,  O  ye  nations.  Here  I  tt 
lonely  one.  I  am  bereaved  of  mj 
Whither  shall  I  go?  WiU  he  foif 
mother  ?  Can  I  forget  my  son  ?  I  pi 
him  to  this  bosom.  I  carried  him  sa 
shoulders"  (suiting  the  action  to  hii  v 
then  raising  his  voice  in  tones  still  flMie 
tive,  he  said,  *  How  happy  wu  I  oacs  « 
boy !  Why  was  I  made  to  bear  hioi?  1 
no  more.'  Looking  round  on  the 
multitude,  he  asked,  rather  stcnrift 
tribes,  why  did  ye  covet  my  chiUl.'^ 
turning  to  me  with  softened  Ukm,  *  Wh 
you,  Moffat,  prevail  with  the  soa  of  M 
bane  to  make  me  childiess  ?  I  shsB  n 
to  the  desert  and  weep.  He  is  fiae 
me,  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  1  •■ 
father  of  the  son  of  Khan,  who  ii  m* 
son  of  Moffat,'  &c.  He  condaded  ha 
thetic  address  with  some  remarks  » 
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:he  tribes  ought  now  to  view 
rhe  whole  scene  produced  a 
and  the  minds  of  the  issem- 
been  taken  hj  surprise  by 
>f  the  dreaded  Matabele 
rere  now  in  raptures  to  hear 
ig  language  from  those  who, 
were,  till  now,  a  terror  by 
After  this,  I  remained  a 
iw  every  arrangement  made. 


Macheng  and  his  [fifty  attendants  returned 
to  their  own  people,  and  100  chosen  men  of 
the  Bakuena,  at  whose  head  was  Khasilintsi, 
escorted  them  to  the  Bamanguato.  Such 
a  demonstration  has  rarely  been  made  in 
the  country,  and  I  should  think  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Previous  to  his  depar- 
ture a  liberal  subscription  was  made  by  the 
nobles,  of  cattle,  karosses,  &c.,  so  that  he 
was  not  sent  away  empty.' 


»f 


GEAAF  EEINET. 

r  the  Mission  Stations  in  South  Africa  have  recently  become 
ig,  and  among  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  with  vigour 
to  attain  this  position,  Graaf  Heinet  deserves  honourable 


)rd,  a  gentleman  who  has  evinced  much  Christian  zeal  in  pro- 
interests  of  this  Station,  and  who  acts  as  secretary  to  its 
us  writes  to  Dr.  Tidman  under  date  8th  June'ult : — 


ar  Sir, — I  have  this  day  had 
f  forwarding  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Society's  agent  at  Cape  Town) 
100  3«.  being  the  proceeds 
y  for  the  year  ending  31st 

to  be  enabled  to  state  that 
se  is  progressing  in  Graaf 
ive  many  and  evident  tokens 
ug  and  approval.  We  have 
re,  during  the  past  year,  of 
[Christian  fellowship  several 
),  one  would  have  thought, 
n  about  the  last  to  embrace 

striking  evidence  that  '  His 
t  our  thoughts.' 
h  has  been  always  well  at- 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
ailed  upon  to  enlarge  our 
igregation  is  rapidly  increas- 
te  raised  a  subscription  among 
chased  a  harmonium  for  £60, 
t  to  the  church.  Our  Sab- 
e  also  progressing :  there  are 
idults,  under  the  superintend- 
mpbell ;  one  for  Kaffirs  (of 
number  have  been  brought 
,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Kitching- 
of  the  Missionary),  who  is 


proficient  in  their  language ;  and  one  for 
children,  under  my  own  superintendence. 
This  last  is  crowded  every  Sunday,  and  my 
great  difficulty  is  to  procure  teachers.  Two 
young  ladies,  daughters  of  one  of  our  re* 
spected  deacons,  Mr.  Zievogel,  afford  me  valu- 
able assistance  vrith  the  more  advanced 
classes,  and  I  have  enlisted  the  assistance 
of  other  children,  daughters  of  our  members, 
to  assist  me  vrith  the  junior  classes.  It  is 
really  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  every  Sunday 
a  large  room  crowded  vrith  children  of  aU 
shades  of  colour,  eagerly  receiving  instruction 
from  the  word  of  life. 

**  Last  evening,  at  our  Monthly  Prayer 
Meeting,  while  reading  the  Monthly  Report 
of  the  Committeeof  our  Auxiliary,  I  was  struck 
with  the  thought,  Would  it  be  poadble  to  es* 
Ublish  a  Ckildr€n*9  Auxiliary  in  Qraaf  Reinet 
and  excite  in  the  youthful  mind  an  interest 
in  the  extension  of  God's  kingdom  ?  I  at  once 
took  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  young 
persons  then  present,  told  them  what  the  chil- 
dren in  dear  old  England  have  done  and  arc 
still  doing,  and  invited  any  who  felt  disposed 
to  add  their  mite,  to  call  upon  me  and  I 
should  feel  much  pleasure  in  taking  their 
names  dovm  and  forming  a  Children's  Aux- 
iliary.   To-day,  on  going  home  from   my 
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office*  I  was  most  agreeftbly  turprited  an4 
<kligbUd  to  find  on  mj  table  a  little  bcaf  of 
coppcn  aad  lilvcr  from  diflRereat  children,  and 
a  note  from  alittle  cofeorcd  girl  abontaiz  yean 
of  age,  one  of  our  Sunday  School  icholars,  of 
which  I  give  yon  a  literal  translation. 

•* '  My  dear  Teacher, — I  with  to  become  a 
member  of  the  ChUdien'i  Society  for  tending 
the  word  of  the  true  God  to  those  pUoes 
where  he  is  sUll  called  the  Unknown  God.' 

"'Catojb  Samson.' 

**  Yon  can  readily  imagine  what  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  ran  through  me  on  reading  those  few 
words,  and  I  am  confident  that  they  wiD  also 
afford  you  no  little  gratification. 


I  find  a  great  diffieoHy  in  paesri 
abte  books  for  the  Eii^  daM 
Sabbath  SehooL  ONddyoaMla 
Imml  of  apeUing  andrtadinf  CMi^a 
I  wiwld  moat  wilMnf^  W^^ 
yon  eoMMscBdme  any,  tb^woddb 
senrice.  Yon  covld  ship  them  to  i 
and  I  would  arrange  for  hniag  t 
warded  to  here. 

"  I  mmt  owte  yov  pardoa  in 
trespassing  on  yonr  Taloable  tisse; 
maia,  with  Christian  greeting, 

Rer.  and  dear  Sir, 

Yonrs  in  Chn 

G.  Hoi 


POLYNESIA. 
ISLAJn)   OF  AITUTAKIy  HBBTET   GSOUP. 

Whsk  the  flnt  attempt  wm  made,  more  than  half  a  ueatmj  ago^  t 
duce  the  Ghwpel  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Fkcifiey  bat  fev  wsi 
to  render  a  helping  hand  or  to  utter  a  \rord  of  encouragement  to  ai 
prise  so  i^parentlj  hopeless  and  fanatical,  while,  by  the  writea 
di^ — ^the  reeognised  guides  of  public  opinion — it  was  twifced  i 
disguised  scorn  and  ridicule.  In  contrast  to  the  sentimeBfts 
generally  felt  and  avowed  by  our  countrymen,  it  is  pleasing  to  1 
testimony  of  an  impartial  and  honourable  witness  to  what  hi 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  our  Missionarips— t 
Henry  Boyle— to  raise  the  savage  idolater  feom  a  siate  of  biutisi% 
and  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  a  man  and  a  Christian.  Tlie  R 
account  of  a  visit  lately  paid  by  Captain  Harvey,  of  H.B.l£'s 
"  Havannah,"  is  extracted  from  a  valuaUe  publication,  entitle 
Book  and  its  Missions." 

board  his  own  ahip^  ia  the  bay  if 
and  from  hia  vongk  attca  I  eifisi 
lowing^  whidi  I  aaa  able  aav* 
penniaaioBb  to  yroaast  te  yoar  m 
am,  &C. 

A.  J.  DwFUHLai 
Afmi  ^  tk*  BniM  mti  Fm 
Sodii^Jhr  Bmik  Amm 

CAWTAJM  BAaVET  AT  AITIIT^ 

"  At  10.30  A.M.  oa  Mdiy,liM 
Febmary,  made  the  lakadof  AiH 
taat  abont iwen^  nOo^  biaiiag& 
first  shofwed  as  two  hawmoffcs. 
proaching,  it  aasaond  a  vaiy  pla 


**  to  thb  bditoa  op  '  thb  book  axd  its 

mimmmh.' 
**Mt  bbab  Fbibmb,— The  great  pia- 
greaa  of  CMsHaaily  ia  the  8oB*h  Seat  haa 
boaa  dkpated  by  Bamy,  doubted  by  sonae» 
OBd  seaflbd  aft  by  oftheia.  Perhaps  the  Ibl- 
lowMif  stBtfmsBt,  fHTwaidad  to  the  BaitlBh 
AdBBiBlty  by  Capftaia  HanMy,  of  tter  Ifa- 
jcaty'a  fcigate,  the  'Havansmh,'  may  b» 
balitfed  by  thoao  who  have  hitherto  pot  bo 
tniit  in  '  men  misakmary  reoorda,'  becanac 
they  have  not  eoaaideiod  them  impartial. 
Ob  my  way  to  Para,  I  had  recently  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  Captain  Harvey  on 
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tiM  Miniating  nMuKt  •§  kt 
tb»  twpieil  kixariMe»  «f  the 
;  WM  well  wftodtdf  aad  npf^ 
» iKci.  The  6Mteni  tail  of 
ttt  telo  •  kwg  low  tpit ;  near 

liir  mtUi  tUtf  «ts  A  mhuhI 
t««fci0By  iMmiif  taiv  coeoft-nwl 
■omit;  im  Um  wcitwafii  of 
ral  toHillcf  noiAed  littloeiM» 
t  hM  ffont  of  dark  aioaa ; 
"M  fpi^T  i^i^aada  a  braaii  baadi 
;  flndlofftliarwealenieMliaa 
A  eoff  and  with  Iran :  thow* 
rfaalar  waj.  Ab  Aawriean 
taa  abaci  ltd  standing  off  caat. 
!  ahnii  ive  nUea  off  the  land, 

with  a  nativa  craw,  caaoo 
bug  presonta  of  onwgei  and 
rwa  of  tiwm  tpoke  Kugliih 
and  inlanned  ut  that  the 
▲larm^'  ImuI  eommnnicatad 
rt  that  no  one  bad  landtd; 
an  £ng)iak  mJMionny  at  tke 
t  thc7  all  modi  wiahad  ut  to 
One  of  tha  natSvef^  who  styled 
e,'  oOlRod  to  fttat  a  enttar, 
Btd  by  half  a  doaan  men  and 
:  onradsaa  under  the  gaidanea 
Tha  antcance  to  the  lagoan 
ral  leef  was  marked  bj  a  staff 
i  it.  Thei*  m  a  eoral  stone 
from  the  beach,  between  two 
liod  yards  In  length;  it  was 
laiivet  waiting  to  rceoTO  ns* 
;  presented  itaeif  on  entering 

beautiAd  b^roDd  any  powers 
;  the  deep-sbnded  end  nag* 
— «he  rich,  variegated  tintt  of 
oded  shore  —  the  dazxling 
sandy  bench — tho  Hgfat  and 

of  Ike  shallow  water  of  tho 
iast  with  the  darker  eoloar  of 

ontside,  with  a  dear,  bright 
formed  a  picture  only  to  be 
torrid  zones.  Add  to  all  ibis 
tcome  offered  to  ns  by  hnn- 
islanders  assembled  for  the 

you  may  possibly  imagine 
!  the  pleasurable  excitement 

the  occasion, 
ibject  was  to  visit  the  mis* 

residence  we  fonnd  on  the 
mt  an  clcTation  of  two  hnn- 


dnd  feel —  an  ateep,  thai  a  aong^ 
had  been  eonatmelod  tp 
ensy.    At  the  foot  o€  thia, 
right  handy  n  a  nMMt  pictnreafao 
stood  two  snbatanamUy  faMiltr 
bnihiinga— Aa  cknrch  and  aehool 
On   either   tida,    going   np^   the 


tha 

the 


to  tho  hoaaa  of  the  ndssionary.  Wo  toad 
tha  Rar.  Henry  Rayle  pttpared  to  itcalvw 
oar  viaH^  aad  Mrs.  loyle  was  nudung  ker 
weloama  madyks  the  shape  of  tho  mimm 
rekashments  tkeir  eatahlishnMnt  oanld  alMk 

«•  I  imnd  they  had  laslded  n  the  iakaid 
between  cighteea  and  nineteen  yoarsw  Th^ 
hate  a  fiswrily  of  sk  dhagbters,  the  tww 
eldest  at  present  being  in  Inglaadisredatt> 
tion.  On  krst  landfaig,  tkefar  aattlemcnt  was 
oppoaad  by  a  vast  angority  of  the  nativea^ 
who  twke  hamt  them  oat  of  their  kaaaaa, 
as  also  a  friendly  diiei;  who  protected  tkcai 
to  tht  atmoft  of  hia  power.  After  gnat 
difleidties,  mneh  privation  aad  aatf-deakd, 
by  perseverance  they  kave  aoocacdcd,  inas* 
mack  at  at  the  praiant  day  tkete  hi  aat  a 
maa,  woasaB,  orcka^  that  waoM  not  mbI- 
fiee  everything  for  theaa. 

<«  These  iskudera  do  aot  taaeh  fermaaiad 
li^jaar,  aad  hat  few  nee  tobaeco  la  aayshafe. 
The  greater  petlioa  eaa  both  laad  a 
They  are  aR  respectably  ekthod. 
boasea  are  hoilt  of  eonL  stone,  with  kigk 
and  wdl-thatehed  xoo&,  baring  a 
sider^ble  air  of  eorok>ft  in 
rangements.  They  possesa 
boata,  some  of  whidi  were  presents  to  them 
from  Amcrieaa  whale  akipa.  Ma.  and 
Royle  spoke  very  kigbly  of  tbaaa 
They  provide  everytklBg  ia  tkeir 
towards  making  tkem  oamlhrfaMe,  and  te- 
quently  Mr.  Royle  stated^  that 
coifee,  Ac,  dte.,  were  feaad  ha  his 
which  these  khid  f elhma  had  ohtdaod 
the  captains  of  the  ships  in  exchange  for 
their  labour  or  goods,  exprestly  for  the  mis- 
sionary. They  also  met  annually  to  sub- 
scribe towards  their  domestic  aad  foreign 
missiona,  and  did  so  most  liberaQy. 

'^  There  are  six  cows  on  the  isTand.  Cattle 
are  not  permitted  to  increase  beyond  twelve. 
On  reaching  that  number  they 
and  divide  the  iledi  among  the 
Pigs,  fowls,  mnacovy  dadcs,  plantains,  sweet 
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potatoes,  yams,  a  kind  of  bran,  bread-fruit* 
orangesi  pine-apples,  and  many  other  froits 
and  Tegeiables,  are  to  be  had  in  great  quan- 
tity. Cocoa-nut  oil  is  made,  and,  I  under- 
stand, in  tolerable  quantity  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I  asked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royle,  if 
seeing  the  American  captains  and  crews 
using  tobacco  and  spirits,  did  not  cause 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  people  to 
abstain  from  them?  They  replied  they 
thought  not,  and  spoke  yery  highly  of  the 
considerate  and  kind  behaviour  of  the  whaling 
captains  who  have  visited  them.  Some 
seventy  ships  recruit  wood  and  water  an- 
nually at  this  island,  and  about  a  hundred 
vessels  call  for  the  same  purpose  at  the 
larger  islands.  The  value  of  money  is  well 
understood,  although  much  is  done  by  ex- 
change for  cloth,  linen,  stuffs,  &c.  Captain 
Whynger,  of  the  'Illinois' whaler,  of  New 
Bedford,  who  was  obtaining  his  supplies  for 
a  passage  home,  told  me  it  was  exceedingly 
economical  to  recruit  at  these  islands.  There 
is  a  schooner  belonging  to  the  island,  which 
trades  between  them,  and  has  been  once  to 
Tahiti  The  '  John  Williams,'  a  barque  be- 
longing to  the  Missions,  was  daily  expected, 
having  left  England  in  July  last,  on  her 
round,  vi&  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  which 
colony  they  have  an  establishment.  Beyond 
that  periodical  visit,  they  seldom  or  never 
see  other  than  American  ships.  Let  me 
add,  that  fourteen  hundred  of  these  islanders 
subscribed  300  dollars  towards  the  Sailor's 
Home  at  Honolulu  1 

•  "On  going  down,  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barking, I  found  a  large  assemblage  of  the 
natives,  and  before  a  house  or  shed  sat  the 
great  men  of  the  island  to  receive  me.  The 
son  of  the  oldest  man  present,  who  spoke 
English  better  than  any  other  native  that  I 
had  heard,  interpreted.  He  said  they  had 
come  together  to  express  their  pleasure  at 


seeing  *  English  man-of-war*  captsi 
they  had  never  before  been  to  visi 
the  fruits,  vegetables,  tape,  ftc,  t 
in  heaps  on  either  side  in  front  Um 
me.  I  thanked  them  very  modi 
generosity  and  kindness,  and  said  1 
not  prepared  for  visiting  them,  thi 
presents  to  offier  in  exchange,  am 
boats  could  not  carry  so  great  a  q 
these  good  things.  The  interpreti 
'  They  make  free  present — no  exck 
want  anything  but  yon,  captain,  ti 
and  ask  for  anything  the  island  al 
it  is  freely  at  your  service  and 
boats  shall  take  everything  on  I 
then  expressed  my  sorrow  that  nj 
so  necessarily  short,  and  asked  if  t 
now  come  off"  to  see  the  ship  for 
time  I  could  give  them.  Ten  or  c 
'Yes;'  the  old  man  and  his  si 
panied  me.  Four  whale-boats,  de 
with  the  fruits,  started,  taking  tb 
tow.  On  board  they  expressed 
light  at  everything  they  saw,  refa 
vrine,  or  beer,  but  enjoyed  a  cop 
my  cabin;  and  although  the  roogl 
rough  in  costume,  they  behaved 
tlemen ;  the  men  (about  eighty) 
over  the  ship,  and  not  a  single  th 
sort  was  missed.  Their  commoa 
tion  was,  'English,  vre  all  Engl 
they  had  shovm  great  wonder  i 
shot,  I  told  them  I  would  send  tb 
shore  after  they  had  left  the  ship 
preferred  having  it  fired  off  at  < 
bidding  them  good-bye  they  sb 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  sevc 
older  chiefs  kissing  my  hand  as  thi 
"I  was  utterly  unprepared  h 
such  a  dvilixed,  hoapitable  peopk 
oerely  regretted  not  having  the 
making  them  some  retoni  for  the 
irelcome  offered  to  Her  Mijesty's 


DEATH  OP  MES.  BATTEAY. 

It  is  our  mournful  duty  to  announce  the  removal  by  deatL  of  the  exce 
doYoted  wife  of  the  Her.  Charles  Battray»  of  the  Demerara  Mission.  The: 
impressiye  particulars  of  the  event  are  communicated  by  Mr.  B.,  un 
24th  July  :— 

"  You  will  probably  have  learned,  before  this  reaches  you,  that  my  dear 
been  suddenly  remoyed,  by  the  hand  of  death,  from  the  work  in  whidli 
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n  diligently  and  doTOtedly  employed,  in  connection  witli  tke  Mission  in 
nenrm,  for  nearly  10  years.  Her  health  was  never  yery  robnst,  and  for 
IB  years  past  it  has  often  been  in  a  very  precarions  state.    This,  with  advanc- 

jearsy  and  long  residence  in  one  of  the  most  imhealthy  localities  of  this 
ny,  had  produced  a  yisible  decay  in  her  bodily  strength ;  and  she  frequently 
Mwd  regret  that  she  could  not  exert  herself  as  she  used  to  do  in  visiting 
l^paople  from  house  to  house,  and  that  she  now  felt  so  easily  fatigued.  But, 
km  mereaeing  infirmity  and  weakness,  she  was  graciously  favoured  to  experi- 
■^  in  a  Tery  large  measure,  that, '  though  our  outward  man  perish,  the  inward 
il  is  renewed  day  by  day ;'  and,  almost  to  the  very  last  hour  of  her  life,  she 
■snabled  and  permitted  to  be  happily  and  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
rHearenly  Master. 

*^Her  death  was  afiectingly  sudden ;  but  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  her 
faently  expressed  desire  and  resolve,  never  to  leave  her  post  till  the  Lord 
iQld  call  her  to  himself.  On  the  Lord's  Day  morning,  July  the  4th,  she  ap- 
■ed  to  be  in  her  ordinary  state  of  health ;  she  made  no  complaint,  was  up  as 
tx,  and  was  as  cheerful,  active,  and  happy,  as  usual.  At  the  time  I  left  home 
^Ast  en  Bust  Chapel,  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  Salem.    When  we  observe 

IfOrd's  Supper  at  the  one  Chapel,  some  of  the  deacons  conduct  the  forenoon 
^iee  at  the  other.  On  that  day  we  had  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Lust  en  Bust 
ipdf  and  after  the  service  I  went  to  see  some  sick  people  in  that  quarter,  and 

not  get  home  till  nearly,  or  a  little  past,  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  had 
n  down  with  fever  for  a  day  or  two  the  preceding  week,  and  had  a  little  fever 
BB I  left  home  in  the  tnorning.  On  that  account  Mrs.  Battray  was  anxiously 
lung  for  me,  fearing  that  I  had  become  ill.  Her  anxieties  on  that  score  were 
n  relieved ;  but  I  at  once  saw,  from  her  appearance,  that  she  had  been  unwell 
ring  the  day,  and,  on  inquiry,  I  learned  that,  while  in  chapel,  she  had  a  rather 
iTp  attack  of  fever.  '  Very  hot  fever,*  she  said,  *  with  very  cold  feet.'  But, 
ag  unwilling  to  go  out  of  chapel  during  the  service — a  practice  which  she  was 
tch  grieved  to  see  prevailing  among  the  people  on  the  slightest  excuse — she 
•  to  the  close,  and  by  tliat  time  the  fever  was  much  abated.  She  then,  as  I 
erwirds  learned  from  some  of  the  people,  stood  up  and  addressed  the  eongre- 
ki<m»  with  special  reference  to  the  heathen  festivals  (dances,  &c.)  of  the  coolies, 
ndi  had  been  recently  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood,  earnestly  exhorting 
S  young  people  against  ^oing  to  witness  them,  and  parents  and  others  to  keep 
rir  ehildren  away  from  such  scenes.  She  then  superintended  the  arrangement 
tile  Sabbath-school  claf^ses,  and  took  charge  of  a  class  of  girls  herself,  till  the 
non  who  had  the  school  list  marked  the  names  present,  when  she  gave  over 
e  class  to  him,  remarking  that  she  did  not  feel  well,  as  she  had  been  suffering 
3m  fever  all  the  time  of  the  service.  This  was  the  last  part  of  her  public  work. 
>e  left  the  earthly  sanctuary  little  anticipating  that  she  would  never  enter  it 
)Kb.  Having  got  an  hour  or  two's  quiet  repose,  she  fi*lt  refreshed,  and  got  up, 
pecting  a  few  girls  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  Sabbath  after- 
oils  ;  but  they,  having  learned  that  she  was  poorly,  did  not  come,  and,  after 
bug  a  little  with  our  own  girl,  on  the  subject  that  would  have  occupied  their 
^tion  that  afternoon,  she  began  to  express  some  anxiety  about  my  return, 
^nd  her  waiting  for  me ;  and,  having  satisfied  her  inquiries  as  to  the  cause 
^y  detention,  we  sat  down  to  our  ordinary  Sunday's  fare.    I  was  telling  her 


the  oowili,  aoil  hHm  ■  tlijfUt  ezpiratioo — wcAredj  a  tiKU— «U  wh  s 
She  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  her.  Not  a  struggle,  oor  Ua  1m 
tMant«Dau(»i  wliere  au  hour  before  alie  had  alept,  asd  awakenai 
^wak  yet  onL-e  more  of  the  love  of  Jesiu  to  her  little  attendaa^  a 
ia  death.  But  she  slept  ia  Jcsui.  '  Absent  from  the  body,  preai 
Lord.' 

"Mri.  Battr«7  felt  deeply  iatcreated  in  the  SJCiisMnary  work,  i 
Miuiooa  to  Afri^n,  long  before  she  «nt«red  on  her  actire  labour 
diildren  of  Africa  in  thii  colony.  Ska  beloD^ed  eapecially  '  to  tU 
lores  the  black  men.'  For  many  years  ilic  traa  a  member  of  the  CI 
the  paatoral  care  of  the  late  Dr.  WardUw,  iu  Glasf^ow  ;  amd  udobj 
of '  die  black  men '  in  that  city,  partionlariy  amoii);  the  feuiale  '  Frii 
Anti-SInTcry  morement  of  nearly  thirty  yeara  t^o,  Elisabeth  fin 
uukoowu  aa  an  humble,  but  caraest  and  active,  fellow  worker." 


OHDINATION  OF  MISSIQNAEIES  IN  IWDIA. 
Mr.  William  Johiuon,  lately  a  Student  of  Airedale  College,  was  oii 
work  of  a  Cliriatian  Missionary  ia  India,  at  East  Parade  Chqwl 
HinTsday,  20lh  ^fny.  The  service  having  been  opened  by  I 
Harley,  of  Brighouac,  with  rcadinf;  of  the  Scriptorea  and  pnfi 
Edward  Storronr,  Misaionary  from  India,  described  the  field  of  1 
Sov.  Dr.  Frsser,  of  Airedale  College,  put  the  usual  questtooi,  the 
B«ynolds,  of  Leeds,  oBered  the  ordination  prayer,  and  the  Ber.  S 
Miaaionary  from  India,  delivered  the  charge.  The  followin;;  miniil 
and  adjacent  places  also  took  part  in  the  acrrice,  vie,  the  Bers.  "M 
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KEATT  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND  CHINA. 

^ITH  feeliogs  of  wonder  and  thankfulness  we  are  permitted  to  record  the 
•nnination  of  hostilities  with  China,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty 
iBniog  our  future  relations,  and  regulating  our  intercourse  with  that 
ightj  empire.  The  terms  of  this  Treaty,  which  will  be  fOund  substantially 
the  subjoined  letter  of  Dr.  Hobson,  far  exceed  the  expectations  both  of 
liticians  and  of  Christians,  and,  if  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  several 
Pties  interested,  they  cannot  fail,  under  the  smiles  of  Divine  Providence, 
•ecore  the  mosb  important  advantages  to  China  and  the  entire  civilized 
*rld,  but  pre-eminently  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  some  of  these 
kicipated  results,  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  Missions,  our  laborious 
and  Mr.  Muirhead  in  his  letter  refers,  while  he  founds  on  them  the 
t>ng  claims  of  the  Chinese  Mission  and  the  urgent  need  of  a  large  re- 
bicement  of  Missionaries. 

To  the  friends  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  this  wonderful  accora- 
lahment  of  their  largest  hopes  in  the  free  admission  of  Christian  Evange- 
ls to  all  the  vast  provinces  of  China,  cannot  be  regarded  without  feelings 
solemnity,  no  less  than  ^delight.  Por  more  than  half  a  century  our 
^voted  agents  have  been  labouring  in  faith  and  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
HT  idolatrous  millions,  and  many  of  their  number  have  laid  down  their  lives 
the  assurance  that  the  time  to  favour  her,  yea,  the  set  time,  would  come, 
lid  now  their  prayer  is  answered,  and  their  expectation  more  than  realized, 
liy  the  Churches  of  Christ  afi&liated  with  the  Society,  and  witli  all  Pro- 
liant Evangelical  Societies  through  Christendom,  prove  faithful  to  the 
torouB  duty  which  now  devolves  on  them  in  sending  forth  a  numerous 
*»d  of  faithful  Evangelists  to  enter  the  wide  and  effectual  door  which 
^  has  opened  into  the  land  of  Sinim. 
iTnder  date  Shanghae,  13th  July  ult.,  Dr.  Hobson  writes : — 


'  I  am  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  inform 
^  thafe  the  negotiationi  at  Teen-tsin  have 
^  broagbt  to  a  peaceful  and  latisfactory 
^.  The  English  treaty,  which  it  the 
■■^pal  and  most  complete  of  the  four 
^,  hai  been  signed  and  accredited  by  the 
^peror,  and  is  now  in  the  bands  of  the 

"Vol.  XXII.— 1858. 


Hon.  F.  Bruce,  brother  to  Lord  Elgin,  who 
leaves  with  it  to  morrow,  per  Overland  Mail. 
The  French  and  the  American  treaties  are 
conveyed  home  by  the  same  opportunity. 
Lord  Elgin  and  his  suite  arrived  here  yester- 
day, and  after  coaling,  will  proceed  in  a  few 
days  to  Japan,  where  His  Excellency  expects 
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to  remain  but  a  short  time,  and  then  return 
home,  if  not  prevented  doing  so  by  the  serious 
troubles  at  Canton.  The  nnmeroas  articles 
of  the  treaty,  said  to  be  upwards  of  forty  in 
number,  have  not  yet  been  publicly  made 
known,  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  they  con- 
tain conditions  very  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Christianity  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  hostilities  arc  at  an  end  wi;h 
the  Court  and  country  of  China  (Canton 
alone  excepted),  which  is  cause  for  devout 
thankfulness  to  God. 

"  If  the  ulterior  retort  of  proceeding  to 
Peking  with  an  armed  force  had  taken  effect, 
we  know  not  how  serious  the  consequences 
would  have  been,  or  when  they  would  have 
been  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  clearly  seen 
and  felt,  that  what  has  been  effected,  has 
arisen  from  intense  fear  of  the  allied  forces 
attacking  Peking  after  they  had  destroyed 
and  overcome  all  opposition  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pi  ho  River.  Everything  that  has  been 
granted  has  been  with  an  unwilling  and 
forced  surrender  of  demanded  privileges. 
The  working  out,  therefore,  of  the  treaty 
stipulations,  will  be  a  work  of  time  and  dif- 
ficulty. It  will  he  comparatively  easy  in 
parts  of  the  country  like  this,  for  instance, 
where  the  people  and  Native  authorities  are 
loth  to  meddle  or  afraid  of  interfering  with 
foreigners.  In  Canton  and  other  places, 
where  there  is  a  strong  anti-English  feeling, 
the  treaty  will  be  in  many  respects  like  the 
former  one,  a  dead  letter. 

**  The  pablication  of  the  treaty  in  Englsnd 
will  not  probably  give  unmixed  satisfaction, 
but  to  commerce  it  will  surely  prove  in  time 
a  great  boon,  and  increased  facilities  will  be 
gradually  afforded  for  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  blessed  Gospel. 

"  I  have  no  idea  myself  that  the  Native 
authorities  or  the  people  will  be  a  whit  more 
favourable  in  their  hearts  to  Christianity  than 
before;  but  according  to  the  treaty  every 

The  Eev.  William  Muirhead,  under  date  Shanghae,  18th  July,  pre 
to  obserre: — 


reasonable  legal  barrier  is  removed,  i 
a  great  point  gained.  The  ioccen 
Missionary  will,  humanly  speaking, 
depend  on  his  own  ]>rudence,  foretl 
adaptation,  and  zeal.  The  chief  pc 
the  treaty,  I  had  been  yrivatehf  infor 
a  friend,  are  these,  which  can  Ix 
upon  as  true  in  the  main  : — 

"1.  Opening  up  of  the  country  i 
chants  and  Missionaries  on  the  ly* 
passports. 

2.  Toleration  of  Christianity. 

3.  Improvement    and    rcviitoa 
tariff. 

"  4.  Opening  of  five  more  ports  f« 
Hae  nam,  Formoza,  Twa  taon  (nesr 
and  two  ports  in  Shan  tung,  above  tl 

'<  5.-  Indemnification  for  losses  at 
and  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  < 
amount  to  4,000,000  dollars. 

'*  6.  A  resident  minister  at  Peking 

**  7.  The  Yang  tsze  River  can  be  to 
purposes  of  trade  up  to  certain  lim 
above  Nanking,  while  in  possession 
rebels. 

**  The  opium  trade  is  left  when 
no  united  action  could  be  taken  upos 
is  not  legalized,  as  has  been  genen 
ported. 

**  Farther  particulars  I  am  not  sbte 
you,  but  I  thought  it  proper  to  infona 
the  above  by  the  eariiest  opportnnit; 
am  sure  the  announcement  of  pesa 
restored,  and  many  advantages  gis 
vourable  to  religion  and  dviliiitio 
afford  to  you  and  the  Directors  of  our 
great  satisfaction.  I  am  not  so  iSBf 
some  seem  to  be  of  great  and  suddea  ( 
being  brought  about  by  this  new  s 
portant  treaty ;  the  changes  will  be  s 
gradual,  and  the  result  of  perseveri 
well  directed  efforts,  whether  byth 
sionary,  traveller,  or  merchant." 


"  Your  attention,"  observes  Mr,  M., "  has 
of  late  been  much  directed  to  India,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  of  the  resolution  of 
cor  Directors  in  regard  to  that  country. 
The  time,  however,  seems  to  have  arrived 


when  stm  more  urgent  appeals,  If  ^ 
mast  be  made  in  behalf  of  Chin. 
Elgin  has  just  returned  from  the  1 
having  condnded  a  new  treaty  vil 
Govemmeat  of  this  eoaatiy,  the  fM 
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reseDtcd  as  being  altogether 
enlarged  Missionary  enter- 
>aiticuitrt  thereof  have  not 
I,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the 
irst  be  ratified  it  home.  As 
%  is  known  of  its  character, 
ches  of  Christ  may  well  be 
eir  duty  and  obligation  in  the 

xiercial  point  of  view,  there 
Gtt  extension  of  privilege,  but 
inpared  with  the  increased 
liave  been  granted  to  Mis- 
It  has  been  agreed  that 
>e  allowed  to  travel  far  and 
icharge  of  their  work,  and  to 
different  towns  and  cities  in 
tliout  let  or  hindrance.  They 
le  Gospel  in  the  roost  open 
nner,  and  in  all  directions  far 
istead  of  being  molested  or 
etofore,  they  are  to  be  recog- 
true  character,  and  protected 
It  will  require  time  and  ex- 
'e  the  full  privileges  of  the 
!nt  can  be  obtained ;  but  such 
to  be  one  of  its  provisions, 
round  of  rejoicing.  Hitherto 
I  comparatively  wide  scope  for 
it  it  was  always  in  the  way  of 
1  this  was  pretty  well  known 
coplc.  We  ask,  indeed,  no 
^e  from  the  Chinese  Govern- 
pie  permission  to  proclaim  the 
spel,  and  as  this  is  seemingly 
,  our  happiness  is  great, 
ew  of  what  is  before  us,  the 
3usly  occurs,  what  is  to  be 
lurch  at  home  for  the  spiritual 
great  land  ?  I  am  persuaded 
numbers  of  young,  energetic, 
men  who,  if  they  knew  the 
nents  of  the  case,  the  encou- 
Missionary  labour,  and  the 
leedful  for  eminent  usefulness 
',  would  be  induced  to  devote 
the  work.  The  thing  which 
ly  wanted  is  preaching,  Tbere 
;uch  difficulty  in  the  Chinese 
as  been  long  supposed.  Men 
ility  can  readily  acquire  a  suf- 
ary  to  preach  freely  and  in* 
as  all  classes  of  society  are  to 


be  met  with,  no  one  need  be  intimidated  by 
the  fear  of  the  whole  nation  being  composed 
of  distinguished  and  learned  scholars.  In 
respect  of  numbers  and  the  character  of  our 
audiences,  for  the  most  part  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  appropriate  :  '  To  the  poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached ;'  '  The  common  people 
heard  him  gladly ;'  and  adaptation  to  this 
class  is  specially  required  on  the  part  of  the 
most  useful  Missionary.  Books  have  been 
prepared  to  a  large  extent,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  from  time  to  time ;  but  that  is 
only  the  very  occasional  work  of  a  few,  and 
not  to  be  compered  in  importance  to  the 
single  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
towns,  villages,  cities,  and  provinces  of  this 
vast  empire.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  through 
the  Divine  blessing,  churches  will  be  planted 
in  different  places,  over  which  Native  pas- 
tors will  be  ordained,  while  the  European 
Missionary  will  more  particularly  occupy 
himself  with  doing  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist. What  we  now  want  is  men  who  will 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel.  Every  possible  inducement 
might  be  offered  to  young  men  in  good 
health,  of  active  disposition,  warm-hearted 
piety,  and  self-denying,  laborious  habits. 
The  climate,  the  scenery,  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  presents  all  possible  varieties,  and  is 
far  superior  to  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  the  servants  of  Christ  have 
been  largely  sent.  If  we  consider  the  im- 
mensity of  the  population,  their  ignorance, 
superstitions,  and  spiritual  wretchedness, 
the  wide  and  effectuid  door  which  is  about 
to  be  thrown  open,  the  readiness  of  the 
people  to  listen  to  instruction,  and  the  mani- 
fest indications  of  Providence  in  the  present 
movement,  it  seems  that  the  call  to  personal 
consecration  on  the  part  of  ministerial 
students  and  others  is  urgent  in  the  extreme. 
As  yet  there  is  no  general  awakening,  it  is 
true ;  but  good  has  been  done,  and  there  are 
not  a  few  native  agents  who  will  form  valu- 
able auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
Men,  animated  by  the  love  of  Christ,  burn- 
ing with  compassion  for  souls,  and  to  whom, 
from  practical  experience,  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel  are  precious,  combined  with  other 
obvious  and  necessary  characteristics,  will 
fmd  unparalleled  scope  for  their  exertions 
among  the  thousand  myriads  around.    In 
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the  cities  and  towns,  among  the  hills  and 
▼alleys  in  the  interior,  by  the  river  and  on 
the  land,  there  are  multitudes  to  be  met 
with,  all  ignorant  of  the  word  of  life,  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  that  knowledge  which  alone 
can  save  from  everlasting  woe,  and  to  whom, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Missions, 
access  is  now  being  granted.     Oh!  will 


none — will  not  many  offer  theimdves  ts 
this  glorions  work,  and  in  the  hoor  of  n& 
tude  at  the  throne  of  graee,  and  by  the 
public  dedication  of  themsel?et,  say,  *  Hm 
are  we.  Lord,  send  ns/ 

'*I  hope  to  write  you  more  fully  by  Ik 
next  mail,  believing  the  snbjeet  to  be  oaeaf 
deep  interest  to  the  Directors,  as  it  is  to  a.** 


MISSIONAEY  OPERATIONS  IN  CHINA. 

While  tha  interior  of  this  vast  Empire  has  been  distracted  bj  a  sanguiiuiT 
contest,  threatening  the  subversion  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  its  outwoiki 
have  been  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  allied  foreign  powers  amjed 
against  her,  the  Missionaries  occupying  some  of  the  principal  stitioM 
have  continued  to  prosecute  tlieir  peaceful  labours  without  disturbance  or 
alarm,  and  even  to  extend  their  journeys  far  into  the  interior. 

Our  first  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Eev.  Griffith  John,  of  the 
Shanghae  Mission,  who  entered  upon  the  work  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 
Under  date  15th  June  ult.,  Mr.  J.  writes : — 


"The  past  half  year  has  been  to  me  a 
time  of  much  pure  enjoyment  as  well  as 
constant  employment  in  active  Missionary 
work.  The  first  three  of  the  six  months  were 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  itinerating, 
during  which  period  a  large  number  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  were  visited.  The  ease 
with  which  Missionary  excursions  may  be 
made  in  this  part  of  China,  and  preaching 
carried  on,  even  in  the  very  busiest  thorough- 
fares of  our  most  populous  cities,  is  truly 
surprising.  Some  months  ago,  a  brother 
Missionary  and  myself  yisited  Kiahing  and 
Kia-shan,  two  large  cities  in  the  Ohe-keang 
province,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Shanghae.  We  thought  that  short  dis- 
courses,  embracing  a  simple  enunciation  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  an  earnest,  affectionate 
appeal  to  the  consciences  of  our  hearers,  de- 
livered as  often  as  possible,  would  be  better 
than  long  sermons  delivered  twice  or  thrice 
n  the  course  of  the  day.  We  commenced 
each  day  with  the  early  morning,  and  kept 
on  preaching  simultaneously  till  the  late 
evening,  to  crowds  of  people  in  all  the  busy 
and  narrow  streets,  without  the  least  inter- 
rnptiou,  or  expression  of  ill-will  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens.    After  spending  seven  days 


at  these  two  plaees,  we  left  pretty  well  w^ 
fied  that  there  was  hardly  a  street  or  eons 
which  had  not  been  converted  into  a  toi* 
porary  pulpit,  and  that  the  glad  ti&p  i^ 
salvation  had  been  preached  to  thoosflrii  i^ 
perishing  men  for  the  first  time.   Tlii|> 
only  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  oA  ii 
done  by  Protestant  Missioniries  in  thetovM 
and  cities  around  Shingfaae.     It  is  tuy 
pleasing  and  cheering  to   see  mdtilda 
coming  to  listen  to  cor  preaching 
we  go.    Among  oar  hearers  theie  are 
who  seem  touched  and  interested ;  the  n^t- 
rity,  however,  treat  the  mesiage  with  iait 
ference  and  contempt.    But  I  have  ohsencA 
that  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  poor  are  tli 
most  susceptible  of  impreaiioB.    The  wm 
I  have  to  do  vrith  the  people,  the  man  pf»- 
foundly  convinced  I  beeome  of  the  ahsndity 
of  the  old  standing  idea,  that  China  wHt  te 
worked  upon  from  abore,  and  that  Aireic 
must  commence  vrith  thesHae,  the  liA,  lai 
the  noble,  and  descend  from  thence  to  the 
lower  classes.     Beaidet  the  dfHmri  issfv^ 
bability  of  this,  I  belieire  that  the  esperiM 
of  Missionaries  in  China  —  hoth  Utrnm 
Catholic  and  Protestant^goea  to  showM 
the  land  of  Shiim  la  no  eieeplSoa  to  tie 
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lie.  These  tre  the  words  of  an  old 
Ittholie  Missiontrjr:  —  'In  short, 
amongst  the  Christians  that  are  in 
e  redion  no  more  princes  and 
of  state  since  the  last  persecution 
'  Adam  Shool,  yet  for  all  that  we 
rery  year  mandarins,  doctors,  and 
ions  of  qnality  {  yet  it  is  true  that 
um  people  make  up  the  greatest 

Non  multi  potentes,  non  muUi 
And  it  is  no  news  to  own  that  the 
I  always  been  the  elect  portion  and 
inheritance  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 

Long  since,  however,  even  their 

I  and  doctors  have  fallen  away; 
a  well-known  fact,  that  at  present 
rerts  are  almost  entirely  among  the 
nd  most  illiterate  of  the  people, 
aid  convert  China,  we  must  begin 

common  people,  and  devote  our 
rrincipally  to  their  enlightenment, 
ected  -with   this  is  another  false 
n,  namely,  that  none  but  men  of 
tal  endowments  and  profound  eru- 

II  do  as  Missionaries  for  China, 
•n  of  this  misconception,  I  suppose, 
erary  character  of  the  people,  and 
nqoerable  difficulties  of  the  Ian- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
I  her  wise  men  in  abundance,  and 
icquisition  of  a /iro/bun/f  knowledge 
nguage  is  more  than  a  life  work  to 
jner;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ez- 
iias  tanght  me  that  the  path  of  the 
ry  lies  chiefly  among  the  illiterate 
%  and  that  a  diligent  student  of 
capacities  may,  vrithin  the  first  two 
his  Missionary  career,  be  able  to 

explain  his  Chinese  New  Testa- 
Hligibly,  and  speak  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
)  audience  a  full  and  correct  idea  of 
ipal  truths  of  the  Gospel.    I  don't 

say  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
sage  and  literature  of  the  Chinese 
>rtant ;  on  the  contrary,  I  maintain, 
)  pi^ofbund  the  better;  every  Mis- 
hoald  constantly  aim  at  perfection 
apect.  I  only  assert,  that  it  is  by 
B  essential  to  long  and  extensive 
s,  and  that  a  man  of  moderate 
lay  aeqnire  in  a  eomptratively  short 

ioilicient  amount  of  Chineae  to 


enable  him  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  We 
want  here  men  of  action  as  well  as  men  of 
thought.  We  could  not  dispense  with  the 
latter,  yet  we  deem  the  former  equally  in. 
valuable.  Though  the  itinerating  work  is 
very  pleasant  in  itself,  yet  it  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory  to  a  Missionary  who  is 
seeking  for  visible,  definite,  tangible  results. 
Our  stay  is  generally  too  short  to  remove 
false  impressions,  and  to  develope  the  beau- 
ties and  attractions  of  our  religion.    Hence 

1  had  made  several  attempts  to  rent  a  houso 
where  I  might  reside  with  my  family. 

"After  several  attempts  and  disappoint- 
ments, I  at  length  succeeded  in  renting  a 
house  at  Ping-hu,  a  district  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ohe-kf  ang,  where  I  have  been  re- 
siding with  my  family  for  upwards  of  two 
months.  Ping-hu  is  between  80  and  100 
miles  from  Shanghae,  and  contains  upwards 
of  80,000  inhabitants.  One  of  our  number 
had  made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  station 
there,  but  on  account  of  the  interference  of 
the  mandarin,  it  was  broken  up  soon  after. 
Hitherto  we  have  met  no  opposition  from 
the  officials,  and  the  people  seem  pleased 
with  our  presence  rather  than  otherwise. 
We  open   the  doors  for  preaching  about 

2  P.M.,  and  close  them  between  5  and  6 
o'clock.  My  native  assistant  and  myself 
preach  alternately,  generally  speaking  to  a 
large  and  attentive  audience.  We  have  not 
been  without  some  tokens  of  the  Divine 
blessing  and  approbation.  On  my  first  going 
there,  I  established  a  Bible  class,  which  I 
hold  twice  a  week ;  all  who  seemed  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  truth  were  invited  to 
attend,  and  in  a  few  days  we  had  a  goodly 
number  of  catechumens,  who  were  receiving 
special  instrnctions.  Six  of  my  catechumens 
have  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and 
are,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  walking  worthy 
of  their  profession.  We  have  several  can- 
didates besides,  and  in  a  letter  just  received 
from  my  native  assistant,  he  states  that  the 
number  of  inquirers  is  multiplying.  Of  the 
above,  two  are  literary  graduates ;  one  is  a 
respectable  tradesman  and  his  ynSt  (whose 
children,  also,  five  in  number,  have  been 
baptized) ;  one  is  a  shopkeeper,  and  one  ia  a 
silk  merchant.  May  these  six  prove  to  be 
only  an  earnest  of  a  future  harvest  to  be 
gathered  in  at  Plng-hn.    A  person  haa  just 
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been  offering  me  two  rooms  free  of  rent  at 
Sirog-kiong-fii,  which  is  only  al)out  100  lee 
from  Ping-hu.  I  have  a  mind  to  atail 
myself  of  his  kindness,  and  divide  my  time 
between  both  places.  My  object  at  present 
is  to  establish  as  many  stations  as  possible 
in  the  interior,  to  put  natite  assistants  Ofer 
each,  and  exercise  a  kind  of  general  super- 
intendence over  the  whole.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  how  the  country  is  opening  up  in 
consequence  of  Missionary  enterprise.  Whe- 
ther Lord  Elgin  is  going  to  open  up  the 
country  or  not  is  at  present  uncertain.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  his  Lord- 
ship is  going  to  do  so,  he  will  only  carry  on 
a  work  already  commenced  by  the  Mis- 
sionary, and  bring  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  by 
the  power  of  arms,  that  which  the  Missionary 
was  gradually  accomplishing  by  the  spiritual 
powerof  theGospel  of  peace.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  twenty.four  hours  was  the  utmost  length 


of  the  foreigner's  tether;  his  visiti 
confined  to  villages  and  small  town 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sbanghae.  Bi 
in  consequence  of  Missionary  penr 
and  courage,  large  dtiei,  soch  as 
and  Hang.chen,  are  visited  openly,  i 
Western  barbarians  are  permitted  U 
in  the  very  houses  of  the  highly-|N 
cultivated  celestials.  Whilst  the  ] 
and  French  cannons  were  roaring  sue 
dering  within  two  or  three  days'  jooi 
the  dragtm  throne.  Missionaries  wci 
mitted  to  live  in  peace  and  qoietiieii 
distance  of  100  miles  from  Shaagfase 
day  is  about  breaking  on  China,  sod 
on  the  eve  of  more  glorious  timei. 
barriers  are,  we  trust,  abont  beiig 
away,  and  wide  doors  flung  open.  1 
the  Churches  at  home  prepared  to  ici 
out  to  take  possession  of  the  land  ?" 


The  Jmoy  Mission  continues  to  enjoy  a  large  amount  of  prosp 
and  the  labours  of  the  Brethren  have  been  rewarded  bj  an  addition  t( 
number  of  converts.  Under  date  15th  June,  the  Bevs.  Messrs.  Strc 
and  Lea  write : — 


"  We  have  again  to  record  the  goodness 
of  God  towards  us,  in  granting  to  us  and  to 
our  families  peace  and  quietness  in  a  time  of 
'wars  and  rumours  of  wars,'  and  in  per- 
mitting us  the  prif  ilege  of  welcoming  addi- 
tional converts  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
under  our  care.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
the  war,  which  has  now  changed  its  scene 
from  south  to  north,  will  not  interfere  with 
the  quiet  of  the  intermediate  ports,  and  we 
could  wish  that  friends  at  home  felt  as  little 
apprehension  on  thb  subject  as  we  do  our- 
selves. Yet  never  did  China  more  urgently 
need  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  British 
Christians  than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 
We  know  not  at  what  a  cost  of  human  life 
extended  intercourse  with  this  country  may 
be  won ;  but  the  present  strife  must  lead  to 
negotiations,  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  claims  of  Christian  Missions  will  not  be 
wholly  lost  sight  of  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  England  and  America.  To  both  of  these 
plenipotentiaries  the  Amoy  Missionaries,  as 
a  body,  have  addressed  letters,  bringing  be- 
fore their  Excellencies  various  sulgects  of 


importance  in  connection  with  Ch 
Missions  in  China.  Still,  our  diief  A 
ence  must  be  on  the  prayers  and  ijiif 
of  Christians  at  home.  In  spite  of  i 
or  the  want  of  them,  Christianity  ii  s 
and  will  make  its  own  way,  even  ia  0 

"  On  the  morning  of  Lord's  Dsr, 
13th  ult.,  seven  Chinese  converts  (firei 
and  two  men)  were  received  into  theC 
by  baptism.  Of  the  five  womea,  tk 
Toh  Kien  Chim,  is  80  years  of  sgc 
knowledge  of  divine  truth  is  not  estc 
still,  she  appears  to  have  an  intdtigeat 
elation  of  the  Gospel  plan  of  salntiM 
confessing  her  own  sinfulness,  she  rd 
Christ  as  the  only  Saviour.' 

**  Two  of  the  women  (Tin  lA  Chi 
Go  Ka  Vek  Chun)  reside  near  the  aoil 
of  the  city,  and  have  been  kd  to  be 
Gospel  through  the  inflaenoe  of  two  i 
female  Church  members  who  reside 
They  gave  satisfsctory  evidenee  of  tn 
version  to  God. 

"Tan  Kiau  niu"  is  the  wife  of  i 
Chijtese  merchant.    Her 
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lieretting  fettoret.  She  first 
kwpel  about  four  years  ago,  at 
for  Chinese  females,  then  held 
school-rooms.  Since  that  time 
qnently  attended  onr  serrices. 
husband's  shop  was  consumed 
ilch  burnt  down  many  houses  in 
r  since,  she  seems  to  have  given 
it  heed  to  the  truths  of  the 
e  answered  vrith  great  intelii- 
le  questions  put  to  her  prepa- 
Imission  to  Church-fellowship, 
x>d  evidence  that  she  had  ex- 
te  work  of  the  Spirit  on  her 

I,  Lim  To  chim,  has  attended 
regularly  for  tiro  years,  and  has 
een  before  us  as  a  candidate  for 
Her  mind  appears  thoroughly 
perceive  the  excellency  of  the 
the  value  of  a  personal  interest 
e  female  members  of  the  Church 
ugh  confidence  in  her  sincerity, 
;ly  received  her  into  Church* 

ro  young  men,  the  one  is  named 
ng,  the  other,  Ti  Chai  Lo.  The 
vant  to  C.  F.  M.  de  Grijs,  Esq., 
utch  Consul  at  this  port.  The 
h  is  only  18  years  of  age;  yet 
>  have  savingly  experienced  the 
e  Gospel,  and  professes  his  de- 
olution  to  live  henceforth  as  a 
yhrist.  ile  joins  the  Church 
I  approbation  of  his  employer, 
i\{  a  brother  disciple, 
sr  youth  is  but  16  years  of  age. 
has  been  for  some  time  a  mem- 
lurch.  His  father  was  the  bed- 
nan  whom  we  baptized  at  his 
»out  two  years  ago,  and  who  died 
s  afterwards.  The  son  appears 
desirous  of  having  his  father's 
[lis  God,  and  of  following  that 
'  as  he  followed  Christ, 
ervioe  for  the  administration  of 
these  candidates,  our  principal 
Ued  with  attentive  hearers.  Mr. 
preached  the  introductory  dis- 
John  xiii.  8,  and  baptized  the 
liter  each  had  professed  Christ 
x>ngregation.  Mr.  Lea  then 
\  two  young  meny  who  latia- 


fictorily  answered  the  questions  put  to  them 
thus  publicly.  Mr.  J.  Stronacli  afterwards 
baptized  an  infant  child  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Church-members,  and  addressed  the 
large  assembly,  concluding  the  interesting 
service  with  prayer  and  praise  to  God. 

"  The  present  number  of  communicants  is 
182:  57  women  and  125  men. 

'*  The  various  duties  of  the  Mission  have 
been  carried  on  as  usual.  The  schools, 
Bible  classes,  and  public  services  are,  we 
trust,  all  useful  in  bringing  idolaters  to 
Christ.  If  the  success  is  not  so  abundant 
as  we  desire  and  pray  for,  we  have  still  the 
promise  of  the  Master  ever  with  us,  and 
cannot  but  expect  greater  things  than  these. 

'*  Our  Chinese  Boys'  School  still  greatly 
encourages  us  to  persevere  in  carrying  on 
this  department  of  Missionary  efforts.  The 
scholars  are  making  steady  progress  in  learn- 
ing, and  we  trust  that  their  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  is  daily  increasing. 

"  The  Girls'  School  also  continues  in  full 
operation.  Miss  Stronach  and  Mr.  J.  Stronach 
being  assisted  in  teaching  the  elder  pupils 
by  a  daughter  and  a' niece  of  Mr.  J.  S.  The 
branches  of  education  mentioned  in  pre- 
vious reports  are  daily  taught,  and  there  is 
every  inducement  to  persevere  in  this  good 
work. 

"  During  the  winter  months  Mr.  Lea  has 
made  occasional  preaching  tours  through  the 
large  villages  and  towns  upon  Amoy  Island, 
as  well  as  upon  some  districts  of  the  main- 
land. There  is  but  little  to  tell  with  regard 
to  such  excursions.  A  crowd  is  easily  col- 
lected, and  the  people  generally  hear  vrith 
apparent  interest.  The  seed  is  sown  beside 
all  waters,  and  we  must  wait  patiently  for 
the  results.  The  usuaT  plan  is  to  speak  at 
some  length  on  the  prindpal  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  contrasted  with 
the  sins  and  absurdities  of  idolatry  and  the 
self-righteous  morality  of  Confucianism. 
After  preaching,  appeals  are  more  privately 
and  directly  made  to  those  among  the  crowd, 
who  may  have  listened  with  greater  interest 
than  others,  or  who  may  have  expressed 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  things  spoken. 
Sometimes  a  portion  of  Scripture  is  read  and 
explained.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  em- 
phatically to  the  poor  *  that  the  Goepel  is 
preached/  and  our  preaching  vronld  be  more 
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effectual  could  our  hearera  read  for  them« 
selves ;  for  there  are  but  comparatively  few 
readers  in  the  crowds  that  gather  around  the 
itinerant  Missionary.  Sometimes  a  scholar 
will  be  seen  walking  to  and  fro  at  some  dis- 
tance, evidently  listening,  and  yet  appa- 
rently ashamed  of  himself  for  doing  so.  If 
a  book  is  offered  to  him,  he  will  generally 


accept  it,  but  U  ia  with  aa  ungnM* 
that  seems  to  tay,  he  holds  ia  o 
both  book  and  preacher.  Iodise 
distribution  of  books  is  wone  thin 
and  it  is  frequently  necenary  to 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  rei 
his  application  for  a  book  is  aocedet 


THE   LATE    MISSIONARY    CONFERENCE    FOR    SOUT 

INDIA. 

In  our  Number  for  August,  brief  allusion  was  made  to  the  in- 
Missionary  Conference  hold  a  few  months  since  at  Otacamund, 
Neilgherry  hills.  The  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has  not  y 
published ;  but  as  our  JVIissionary  brethren  have  in  their  corresp 
given  prominence  to  some  of  tlie  topics  brought  under  discussiou 
these  have  a  direct  practical  bearing  upon  our  Society's  opera 
Southern  India,  and  will  demand  special  consideration  in  niak 
prospective  arrangements  for  reinforcing  the  Stations,  the  views  at 
sontations  of  our  brethren  merit  the  deepest  attention. 

The  Rev.  JamecT  Sewell,  of  Bangalore,  under  date  6th  July  i 
serves : — 


"  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  very  de- 
sirous to  address  you  on  the  results  of  our 
General  Conference  at  Otacamund  in  April 
and  May  last,  but  have  been  quite  unable  to 
do  so  hitherto.  The  office  of  secretary  to 
the  Conference,  involved  me  in  an  amount  of 
writing  and  correspondence  much  greater 
than  I  had  anticipated.  Two  other  Mis* 
sionaries  were  associated  with  me  during 
the  meetings,  but  the  chief  burden  must  in 
all  such  cases  rest  on  one  person.  I  am  re- 
lieved of  the  actual  publication  of  the  report 
of  our  proceedings,  as  an  editorial  committee 
has  been  appointed  of  three  others  besides 
myself,  and  they  all  reside  in  Madras,  where 
the  report  will  be  carried  through  the  press. 
Having  pre|>ared  the  manuscript,  I  forward 
it  to  the  others  to  revise  and  print  in  Ma- 
dras. I  inclosed  a  prospectus  of  the  report, 
for  which  we  are  collecting  subscribers.  We 
feci  deeply  aniioua  for  its  extensive  circu- 
lation among  those  who  take  the  lead  in  all 
Missionary  Societies,  whether  as  Directors  or 
Contributors  only,  feeling  assured  that  it  i« 
eminently  fitted  to  tnlighten  and  cheriah  the 


seal  which  hu  been  so  happily  enl 
behalf  of  India.  It  will  be  froi 
three  months  before  the  work  c 
through  the  press. 

"  You  will  see  that  we  embraoi 
range  of  subjects  than  our  brethn 
cutta  and  Benares,  and  that  upoi 
the  most  important  we  had  hn 
prepared  papers  by  Missionaries,  i 
regard  the  subjects  from  different 
view.  This,  with  the  historical  ai 
the  various  Missions  represented, 
an  increased  interest  to  the  report 

'*  We  of  coarse  occupied  a  mi 
time  in  oar  deliberations ;  but  s 
the  brethren  had  to  travel  very 
tances  (400  miles),  and  had  no  sp( 
of  oonveyanee,  they  preferred  a 
of  twelve  or  fooiteen  days,  to  o 
half  that  pedod*  We  also  gain 
means,  more  opportunities  of  » 
ooorse  with  men  we  had  long 
name,  bot  whom  we  had  never  u 
Ova  entire  fettowshipi  whether  pri^ 
or  pubUtf^  WM  «f  tilt  faappieat  uk 
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The  fact  of  our  belonging  to 
clie«  and  countries  seemed  to 
nd  enjoyment  to  our  meetings, 
;lit  out  the  various  aspects  in 
tant  subjects  were  regarded, 
iwever,  that  amidst  much  va- 
!  substantiallj  of  one  mind  on 
isential  in  connection  with  our 
and  all  our  resolutions  were 
eed  to  without  protest,  except 
irhcre  one  Missionary  recorded 
)m  a  pari  of  one  of  the  reso- 

jf  the  brethren  had  been  pre- 
I  and  appointed  to  attend  the 

the  representatiTes  of  their 
rs  immediately  associated  with 
!re  prepared  not  only  to  state 
VBf  but  those  of  their  associated 

From  such  Missions  as  those 

in  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore, 

s  in  Madura  and  Juffna,  the 

the  Western  Coast,  the  Free 

otland  in  Madras,  and  one  or 

nailer  bodies,  this  was  easily 

t  such  an  arrangement  in  con* 

>ur  Missions,  in  consequence  of 

id  far  separated  position  of  many 

only  partially  practicable.    On 

wever,  it  is  belicYed  that  none 

ions  adopted  would  have  been 

ferent,  had  the  entire  body  of 

wo  hundred  Missionaries  been 

ogether,  instead  of  only  thirty- 

This  will  no  doubt  give  weight 

expressed  in  the  resolutions, 

we  trust,  to  the  settlement  of 

ns  which  have  hitherto  been 

d  among  us. 

s  one  topic  of  great  importance 
led  much  of  the  attention  of 
ce,  and  which  is  of  so  much 
ercst  to  our  own  Society,  that  I 
be  permitted  to  anticipate  the 
n  the  report.  It  refers  to  the 
ccupying  a  large  district,  by 
)r  two  Missionaries  only  at  its 
,  with  no  other  Stations  of  the 
'  within  one   or   two  hundred 

This  system  was  very  strongly 
tnimously  disapproved.  Partly 
itances  which  could  not  then 
eseeu,  and  partly  from  the  want 


of  more  correct  views  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  early  Missionaries  in  India,  our  Society 
has  unhappily  fallen  into  this  error  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  any  other.  Un- 
fortunately too,  it  is  one  extremely  difficult 
to  correct.  Our  Coimbaloor,  Salem,  and 
Cuddapali  Missions,  were  pointed  out  as 
prominent  instances,  but  others  might  have 
been  added.  There  was  but  one  opinion  in 
reference  to  such  Stations,  that  they  ought 
either  to  be  immediately  reinforced  or  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  Society.  It  is  not 
meant,  howerer,  that  these  provincial  towns 
should  be  occupied  by  four  or  five  Mission- 
aries, as  we  might  occupy  the  city  of  Madras, 
or  a  place  like  Bangalore,  containing  a  popu- 
lation three  or  four  times  as  numerous  (with 
a  variety  of  languages,  &c.)  as  any  of  them. 
The  idea  is,  that  other  Stations  in  the  dis-^ 
trict,  and  at  moderate  distances  (say  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  miles),  should  be 
occupied  around  the  central  town,  and  the 
whole  carried  on  as  one  Mission.  In  many 
cases,  these  subordinate  Stations  would  re- 
quire only  a  single  Missionary,  who,  being  so 
near  his  brethren,  would  be  able  to  hold  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  them.  Our  'own 
Mission  in  Travancore  is  a  pretty  good  in- 
stance, but  that  of  the  Americans  at  Madura 
is  a  much  better  one. 

"  This  subject  is  one  of  great  importance 
at  the  present  time,  when  all  the  Societies  arc 
aiming  at  an  extention  of  their  Missions  in 
India.  Some  of  these  will  be  obliged  to 
occupy  new  dittrictif  as  their  present  fields 
are  sufficiently  manned.  They  of  course  are 
on  the  look-out  for  the  most  suitable  spheres 
of  labour,  and  as  some  of  them  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  not  in- 
truding into  fields  already  (but  yet  so  feebly) 
occupied,  it  is  feared  that  evils  which  have 
been  already  experienced  may  be  multiplied. 

*'  Dy  the  partial  cultivation  of  an  extensive 
district,  we  have  prepared  the  ground  for 
more  efficient  labourers,  but  if  we  do  not 
follow  this  up  wc  do  really  furnish  an  excnsc 
for  others  coming  in  to  take  up  the  work  we 
are  apparently  unable  to  carry  ou  to  a  suc- 
cessful result.  This  is  felt  even  by  our 
brethren  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  of  the  American  Board,  who  are  tho- 
roughly friendly.  It  may  be  thought  that 
no  great  harm  if  likely  to  be  done  by  the 
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united  occapation  of  t  district  by  Mission- 
aries of  different  Societies  who  have  so  much 
in  common ;  hut  experience  does  not  confirm 
this  opinion ;  it  rather  refutes  it.  Besides, 
no  Missionary  exactly  likes  to  be  the  pioneer 
for  those  of  other  churches.  We  all  feel 
that  some  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
those  things  which  separate  us.  as  well  as  to 
those  which  unite  us.  Again,  the  total  re- 
sults of  a  Society's  labours  in  a  country  are 
likely  to  be  materially  diminished  in  the  eye 
of  the  church,  by  allowing  the  advantages  of 
a  partial  cultivation  to  pass  into  other  hands, 
instead  of  following  it  up  themselves  and 
reaping  its  fruits. 

*•  If,  therefore,  our  Society,  on  carrying  out 
the  extension  of  their  Missions  in  India,  as 
they  are  now  happily  enabled  to  do,  should 
tletermine  to  occupy  new  fields  of  labour, 
and  leave  their  present  Missions  in  the 
wretchedly  feeble  state  in  which  many  of 
them  have  been  left  for  so  many  years,  wc 
are  deeply  convinced  they  will  commit  a 
most  fatal  mistake. 

'*  In  the  occupation  of  new  Stations  in  the 
vicinity  of  older  ones  we  shall  greatly  in- 
crease their  efficiency,  as  well  as  locate  our 


new  labourers  in  the  most  favourable  cirium. 
stances  for  successful  operations ;  iiherns, 
in  the  occupation  of  new  districts,  hovcrcr 
important  in  themselves,  we  shall  onhr  gu 
an  increase  of  weakness.  If  the  Socid|f 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  both  tbeie  ^ 
jects,  we  should  all  of  coarse  greatly rqoice; 
but  of  this  we  see  no  prospect.  Our  lai|e 
central  Stations  are  already  sofBeient  Ov 
difficulty  will  be  to  man  them  efficiently, nl 
to  occupy  the  partially  cultivated  distridi 
around  them.  Our  wisdom  will  be  to  lem 
the  unoccupied  centres  and  entirely  oacaW- 
vated  districts  to  those  Societies  whkh  km 
less  need  to  strengthen  their  old  fields,  aid 
more  means  available  for  the  occnpatiot  rf 
new  ones. 

"  Our  earnest  hope  and  prayer  it,  tint  He 
who  has  no  graciously  guided  and  so  gwtlf 
blessed  the  Society  in  most  of  ito  fteldi  of 
labour,  will  at  this  critical  juncture  speeidr 
watch  over  all  its  deliberations  and  pneefli- 
ings.  Having  frankly  tUted  our  mitiirf 
convictions,  in  which  wc  arc  sulaiaed  bf 
the  whole  body  of  Missionaries  hi  Soifk 
India,  we  must  leave  the  matter  in  the  b«* 
of  the  Directors." 


Other  Missionary  brethren  have  referred  to  the  same  subject,  ba*  ^ 
must  confine  our  extracts  to  the  following,  from  the  correspondence  of  tbe 
Eev.  W.  B.  Addis,  of  Coimbatoor : — 


"  Having  returned  from  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Missionaries  of  all  the  Socie- 
ties labouring  in  Southern  India,  held  at 
Otacamund,  Neilgherries  (the  Leipsig  ex- 
cepted), it  is  an  incumbent  duty  on  me  to 
apprise  you  of  the  proceedings  of  the  same, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  or  affect  our  Society, 
and  this  Station  in  particular. 

"There  were  seven  divisions  or  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church,  represented  by 
delegates,  viz..  Church  of  England  two,  i.  e. 
Church  and  Propagation ;  American  two, 
i.  e.  American  Board  and  Do.  Reformed 
Dutch ;  London,  Wesleyan,  and  Bazle  (Ger- 
man). This  proved  to  be  the  most  important 
gathering  of  the  sort  ever  known  in  this 
part  of  India,  and  its  bearings  are  likely  to 
prove  of  more  importance  to  the  future 
operations  of  the  various  Missionary  So- 
cieties, than  can  at  present  even  be  antici- 
/uited. 


"  One  of  the  propositions  or  moWiitf 
entertained  by  the  Conference  was:  thititf 
province  or  district  should  be  considend  ■ 
occupied  (exclusively)  by  any  Society  wkrt 
the  capital  or  principal  town  only  bid  icd* 
dent  European  Missionaries,  and  nalcs  Ae 
whole  province  was  effectually  taken  vp  17> 
particular  Society,  that  the  same  sbonU  k 
considered  as  open  to  others  vrithoat  ctop 
of  interference,  &c.  Now  this  afltecti  «■» 
of  our  most  important  Stations  in  SoiA 
India;  for  instance,  Coimbatoor,  SriM 
Cuddapah,  &c.  The  Bazle,  the  AnerieA 
and  Dutch  Societies,  have  each  taken  an  c^ 
district,  viz.,  the  Canara,  Madura,  and  Nedk 
Arcot ;  and  unless  out  Society  acts  ia  ^ 
same  manner,  none  of  oar  StatMos  «■> 
henceforth  be  free  from  introstoD,  so  thi^ 
the  bearings  of  this  rciolatk>n  are  likeffi* 
seriously  affbct  the  procecdtiifs  of  oar  SedetT 
in  many  places  and  wajt  in  this  coaatrr. 
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occupy  Coiinbatoor  province  after 
hod  of  this  resolution  of  the  Con- 
would  require  nearly  or  quite  a  dozen 
Q  Missionaries ;  for  although  I  and 
Charles  would  he  considered  as  suf- 
»r  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the 
Yiz.,  Coimbatoor  town  and  its  en- 
ti  the  subordinate  towns  of  Dura- 
Snrodc,  Curvor,  Satliamungalum, 
,  Oodumullacutta,  Palladum,  Kung- 
rapoor,  &c.»  &c,,  should,  according 
Ian,  each  have  a  resident  Missionary, 
be  recollected  that  this  province  is 
an  Wales). 

K>d  to  the  original  purposes  and  in- 
of  our  Society,  but  of  course  uuder 
circumstances  my  ground  was  un- 
it now  only  remains  to  be  seen 
I  be  done,  and  I  confess  1  see  only 
hod  feasible,  viz.,  *  Native  Agency ' 
opean  superintendence,  and  the  fol- 
ppears  the  only  available  plan,  viz., 
stion  after  the  method  advocated 
;ht  or  ten  years  ago,  and  partially 
on  must  be  at  once  and  for  ever 
k1,  and  that  of  another  kind  adopted; 
the  concentration  of  one  and  the 
iety  upon  an  allotted  district  or  pro- 
d  to  do  this  etfectually  in  this  col- 
,  three  or  four  of  the  largest  towns 
c  selected,  each  for  the  residence  of 
)ean  Missionary,  and  the  same  plana 
»at  at  each  of  these  Stations  as  at 
at  the  head  Station,  viz.,  that  of 
it  the  centre  or  head  of  a  given 
md  that  circuit  to  be  occupied  by 
Teachers  residing  at  each  of  the 
owns.  This  plan  was  advocated  by 
years  ago,  as  the  only  one  meeting 
rements  of  the  country.  Of  course 
I  agency  would  be  required  to  be 
id,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  the 
nethod  of  the  Conference  suggests, 
•fourths  and  more  would  be  occu- 
cdicicntly  worked  by  Native  Jgend, 
of  whom  would  not  require  more 
r  means  than  a  single  Kuropean. 


**  Schools — vernacular  and  elementary — 
would  be  required  in  proportion,  and  this 
would  prove  to  be  just  the  sphere  and  method 
requisite  for  the  newly  organized  Society  for 
that  purpose  in  England,  and  the  very  sort 
of  superintendence  they  would  require  to 
carry  out  their  plans  would  be  thus  pro- 
vided. 

"  More  advantages  and  fewer  difficulties 
would  attend  the  plan  proposed,  than  of  any 
other  I  know  of;  its  chief  requirements 
would  be  efficient  pecuniary  means  and  the 
proper  men  to  carry  out  the  design,  and 
these  arc  common  to  all  such  undertakings* 
The  first  expense  would  be  greatest  in  pro« 
viding  places  of  residence  for  each  Mission* 
ary,  Native  Teachers,  school-rooms,  &c.i 
afterwards  the  salaries  of  such  would  of 
course  be  requisite.  Could  not  part  of  these 
expenses  be  paid  by  the  Vernacular  Christian 
School  Society  above  mentioned,  whose  agents 
in  part  they  would  be  ?  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  occupy  these 
comparatively  isolated  Stations :  they  ought 
to  be  forthcoming ;  speaking  from  experience, 
I,  my  wife  and  family  occupied  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  our  work  in  this  country  a 
Station  for  three  years,  where  the  nearest 
available  medical  assistance  and  the  common 
necessaries  of  oivilized  life ;  i.  e.  bread,  &c.| 
were  procured  at  a  distance  of  from  forty  to 
forty,  five  miles,  and  our  good  God  never  al- 
lowed us  to  suffer  inconvenience  or  want.  But 
the  engagement  for  occupying  these  Stations 
should  be  made  with  the  parties  intended 
for  them  beforehand,  and  not  to  be  esta- 
blished to  be  abandoned  at  the  first  ex- 
perience of  a  small  inconvenience,  or  the 
longing  after  European  society.  Devoted  men 
and  women  would  be  required  to  fill  such 
phices,  and  surely  the  churches  ought  to 
supply  such  I 

"  The  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  conducted,  and  was 
one  of  great  harmony  and  brotherly  lovei" 
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MADRAS. 

EFFECTS   OF   EELIQIOUS   EDUCATION  AMOKO   THE  KATITE  YOUTH. 

Ik  the  English  Institution  at  Blaclitown,  Madras,  tho  object  aimed  at  ii 
that  of  giving  a  sound  education,  based  upon  the  Word  of  God;  ml 
although  the  great  majority  of  the  youth  who  seek  its  advantages  deal 
only  to  obtain  that  secular  knowledge  which  may  advance  their  proipi^ 
in  life,  some  of  their  number  have  become  converts  to  Christianity,  ■! 
are  now  preparing  to  go  forth  as  preachers  to  their  heathen  conntiTiDen  4 
that  faith  which  they  once  hated  and  sought  to  destroy. 

The  Eev.  James  Duthie,  who  is  associated  with  the  Bev.  George  Hall  in 
this  important  work,  in  a  letter  dated  the  8th  May  ult.,  shows  the  excellent 
fruits  that  have  resulted,  and  are  likely  to  result,  from  a  system  whidi 
makes  religion  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Missionary  InstitatioDi 
as  distinguished  from  the  Government  School,  from  which  it  is  entiielj 
excluded. 


"  While  ii  is  our  desire  to  confer  upon  all 
tiho  attend  the  Institution  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  a  sound  education,  both  in  English 
And  the  Temacular,  the  grand  end  of  all  our 
labours  is  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  our 
pupils  to  Christ,  and,  through  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  eflforts  put  forth,  a  small 
Church  has  been  formed  in  the  heart  of  the 
dense  and  benighted  population  of  Black 
Town.  The  majority  of  those  in  Church 
communion  vrith  us  have  been  gathered  from 
among  the  heathen  youths  who  attend  our 
classes,  and  for  some  time  past  it  has  been 
the  practice  on  the  Sundays,  after  the 
regular  service  conducted  by  the  Mission- 
aries, for  one  of  them  to  deliver  a  short 
address,  prepared  beforehand,  to  their  hea- 
then  fellow-students.  The  importance  of 
educational  operations  in  Madras,  and  other 
large  cities  in  India,  where  there  is  a  grow- 
itig  desire  for  English — where,  in  fact,  the 
Natives  will  have  English — cannot  be  over- 
estimated ;  but  one  feature  of  the  work,  as 
carried  on  in  Missionary  Institutions,  invest 
our  operations  with  peculiar  importance,  and 
ought  to  command  the  increased  sympathy 
and  support  of  all  lovers  of  the  spread  of 
Bible  truth  among  the  millions  of  this  great 
land.  As  matters  are  at  present  in  India, 
where  the  Word  of  God  is  excluded,  and 
positively  forbidden  to  be  read  in  Govern- 
ment schools,  by  means  of  the  institutions 
established  by  Missionary  Societies,  a  class 
of  the  community  by  far  the  most  hopeful  is 


brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Bftli 
and  the  Missionary,  which,  but  for  nd 
means,  could  never  be  effectively  reached  it 
all.  The  great  want  of  India  is  t  vd- 
trained  body  of  native  preachers,  aad  if 
must  ever  look  to  the  youth  around  m,  m 
the  dass  from  which,  under  the  UeinaK^ 
God,  the  most  efficient  agents  are  lildjii 
be  drawn ;  and  surely  no  amount  of  dht 
ought  to  be  deemed  too  great  to  leafivw 
important  an  end. 

*<  You  will  be  gratified  to  hear  thai  Ite 
senior  converts  in  connexion  with  oar  Iiiti* 
tution  commenced  a  service  in  froat  of  te 
Mission-house  in  Black  Town  a  shofttian 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  thdr 
heathen  countrymen,  and  the  atteitet 
upon  these  occasions  has  been  highly  eaeoi* 
raging.  A  few  years  ago  theac  young  no 
were  in  the  degradation  of  heatbenism.  Ko« 
we  see  them  preaching  that  Gospel,  with  the 
ability  which  God  has  given  them,  which 
once  they  most  heartily  despised.  Before 
the  premises  which  we  occupy  here  beeoN 
the  property  of  the  'London  MissioB,  they 
were  rented  by  the  American  Board,  aai 
were  the  residence  of  Dn  Scndder,  one  d 
the  American  Missionariea,  who  I  m^ 
stand  was  accustomed  to  hold  Tamil  sff* 
vices  for  the  heathen  on  the  spot  when 
now  the  service  alluded  to  ia  hdd.  In  eet* 
nexion  with  this  is  a  lad  foil  of  iatocit 
Dr.  Scudder  reata  from  bla  laboun;  hrt 
those  who  once  attended  fait  pieadiim  ^ 
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id  in  view  but  that  of  disfurbing, 
Bible,  annoying  him,  we  now  see 
rhere  formerly  he  stood,  preach- 
heathen  that  same  Gospel  which 
s  life  in  proclaiming,  and  recom- 
0  their  fellow-countrymen  that 
ich  once  they  rejected  and  des- 
often  happened  that  tracts  pray- 
ributed  by  Dr.  S.  to  those  who 
ere  received  by  these  young  men 
3mpanions  only  to  be  torn  in  the 


presence  of  the  preacher,  and  dashed  at  his 
feet  in  a  thousand  pieces.  Surely  we  may 
well  exclaim, '  What  has  God  wrought  ?'  and 
surely  in  this  fact  there  is  abnndant  encoo- 
ragement  for  all  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Gtod,  for  our  labours  are '  not  in  vain/  how- 
ever resultless  they  may  seem. 

'*  I  have  thought  this  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  mention  to  you,  as  showing  the 
power  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  good  result- 
ing from  the  Society's  Institution  in  Madras." 


VIZAGAPATAM. 


ORDINATION  OF  ▲  BBAHHIN. 


eninfir  of  Thursday  the  24th  June  tdt.,  Mr.  P.  Ja^nnatham,  formerly 

Q,  was  publicly  set  apart  at  this  Station  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 

!  countrymen,  in  connexion  with  the  Society.    Mr.  Jagannatham  is  a 

msiderable  talents  and  acquirements,  and  has  been  long  held  in  high 

'  the  Missionaries  on  account  of  his  fidelity,  zeal,  and  devotedness  to 

jf  Christ. 

ssion  Chapel  was  well  filled  on  the  occasion,  a  large  number  of  those 

ing  natiyes,  and  all  seemed  much  interested. 

r.  J.  W.  Gordon  commenced  the  service  with  reading  the  Scriptures 

r,  after  which  a  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  ▲.![• 

it  theme  of  the  Christian  Ministry.    The  usual  questions  having  been 

splied  to  by  the  candidate,  the  Eev.  L.  Valett  offered  the  ordination 

d  the  Eev.  J.  Hay,  a.m.  delivered  the  charge. 

annatham's  answer  to  the  first  question  proposed,  serves  to  place  in  so 

light  the  trials  and  mental  exercises  to  which  a  high-caste  native  is 
n  renouncing  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  that,  although  somewhat 
we  need  offer  no  apology  for  presenting  it  entire,  more  especially  as  it 
actly  as  prepared  and  read  by  the  candidate  himself, 
stion  ha^ng  been  proposed — "  Will  you  briefly  explain  to  us  how  it 
ss  that  you,  a  Brahmin,  should  desire  the  office  of  an  Evangelist  in 

of  Christ  P**  Mr.  Jagannatham  replied  as  follows  :— 


liance  with  the  request  expressed 

on  put  to  me,  I  would,  in  adoring 

the  Almighty  God,  endeavour 

a  brief  account  of  the  way  in 

>vereign  grace  has  brought  me 

rledge  of  Himself  through  the 

and  enabled  me  to  desire  the 

Evangelist  among  my  country- 

that  I  can  never  discharge  the 

gratitude  I  owe  to  Him  for  all 

;  His  loving-kindness  and  tender 

He  has  hitherto  shown  towards 


me,  an  unworthy  sinner.  I  believe  that  if 
His  Holy  Spirit  had  not  been  poured  out 
upon  me,  I  would  never  have  thought  of 
renouncing  heathenism  with  its  abominations 
for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"About  the  year  1840,  I  entered  the 
Vizagapatam  Native  English  School,  superin- 
tended by  my  dearest  friend  the  Rev.  J.  Hay, 
to  whom,  under  God,  I  owe  almost  all  that 
I  know  and  what  I  am.  My  object  in 
entering  the  school  was  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Bnglish  language  as  a  passport 
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to  wealth  aad  honour  in  the  world.    I  knew 
nothing  about  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  hath  sent^  whom  to  know  is  eternal 
life.      I  was  indeed    a    stranger   to    true 
religion.     Remarkable  as  I  was    for    the 
performance  of  the  ceremonies  incumbent 
upon  me  as  a  Brahmin,  I  was  dead  in  sins 
and  trespasses,  like  every  other  child  of 
Adam.      I  was  no    doubt    proud    of  my 
Brahminism.    I  belonged  to  the  Vaishnavite 
sect,  and  was  fond  of  reading  the  Bhagavata, 
which  chiefly  treats  of  the  deeds  of  Vishnu, 
to  whose  worship  I  was  devoted.    When,  in 
the  course  of  scriptural  instruction,  Mr.  Hay 
sometimes  touched  on  the  follies  and  wicked 
practices  of  Vishnu,  I  was  enraged  against 
him,  as  I  thought  he  spoke  evil  of  my 
favourite  god.     I  worshipped  idols;   and 
when  he  spoke  against  the  folly  and  ungod- 
liness of  idolatry,  I  often  tried  to  defend  it 
in  good  earnest.    I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  was  the  most  superstitious  Brahmin  lad  in 
the  school.    Being  afraid  of  polluting  myself 
by  touching  those  in  school  whom  I  regarded 
as  Pariahs,  I  was  scrupulously  careful  in 
keeping  myself  at  my  proper  distance  from 
them.    Such  was  my  state  before  Mr.  Hay 
went  to  England ;  and  such  continued  to  be 
my  state  for  some  time  even  after  I  entered 
the  school  again  in  1844,  when  it  was  re- 
opened by  him  after  his  return.    After  my 
friend  went  to  England,  my  desire  of  making 
further  progress  in  English  was  great ;  but 
I  knew  no  European  who  would  help  me  in 
my  studies.    When  I  heard  that  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Gordon  was  removed  to  Vizagapatam  from 
Cuddapah,  I  went  to  him  with  a  petition 
begging  him  to  aid  me  in  my  English  studies, 
and  he  kindly  complied  with  my  request,  and 
instructed  me  for  some  time,  and  gave  me  a 
copy  of  the  English  New  Testament,  before 
he  removed  to  Chicacole.    As  I  was  still 
opposed  to  Christianity  I  did  not  care  for  the 
sacred  volume,  which  he  so  kindly  g^ve  me. 
A  few  months  after  I  re-entered  the  school, 
I  had  the  oversight  of  a  class,  which  I  taught 
with  zeal  and  earnestness.    The  religious 
lessons  that  I  taught  had  a  re-action  upon 
my  mind.    They  led  me  to  think  whether 
what  I  taught  was  true  or  false.    In  the 
Bible  class  I  attended  under  Mr.  Hay,  I  had 
several  discussions  with  him  on  the  compara- 
tfre  merits  of  Hiadaism  and  Christianity. 


For  some  time,  the  more  I  heard 

Christianity  the  more  I  was  oppose 

aud  tried  to  raise  objections  agamst  i 

of  my  chief  objections  was,  that  it 

explain  the  way  in  which  sin  came 

world.    When  I  stated  my  objecUoi 

Hay,  he  would  try  to  explain  the  si 

much  as  he  could,  and  dwell  more 

upon  the  fact  that  sin  wot  in  the  wo 

that  I  was  a  sinner  needing  a  Safi 

knew  I  was  a  sinner ;  but  my  proa 

would  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  the 

of  the  world.    I  was  ashamed  of  tb 

acter  of  the  Hindu  gods,  so  that  I  co 

look  to  any  of  them  for  salvation.    ^ 

was  in  this  miserable  condition,  I 

that  I  could  find  something  in  Vedui 

satisfy  my  mind.    Alas!    that  aboi 

system  undermines  the  very  founda 

morality,  and  impiously  charges  tlu 

High  with  being  the  author  of  sin. 

so  far  led  away  in  my  mind  by  \ 

notions,  that  I  began  to  doubt  wbethi 

was  any  real  difference  between  ri| 

wrong.    I  foolishly  tried  to  utisfy  i 

mind  that  what  are  called  the  First  Tr 

moral  science  in  Abercrombie's  book 

Philosophy  of  the  Moral  FeeUngs,  wi 

true.    The  arguments  that  Mr.  Hay  i 

show  that  God  could  not  be  the  sat 

sin  came  home  powerfully  to   mj 

Divine  truth  was  gradually  fkitened 

my  mind,  I  believe  by  the  Spuit  of  G< 

that  I  felt  at  last  that  1  was  a  lost  i 

It  appeared  for  a  while  too  good  t  tk 

believe  that  the  great  God  would  be( 

man  to  suffer  and  die  for  sinners. 

my  mind  was  filled  with  fear  and  din 

account  of  my  sins,  I  prayed  to  God  « 

the  mediation  of  Christ  and  found  no 

When,  in  the  midst  of  the  troobles 

heart,  I  tried  to  console  myself  wii 

contemplation  of  the  glorious  orbs  1 

evening  sky,  the  thought  vroold  pov 

occur  to  me  that  I  had  no  light  to  e 

myself  with  any  thing  while  I  nam 

unpardoned  sinner*    For  tome  tiM  I  i 

peace  in  my  mind.    Nothing  eodd  md 

happy.    Through  the  nerer  of  Gsd 

truth  of  the  Gospel  became  mon  td 

clear  to  my  mind,  to  that  I  belief' 

Jetnt  Chritt  wtt  the  Savioar  of  iki« 

and  that  It  wm  my  doty  to  iMf**  ^ 
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ler  and  Maiter.  But  there  were 
icles  in  ray  way,  which  seemed  for 
vincible.  The  fear  of  man,  the 
ing  irrecoverably  separated  from 
lother,  sisters,  and  brother,  and 
eatly  depressed  my  heart.  It  was 
I  that  the  English  books  that 
'  way  contained  some  troth  which 
ed  to  my  mind  the  religion  of 

encouraged  me  to  become  His 
Even  the  few  Scripture  texts  that 

in  Iloblnson  Crusoe  comforted 
nd  helped  me  to  call  upon  God 
[  hated  idolatry;  and  when  I  was 
go  to  a  celebrated  idol-temple,  I 
lift  my  hands  to  pay  respect  to  the 
ers  did.    It  is  true  that  I  used  to 

Oayatrimantram  and  the  like  as 
as  a  heathen,  not  because  I  cared 
ut  because  I  was  afraid  that  if  I 
lem,  I  should  immediately  be 
rom  attending  the  Mission  School, 
ould  learn  the  Christian  truth. 

at  meals  with  my  brother,  I  was 

sprinkle  water  upon  the  food, 
he  Qayairimantramf  and  after 
emony  was  over,  I  used  to  thank 
rdly    for    the    bounties    of   His 

rt  of  double-dealing  was  unspeak- 
I  to  me,  and  yet  1  had  no  courage 
e  heathenism.  The  illness  and 
f  elder  brother,  whom  I  loved  T^ery 
vinced  me  more  than  ever  of  the 

of  life.  When  I  was  filled  with 
account  of  the  loss  of  my  dear 
^ell  as  on  account  of  my  undecided 
ten  took  my  Pilgrim's  Progress 
!o  a  garden,  and  as  I  read  the  first 
)Yer  and  over  again  thought  that 
;  of  the  man  with  a  burden  upon 
ith  his  face  from  home  exactly 
ly  case.  While  I  was  thus  troubled 
•t,  I  was  forced  to  perform  the 
I  of  my  dear  deceased  brother,  on 
of  my  being  the  youngest  brother 
us  I  was  brought  to  perform  with 
nds  many  absurd  and  unmeaning 

with  which  I  was  disgusted, 
its  were  soon  after  made  to  get 
.    It  was  a  sore  trial  to  me  again, 

quite  well  that  at  the  time  of 
BlKndd  be  forced  to  worship  idols 


in  one  shape  or  another,  and  be  dragged 
through  a  number  of  foolish  ceremonies. 
Besides  this,  I  was  aware  that  if  I  embraced 
Christianity  after  marriage,  the  young  person 
to  whom  I  was  to  be  married  would  be 
regarded  as  a  widow  for  life.  Still  I  had  no 
courage  to  declare  myself  publicly  for  the 
Lord.  I  frequently  read  Psalm  xiii,  tod 
used  as  my  prayer  to  God  the  words  of  the 
2nd,  drd,  and  4th  Tcrses,  *  How  long  shall 
I  take  counsel  in  my  soul,  having  sorrow  in 
my  heart  daily?  How  long  shall  mine 
enemy  be  exalted  over  me  ?  Consider  and 
hear  me,  O  Lord  my  God,  lighten  mine  eyes,- 
lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  lest  mine 
enemy  say,  I  have  prevailed  against  him} 
and  those  that  trouble  me  rejoice  when  I  am 
moved.'  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  April, 
1847y  I  prayed  to  God  most  earnestly  to 
enable  me  the  next  day  to  renounce  my  all 
for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  I  believe 
the  Lord  heard  my  prayer  and  helped  me. 
The  next  day,  while  my  dear  brother  was 
busily  engaged  in  making  preparations  for 
my  marriage,  I  took  my  English  Bible  and 
'  Companion  to  the  Bible,'  and  went  to  Mr. 
Hay's  Bible  class  with  the  full  purpose  of 
heart  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  people  of 
God.  After  the  class  was  over,  I  expressed 
to  Mr.  Hay  my  earnest  wish  to  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  stayed  with  him.  On  a  false 
charge,  I  was  taken  to  the  Police  Cutchery, 
where  I  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
Brahmius  and  others.  Some  of  them 
mocked  me,  and  others  entreated  me  not  to 
embrace  Christianity.  The  night  I  slept  in 
company  with  a  few  fellow-prisoners,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  to  them  a  portion 
of  God's  Wordi  which  was  with  me.  The 
next  day  when  I  was  taken  to  the  Assistant 
Magistrate's  Cutchery,  I  was  greatly  encou- 
raged by  a  passage  in  God's  Word  which 
occurred  to  my  mind, '  Fear  not,  Abram,  I  am 
thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.' 
After  the  Magistrate  decided  that  I  was  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  conscience* 
I  went  back  vrith  my  dearest  friend,  and  was 
baptized  on  the  28th  of  April,  1847.  From 
the  commencement  of  my  Christian  career, 
I  was  strongly  inclined  to  tell  others  of  the 
Saviour  whom  I  esteemed  as  the  pearl  of 
great  price.  Notwithstanding  troubles  tod 
trials  in  my  heart,  and  external  disconrage- 
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meats,  the  desire  of  deroiing  my  all  to  the 
service  of  my  Divine  Saviour  and  Master  has 
not  abated.  For  some  time  my  vray  was  not 
plain  before  me,  how  I  could  accomplish  the 
desire  of  my  heart,  so  that  my  faith  was 
greatly  tried.  I  prayed  to  God,  that  if  it  was 
His  holy  will  that  I  should  become  a 
messenger  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  to  make 
my  path  clear  before  me.  I  trust  that,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  the  Lord  has  graciously 
made  my  path  plain  before  me,  to  consecrate 
my  life  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  my  countrymen.  1  believe  that  God 
has  put  into  my  heart  the  desire  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  others ;  so  that  I  stand  now 
before  Him  and  His  people  to  be  publicly  set 
apart  for  His  blessed  service.  I  am  really 
unworthy  of  such  honour.    I  feel  my  own 


the  work  of  an  Evangelist.    Ifj  he 
within  me  when  I  think  of  the  boo 
in  which  an  Evangelist  has  to 
precious  seed  of  God's  Word.    1  k 
whatever  some  of  my  heathen  ooi 
may  say  of  mc  now,  they  will  hate 
they  think  of  the  object  of  a  Miu 
the  Gospel.    Satan,  too,  will  try 
obstacles  in  my  way.    My  only  bi 
the  Almighty  Saviour;   and  I  csi 
upon  His  care  who  has  gradootl] 
His  servants  saying,  'Lo,  I  am  v 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  worid.' 
my  dear  fathers  and  brethren,  to 
mc  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  that 
abundantly  bless  me  and  enable  me  t 
Him  in  the  great  work  which  He  has 
to  my  care." 


ignorance^  foolishness,  and  weakness  to  do 

The  candidate  was  further  asked  his  views  regarding  the  dnties 
Evangelist,  and  the  leading  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  Christianity,  t 
his  replies  were  equally  satisfactory,  but  they  are  omitted  for  want  of  sp 


POLYNESIA. 

MAKGAIA,  HSRTST  QROUP. 

Tub  Ecv.  Qeorgo  Gill  having  removed  to  Earotonga  in  April,  18 
solo  charge  of  the  Mission  at  Mangaia  subsequently  devolved  u] 
Rev.  Wyatt  Gill,  who,  under  date  6th  January  ult.,  shows  that  fc 
time  past  a  signal  work  of  conversion  has  been  in  progress  through* 

island. 

«  The  year  which  has  just  elapsed/'  writes 
Mr.  G.,  "has  heen  in  several  respects  a 
memorable  one.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place.  Many  fears  and  anxieties  depressed 
my  mind  at  the  period  of  my  beloved  col- 
league's departure.  But,  blessed  be  God !  we 
have  been  sustained  hitherto.  Many  grounds 
of  anxiety  have  been  removed,  and  an 
abundant  blessing  has  attended  the  preach* 
log  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  island. 

"  Out  I  rejoice  with  trembling.  Such  is 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  that 
outward  appearances  can  never  be  fully  de- 
pended upon.  Emphatically  does  this  hold 
true  of  native  character  and  profession.  I 
am,  however,  conscious  that  there  has  been 
an  honest  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
the '  great  change '  demanded  by  the  Gospel 
has  been  experienced  by  those  who  have  pre- 


sented themselves  as  candidates  foi 
fellowship.  And  in  the  j  udgment  o 
I  think  that  those  who  have  been  i 
have  given  good  evidence  of  ha 
perienced  the  regenerating  infloenc 
Holy  Spirit.  With  very  few  ei 
their  consistent  conduct  has  given 
satisfaction. 

**  At  the  principal  Station,  One 
have  been  two  admissions  to  cfaurc 
ship  since  I  last  wrote.  On  the  / 
sion  (the  first  Sabbath  in  August),  < 
and  fifteen  women  were  received  aft 
able  confession  of  faith,  and  a  stat 
their  Christian  experience.  On  tl 
occasion  (November  1st,  ult.)  fifteen 
forty-three  women  were  admitted. 
Pentecostal  season— a  day  I  shall  i 
get.    Amongst  these  wii  an  aged  i 
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etnnce  utterly  hardened,  and  who 

yetn  had  done  all  he  possibly 

injure    Missionaries,    but    now, 

at  the  recollection  of  his  guilf, 

ihed  in  his  right  mind  at  the  feet 

Another  interesting  case  was  that 
ig  woman,  who  confessed  that  she 
ntered  the  house  of  God  for  twelve 

who  had  lately  been  convinced  of 
srous  state.    But  what  occasioned 

aniious  thought,  was  the  appli- 
several  young  persons  belonging  to 
's  class  of  girls.  I  carefully  exa- 
*ir  views  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 
t  and  evidences  of  the  'second 
rir  motives  for  desiring  to  be  united 
Lord's  people,  &c.,  &c.  After  re- 
nversations  with  them,  I  felt  fully 
lat  a  work  of  grace  had  been  com- 
D  their  hearts.  For  some  time  I 
to  receive  them,  solely  on  account 
»utb.    On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 

refuse  to  receive  in  the  Lord's 
3se  whom  lie  had  evidently  ad- 
fellowship  with  his  Son.  Accord- 
;r  three  months'  trial,  they  were 
May  they,  like  Samuel  and 
>f  old,  prove  disciples  indeed ! 
ipect  to  education,  some  progress 

made,  I  think,  at  this  Station 
luring  the  past  six  months.  This  I 
entirely  to  the  efficient  labours  of 
y  native  assistant.  A  considerable 
'  boys  and  girls  have  learnt  to  read ; 
sm,  chiefly  at  this  settlement,  have 
the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  been 

Gill's  class  of  girls  still  continues 
encouragement.  My  own  class  of 
I  meet  three  times  a^week  on  my 
ises,  greatly  cheers  me.  They  are, 
[vancing  both  in  secular  and  divine 
e. 

re  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
young  man  and  his  wife  to  the 
a  at  Rarotonga,  out  of  my  class  of 
I  for  Missionary  labour  amongst  the 
(lands. 

rd  to  TamaruOf  I  am  happy  to  re- 
irably.  Blessed  be  God  that  there 
ngth  been  a  shaking  amongst  the 
es.'  Many  have  evinced  their 
especting    their   eternal   welfare. 


May  they  prove  to  have  been  truly  bom  of 
the  Spirit!  December  6th,  ult.,  fourteen 
men  and  twenty-four  women  were  admitted 
to  church-fellowship.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  regret  to  report  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  past  year,  there  occurred  several  very 
/Miin/tt/ instances  of  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  certain  old  church  members  at  that  settle- 
ment. 

*'  The  remarkable  revival  of  religion  at 
Ivirua,  has  not  yet  ceased.  Showers  of  di- 
vine grace  are  still  falling.  On  the  15th  of 
November  ult.,  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
admitting  to  the  communion  of  the  visible 
church,  sixteen  men  and  nineteen  women. 
Katuke  and  his  wife  still  labour  assiduously 
at  that  Station.  I  think  his  visit  to  Raro- 
tonga did  him  good  ;  certainly  he  came  back 
*  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ/ 

"  You  will  perceive,  dear  brethren,  that  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  unwonted  pros- 
perity. The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
influences  during  the  year  1856,  has  at  length 
spread  as  a  stream  over  the  island.  It  has 
been  to  us  a  matter  of  wonder  and  gratitude. 
No  extraordinary  means  have  been  employed. 
The  precious  seed  of  divine  truth  carefully 
sown  during  many  past  years  has  at  length 
sprung  up.  To  God,  the  author  of  all  good, 
be  the  praise !  Tares  have,  alas !  in  some 
instances  mingled  with  the  wheat.  But  this 
should  not  surprise  us,  nor  discourage 
further  labour  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Look- 
ing back,  then,  upon  the  past,  let  us  praise 
God  and  take  courage  for  the  future,  re- 
membering the  inspired  declaration, '  Not  hy 
might,  nor  by  strength ;  but  by  my  Spirif, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 

"Total  of  church  members  in  the  three 
churches  of  Mangaia,  December,  1857 : — 
Tamarua     .        .        .138 
Ivirua  •        .170 

Oneroa       .       •       .318 

626 

**  Total  of  admissions  to  church-fellowship 
during  the  past  year  (1857) : — 

Tamarua     .        .        .47 
Ivirua  ...      85 

Oneroa        .        .        .116 
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MISaiONAEIEa  FOE  THE  INTEEIOE  OF  SOUTH  AFfilCi. 
Wb  Imve  tho  pleasure  to  extract  tlio  following  ootiee  from  the  Cipe 
papers,  under  date  the  12th  of  August : — 


"  The  Miniontriei  who  are  ibout  to  pro- 
ceed to  th«  Malabele  aiid  Makololo  tribes, 
in  eonnnion  with  LiTlngatone'i  expedition 
to  the  Zunbeie,  were  entertained  at  a  pnhlic 
Mtnfr  on  the  3rd  init.  There  were  then 
pretent  the  veteran  Miuionary,  Robert 
MoSkt,  together  with  hi)  Toiin|et  coidjutori. 


the  Ren.  Me«srs.  Machenue,  3.  yUi, 
Thomu,  Price,  and  Sykei.  OerfTMrf 
TUiani  denominations  took  part  b  Otft. 
ceedings,«Bd  eiprestrd  ■<rnipuh7  irilt  li 
object)  of  themeeling.  The  Her.  B.)ML 
with  hi)  family,  and  Mn.  LmnptoM,d 
lean  for  the  inlerior  next  week." 


DEFABTHRES.— U«v.  H.  HelmoTc  and  Mn.  Helinor<<,  with  a  fMiiorM 
familj,  embarked  at  SouthamptoD,  per  "  Dane,"  for  Cnpe  Town,  Sih  Jnlj. 

Ber.  W.  Johnson  and  Mn.  Johnson  embarked  at  Grareaend,  per  "Bojri 
Stuart,"  for  Calcutta,  lat  September. 

Bev.  Kichard  Dirt,  Mn.  Birt  and  familj,  aceoinpatiieJ  by  Miea  Thowpn. 
daughter  of  Bcv.  W.  Thompson  of  Cape  Town,  embarked  at  GraTeteoJ,  pf 
"  Vernon,"  for  the  Cape,  ■1th  September. 

Rev.  W.  Dawson,  with  ft  part  of  his  family,  and  accompanied  by  three  of  ih 
children  of  Iter.  £.  D.  Johnston,  of  Knndial,  cmbntked  nt  GniTcsetiJ,  ps 
"Trafalgar,"  for  Madras,  11th  September. 

AKMVAL  IN  ENGLAND.— Mn.  MullenB,  wife  of  Rev.  Jo«pb  MuDffl, 
and  infant,  from  Calcutta,  per  Btcamer  "  Fera,"  ioth  September. 


XIIBIOIIABT    OOHTBIBVTIOIIS. 
iVoOT  17th  Aiigu»t  to  14(i  S^temler,  1858,  inelut'ive. 
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MISSIONS  IN  SOUTHEEN  INDIA. 

companying  map  represents  a  section  of  Southern  India,  and  will 
show  the  relative  position  of  the  several  Mission  Stations  occupied 
Agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  that  extensive  and 
s  field  of  labour. 

iev.  Joseph  Mullens,  of  the  Calcutta  Mission,  but  now  on  a  visit  to 
intry,  undertook  a  journey  in  1853,  i^*ith  a  special  view  to  coUect 
ic  information  regarding  the  social  condition  of  the  Southern 
es,  and  the  progress  of  the  various  religious  agencies  in  operation 
On  his  return  to  Calcutta,  Mr.  Mullens  gave  the  result  of  his 
s  and  observations  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which  were  subsequently 
sd  in  a  work  entitled  "Missions  ik  South  India."  In  the 
to  the  work,  the  author  observes:  "My  tour  through  the 
Qcy  of  Madras  occupied  the  first  three  months  of  1853.  The 
I  travelled,  and  the  more  I  saw  of  the  Missions  conducted  by 
■8  of  different  Societies,  the  more  deeply  did  I  feel  impressed  with 
jnt,  the  variety,  and  the  influence  of  the  labours  which  are  carried 
outh  India  for  the  conversion  of  its  idolatrous  population.  The 
I  travelled,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  deeply  did  I  feel  the 
urable  extent  of  the  ignorance  and  idolatry  which  yet  exist.'' 
lustration  of  these  two  important  positions,  we  give  the  following 
I  from  the  concluding  lecture  "  On  the  beliqigus  claims  of  the 

8  PeISIDENCT  :" — 


>f 


Telugu  and  Mysore  Missions, 
Mr.  Mullens,  '*are  comparatively 
ind  their  fruits  appear  only  to  be 
ley  each  contain  about  700  Native 
B:  the  German  Missions  number 
he  Tamil  churches  are  much  larger, 
ve  Christians  amounting  to  1700. 
lar  converts  number  52,000 :  those 
he  Syrian  Christians,  4000.  The 
iber  of  Native  Protestant  Christians 
esidency,  is  above  76,000,  of  whom 
re  communicants.  The  Missionaries 
e  of  these  churches  are  179  in 

XXXYI. 


number,  vrith  405  Catechists.  About 
30,000  boys  are  instructed  in  these  schools, 
and  8000  girls.  These  results,  looked  at  by 
themselves,  are  truly  gratifying  to  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  grand  difference  between 
the  prospects  of  a  heathen  soul  and  the  soul 
of  a  true  Christian  beyond  the  grave.  They 
show  the  present  agencies  and  the  present 
position  of  the  Mission  churches,  and 
prove  that  the  labours  expended  for  their 
benefit  have  not  been  carried  on  in  vain. 
We  roust  add  to  them  the  converted  soula 
that  have  passed  into  the  heavens,  of  whoae 

2  Y 
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de&lb,  on  many  occasions.  Missionaries  have 
spoken  with  hearty  satisfaction.  Nor  is  this 
all.  We  know  that  the  object  of  ill  our 
Missionary  agencies,  is  to  bring  them  into 
the  body  of  communicants  and  to  keep  them 
there,  worthily  performing  their  duty  to  the 
Saviour  so  long  as  life  lasts.  But  as  time  is 
required  before  these  agencies  accomplish 
their  ends  completely,  we  must  remember, 
as  part  of  our  Missionary  results,  all  the 
intermediate  steps  that  have  1)cen  secured 
between  the  starting  of  the  agency  and  the 
reaping  of  its  fruits.  We  will  look  not  only 
to  the  harvest  reaped,  to  the  harvest  ripe : 
we  will  look  also  to  the  green  standing  corn, 
to  the  blade,  to  the  ear,  and  even  to  the 
seed  that  lies  hidden  in  the  soil.  We  mubt 
look  for  results  accomplished,  not  only  to 
our  church  members,  dead  and  Uving,  but 
to  the  knowledge  spread,  the  copies  of  the 
Word  distributed,  to  the  schools  where  the 
young  have  been  early  impressed,  to  the 
diminished  offerings  to  idols,  to  the  decay  of 
belief  in  idolatry,  and  the  extensive  convic- 
tion that  iU  erase  will  fail,  to  the  belief  that 
Christianity  will  conquer,  to  the  dindnntion 
of  dispute  and  argument  against  the  Gospel, 
and  to  the  silence,  sometimes  the  readiness, 
with  which  its  truths  are  heard.  If  we  do 
leai,  we  do  injustice. 

"But  moefa  as  we  seem  to  have  accom- 
plished, how  much  still  remains.  Contrast 
the  scattered  bands  of  Christians  with  the 
dense  masses  of  heathenism  in  which  they 
Mte,  the  agencies  employed,  with  the  sphere 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  we  shall  at 
onoe  eacdaim,  <Wbat  are  these  among  ao 
many !'  So  great  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  paities,  the  one  so  swallows  up  and 
hides  the  other,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  objection  which  is  sometimes  brought 
agtinat  our  statements:  *  Where  are  the 
^Mrrerts  ?  we  never  see  or  hear  of  them, 
nor  do  we  expect  we  shall:  look  at  the 
strength  of  Brahminism,  of  idolatry,  and  of 
«Mte ;  how  can  you  ever  set  them  aside  and 
TOOtthem  out  of  the  country ;  '*  what  do  these 
feeble  Jews  "?'  It  u  good,  therefore,  to  look 
tke  difficalties  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  fairly 
Ir  the  face,  and  see  how  much  the  Churdi 
hat  yet  to  do  before  its  labour  is  accompUahed. 
Hw  foUowing  considerations  maj  help  us  to 
•W>^Q<cuite  them. 


EXTENT    OF    COUNTRT    ANO    POPULii 

**  The  Presidency  of  Madru  is 
triangular  ahape ;  ita  greatest  length 
Cape  Comorin  to  Goa,  is  530  miles,  i 
greatest  breadth,  from  Goa  to  Ganj 
nearly  790  miles.  It  contains,  the 
more  than  200,000  square  miles  iaai 
contains  eountries  which  for  bunds 
years  constituted  independent  kiof 
That  portion  which  is  now  in  subjed 
the  Honourable  East  India  Compt 
divided  into  twenty  districts  or  pnn 
and  to  these  must  be  added  the  I 
country  and  the  independent  kiagdo 
Travaneore  and  Cochin.  The  total  A 
drawn  annually  from  these  extensivt 
fertile  provinces,  amounts  to  near 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  which  u ! 
as  follows : — 

Rerenne,  Co.'s  territofy,  1861-3     £i.  4.7f 
Ditto,  TrftTancoro        «...     11 

Ditto,  Mysore 7i 

Ditto,  Cochin        .....       ^ 

Totftl    o> 

"  Besides  the  produce  conavmed  wi 
is  grown,  the  trade  from  one  portion  • 
country  to  another,  u,  even  nnder  its  p 
disadvantages,  most  extensive.  In  ^ 
bad  trunk  roads,  in  spite  of  cross-mi 
times  worse,  the  Government  fi| 
recently  reported  that,  after  oM 
uderation,  he  had  foond  that  thte 
traffic  into  and  out  of  Madras,  M 
Western  roads  alone,  amounted  to  5* 
tons  of  goods,  of  the  value  of  one  b 
and  a  quarter  sterfing.  Not  ksi  tn 
carried  on  throogh  the  Soathen  ^ 
and  those  on  the  Weat  coast.  Iade« 
branches  of  inquiry  give  a  higher  idea  • 
value  of  these  provinces  of  India,  tbi 
oeusideration  of  the  surplus  produce 
they  export. 

**  Look  again  at  the  immense  Popul 
which  this  one  division  of  our  Indian  I 
contains : — 

la  the  Compaay's  tenitotj               •  Sf 

Ditto,  Mj»ore 3» 

Dftio,TnmMeore»i&1836  •       .       .  !• 
Ditto,  Coohia       ..••.. 

IMal  V, 

**  These  twenty^aeren  milUoM  k 
number  abont  equal  to  that  of  a 
inhabitants  of  the  British  late  fot  m 
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different  are  their  circumstaiiMS 
it  of  oar  countrymen.  They  may 
meang  of  sustaining  life,  but  poaaeiii 
al  little  beyond  it.  They  are 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  their 
e  of  things  beyond  their  own 
i  sphere,  is  very  limited;  and 
,  worth  the  name,  is  at  the  lowett 
>ofe  all,  as  following  error  in 
t  becomes  ns  to  look  at  them  with 
eyes,  and  to  inquire  what  provision 

made  for  their  full  and  fsithful 

1  in  the  way  of  truth.    Of  the 

imber,    twenty-four   millions    are 

more   than    two    millions    are 

idans;      the     Catholics     noraber 

the  Syrian  Christiani,  120,000; 
,  1600  at  Cochin;  while  our 
'otestant   Christians  amount  only 

again  at  the  differtnt  dhisians  of 
stion,  and  you  will  see  how  little 
aoeomplished  in  the  thorough 
Gospel  truth  among  them.  The 
people  below  the  Ghauts  are 
to  seren  districts,  and  amount  to 
people.  Their  territory  contains 
Missionaries;  and,  of  the  six 
ad  a  half,  700  are  Christians, 
matters  improved  by  looking  at 
%  of  the  different  Societies  that 
red  the  country.  The  Lond«n 
'  Society,  the  first  in  the  field, 
up  the  districts  of  Vizagapatam 
spah,*  but  though  they  contain 
m  of  2,706,000  souls,  the  Society 
imong  them  only  five  European 
es.  The  Church  Missionary 
is  taken  up  Masulipatam,  with 
and  employs  four  Missionaries, 
ican  Baptist  Society  at  Nellore 
Missionaries  to  935,000 :  and  the 
Lutheran  Mission,  occupying  the 
cts  of  Rajmundry  and  Guntoor, 
id/ive  Missionaries  for  1,580,000. 
le  destitution  still  more  when  we 
e  towns  and  villages  which  these 
^i>ntain.  Vizagapatam  contains 
eoplc;  Vizianagaram,  28,000  ; 
12,000  ;     Masulipatam,    6000  ; 

>  of  tb«  more  d«ttitate  of  the  dittviett, 
capiad   by   the   London  MiMioiMij 

>  Direoton  are  intendicg  shortly  to 
oementt.— En.  Mis*.  Chron. 


Ellore,  20,000.  Masulipatam  has  a  district 
of  4510  square  miles,  and  contains  1583 
Tillages,  with  hamlets  double  that  number. 
Near  Masulipatam  itself  is  the  town  of 
Godoor,  vrith  3000  people;  Beizwarah 
contains  4000;  more  than  fifty  villages 
contain  between  2000  and  4000  inhabitants 
each.  Yet,  except  the  diief  town  itself,  not 
one  town  or  village  of  that  large  district 
contains  even  a  Missionary  schooL  The 
district  of  Rajmundry,  again,  contains  twelve 
towns,  each  numbering  from  6000  to  12,000 
inhabitants. 

"Passing  onward  to  the  Mtsore,  the 
same  appalling  inequality  is  apparent.    The 
Mysore  proper  contains  3,410,382,  among 
whom  are  established    only  four    or    five 
Missionary    stations,    with    ien    European 
Missionaries.      If  we  add  Bbllabt  and 
KuRNooL,  on  the  same  upper  level  of  table- 
land, whose  population  are  of   the  same 
tribe  and  speak  the  same  language,  Canareae, 
'   we  add   1,503,789;    and  if  we    take   in 
Bharwar,  in  the  same  country,  we  must 
add  many  thousands  more,  giving  a  total 
Canarese   population   amounting   to   more 
than  /itfe  milliont  above  the  Ghants  on  the 
table-land.    To  these  have  hitherto  been 
sent  twenty  Missionaries,  who  reside  at  ttm 
stations.     The  total  number  of  Canarese 
Christians  is  800.      If   we    compare   the 
Mysore  with  Scotland,  how  difiSecent  does 
its  supply  of  God's  ministers  appear.    The 
Congregationalists    in     Scotland,   with    a 
hundred  churches,  are  looked  upon  as  a 
somewhat  insignificant  body,  and  yet  they 
have  three  or  four  times  the  number  of 
pastors  which  the  Mysore  has  of  imssionariea. 
If  we  add  the  numerous  miniaters  of  the 
United    Presbyterian    Church,    the   eight 
hundred    ministers    of    the  Free  Chnreh, 
and  those  of  the  Establishment,  we  shall 
find  more    than    two    thmuand   ministers 
labouring  among  a  popuktiosi  of  two  and 
a  half  millions,  while  for  the  fioe  miUiom 
of  the  Mysore  and  Bellary  there  are  no 
more  than  twenty.    How  can  it  be  expected 
that,  when  marked  religious   progress  is 
somewhat  alow  even  in  Scotland,  it  can 
possibly  be  rapid  in  onr  Indian  <pnmnces? 
Nor  diall  we  improve  matten  by  looking 
into  the  details.    Scotland  has  laige  towns, 
but  so  has  the  Mysore;   tawns  that  maiy 
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be  considered  numerous  and  well- peopled, 
considering  the  poverty  of  the  country. 
Bangalore,  in  cantonments  alone,  has  93,000 
people,  besides  the  thousands  in  and  around 
the  pcttah  :  the  town  and  talook  of  Mysore 
contain  80,000 :  Seriogapatam,  12,000  ; 
Chittiedroog  has  14,000  without  a  Xlis- 
sionary:  the  talooks  of  Fromkoor  and 
Coonghul,  with  one  Missionary,  101,000. 
The  Bellary  district  has  four  Missionaries 
resident  in  the  town  of  Bellary.  That  town 
is  the  head  of  the  district,  and  numbers 
37,126  inhabitants,  with  a  large  military 
force.  Were  it  situated  in  the  more  settled 
parts  of  the  United  SUtes,  it  would  probably 
have  not  less  than  forty  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  But  besides  Bellary,  the  district 
contains  sixteen  other  towns,  all  of  which 
have  4000  inhabitatants  or  more.  Thus, 
Kumply  has  7000 ;  Hospett,  8000 ;  Gooty, 
4400;  Adoni,  19,000;  Harponhully,  COOO, 
And  so  on.  Many  have  been  visited  by 
Missionaries,  but  in  none  of  them  have  they 
made  any  permanent  settlement.  To  these 
sixteen  towns,  with  above  4000  persons 
«ach,  add  the  12,000  villages  which  are 
spread  over  its  surface  of  12,000  square 
miles.  Such  instances  might  be  endlessly 
multiplied. 

'*  The  Tamil  country  lias  been  to  some 
extent  better  supplied ;  but  there  are  parts 
of  it  lamentably  destitute.  From  Piilicat 
to  Cape  Comorin,  the  Tamil-speaking  popu- 
lation number  1 1 ,555,868  persons ;  they  are 
divided  into  nine  districts,  some  of  which 
arc  very  extensive  and  contain  iroporUnt 
towns.  The  total  number  of  European  and 
American  Missionaries  resident  among  them 
is  seventy-five;  of  whom  sixteen  are  in 
Tinnevelly  alone,  and  seventeen  in  the 
province  of  Tanjore.  I  will  not  weary  you 
with  pointing  out  all  the  large  and  flourishing 
towns,  and  showing  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  their  teachers  and 
the  population  to  be  taught.  I  will  mention 
the  case  of  one  district  alone,  whose  utter 
destitution  you  will  at  once  perceive.  North 
Ascot  possesses  a  total  population  of 
1 ,485,000.  It  includes,  in  greater  abundance 
than  uaoal,  well  populated  Tillages  and 
towns.  Thus,  Vcllore  contains  120,000; 
Aroot,  16,000;  Wallajapett,  20,000;  Ranee- 
petty  18,000;  Goriatum,  10,000;  Amboor, 


11,000;  Amee,  16,000;  Tnpitt 
and  six  others,  each  4000  or  i 
carrjring  on  good  trade  and  ia  p 
circumstances;  yet,  among  them 
if  but  0N£  Missionary  in  the  town 
If  we  enter  the  adjoining  district  i 
we  find  one  Missionary  among 
people.  In  Coimbatoor,  with  1 
people,  there  are  two  Missionario 
in  the  chief  town. 

**  The  province  of  Teavaxcou 
plied  in  a  similarly  disproportioDatc 
Out  of  its  1,280,000,  the  London  U 
Society  has  placed  eight  MiiMM 
eleven  districts  with  505,000  pra 
the  Church  Missionary  Societj  d( 
sionaries  in  twenty-one  districtswith 
Again  we  say.  What  are  these  i 
many  ?  In  whatever  way  we  tske 
subject,  whether  we  look  at  psits ' 
whole,  we  cannot  fail  to  resli» 
conviction  that  in  South  India  tb 
the  Lord  is  but  just  begun.  We  in 
to  know  that  76,000  persons  are 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  have  th 
regularly  preached  to  them  ss  the 
authority  in  religion ;  or  that  id 
10,000  are  so  advanced  in  knovl 
character  as  to  be  admitted  to  t 
munion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Bi 
other  hand,  we  see  but  one  hM 
eighty  Missionaries,  European  sai* 
the  whole  population  of  twenty-sevei 
and  find,  scattered  uver  the  oosit 
with  fifty,  thirty,  and  twenty  the 
habitants  where  none  reside  at  i 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  fill 
never  been  entered  by  Missioniriei 
the  Gospel  even  onet  in  the  hsl 
The  more  fully,  therefore,  we  • 
detail,  the  deeper  will  our  comic 
of  the  real  spiritual  destitution 
this  great  portion  of  our  Indit 
lies.    •        ♦        •        •        ♦ 

THB   SraBKOTH   OF  SUPEBftT 

"  But  other  arguments  exist  be 
people  of  Sooth  India  are  idolati 
with  the  Hindoos  among  when 
They  are  in  bondage  equally  with 
of  Bengal;  they  have  prejudged  tl 
of  changing  their  religioa  as  fin 
erroneously  as  have  our  iieiglibo« 
have  the  same,  if  act  ttroager,  o 
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epting  the  Gospel.  Caste, 
Dgwith  the  Hindoos  of  North 
uces  so  much  open  enmity  to 
iven  stronger  in  South  India 
I.  The  existence  of  a  large 
,  deemed  outcast,  has  made 

caste  the  more  watchful  in 
elves  from  pollution.  The 
;  fewer  in  number  than  with 
Mts  so  numerous,  the  Sudras, 
ink  here,  are  men  of  great  re- 
re.    The  varying  degrees  in 

ranks  may  pollute  a  superior 
:fined.   The  Parias  may  not  sit 

the  Sudras,  and  frequently 
»een  temporarily  broken  up, 
Ksionary  wished  to  teach  both 
'ravancore  the  different  classes 
h  nearer  than  a  fixed  number 
i  class,  the  Nayades,  must 

to  enter  a  village  even  to 

they  must  call  out  for  some 
noney  on  a  stone,  and  are  left 

mercy  of  his  honesty  as  to 
irill  receive  anything  in  ex- 
ower  classes  are  often  severely 
inging  the  prescribed  rales. 
I  reached  in  one  poor  set  of 
sssively  low,  so  intensely  de- 
lic  estimation,  they  are  never 
the  light  of  day.  When  so 
ive  become  Christians,  I  need 
cribe  the  estimation  in  which 
r  are  held  by  the  heathen,  nor 
powerful  obstacle  which  this 
t  places  in  the  way  of  a  candid 
at  of  that  truth  which  an 
gment  must  approve.  The 
as  tended  to  promote  great 
all  classes  of  Hindoos,  and  to 
>mparatively  small    caste    of 

a  clau  more  powerful  than 
8  is  particularly  the  case  in 
I  Madura,  and  in  Tanjore. 
n  in  South  India  is  a  great 
,  I  believe  almost  all  live  by 
ffice,  instead  of  being  driven, 

in  Bengal,  to  support  them- 
it  trade.    *        ♦        •        ♦ 

rCOUmAGBMBIO'S. 

tiurch  of  Christ  has  no  reason 

ispair  of  success  in  the  work 

undertaken.     Large  as  the 


field  is,  it  has  begun  admirably  to  occupy  it. 
Most  important  positions  have  been  made 
good;    fruits    have    already  been    reaped. 
Much  knowledge  of  Christ  has  been  spread 
abroad ;  much  opposition  to  the  truth  has 
been  silenced.    The  heathen  have  been  com- 
pelled to  feel  that  there  is  reason  on  the  side 
of  Christianity ;  that  its  doctrines  are  hard 
to  be  rejected ;  and  that  its  Missionaries  are 
clever,  obstinate  men,  who  will  not  get  angry 
in  discussion,  and  who  will  not  be  put  dovrn. 
The  temples,  great  as  they  once  were,  are 
all  falling  into  decay.    Marks  of  neglect  are 
profusely  stamped  upon  every  one  of  them  ; 
the  bats  in  countless  numbers  already  possess 
them.    In  all  South  India,  the  only  temple 
I  saw  kept  really  clean  and  in  good  repair, 
was  the  temple  in  the  Fort  of  Tanjore,  where 
a  wealthy  Hindu  Rajah  rules.    There  is  a 
legend  among  the  natives  in  Tanjore,  that 
the  great  bull  behind  that  temple  was  once* 
very  small;  else,  say  they,  how  could  it 
have  got  between  the  pillars  where  it  now 
lies;  but  it  went  on  growing  larger  and 
larger,  till  it  attained  its  present  immense 
size.    When  the  infidel  company  came  it 
ceued  growing.    There  is  a  world  of  truth/ 
in  this  legend,  after  all.   Since  the  days  when 
common  sense  came  into  the  land;  when 
pilgrims  began  to  expose  idolatry,  to  speak 
against  caste,  to  spread  the  Bible,  to  instruct 
the  young,  and  argue  with  the  defenders  of 
this  ancient  system  fearlessly,  the  Bull  of 
Hinduism  has  ceased  to  grow.    Its  influence 
has  begun  to  decrease,  and  although  it  may 
still  appear  vast  and  powerful,   and  now 
and  then  put  forth  spasmodic  efforts,  its 
inward  strength  is    fast  going  to    decay. 
These  things  are  parts  in  the  great  process- 
of  the  country's  renovation ;  and  much  as  we 
rejoice  over  actual  converts,  we  may  rejoice 
too    over  the  diminution  of  obstacles  by 
which  converts  are  kept  back.    If  we  have 
not  yet  built  up  much,  we  have  pulled  down 
a  great  deal,  and  have  made  extensive  pre- 
parations for  pulling  down  and  building  up 
a  great  deal  more.    *  Experience  hath  pro- 
duced the  hope  *  of  ultimate  perfect  success, 
while  the  promise  of  God  stands  perfectly 
sure.    The  idols  we  shall  utterly  abolish ; 
to  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow.    Unappalled 
then  by  difficulties,  the  Church  must  go  in 
and  possess  the    land.      Its  agents  must 
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pmdi  mach  to  tlift  old,  mntt  instnicl  tlio 
TQBOg ;  mutt  t{Hread  the  inspired  Wofd  that 
if  lihe  iiie,  and  able  like  a  hammer  to  break 
the  rock  in  pieces.    Thns  will  the  great 


harvest  of  Sonth  India  be  prepem 
ptaj,  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's 
that  He  wiU  send  forth  more  la 
reap  the  harrest.'' 


W.  B.  BAXTER  Bsq^  M.P.,  ON  INDIAN  MISSION 

At  a  public  meeting  in  connection  with  the  London  Miasionary 
held  in  Ward  Chapel,  Dundee,  on  Thursday  evening  the  7tii  u 
gentleman,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  gare  utterance  to  sei 
on  the  subject  of  the  **  traditionary  policy'^  of  the  Btilers  of  Britii 
and  in  reference  to  the  encouragements  to  Missionary  labour 
country,  which  will,  we  are  persuaded,  meet  with  the  unqualified  a 
eYOTy  well-informed  friend  and  supporter  of  Missions. 
In  opening  his  address,  Mr.  Baxter  made  the  following  remarks 


**  It  always  aflbrds  me  unfeigned  pleuore 

to  take  a  pert  in  meetings  of  the  London 

Misskmaiy  Sodety,  a  Society  founded  on  a 

broad  catbolic  basi^  whidi  has  produced  so 

many  celebrated  men,  and  been  so  highly 

blessed  in  many  quarters  of  the  world.    I 

feel  when  standing  on  this  platfonn  to-night, 

that  there  is  a  tie  binding  us  to  men  of  erery 

colour  and  every  language,  every  race  and 

every  degree  of  civilization.     Among  the 

pahn  groves  of  the  Hervey  and  the  Georgian 

groups,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Rivec^ 

perhaps  now  on  those  of  the  Zambesi,  in 

British  Guiana  and  British  India,  even  in  the 

Celestial  Empire  itself,  we  have  Christian 

brethren,  who,  by  the  instrumentality  of  this 

Institution,  have  been  saved  and  set  free. 

Our  special  cause  of  meeting  this  evening  is 

to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  for  that 

great  empire  in  the  East  which  God  haa 

committed  to  Britain,  and  to  which  our 

attention  has  been  recently  called  in  a  very 

remarkable  manner.    My  excellent  fnend 

and  college  companion,  Mr  Mullens,  has  been 

in  India  for  fourteen  years ;  no  man,  I  believe, 

knows  better  its  social,  moral,  and  religions 

condition,  or  is  more  capable  of  advocating 

ita  claims.    It  would  be  quite  out  of  plaee 

for  me  in  his  presence  to  detain  you  with 

remaiks  of  mine ;  bnt  I  may  be  permitted  to 

express  a  hope  that  when  peace  has  been 

restored,  and  the  East  India  Company  quietly 

interred,  tiie  pnblie  of  this  country  will  not 

lose  thehr  interest  in  or  forget  their  duty 


towards  Hindostan.  Daring  the  Isi 
I  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  Briti 
vfaa  most  nnmistakeably  indicsted 
of  religioos  equality,  not  only  ia  n 
reality,  in  that  country.  Ton  do  a 
to  be  told  that  what  has  heea  e 
traditional  policy,  though  it  prrtrnd 
one  of  entire  freedom  of  cosKia 
practically  one  of  pains  and  peaiitii 
Christianity.  It  is  for  us  to  asls  li 
Stanley  has  openly  declared  UisM 
to  it,  and  that  many  other  of  osfd 
either  vrill  not  or  cannot  distiagiiik 
fneing  our  fiuth  on  the  people  sadg 
propagators  of  that  faith  a  fair  fidi 
fkvoor.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  ss  ti 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  ana^ 
has  been  made.  It  surprised  ne  d 
the  other  day,  to  observe  tiiat  8 
Brooke  at  Liverpool  aaid,  *Withthi 
medan  you  have  made  progress; 
Hindoo  you  have  made  no  progre 
you  are  just  where  yon  were  the 
day  that  you  went  to  In£a ;'  and  1 
more  surprised  to  see  this  ststameBl 
aa  coirect  in  a  lending  article  by  ti 
newipaper.  Has  eitba  or  these  a 
ever  read  a  report  of  a  missionary  i 
met  a  man  who  has  tiaveHed  eifa 
India?  Surely  not;  or  else  they  ai 
learned  thM;  taking  into  aceovnt 
cessfhl  ffKsrts  of  tfie  Free  Church,  til 
can,  the  Chureh  of  Bnglaad,  the  Bsf 
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It  bo£et,  there  sre  20,000  Hin- 

I  neinbenofCuristuuiChtircliffiy 
9  who  worship  in  thdr  chapels 
th  day.  I  take  np  the  Report  of 
Misstonary  Society,  and  opening 

I I  find,  at  Nagerooil  123  com- 
1015  professing  Christians;  at 
commimieantSr  3432  professing 
James  Town  222  commnnicants. 


100 1  professing  Christians.  Now,  I  know 
very  well  that  sanguine  men  have  many  times 
sent  home  esc&ggcrated  statements  of  progress, 
hat  for  any  man  to  tell  me  at  this  time  of 
day  that  we  were  just  where  we  \»^rc  when 
we  landed  in  India,  is  to  ask  me  to  dUlielieve 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  and  ignore  the 
vast  changes  that  have  there  taken  place  for 
the  last  fifty  years." 


CHINA. 

Number  contained  extracts  from  fhe  correspondence  of  some  of 
ionaries  in  China,  earnestly  inviting  attention  to  the  great 
^hich  the  recently-concluded  treaty  would  be  likely  to  afford  for 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  that  country. 

iter  dated  Shanghae,  29th  July,  the  Eev.  William  Muirhead  Has 
her  expression  to  his  views  on  this  important  subject,  and'  has 
ily  shown  that  the  difficulties  of  the  language  had  been  so  far 
*  that  they  need  form  no  obstacle  to  the  success  of  any  right- 
aalous,  and  devoted  evangelist,  who  mi^  be  led^  in  the  providence 
»  embark  in  this  great  enterprise. 


unation  of  my  last  note,''  ob- 
tfuirhead,  '*  I  inclose  yon  in  a 
I  a  brief  sommary  of  the  treaty 
sd  with  the  Government  of  this 
be  privileges  ceded  to  Christian 
,  thon^  not  specially  stated  in 
are  fully  understood.  In  the 
:  treaty  being  consummated,  in 
>f  a  year  or  so  Mtssionaries  will 
y  to  go  everywhere  preaching 
and  no  hindrance  or  limit  will 
them,  so  long  as  they  conduct 
a.  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner, 
rtain  that  various  points  of  ini- 
;he  treaty  will  be  easily  carried 
s  the  residence  of  a  British 
'ekin,  the  formation  of  Mission 
ts  there,  &c. ;  but  every  effort 
le  by  foreign  powers,  at  the 
for  the  full  execution  of  the 

)f  conrse  specially  interested  in 
bearing  of  the  compact,  and 


for  ite  Inflaeaoe  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
throaghout  China.  The  removal  of  restiic. 
tioBS  in  the  case  of  foreigners  is,  in  onr 
view,  the  matter  of  chief  moment,  and  the 
probability  of  it  is  sufficiently  interesting. 
To  some,  the  idea  of  a  residence  at  Pekin  or 
Soo-chow  is  most  exciting,  from  its  being 
likely  that  a  central  sphere  of  that  kind 
would  avail  much  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity.  OtherB*  again,  are  rather  de> 
lighted  with  the  prospect  of  the  ooontry 
being  opened,  in  order  that  they  may  be  at 
liberty  to  travel  far  and  wide,  proclaiming 
the  blessed  truth  of  salvation.  In  either 
case,  as  we  contemplate  the  future,  we  are 
deeply  alive  to  the  fact  that,  without  the 
enlarged  outponrfng  at  the  Spirit  of  God, 
there  will  be  similar  difficulties  in  all  parts,, 
after,  as  there  have  been  before  the  opening 
of  the  country,  and  hard,  indefktigable,  per- 
severing laboor  will  be  e^ally  necesMuy. 
Still,  there  are  inducements  in  the  present 
aspect  of  affiiirs,  which  ought  to  produce  a 


r.  G.  John,  also  of  the  Shanghae  Mission,  in  a  letter  published  in  our  laal 
expressed  a  similar  opinion. 
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powerful  impfession  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all. 

"  I  haTe  no  intention  of  making  any  re- 
presentation or  proposal  to  the  Directors,  in 
the  meantime,  on  the  subject.  I  wish  onlj 
to  state  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  in  the 
onward  course  ofj  erents  we  shall,  no  doubt, 
be  guided,  in  answer  to  prayer,  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do.  Our  anxiety  is  in  reference  to 
the  Churches  of  Christ  at  home;  and  our 
hope  is,  that  not  a  few  actiTC  and  doTOted 
young  men  will  be  constrained  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this 
land.  Many  are  appalled  by  the  supposed 
difficulties  of  Missionary  labour  in  China; 
but  these,  to  a  great  extent,  exist  only  in 
the  imagination  of  people  at  home.  The 
formidable  ideas  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  language,  country,  &c.,  have  little  foun- 
dation in  reality,  and  actual  experience  of 
Missionary  life  shows  a  very  different  state 
of  things  from  what  is  generaUy  supposed. 
As  to  the  attainments  requisite  for  a  Mis- 
sionsry  in  these  parts,  of  course  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  may  be  useful,  but  they  will  not 
be  available  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  city  and  the 
country,  whether  residing  at  one  particular 
place,  or  as  a  travelling  evangelist,  the  Mis- 
sionary will  And  ample  occupation  In  simply 
preaching  the  Gospel,  or  in  qualifying  him- 
self to  do  so,  or  in  training  native  converts 
for  the  work,  or,  oi}  rare  occasions,  in  pre- 
paring suitable  Christian  books  and  tracts. 
The  cultivation  and  teaching  of  various 
branches  of  science  may,  in  some  respects, 
be  pleasant  and  profitable,  but  they  are  of 
no  advantage  towards  the  direct  advance- 
ment of  the  Gospel,  and  need  not  be  re- 
garded as  indispensable  in  the  case  of  a 


faithful  and  eminently  nsefal  Mia 
Christ.  Could  the  Churches  at  ho 
to  send  out  a  number  of  men  in  < 
fitted  to  proclaim,  in  an  earnest  i 
manner,  the  blessed  tidings  of 
who  would  either  reside  at  one  ] 
make  an  extensive  circuit  round 
act  the  apostolic  part,  and  herald  t 
in  populous  cities  and  countries 
vinces,  we  might  rest  assured  that 
the  Divine  blessing,  immense  i 
would  be  produced.  As  it  is,  wfc 
among  so  many  ?  It  is  necessary 
efforts  should  be  put  forth,  and  t 
should  be  continuous  and  pent 
order  to  any  effectual  result.  1 1 
gine  that  the  Churches  at  home  wi 
arise  to  a  full  sense  and  disdiaf| 
obligations  in  the  matter.  The  I 
opening  to  all  appearance,  is  beyoi 
cedent,  and  in  reference  to  the 
labourers  from  home,  we  fear  tha 
be  satisfied  with  the  day  of  snu 
Still,  only  let  the  facts  of  the  case 
known,  and  our  hope  is  that  God 
in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  pions  s» 
young  men  to  consider  the  siAr] 
give  themselves  to  His  service.  11 
too,  will,  we  trust,  awaken  to  a  p 
of  its  duty,  and  by  earnest 
in  dravring  down  showers  of 

'*  Our  Mission  here  continnes  ts 
Accessions  are  being  made  to  Ihi 
from  time  to  time,  and,  we  trul,  a 
shall  be  saved.  During  the  at! 
weather,  the  attendance  at  the  d 
not  been  quite  so  numeroos  as  be 
we  are  in  erery  wise  eneoongt 
forward." 


CHINESE  MISSION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Bev.  William  Young,  Superintendent  of  the  Mission  estsbl 
few  years  since*  with  a  view  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese  m 
residing  at  the  gold  fields,  has,  under  date  April  ult.,  forwarded  s 
of  recent  operations  among  the  people  stationed  at  the  Ballarat  di 
It  is  a  novel  and  interesting  fact,  in  connection  with  this  braneh 
Mission,  that  a  commodious  place  of  worship  has  been  reared  i 
apart  for  the  service  of  Gk>d— the  fruit  of  Chinese  seal  and  liberslit 
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the  first  htlf  year  of  the  Mit- 
ts Mr.  Young,  "I  wu  able  to 
t  at  regular  interrals,  to  inspect 
n's*  operations,  but  I  have  not 
do  so  during  the  latter  half,  in 
of  the  transfer  of  the  head- 
the  Mission  from  Castlemaine  to 
and  mj  efforts  being  confined 

0  the  metropolis,  where  a  large 
iflnential  and  intelligent  Chinese 

But  although  I  have  not  been 
t  Ballarat  as  often  as  I  could 
d,  I  am  happy  to  state  your 

has  not,  in  consequence  of  that 
3,  neglected  his  work.  I  hare 
*eceived   most   gratifying  testi- 

1  Mr.  Oddie  and  Mr.  Booth,  re. 
zeal  and  fidelity,  though  left 

ne.  To  the  gentlemen  whose 
ive  mentioned  the  Mission  is 
bted  for  the  help  and  encou- 
ley  have  afforded  Lo-sam-ynen, 
lying  him  regularly  erery  Sab- 
on  to  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
1^  to  collect  the  Chinese  to  come 

0  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
ntioned  gentleman  has  often  ad- 
funds  to  pay  the  agent's  salary 
reasury  of  the  Mission  was  en- 
ited.     Had  he  not  done  so,  the 

the  Mission  would  have  been 
jured.  The  mode  in  which  the 
cutes  his  work  is  very  simple, 
und  to  his  countrymen  at  dif. 

1  of  the  day,  and  reads  to  and 
ith  those  he  finds  at  home,  and 
eisure  to  hear  him.  He  always 
New  Testament  with  him,  and 
reasury  of  heavenly  knowledge 
ruction  to  hit  erring  brethren. 
rs  that  gather  around  him  on 
s  vary  from  50  to  150  persons, 
tudes  oppose,  and  not  a  few  are 
'erent  to  what  he  communicates, 
few  who  listen  with  interest  to 
ts  of  Divine  truth ;  and  at  the 
e  are  no  fewer  than  six  Chinese 
(pressed  a  desire  to  receive  the 
'  baptism.    It  will  be  necessary, 

subject  them  to  a  course  of 
1  order  to  test  their  sincerity, 
let  them  more  ^^nghly  in  the 
»  NatiT*  Chlnete  Xliistanf . 


doctrines  of  Christianity,  ere  the  rite  can  be 
administered.  Those  who  have  expressed 
such  a  wish  are  principally  Chinese  married 
to  European  women. 

«*  While  I  was  at  Ballarat  in  July  last 
year,  I  had  some  conversation  with  Lo-sam- 
yuen  about  building  a  convenient  place  of 
worship  for  the  Chinese.  I  mentioned  the 
subject  to  two  of  the  Chinese  head-men 
who  promised  to  use  their  influence  in  for- 
warding the  contemplated  object.  I  also 
went  round  with  the  native  agent  to  a  num- 
ber of  Chinese  tents,  and  conversed  with  the 
inmates  about  the  matter,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  idea  of  erecting  such  a  place 
of  worship  was  favourably  entertained.  No 
attempt,  however,  was  made  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions until  after  I  had  left.  From  time 
to  time,  while  in  Melbourne,  I  received  in- 
formation from  LO'Sam-yuen  about  the  pro- 
gress of  subscriptions.  When  they  reached 
the  sum  of  £160,  he  begged  me  to  visit 
Ballarat,  in  order  to  determine  upon  a 
suitable  site  for  building  the  chapel.  I  was 
unable  to  leave  Melbourne  at  the  timcf 
Lo-sam-yuen  and  his  countrymen,  therefore^ 
assisted  by  some  members  of  the  Ballarat 
Committee,  fixed  upon  an  eligible  spot  on- 
Red  Hill.  A  better  position  could  hardly 
have  been  selected.  It  is  very  near  a  large 
and  busy  encampment,  and,  at  the  same^ 
time,  it  is  central.  I  was  greatly  cheered 
on  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival  at  Ballarat 
(eleven  days  ago)  to  see  the  newly-erected ' 
chapel  rearing  its  head  high  above  all  the- 
different  kinds  of  buildings  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. It  rejoices  :  me  to  see  some* 
visible  sign  that  the  labour  of  your  agent 
was  not  in  vain.  You  are  permitted  at  the* 
end  of  the  year  to  see,  in  your  Mission  field 
at  Ballarat,  results  which  for  seven  long- 
years  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in 
Amoy,  my  former  sphere  of  labour  in  China. 
I  hope  these  may  prove  harbingers  of  yet 

greater  oies. 
"On  Sunday,   the    24th    January,   the 

chapel  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  The  religious  exercises  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  were  con- 
ducted in  the  English  and  Chinese  languages. 
About  140  Chinese  and  70  Europeans  were 
present ;  many  persons  stood  outside  unable 
to  gain  admittance.    The  utmost  reverence 
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and  deoorum  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  tennceB,  and  a  degree  of  intcreit 
evittced  in  them  by  all,  whioh  was  truly  gra- 
tifying. The  thrill  of  delight  I  experienced 
on  the  occasion  I  have  not  worda  to  de- 
scribe. The  solemn  engagements  of  the 
afternoon  gladdened  CTcry  Christian  bosom, 
and  even  those  who  had  formerly  been 
sceptical  as  to  the  utility  of  the  Mission^ 
now  confessed  they  had  some  faith  in  it. 
The  whole  of  the  money  required  for  the 
erection  of  the  chapel  has  been  raised  en- 
tirely among  the  Chinese,  and  principally,  if 
not  solely,  through  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  Lo-sam-yuen.  His  success  has 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  30  feet 
by  25.  It  is  weather-boarded,  has  a  good 
boarded  floor,  shingled  roof,  and  is  supplied 
with  a  pulpit,  well-finished  benches,  belfry* 
and  belL  And  one  fact  in  connection  with 
this  structure  must  not  be  overlooked,  U  hoM 
been  all  paid  for — not  an  iota  of  debt  rests 
on  the  building.  And  when  the  subscrip- 
tions yet  due  shall  have  been  collected, 
there  will  be  a  balance  in  hand,  of  some- 
where about  £10.  Is  not  this  matter  of 
rejoicing  ? 

"  The  dedicatory  services  of  the  Sabbath 
were  followed  by  a  tea-meetiug  on  the 
Monday  ensuing.  The  hour  fixed  for  tea 
was  five  P.M.  Although  the  afternoon  was 
excessively  hot,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing a  very  large  assemblage  of  indi- 
viduals connected  with  every  denomination 
of  Christians  interested  in  the  progreu  of 
the  Mission.  Somewhere  about  200  per- 
sons must  have  sat  down  to  tea,  the  chapel 
having  been  twice  filled,  the  first  party  re- 
tiring after  it  had  taken  tea  to  make  room 
for  the  second.  Between  iQ  and  50  Chinese 
joined  in  the  social  entertainment,  the  mar- 
ried  ones  bringing  their  European  wives 
with  them:  Unused  to  such  social  gather- 
ings, some  of  the  Chinese  manifested  symp- 
tom of  shyness,  but  these  soon  disappeared 
when  they  heard  friendly  greetinga  from 
European  friends.  Numbers  of  them,  in 
little  groups,  were  looking  on  from  their  en- 
campment at  what  was  going  on  in  the 
chapel,  but  we  could  not  induce  them  to 
come  in  and  take  tea ;  they  promised,  how- 
ever, to  come  and  hear  the  speakers  after 


tea.  Had  they  coase  ta  <iie  repMt»  i 
would  have  been  abmidanee  t#  sale 
them  with)  for  the  kind  ladies  who  pn 
at  the  diftrent  tables  had  made  prai 
for  the  oeoasioa  on  a  most  Uberal  t 
After  tea  it  was  resolved  to  talie  the  be 
and  arrange  Uiem  out  of  doors  for  th 
commodation  of  the  asaeably ;  the  h 
the  afternoon,  aswdl  ae  the  large  oqm 
of  penons,  rendering  it  impoambletc 
duct  the  services  of  the  evening  will 
degree  of  comfort  inside  the  chapel, 
proceedings  were  comfloenoed  by  a 
verses  of  a  hymn  being  sung,  after  i 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rcr.  Mr.  Ni 
The  secretary  was  then  cnUednponti 
the  report,  after  whioh  the  meeting  «i 
dressed  by  the  Beva.  Mean.  Potta 
Searle,  ministers  of  tlie  Church  of  £q 
Lo-sam-yuen  and  two  Chinese  heai 
the  Bev.Mr.  Strongman,  Ludependcntl 
ter.  Rev.  Chariea  Laoe,  Wealeyaa  Id 
Rev.  Mr.  Gates^  Primitive  Methodist] 
ter.  Rev.  Mr.  Niquet,  Lutheran  lb 
Rev.  Mr.  M*Laughlan,  £rae  Church  J 
ter,  and  myself.  The  proceedings  « 
evening  were  closed  with  pnyer,  m 
benediction  being  pranoonced,  the  me 
separated  at  about  half-paat  nine  o'eM 
*'  The  scene  presented  on  this  em 
was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  ft  ei 
bafile  the  power  of  my  pen  to  gnty 
true  picture  of  it.  Outaide,  in  Um^d 
newly-erected  chapel,  wna  aasemhi 
congregation  of  ChrisAiaoa  and 
most  of  them  were  seated,  but  a 
were  standing.  In  front  wore 
Europeans^  both  ladies  and 
here  and  there  a  Chinese  aasoof  tbe» 
background  was  composed,  ahnest  fsii 
of  Chinesei,  who  kepi  lookiay  on  iriik 
terest  and  eagerly  listiiiiiig*  Their  wm 
must  have  amounted  to  300  tfast  if 
Eun^eans  to  150.  The  alnesphcrsw 
that  time  cool  and  delightfn],  end  thsa 
was  shedding  her  beawa- mildly  en  lbs 
sembly.  The  scene  was  aogigesliva  <f 
moat  delightful  reflactions.  H  mmfdmM 
while  the  eye  dwelt  upon  it,  to  tinakaf^ 
vast  gathering  in. the  lniaifwl|pleiiipk,  ^ 
will  be  composed  of  peoplAof  ev«y  aii 
and  kindred,  and-  toagne,  whaa  as  P 
judices  of  races  exist->wbere  there  JtanA 
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tfaitn,  bond  nor  free — where 
rand  hermoBy  preTiilB    nhe>e 

atmeephere  it  ei^ojed,  amA 
m'l  feeble  ligkl  it  not  neededt 
God  Almightj  and  the  LMnb 
thereof!  I  thould  be  elnotk 
vf  that,  if  the  icsnlt  of  your 
been  nothing  more  than  the 
that  holy  and  exalted  elate  of 

eTory  Christian  botoni  mutt 
ceptible  of  on  thit  deeply  in- 
lion,  you  were  amply 


for  the  money  moA  eflbit  livBidy  expended 
upQB  it.  But  graatnr  retilta  than  these,  I 
trait,  await  yon,  to  ebeer  yenr  eyes  and  ro. 
joioe  your  heart;  even  nnmeront  catee  of 
somd  conversion  among  the  benightod 
Ghineee,  and  the  bringing  in  of  mnltitudet 
of  thete  tiraiyiog  theep  into  the  fold  of 
Christ.  May  Ho  poor  ont  the  ininenoes  ef 
Hit  Spirit  upon  thoie  who  miuitter  to  them 
the  Word  of  Troth,  that  it  may  prove  to 
them  a '  savonr  of  life  onto  life.' " 


5AMBE8I  MISSIONS,  CENTEAL  SOUTH  APMCA. 

val  in  Cape*  Town  of  the  young'  Missionaries,  destmed  to  bear 
lese  missions,  a  public  soiree  was  held  (Tuesday  evening  3rd 
•r  the  purpose  of  testifying  the  deep  interest  and  sympathy  felt 
lialf,  and  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  At  the  numeroualy 
leeting,  which  suooeeded  the  entertainment  pioyided  on  tike 
be  Bev  W.  Thompson,  the  Society's  Agent  at  Cape  Town, 
.  number  of  influential  gentleman  were  present  on  the  platform, 
Kieedings  were  of  a  very  animated  description.  The  assembly 
led  by  each  of  the  Miasionaries  in  rotation,  but  we  have  space 
)  characteristic  speech  of  our  revered  friend  the  Bter.  B.  MoiSiit. 


»t 


a  tcene, "  obtenred.  Mr.  If. 
ifetted  wat  very  trying  to  abaah* 
though  he  bad  lived  a  very  wild 
avage  men  and  wild  beatttfStiU 
)ut  feel  athanied  of  being  talked 
be  had  jutt  beard.    It  glad- 
ly however,  to  see  what  be  then 
what  he  had  beard :  to  see  so 
gathered  together  to  welcome 
es  and  bid  them  iSMewell.    He 
om  this  circumstance  that  there 
namber  of  iiersoat  who  had  a 
Teat  work  ia  which  he  had  been 
in  which  his  fellow-Missionaries 
ore  particularly  engaged.     He 
sionary  zeal  wat  not  confined 
ill ;  and  his  friends  would  see 
not  entered  on  their  tioublet, 
not  got  amongst  invaget  yet. 
ttmck  with  the  motto  whioh 
wallt  of  the  pbee  of  tbeir 
),  work  in  my  vineyard.'    He 
ere:   he  had  been  permitted 


to  work  for  a  long  period.  He  wat  not  at 
all  tired»  and  he  wat  ready  to  enter  the 
field  again.  Thef  wen  now  abont  to 
go  to  tho  interior,  aaonget  wild  men  and 
wild  beacta,  —  to  a  eonntry  very  different 
and  fhr  removed  from  dvilkBodeoeiety,  where 
man  wat  degraded,  where  woman  wat  more 
degraded,  and  ^ere  the  light  of  the  San  of 
Rigliteousneis  never  shone.  Afterthey  wonid 
pasa  on  to  Komman«->a  dittanee  of  seven 
hundred  milet  from  here«— they  wonld  pro- 
ceed lour  hundred,  milea  further  before  reach- 
ing the  head-quartert  of  the  great  Mosele- 
katse.  Beyond  Moselekatse  the  river  Zambesi 
flows ;  and  it  was  intended  that  one  portion 
of  the  brethren — three  of  them,  when  Mr. 
Helmore  arrived — would  take  up  their  abode 
on  that  border,  far  beyond  Motelekatse.  It 
wat  a  great  undertaking,  and  many  were  the 
dnngere;  bnt  their  tmat  was  in  God  and 
their  ooofidenoa  alto  wat  in  Him.  He  witfaod 
to  make  a  few  remarkt  with  retpect  to 
Motelekatse,  who  wat  a  most  strange  roan. 
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It  was  by  a  remarkable  proTidence  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  him  in  the  fint 
instance.  He  was  compelled  to  make  Mo- 
selekatse's  acquaintance ;  necessity  compelled 
him  to  go  there,  or  he  would  ner er  have 
gone;  for  Moselekatse  was  a  terror  to  all 
around.  He  visited  him  with  Dr.  Smith, 
who  was  then  travelling  in  the  interior.  He 
visited  him  again  twenty  years  after ;  and  it 
was  rather  surprising  to  see  such  a  man — in 
whose  hands  the  life  of  every  one  depend- 
ed—  it  was  deeply  impressive  to  see  that 
hero  cover  his  face  and  weep  silently.  On 
the  last  occasion,  he  visited  this  chief  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  simple  question  to 
him, — would  he  accept  a  Missionary  ?  The 
chief  said,  <  You  know  our  wants ;  you  know 
the  country  better  than  we  do ;  you  have  told 
us  of  a  God,  of  a  future  state ; — you  have 
preached  a  doctrine  which  teaches  us  to  love 
one  another.  Go.'  The  chief  had  greatly 
changed  from  what  he  was  a  few  years  pre- 
vious.  Since  he  (Mr.  Moffat)  had  been 
staying  in  this  city,  he  had  received  infor- 
mation that  Moselekatse  had  ordered  forty 
head  of  oxen  to  be  sent  in  to  convey  the 
Missionaries  whom  he  expected  to  receive. 
It  was  indeed  wonderful  to  observe  the 
interest  and  confidence  which  he  placed  in 
the  Missionary.  On  one  occasion,  Mosele- 
katse had  among  his  vrarriors  one  who  was 
a  chief  of  the  Bamangwatos,  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  his  youth.  He  had  been  six- 
teen  years  a  captive,  and  the  law  was  that 
he  should  not  be  given  up.  Applications 
for  his  release  from  captivity  were  unavailing, 
until  at  length,  while  travelling  through  the 
country,  he  (Mr.  Moffiit)  was  requested  to 
aid  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  young 
chief.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
possible task,  but  he  succeeded.  Mosele- 
katse consented  to  release  the  young  chief. 


and  sent  him  away.  His  wsnion 
surprised  and  astonished  at  the  ini 
which  the  Missionaiy  had  over  their 
one-^their  lion  of  lions.'  The  ymn] 
returned  with  the  Missionary  to  his 
and  afterwards  they  pasted  on  to  th 
vrains,  where  he  had  been  taken  c 
The  people  were  there  astonished,  s 
joiced.  Ten  thousand  of  the  ttft 
together  to  receive  him  ;  and  speedw 
interesting  character  were  delivered 
occasion,  while  between  each  spee^ 
words  of  a  song  were  sung.  One  cbi 
of  the  tribe  rose,  and  said  on  that  oo 
'  I  am  a  heathen.  I  know  the  doctris 
have  been  preached  to  us ;  but  I  havi 
felt  that  influence  in  my  heart  whidi  b 
felt  by  other  people.  But  I  am  astoi 
words  are  not  to  be  found  to  eipi 
amazement.  Here  is  a  white  man ;  h 
from  a  distant  nation,  he  passes  t 
here,  and  he  preaches  to  heathens; 
puts  his  hand  into  the  lion*s  den,  i 
taken  our  blood  (relative)  from  th 
of  the  lion.  When  I  think  that  s  i 
has  done  this  thing  I  think  that  dw 
God  above  us.'  Such  was  the  bm 
which  those  people  expressed  thetrvl 
ment  and  rejoicing  at  the  delivenMti 
young  chief  from  the  hands  of  Ik  M 
Moselekatse. — Mr.  Moflfht  touMd  b 
pressing  his  hearty  thanks  for  the  tti 
he  had  met  with  here.  It  vras  notUi  i 
tion  to  cease  from  his  missionary  Mtsi 
would  make  a  whole  life  of  it.  Althsi 
had  laboured  much  he  was  ready  to  do 
and  it  was  his  wish,  if  God  willed  it,  t 
in  God's  harness.  With  respect  (c 
mission  upon  which  his  friends  were 
to  enter,  he  felt  confident  that  if  God  i 
them,  their  friends  would  hear  that  Uie 
not  gone  upon  that  mission  in  vain." 


DEATH  OF  THE  EEV.  JOHN  HENEY  PAEKEB. 

Bt  the  last  mail  from  India  we  received  the  very  unexpected  and  moonfal  ii 
lif^ence  of  the  decease  of  thia  truly  exemplary,  zealous,  and  devoted  ierrti 
C^st,  who,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  had  been  associated  with  the  Csle 
Mission.  The  particulars  of  the  last  illness,  and  of  the  peeuliariy  pescefol 
happy  departure  of  our  lamented  friend,  are  given  in  the  following  eoow 
cation  firom  the  Eev.  A.  F.  Lacroix,  imder  date  Calcutta,  9th  8epteml>er  olt 
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A  with  gfett  sorrow  that  I  have  to 
you  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed 
ary  Brother,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  which 
ice  very  early  this  day,  the  fifteenth 
lary  of  his  originally  embarking  with 
ortsmouth,  for  India.  Mr.  Parker's 
as  you  have  already  been  informed, 
n  for  some  time  past  much  impaired 
ited  attacks  of  dyspepsia  and  spasms 
stomach ;  but  as  he  usually  rallied 
rell  after  these  attacks,  he  thought 
might  be  able  to  remain  at  his  post 
;  cold  season,  when  we  fully  expect 
;ment  from  Europe.  His  hopes,  alas  ! 
>t  realized.  Humanly  speaking,  he 
»  have  left  India  long  ago,  as  he  was 
by  his  medical  attendant,  and  by  his 
I.  He  did  not,  however,  deem  the 
f  so  mrgent,  and,  sad  to  say,  remained 
nfeebled  constitution  could  not  stand 
lence  of  his  last  attack.  The  imme- 
iseof  his  death  was  acute  dysentery, 
dch  he  was  attacked  only  nine  days 
Iverjthing  which  medical  skill,  and 
ntion  of  sympathizing  friends,  could 
done,  but  in  vain.  Our  dear  brother 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  his 
id  was  one  which  none  of  us  will  ever 
it  was  so  very  edifying  and  instruc- 
lever  for  a  moment  did  a  doubt  or  a 
uble  his  mind.  A  quiet,  calm,  but 
sble  reliance  on  his  Redeemer's  love 
bfulness,  and  on  the  promises  of  bis 
t  God,   was  manifested  in   all  his 


utterances.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  a 
dying  Christian,  who,  more  than  he  did,  tho- 
roughly exemplified  the  words  of  the  AposUe, 
*  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed.' 

"  His  end  was  eminently  peaceful.  He 
was  attended  unremittingly,  day  and  night, 
by  our  dear  Missionary  Brethren  residing  at 
Bhowanipore;  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  Hill,  and 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Blake,  who  did  all  they 
could  to  assist  Mrs.  Parker  in  her  attendance 
on  her  dying  husband.  Dr.  Boaz  and  myself 
also  saw  the  patient  repeatedly;  but,  our 
dwellings  being  at  a  great  distance  from 
Bhowanipore,  we  were  not  able  to  be  with 
him  as  constantly  as  we  wished.  In  Mr. 
Parker  the  Society  has  lost  a  truly  con- 
scientious, devoted,  and  consistent  Mission- 
ary, and  one  who  enjoyed  in  no  small  degree 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations  in  Calcutta.  By  his  own 
Brethren  his  loss  is  sincerely  and  deeply  felt 
and  lamented.  His  remains  will  be  con- 
signed to  the  grave  this  afternoon,  close  to 
those  of  his  fellow-Iabourers  Mundy  and 
Paterson. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say,  Mrs.  Parker  ha» 
hitherto  been  mercifully  supported  during 
the  very  trying  scenes  she  has  had  to  pass 
through.  We  all  most  deeply  sympathize 
with  her  in  the  severe  loss  she  and  her 
fatherless  children  have  sustained.  As  long 
as  she  remains  in  India  we  shall  endeavour 
to  alleviate  her  distress  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power." 


DEATH  OF  THE  BEV.  CHAELES  MAULT. 

ibject  of  this  notice,  so  long  and  so  honourably  identified  with  the  Society's 
DS  in  Sonth  Trayancore,  returned  to  this  country  about  three  years  and  a 
0,  but  in  so  feeble  a  state  of  health  as  to  be  entirely  incapacitated  for 
any  public  engagements.  Our  highly  respected  Brother,  since  his  arriyal 
land,  had  lived  in  retirement  with  his  family  at  Stoke,  near  Coventry, 
without  any  premonition  of  the  near  termination  of  his  valuable  life,  he 
illy  departed  to  his  rest  and  reward  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  17th  ult. 
ir  Number  for  July,  1856,  we  took  occasion  to  advert  in  the  following  terms 
important  services  which  had  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Mault,  aided  by  his 
[  partner  in  life,  who  survives  him,  to  the  cause  of  Missions  in  India, 
ter  thirty-six  years  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ  in  India,  our  honoured 
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Missionary  Brotiier,  the  Hev.  Charles  Maiilt,  returned  to  this  eonntiy  ia  Miy, 
1855,  greatly  debilitated  by  the  effects  of  long  sustained  and  unremitting  toOi 
in  a  tropical  climate.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  faithful  and  truly  exem|ilirf 
companion  of  his  life  and  labours.  The  Trarancore  MissionB  are  largely  indeM 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mault.  Imbued  with  a  thoroughly  missionary  spirit  % 
deroted  themselves  to  their  labour  of  love  with  a  concentration  of  purpoa^  t 
stedfast  perseverance,  and  an  undeviating  consistency,  which  won  for  thmfti 
esteem  and  reverence  of  the  heathen  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  tin; 
at  length  quitted  the  scene  of  their  honourable  toils  amidst  the  blessiagi  and 
regrets  of  thousands." 


DEPAETURK 

Bev.  Samuel  Mateer,  Mrs.  Matecr,  and  three  children,  embarked  at  Gkeeiod; 
per  "  Sea  Queen"  for  Bombay,  en  route  for  I^agercoil,  Oct.  15th. 


FREE  PASSAGES  FOR  MISSIONARIES. 

I'S  the  aggregate  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  Society  in  sending  ont  let 
Missionaries  to  their  appointed]  fields  of  labour,  the  passage-money  hH 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  formed  a  considerable  item.  On  some 
occasions,  however,  and  more  particularly  of  late,  the  Society  ha«  been 
relieved  from  this  expense  through  the  considerate  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity  of  shipowners,  who,  by  granting  free  passages  to  Missionariei,  tefe 
rendered  effectual  aid  to  the  cause. 

The  Directors  are  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  oppoitraitj 
for  making  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  J.  K.  Welch,  Eaq,  of 
London,  and  to  J.  H.  Watt,  Esq.,  of  Irvine  ;  the  former  for  granting  a  fr* 
passage  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  the  "  Royal  Stuart,"  which  sailed  for 
Calcutta  on  the  1st  September,  and  the  latter  for  affording  similar  accoa* 
modation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mateer  and  &mily  in  the  "  Sea  Qoeen,*'  whU 
sailed  for  Bombay  on  the  15th  ult. 

The  Directors  are  further  gratified  to  announce  that  Messrs.  Smith  lat 
Sons,  of  Glasgow,  have  kindly  offered  a  free  passage  to  one  of  the  M» 
sionaries  who  may  be  proceeding  to  India;  and,  encouraged  by  these  ifr 
stances  of  well-timed  liberality,  they  would  express  the  earnest  hage  W 
other  shipowners  may  be  disposed,  as  opportunity  ooours,  to  leader  tki 
same  valuable  aid  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions. 


FOR  novembeb,  1858. 
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The  tbanlu  of  th«  Directors  ere  respectiiiUy 
yretented  to  the  foUowinf^  tIm.  :— 

Bor  Mrs.  Serpent's  Sohool,  Medres.  To  the 
Ledies  of  Rer.  T.  W.  Areling's  GoDKregetioB, 
Kiogelend— For  e  Box  of  Useftil  end  Ome- 
mentel  Artielet,  relne  £44  llj.  8d.  To  the 
Lftdiea*  Migaionery  Working  8ooiety,Clepham 
—For  a  Case  of  UsefVil  Artiolet ,Tftfaie  £54  Ifir . 
To  the  MiasioTiBry  Working  Sodety,  Coverdele 
Chapel,  per  MiH  Wall— For  a  Ceee  of  Clothing 
end  Useful  Articles,  Tahie  £10  lOt.  To  the 
Young  Friends'  JuTenile  Miasionarj  Associa- 
tion, Maldon— For  a  Box  and  Parcel  of  Useful 
Articles. 

9lor  Mrs.  Addis,  Coimbatoor.  To  the  Yoong 
Ladies  of  Miss  Hope's  EstebHshment,  Wexford 
—For  a  Box  of  Useful  Artides. 

iPIr  Rer.  A.  Stronach,  Amoj.  To  the  Poultry 
Chapel  Bible  Class- For  a  Box  of  Articles  for 
Sale. 

l^lor  Bev.  George  Gill,  Barotonga.  To  the  Ladies 
of  the  BeT.  J.  Parsons'  Congregation,  Broms- 
grore— For  a  Parcel  of  Clothiog. 


For  Ber.  D.  Fletober,  Chapelton.  To  ICre*  SUpin, 
Bedfoid— For  a  Box  of  Artidee  for  Belt. 

To  the  Chatham  Missionary  Working AModstioB, 
per  Miss  MnUinger— For  a  Pared  oTCMUag 
for  South  Aftica.  To  Mrs.  J.  Cooper,  Gen^ 
bridge— For  a  Pared  of  Fancy  Articles  for 
China.  To  Mr.  T.  Soratton,  jnn. ;  To  Mrs. 
Moore,  Brixton;  To  Mrs.  Slater,  Somen 
Town ;  and  to  Anonymoaa— For  Yohnnes  and 
Nnmbers  of  theETangelical  MagaaMS.Chrto* 
tien  Witness,  and  other 


The  BeT.  K.  Birt  gratefblly  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  undermentioned  Paokagte  fkom 
the  following: — 

The  Ladies'  Working  Association,  Stepney 
Meeting— For  a  Box  of  Usefhl  ArtSdes.  The 
Ladies'  Working  Association,  Saffiron  Walden  — 
For  a  Box  of  Useful  Articles.  The  Forest  Gete 
Ledies*  Working  Society— For  a  Box  of  Utefol 
Articles.  The  Ladies'  Working  Meeting  a*  Misi 
Goodes,  16,  Burton  Crescent— For  a  Package  of 
Useful  and  Fancy  Articles,  for  the  we  of  tlie 
Female  School. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S 

OPERATIONS  IN  INDIA. 


Previously  acknowledged         11,212  13    3 

H.    Hopkins,    Esq.,    Hohart 
Town  • 


300     0    0 


A  Friend,  by  Mrs.  F.  Smith    . 

A  Pious  Family  in  Devonshire 

A  Friend,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Brown 

A  Curling,  Esq.     . 

X*  U.     •  .  •  • 

W»  \y»       .  •  •  • 

iL  Lewis,  Esq. 

W.  Cullum,  Esq.  2nd  donation 

H.T 

A  Wilson,  Esq.     • 

Mr.  Wood 

CbraTen  Chapel.  Rev.  J.  Graham 
and   Friends,    including  R 
Hope,  Esq.,  5/.,  and  Anony 
mous,  52.  •        .        • 

Oakland's  Chapel,  Shepherd'i 
Bush .... 

Trinity  Chapel,  Edgeware  Road 
Rev.   R.   H.  Herschell  and 
Friends      .        .        .         . 


50 
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50 
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20 
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15 
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10 
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60 
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32 

11 

6 

35  15    9 


Union   Chapel,   Brixton   Hill. 
Rev.  J.  Hall  and  Friends     . 

Abergavenny,      Castle   Street 

Sunday  School   ...        5    0 

Bansfield  Hall,  near  Newmetriei. 
J.  W.  Bromley,  Esq.       .        .50 

Bath. 

Argyle  Chapel.    Rev.  W.  H.  Dyer. 

Collections    .        .        .        .  33  18 

Dr.  Bell        ....  5    0 

Mrs.  Bell       ....  5    0 

J.  C.  Spinder,  Esq.        .        .  5    0 

Miss  Score     .        .        .        •  1  10 

Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel. 

Rev.  J.  Owen. 

Collections    .        .        .        .  27  15 

Ditto  after  Lecture         .        •  7    7 

Rev.  J.  Owen  .  »  .  5  0 
Quiet  Street  Reform  "Weslcyan 

Congregation,  per  Rev.    J. 

Bromley    .        .        .        .  5    0 


e 


8 
0 
0 

0 


1 
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Re».  N.  Hurrr  .       .      10    0 

BriffhlcM. 

London  RoKd.     Re*.  B.  HtmiltOD. 
CoUection      .  .         .       13    3 

Umon  Cbipel.     Ber.  J.'N.  Goaltr- 
Cotlectioiu,  &e.  .        .      27  11 

S.  Portlock,  Ktq.  ...  &  0 
Brvmifreet.  E.  Perkini,  Eiq.  5  0 
Ottadle.     kFritaH         ..50 

Dortins. 
Rei.  J.  S.  Bright  aad  FrieiiUs  .        9    3 

Dudbf. 
Hr.  J.  Htll    ....        5    0 
Hr.  J.  WhilchaoM  .       10    0 

DuMdn. 
Watta  Buit«r  .       50    0 

G.  AnniUte*d,  E»q.  .  .  2b  0 
P.  Watian.  Bm).     .  .      20    0 

br.Wrlglii    .        .  .       10    0 

W.  E.  Baxirt.  Etq.,  M.P.  .  S  0 
G.  Gourliy,  Riq.  ...SO 
G.  Rougli.  E<q.  ...  5  0 
J.  Smith.  Ea<j.  ...  5  0 
Rei.  R.  Speiicc  ...SO 
J.  Slevenion,  Eiq.  .         .        &     0 

Other  Sumi  .         .         .         .       17     0 

Edinliurgk. 
Hits  G.  F.  D.  CnllcD 
Rer.  G.  D.  CulUn 
RcT.  Wm.  Swui 
Mr.  Wm.  Somerrille 
Mr.  John  Gillian,  W.S.  . 


i.Altx 


nder,  I 


A.  Btock,  Esq.,  M.P.      . 

Mr.  Hugh  Brown   . 

Mr.  Hcorr  Bnice   . 

Rev,  Dr.  II.  Gray   . 

Mr.  Htrv«j,  R.S.A. 

"AMemberoflbePneChucch." 

BiiUie  RumU 

Hr.  John  Sinclair  . 

Hr.  Dmiid  aiott 

Junet  Wright,  E>q.(idditioTi>l) 

Qoeen  Saett  Hall,  Calledion 

bf  Ret.  Dr.  Alexander 
Ditto,  Special  Public  Meeting, 

Leu  Hxpenie  of  Hall 
Albaar  St.  Cbipel,  Collection 

by  Rev.  Mr.  Pnlsfard  . 
Other  Sami   .... 
Sxtltr.     A.   Z.,   hj   Her.   D. 

Hewitt       .... 
FnmSitgham.        Rar.     S.    A. 

Browning  and  Frienda 

W.  G.  Mitchell,  B>q.      .' 


G.  Smith  &  Soni,  (additional) . 
J.  H.  Young,  Biq. 
W.  P.  Paton,  Eaq. 

J.  Mitchell,  Eiq.     . 
It.  Goodwin,  Etq.  . 

Miu  Freeland 


Wellington    Street,   Rct.   Dr. 

Robion       .... 

Enkine     Cburcb,     Rct.     Dr. 

McFarline 
Elgin  Place,  Rev.  A.  Raleigh  . 
Launesian,  Rev.  D.  RuaaeU  . 
KenGcid  Street,  Be  v.  Dr.  Taylor, 

Public  Meeting 
Hnliagdtm,  T.  Smith,  Eaq. 


Jlenlri 


1-  Than 


Mr.  and  Mrt.  E.  F.  Haitland  . 
Rev.  J  Rowlanrl  and  rrlei 
Hi/cfiia,  },U.  T,  Perkini 
EtiddmfiM.  Ramiden  Street, 

additional  . 
Ipnaiek.  Friar'*  Si.  Chapel  . 
LancatlT.  Rev.  J.  Sagden  . 
Ltek,  per  J.  Aliop,  Eaq. 
LUmdoiery.      Donation*    and 

Collection  . 
Maidtmkead.    Collection 
Mmekattr.     Mr.  A.  Ward 
ManAjirlil.     Rev.  W,  Jackaon 

and  Frit^ndi 
XrtFporl  Pagiil.    Bet.  J.  Bull 

and  YtifT  ' 
I'frfh.      A    Member    of    the 

North   United   Pretbfterian 

Church       .... 
PlfmoMtJt. 
D.  Derrv,  Esq, 
A.  Hubbard.  Giq.  , 
A.  Rookrr,  E.q.     . 
Rev.  J.  Denniiian  . 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  Lavera 

iller  Sum* 
Stading.    Collection 
Wem.    Mrt.  Lacon 
Ifmlitnmte.    Mr.  T.  V'awtoo 
York,     Rer.  3.  Paraona  and 

Suma  under  il.      , 
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AND 

CHRONICLE. 


W  YEAR'S  SACRAMENTAL  OFFERINGS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  WIDOWS 
lKD  ORPHANS  OF  DECEASED  MISSIONARIES,  AND  MISSIONARIES 
NCAPACITATED  FOR  LABOUR  BY  AGE  AND  INFIRMITY. 

the  near  approach  to  another  year,  the  Directors  of  the  London  Mis- 
nary  Society  renew  their  earnest  appeal  to  the  generous  sympathy  of 
I  Pastors,  Officers,  and  memhers  of  Christian  Churches  attachea  to  the 
nety,  on  behalf  of  these  urgent  and  affecting  claitnauts. 
Fhe  number  of  the  several  classes  who  have  received  valuable  assistance 
ring  the  last  year  amounted  to  Sbventt-six  ixdiyiouals  ;  namely, 
'BKO^T  Widows,  Sixteen  aoed  and  disabled  Missionabixb,  and 
KTT  Obpuans  of  dxpabted  Missionahies. 

[n  several  instances  the  sorrows  of  Widowhood  have  been  greatly 
3^raTated  by  the  affecting  circuiustauees  under  wliich  our  Female  iriends 
iered  their  bereavement.  One  is  the  desolate  partner  of  a  devoted 
K>urer  in  India,  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Missionary  work,  went  to 
^  was  shipwrecked,  and  lost ;  the  husband  x>f  another  was  shot  acci- 
Dtally  by  the  French  troops  in  Tahiti ;  the  husband  of  a  third  was 
owned  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  South  Africa ;  and  a  fourth  is  among  the 
peless  occupants  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  aged  and  infirm  Missionaries  have  laboured,  on  an  average,  more 
an  Forty  years,  and  the  ages  of  several  of  their  number  exceed  Eightt. 
The  Grants  to  children  arc  applied  towards  their  Board  and  Edueatiou^ 
id  it  is  most  gratifying  to  state  that  a  large  proportion  have,  durine 
eir  stay  in  this  country,  become  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  ana 
kve  returned  to  cheer  the  hearts  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
drents. 

The  preceding  facts  need  no  comment,  and  the  Directors  trust  that,  as 
former  years,  their  friends,  when  they  assemble  around  the  table  of  the 
9rd  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  approaching  year,  will  renew  the  practical 
ercise  of  their  sympathy  towards  the  afflicted  Widows  and  the  fatherless 
iiildren  of  departed  Missionaries,  and  on  behalf  of  those  venerable  men 
ho  have  spent  their  years,  and  worn  out  their  strength,  in  the  service  of 
hrist. 

The  Sacramental  Offebings  of  the  present  year  (with  interest  on 
e  Widows*  Fund)  amounted  to  £2321  17«.  9i.,  but  the  number  of 
lurches  contributing  this  sum  was  only  Five  hundred  and  twenty-two'^not 
'luding,  therefore,  a  large  proportion  affiliated  with  the  Society. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aggregate  of  payments  was  £2628,  leaving  the 
ance  to  be  supplied  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Institution* 
Qnder  the  innuence  of  these  facts,  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  Town  and 
Untry  Directors,  held  two  years  since,  it  was  resolyed — 
roL.  xzu.— 1858.  n 
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"  That  this  Meeting,  consisting  of  Town  and  Country^  Directon,  togetliff 
with  special  Delegates  from  Auxiliaries  to  the  Society,  recognizing  t^ 
strong  claims  to  Christian  sympathy  and  suppoii  presented  by  the 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  deceased  Missionaries,  and  of  those  hoaoand 
Brethren  who  have  been  compelled  by  age  or  infirmity  to  withdmr 
from  the  scenes  of  active  labour,  regard  with  sincere  satisfaction  mi 
devout  gratitude  the  spirit  with  which  the  Annual  appeal  on  flor 
behalf  has  been  responded  to  by  many  Churches  connected  intklk 
Society ;  they  regret,  however,  to  learn  that  the  contribations  Litkoh 
made  to  this  interesting  and  important  object,  have  been  inadequk^ 
and  they  therefore  express  their  earnest  hopo  that  tho  Paitonaai 
Deacons  of  non-contributing  Churches  will  oring  the  subject  mds 
the  consideration  of  their  Brethren  and  friends,  with  a  riew  to  oMi 
aid  from  the  Sacramental  Collection  upon  the  first  Lord'a  daf  of  tb 
coming  year,  or  as  soon  after  that  time  as  may  be  conyenient 

In  again  making  this  appeal,  the  Directors  asi  only  that  thae  OftrtiMn 
Communicanta  who  are  willing  may  have  the  opportunity  of  mahi»§mn 
addition  to  their  usual  contribution^  and  that  the  amount  thue  eanmkkl 
over  and  above  the  average  of  the  Ordinary  Sacramental  CbUeetion,  mmk 
impropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  Widows  and  Fatherless  Children  y  l^ 
ceased  Missionaries^  and  of  those  venerable  servants  of  Christ  tehose  ftsn 
and  energies  have  been  spent  in  their  Divine  Master*s  service. 

The  Directors  very  urgently  request  the  kind  co-operation  of  ChnitiB 
Pastors  in  this  expression  of  sympathy  and  love,  by  presenting  this  ml 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  their  Churches,  and  entreating  their  ni 
compliance  with  the  application. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

ABTHUE  TIDMAN,  1 
EBENEZBE  PEOUT,  / 

P.S. — It  is  hoped  that,  should  it  be  found  impracticable  that  theSien* 
mental  Offerings  now  solicited  be  made  on  the /?r«^  Sabbath  of  nextnobft, 
thejr  will  kindly  embrace  thej^r*^  Sabbath  in  Februaiy. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  amount  specially  contribotri  h 
reply  to  this  Appeal,  be  transmitted  roBTHWixn  to  the  Bsr.  EiBOin 
PaoUT,  Mission  Jlouse^  Blomjleld  Street. 


MISSIONAEIES  IN  INDIA  APPEALING  FOB  HELP. 


Tins  announced  intention  of  the  Directors  to  meet  the  growing 
India  by  sending  out  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  MtscioDiriei^  1* 
served,  as  might  be  expected,  to  reanimate  the  hopes  of  the  tried  fd 
devoted  men  who  have  long  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  conflict  it 
that  land  of  idolatry. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Coles,  under  date  Bellary,  16th  July  ult.,  adverti  totk 
subject  in  the  following  terms  :— 


"  Most  cordltlljr  do  we  rejoice  to  learn  prospect  U  dotibla  that  Munbir  umb^  ^ 

that  onr  Directors   purpose   tending   out  most  ftiUjr  oooenr  la  those  wordi  of  Ik 

•paediljr  not  lest  than  twenty  new  brethren.  Malleni,  at  the  Amraal  llMlbg,  in  wttk^ 

How  glad  should  we  be  if  there  were  a  urged  the  nteeuHy  U  tcadiBg  aoR  ■» 
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nitUke  to  tappose  that  the  Uck 

be  made  up  by  an  abundance  of 
ith  the  Bible  we  want  the  liring 
id  while  we  know  that  there  are 

wliich  the  written  Word  of  God 
id  the  heathen  to  Christ,  I  lielleTe 
to  look  for  the  evangelization  of 
r  by  those  means.  We  have  in 
tory  now  thousands  of  copies  of 
rripture,  more  than  we  can  circu- 
le  prospect  of  their  being  under- 
ead  to  any  good  purpose.  It  is 
reacher  that  we  need,  more  than 
Drm  of  instrumentality, 
d  say,  let  some  of  the  new  Mis* 
f   possible,  be  men  who    have 

addition  to  their  other  training, 
education ;  and  let  all,  as  far  as 

obtain  some  serviceable  know, 
edicine.  As  long  as  we  are  in 
towns  and  Biilitary  stations,  this 
ful,  though  even  here  the  desir- 
a  Missionary  having  some  medical 

becomes  increasingly  apparent; 
re  to  spread  out  into  the  country, 
y  must  (for  God  is  pointing  out 
I  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
;  becomes  indispensable  that  a 
should  have  the  ability  to  attend 

and  his  family  in  all  common 
ckness.    Besides  this,  it  would 

great  advantage  in  bis  labours 
people.  I  constantly  regret  that 
^uire  some  competent  knowledge 
ect  before  I  left  England, 
ely  hope  that  while  other  stations 
:d,  Bellary  will  not  be  overlooked, 
led  this  Mission,  there  were  three 
lissionaries,  and  one  ordained 
or.  We  are  now  only  two.  At 
here  were  no  country  stations. 

are  converts  in  at  least  five 
a  distance  of  about  80  miles ; 
hat  it  is  impossible  to  do  them 
ir  English  school  had  then  no 
and  little  was  needed  to  enable 
its  ground.  Now  we  have  the 
school  vigorously  conducted, 

falling  behind.  Often  I  have 
d  the  probable  necessity  of 
but  I  cannot  at  yet  bring  my 
19.    The  need  of  it  is  «a  gieat 


"  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  ought  to 
be  two  Missionaries  stationed  in  the  western 
part  of  this  district  without  delay,  with  an 
efficient  band  of  native  helpers.  Our  converts 
in  those  parts  are  sorely  tried  by  their  goorooi 
and  heathen  relatives.  A  few  have  yielded 
to  the  power  of  temptation,  and  no  more 
walk  with  us.  They  need  to  be  watched 
over  and  encouraged,  fur  they  are  but  children 
in  Christ ;  and  others  in  those  parts  need  to 
be  brought  into  the  fold.  Two  Missionaries, 
therefore,  (for  one  would  be  quite  isolated,) 
ought  to  be  resident  among  them.  If,  besides 
this,  two  more  could  be  placed  at  Hospett, 
a  large  and  interesting  town  half  way  to 
Honnoor,  leaving  two  at  Bellary,  we  might, 
for  a  time,  be  content;  and  I  do  firmly 
believe  that  before  long  encouraging  results 
would  be  apparent.  Let  me  earnestly  beg 
of  you  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  meet  these 
requirements.  I  cherish  the  hope  that  not 
in  Tinnevelly  or  Travancore  only,  but  in 
Bellary  also,  many  might  be  brought  under 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  many  be  made 
to  feel  its  power,  if  only  the  proper  means 
were  used  and  God*s  blessing  earnestly 
sought. 

« In  the  present  state  of  our  work  there  is 
nothing  demanding  special  notice.  A  few 
are  being  added  to  the  Church;  but  the 
prevailing  feeling  in  my  own  mind  is  a  sense 
of  our  great  deficiencies,  and  a  desire  that 
all  our  people  might  come  to  feel  them  also> 
and  to  join  in  earnest  andhumblesupplications 
for  a  larger  increase  of  God's  blessing. 

"  You  will  have  learned  that  a  short  time 
ago,  a  place  called  Kopalu,  about  fifty  miles 
west  of  this,  was  occupied  by  some  rebels 
under  Bhima  Rao,  and  Kenchana  Gowda 
Desaye,  and  that  they  were  entirely  over- . 
thrown,  the  two  leaders  being  killed.  It 
was  commonly  reported  that  they  threatened 
to  attack  Bellary.  God,  how^ever,  speedily 
rebuked  them,  and  defended  us.  Bhima  Rao 
I  knew  very  well  when  he  was  Tabsildar  of 
Bellary.  He  often  used  to  come  to  the 
Mission  House,  and  courted  the  society  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  station.  However,  I  do 
not  think  tliat  his  English  knowledge  and 
tastes,  whatever  their  extent  may  have  been, 
are  to  be  at  all  held  accountable  for  bis 
misdeeds,  as  some  persons  seem  to  imagine. 
Some  of  \\ip  pri^iiers  then  taken  are  now  in 
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Jail  tt  this  place,  and  one  of  the  principal 
men,  a  relatiTe  of  Bhima  Rao,  who  had  been 
lentaaoed  to  be  blown  away  from  a  gun,  hat 
been  brought  bore,  but  hii  case  teems  to  be 
still  undecided.  Thit  it  the  nearett  approach 
the  rebellion  hat  made  to  ut.  I  trutt  every- 
thing will  continue  quiet  in  these  parts  now, 


though  it  may  ttUl  bt  long  bdora  thi  U 
embers  of  the  rebenkm  an  cxtiagushcd.  1 
trutt  that  Christian  friendt,  both  ia  Btglnl 
and  India,  will  not  lei  their  leal  grow  ooU 
at  tranquillity  ia  restored,  bat  ttill  pny  ai 
labour  for  predoot  and  abiding  firaiu  (na 
the  aiBieticHia  we  haTe  pasaed  throagk.** 


The  Bey.  J.  M.  Lechler,  writing  from  Salem,  under  date  8rd  June,  ob- 
aerves : — 


"Yott  will  probably,  ere  this,  have  had 
from  ono  or  the  other  of  our  Brethren  au 
aooonut  of  the  General  Missionary  Con- 
fbrence  lately  held  on  the  Ncilgherry  Hills. 
At  that  Conference  an  article  was  read, 
and,  after  a  lengthened  ditcnssion,  resolutions 
were  passed  regarding  the  still  unoccupied 
MIsiion  fields  in  Southern  India.  You  will 
in  due  time  be  fhrnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference.  Your  Mis- 
sions in  the  Coimbatoor  and  Salem  districts 
wei3»  abused  with  the  fioUU  yet  unoccupied, 
i^d  perhaps  justly  so;  for,  what  is  ono 
JBuropeau  Missionary  among  a  million  and 
a  qniurter  of  heathen  people  P 

"  I  can  well  perceive  that,  were  our  So- 
ciety to  send  all  tlio  twenty  Missionaries 
now  sought  for  Indb,  to  Southern  India 
alone,  they  would  not  be  able  to  supply  their 
now  eusting  stations  adequately.     In  South 
Traranoore,  whore  we  liavo  15,000  sonls  now 
under  Christian  instruction,  and  a  prospect 
of  a  still  larger  harvest,  there  is  a  lamentable 
paucity  of  Missionaries.    In  Quilon,  which 
station  I  lately  visited,  and  in  wliich  our 
lamented  Br.  Thompson  laboured  for  many 
years  with  so  much  success,  there  is  now  no 
Misdonary  at  all.    At  the  time  of  his  death 
there  were,  I  was  infbrmed,  400  souls  in 
connection  with  tho  Mission ;  rince  then,  the 
number  has  dwindled  down  to  200,  most  of 
the  rest  having  gone  to  other  stations  for 
instruction.    The  field  thero  is  most  pro- 
mising ;  but  if  it  is  not  soon  ooouided  by  us, 
it  will  be  cnltivatcd  by  others. 

The  districts  of  Bellary  and  Cnddapah,  it 
appears,  present  a  most  pleasing  aspect;  but 
where  are  the  labourers,  to  reap  the  har- 
vest P  Each  has  only  one  or  two  Mis- 
sionaries. The  vast  tract  of  Telngn  country, 
with  its  teeming  millions,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  oecupied  at  all.  Coimbatoor,  where 
yaa  have  Mr.  Addis  and  his  son,  I  leave  to 


speak  for  itself;  my  chief  obfeet  is  to  ut  t 
few  words  with  regard  to  the  Sslen  db* 
tricts. 

*'  This  district  contains  as  many  losb  si 
all  Travancore,  vis. — one    milfioB  sol  i 
quarter.     In  t^  bitter*  our  own  sad  tbe 
Clmrch  Missionarj  Society  are  Unariif 
with  16  Missionaries ;  in  the  Solas  diitnet 
there  has  been  only  one  at  a  time  siaet  Ittf . 
In  the  district  of  Madura,  a  epPfftmsti 
simibr  to  this  and  close  to  it^  a  Misaos  *■ 
established  by  the  American  Bosri  that 
twenty  years  ago.     Fbnr  MissioBsriavas 
sent  to  begin  it;  this  number  has  btn  to^ 
up  and  increased,  and  the  ceusnueaai^ 
that  there  are  at  this  time  6000  sooli  salr 
Christian  instrncticm.     The  whole  of  Art 
district  is  in  a  state  of  cultirslias^  Vii* 
sionaries  being  located  throoghovt,  flaai  In 
to  twenty  miles  from  each  other.  1W  1& 
sionary  of  this  district  ia  almost  laA  to  «b 
place,  where  he  has  a  congrsgatka^  sAsok 
and  all  the  attendant  work  of  a  IGaiis 
Station.    He  occasioiially  nukes  a  tosr  is 
the  vilUiges,  and  in  one  part  of  the  dtataU 
from  100  to  13D  sonls  have  forsaka  iU- 
atry  and  Romanism,  and  pot  theaaEhm 
under  regular  instruction.      Iwy  ote 
part  would  yield  similar  flndtaj  b«l  ate 
the  solitary  Misrionary  is  abroad,  hs  M 
that  his  home  station  Is  neglected,  sad  vte 
at  home^  the  thought  haunts  bfan  that  fb 
whole  of  the  district  is  nnoaied  Ar. 

"  Now,  what  Missionary  ean  stand  mA 
work  and  go  on  with  it  oheerlhlly  P  1^ 
I  haye  had  the  Lord'a  blnasln^  j  nuretta 
300  souls  cleave  to  me^  learning  tiie  Wori  if 
GK)d ;  great  numben  of  traeta  and  piatliM 
of  Sorlptore  have  been  dblribata^  sp 
there  are^  no  donbli  na^y  aools  na^f  till 
farther  faiitnietad  bi  the  tnrtbiwUefckiii 
been  bronght  bafbM  tiielr  mlndi^  sadps^ 
haps  have  penetraltd  their  beaits ;  bet  «hl 
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e  to  inftmct  them  ?  One  man  cannot 
lem  all,  and  if  they  all  came  to  him, 
•at  a  ainglo  individual,  unequal  to  the 
The  Miiaionary  has,  humanly  q[>eak* 
0  gfuarantee  for  his  work  being  car* 
1,  and  the  natives  cannot  beUere  that 


we  are  in  earnest  about  their  souls.  Oaa 
we  expect  to  see  fruits  unless  we  sow  and 
labour?  Labourers  for  this  field  must  be 
sent  out  by  our  Society,  and  not  only  onc^ 
but  three  or  four,  or  the  field  must  be  left 
to  others/' 


the  game  effect  as  the  foregoing,  the  Rev.  A.  Corbold,  of  the  Gujerat 
on,  writes  under  di^e  Mahi  Kantha,  26th  July  ult. : — 

world ;  some  of  our  young  people,  too,  have 
been  drawn  aside,  and  have  fallen  into 
temptation,  which  has  compelled  us  to 
remove  them  from  the  Christian  village  j 
but  these  things  have  not  hindered  our 
walk,  nor  proved  discouragements  to  the 
people. 

"Dcwan  still  continues  to  be  very  pro- 
mujing,  but  efficient  supetintendenoe  and 
labour  are  greatly  needed  there. 

**  Jambusir,  too,  continues  to  be  a  sphere 
of  great  promise,  but  also  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  us,  as  fine  opportunities  are  being 
lost  because  we  have  no  one  to  go  and  secure 
the  fruit  of  our  toil.  Our  g^atest  discou- 
ragement is  our  own  weakneas,  and  the 
absence  of  sufficient  help. 

"  Forget  not  the  millions  of  Qigerat,  and 
only  one  Missionary  amongst  them,  and  ha 
enfeebled  by  labour  and  climate.  May  our 
Qod  enable  you  speedily  to  send  us  some 
true-hearted  labourers  to  take  up  and  carry 
on  His  great  work,  is  our  daily  prayer."' 


e  hope  that,  amidst  the  many  ohums 
ling  your  attention,  and  particularly 
f  India  at  the  present  time,  you  will 
get  nor  overlook  your  stations  on  the 
)f  the  Mahi.  •  •  •  • 
B  country  in  these  parts  still  continues 
hough  we  have  hud  more  than  once 
bo  fear  that  war  would  break  out 
t  us.  But  our  God  has  kept  us  in 
and  wo  have  been  permitted  unmo- 
ko  continue  our  labours.  In  many 
80  doors  have  been  opened  to  us,  and 
Ave  heard  the  truth  with  attention 
ipect  who  formerly  would  not  listen 
Much  opposition  and  many  pr^udioes 
st,  and  the  native  mind  is  far  from 
t  aase. 
iiave  had  the  pleasure  recently  to 

several  individuals;  our  church  has 
sreased  by  several  additional  members; 
stand  as  candidates,  and  many  are 
and  thoughtftd.    But  several  have 

preferring  the  enticements  of  the 


Bev.  James  Eennedy,  writing  under  date  the  8rd  June,  from 
Bs,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  late  scenes  of  strife  and  desolation,  after 
ig  that  the  Mission  was  gradually  recoyering  its  wonted  order  and 
Lillity,  adds  his  testimony  to  the  importance  of  an  early  reinforcement 


mrers : — 

n  thankful  to  say,"  observes  Mr.  K., 
ive  been  able  to  proseeute  oar  work 
arious  departments  with  very  littte 
tion,  except  of  late  from  the  intense 
the  weather.  Till  the  end  of  May 
hie  to  fulfil  my  daily  engagements 
a  break.  One  morning  in  the  week 
given  to  the  European  Hospitals, 
other  mornings  of  the  week  I  have 
the  dty  engaged  either  in  teaching 
t&ing.  The  attendance  tt  the  central 
I  very  good,  and  if  we  had  only  the 
if  obttinhig  a  larger,  a  beittr  paid 


and  more  efficient  staff,  we  might  greatly 
improve  it.  As  it  is,  it  ii  an  important  and 
promising  institution. 

"  All  I  can  report  about  our  preaching  in 
the  city  is  that  we  get  a  considerable  number 
to  listen  quietly  to  us.  There  hu  been  of 
late  much  lest  diietifsion  than  there  used  to 
be— the  people  are  more  quiet  than  formerly, 
but  on  the  part  of  several  there  is  a  tnllenneis 
whkh  if  not  fifourable  to  us.  Till  the 
conntry  becomes  more  quiet  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  hope  of  our  getting  the  candid 
attention  wUeh  it  so  desirable.  **The  publie 
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mind  continues  still  much  excited*  and  the 
Ttst  mijority  continue  to  look  on  Christianity 
with  intense  dislike  as  the  foreigners'  re- 
ligion. May  God  by  His  own  Spirit  open 
their  eyes  that  they  may  see  it  to  be  His 
message  of  love  to  the  whole  of  the  human 
race !  Every  day  may  well  deepen  our  con- 
viction that,  while  providential  events  pave 
the  way  for  the  setting  up  of  God's  kingdom 
in  the  world,  God's  Spirit  alone  can  draw 
the  children  of  men  into  that  kingdom.  On 
Him  alone  we  desire  to  depend. 

**  We  have  not  resumed  our  evening  ser- 
vices in  the  city.  For  some  time  it  was  not 
deemed  safe  for  us  to  do  so,  and  since  it  was 
deemed  safe  the  increasing  heat  of  the 
weather  and  our  other  work  have  prevented 
us  from  recommencing  the  evening  work. 
Indeed  I  have  found  the  morning  work  in 
the  city,  and  the  day  work  at  home,  as  much 
as  my  strength  would  enable  me  to  perform. 
The  only  evening  work  has  been  a  lecture  to 
the  Native  Christians,  delivered  on  W'^ednes- 
day,  by  Mr.  Buyers  and  myself  alternately, 
and  a  service  in  English  in  cantonments  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  soldiers,  conducted 
by  me  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Church 
Mission,  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal. 
At  this  latter  service  the  attendance  has 
been  small  and  fluctuating,  but  several  seem 
grateful  for  it. 

**  Some  of  our  people  who  had  gone  away 
have  returned — a  few  who  have  had  for  a 
long  time  a  drawing  to  Christianity,  but 
were  afraid  to  come  near  us  last  year,  come 
fW>m  the  city,  and  thus  our  services  in 
Hindustani  on  the  Sabbath  are  considerably 
better  attended  than  they  were. 

**  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  Mr.  Buyers 
and  I,  though  ailing  occasionally,  enjoy  a 


measure  of  health  whieh  pennits  «  ti 
prosecute  cor  work.  By  the  end  of  Urn 
I  found  the  heat  extremely  oppresnvc,  aid 
as,  according  to  the  custom  ol  aU  iastititim 
here,  wo  were  giving  a  Tscatioii  to  tb 
central  school,  I  embraeed  the  opportM>j 
of  paying  a  visit  to  Mirzapore  and  CIhk 
I  was  happy  to  find  oar  friends  Mr.  wi 
Mrs.  Sherring  well,  aiuI  well  engsgd.  I 
returned  home  early  last  week,  bat  ai  su 
nun  has  jet  fhllen  and  the  heat  ii  mt 
severe,  I  have  not  resumed  my  oot-door 
work. 

"For  infbrmation  abont  the  stale  of  tk 
country  I  must  refer  yon  to  the  pipn.  A 
large  part  of  Northern  India  is  ^  nn 
unsettled,  and  even  here  there  hai  ka 
much  uneasiness,  though  I  do  not  thak 
there  has  been  any  reason  for  it  Ik  a^ 
counts  from  all  these  Stations^  wUek  apptr 
in  the  Calcutta  papers,  are  most  eiagggsfai 
There  are  persona  bent  on  tpnmSafm- 
chicvons  reports,  and  these  are  too  reaflr 
believed  even  by  Europeans.  Tht  sattsri- 
tics  cannot  be  too  Tigilaut^  bat  evoy  aov 
and  then  there  has  been  a  most  mvotkr 
tendency  to  panics.  I  am  still  voy  hfAl 
tliat  by  the  end  of  this  year  antkority  117 
be  firmly  re-established. 

•*  We  are  very  happy  to  see  the«BB»  « 
far  of  the  spcdal  effort  madefbrlafiL  We 
sincerely  trust  tliat  men  of  the  i%k  itaiy 
nuiy  come  fbrth  to  us  in  the  {uhos  sf  tte 
blessing  of  the  Qospel  of  Christ  Wekft 
the  policy  may  be  to  strengthen  tkt  )&* 
sionary  line  rather  than  extend  it  Or 
Missions  at  Benares  and  ]firaq90i«,Bit  ia 
most  urgait  need  of  twikKcetant,  ai  «• 
have  often  had  occasion  to  kment*". 


So  numerous  are  the  appeals  from  Missionaries  in  India  for  furfclierklpi 
that  the  foregoing  extracts  are  given  only  as  specimens. 


MISSIONAET  ITINERANCY  IN  LOWEB  BENGAL. 

TflK  Bev.  James  Bradbury,  of  Berhampore,  has  transmitted  the  foUowuf 
Notes  of  a  tour  undertaken  by  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  jcVt 
through  the  provinces  of  Moorshedabad  and  Biyshahyey  and,  as  it  oecflnel 
at  a  period  when  the  country  was  still  suffering,  and  the  minds  of  A* 
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were  much  agitated,  by  the  effects  of  the  revolt,  the  facts  recorded 
3  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers : — 

consequently  there  was  much  suffering,  and 
a  degree  of  discontent.  An  opinion  was 
current  that  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
markets  was  in  some  way  or  other  the  fault 
of  GoTemment,  but  no  one  appeared  able  to 
point  out  how  the  State  could  be  implicated 
in  the  matter;  the  only  approach  to  any* 
thing  like  an  argument  was  quoting  pas- 
sages from  their  sacred  writings,  in  which 
it  is  declared  that  when  subjects  suffer  it 
arises  from  the  sins  of  kings.  Vague  as 
such  reasoning  may  seem  to  Europeans,  it 
apparently  had  much  weight  with  them,  and 
no  doubt  exercised  a  pernicious  influence 
OTcr  their  minds.  Its  indefinite  character 
robbed  it  of  none  of  its  power,  but  g^Te 
designing  persons,  who  were  disposed  to  nse 
it  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own 
objects,  great  advantage,  by  exempting  them 
from  the  necessity  of  adducing  facts  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  their  statements, 
for  they  would  be  wily  enough  to  turn  the 
least  doubt  expressed  by  their  ignorant 
countrymen  into  an  act  of  gross  impiety,  ai| 
impugning  of  the  shastras,  and  calling  in 
question  the  Teradty  of  the  gods. 

"  Besides  this  imaginary  grievance,  they 
occasionally  gave  expression  to  one  of  a 
substantial  character — the  imperfect  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  which  is  an  evil  they 
deeply  feel,  and  whose  long  infliction  has 
driven  them  to  the  borders  of  despair. 

"  That  the  British  Indian  Government  is 
better  in  its  intentions  towards  all  people 
than  any  preceding  dynasty,  wiU  be  readily 
admitted;  but  in  its  practical  working  it 
bears  hard  on  the  poor.  While  the  high 
and  middle  classes  have  secured  to  them 
great  advantages,  nearly  all  the  peasants  are 
oppressed,  and  the  courts,  both  civil' and 
criminal,  virtually  closed  against  them  ;  for 
in  those  sinks  of  iniquity  justice  is  bought 
and  sold  like  any  other  marketable  com- 
modity, and  the  indigent  person  who,  smart- 
ing from  the  infliction  of  wrongs,  is  unwisely 
advised  to  apply  to  them,  returns  home 
with  the  solemn  impression  that  they  are 
mockeries  of  his  woes,  and  rather  than  have 
recourse  to  them  it  is  better  to  endure  in 
silence  till  death  brings  deliverance.  II  may 


ROUTE. 

the  15th  of  January,"  observes  Mr. 
ry,  "  we  left  Berhampore,  and,  pro- 
northwards  through  the    city  of 
cdabad,     encamped     at      Jeagunj. 

we  directed  our  course  to  Alatuli, 
isive  mart,  containing  almost  every 
)us  product,  situated  on  the  western 
f  the  Ganges.     Judging  from  the 

of  boats  lying  at  anchor  delivering 
living  freight,  and  long  lines  of  laden 
tnstantly  coming  in  and  going  out, 
le  must  be  great.  The  shops  and 
ises,  formed  of  bamboo  and  mats, 
tched  with  grass,  are  little  more  than 
eing  erected  only  for  the  season ;  for 
ic  waters  of  the  Bhairob  rise,  busi- 
erts  to  Bhagwangola,  which,  in  the 

favourably  situated  for  the  inland 
ce.  From  Alatuli  we  sailed  to  Ram- 
ulea,  which  is  the  principal  town  in 
rict  of  Rajshahye,  pleasantly  situated 
taster  n  bank  of  the  river.    We  then 

Badarpore,  which  lies  about  twenty 
low  Baulea,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
r,  where  we  found  a  mart  similar  to 

Alatuli,  but   on  a  smaller  scale. 

extended  our  journey 'as  far  as  the 
langa,  we  returned  south-westward 

Dhanirampore,  Goas,  and  Doulta- 
d  arrived  at  home  on  the  8th  of 

'  MANNER   OF    PROCEBDING. 

Stay  at  the  respective  encampmeuts 
I  seven  days.  In  all  the  towns  and 
within  a  distance  of  six  miles  from 
;,  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  and 
a  books  distributed.  The  sUtions 
shing,  as  usual,  varied,  being  in  the 
me,  bazar,  or  market,  under  trees, 
I,  near  temples  and  mosques,  and, 
vited,  which  we  sometimes  were,  in 
udahs,  court-yards,  and  halls  of  the 
>f  native  gentlemen. 

CONDITION    OF   THB    PEOPLE. 

found  the  temporal  condition  of  the 
in  some  places  rather  worse  than 
ving  to  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
y  of  rice,  the  staple  article  of  food, 
as  at  twenty-one  seers  for  the  rupee  i 
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be  aiBrined,  and  we  are  prepared  to  uty  with 
truth,  that  the  European  official  is  upright  t 
but  of  what  use  can  his  uprightness  be  if 
it  fail  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice,  and  the 
court  ofer  which  he  presides  be  made  sub- 
senrient  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  foulest 
purposes?  Before  he  can  be  approached, 
the  minions  that  surround  him  have  fleeced 
the  poor  man  of  every  farthing  he  possessed, 
and  done  their  utmost  to  ruin  him  for  lifie. 

"  The  imperfect  administration  of  justice 
arises,  it  will  be  said,  from  the  degradation 
of  the  people,  and  till  the  standard  of  morals 
be  raised  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for  a  remedy. 
The  subject  is  of  too  grave  a  nature,  and 
too  deeply  affects  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  to  be  passed  over  in  this  manner, 
and  if  attention  be  not  paid  to  it  in  time, 
it  may  one  day  lead  to  the  loss  of  India ;  for 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  oppressed 
humanity  cannot  endure,  and  when  resist- 
ance to  the  constituted  authorities  assumes 
a  sacred  character. 

**  Much  of  the  evil  no  doubt  arises  fh)m 
the  low  state  of  morals  among  the  people, 
but  more  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  system 
of  administration  which  we  have  adopted. 
The  forms  are  so  numerous,  that  instead  of 
acting  as  salutary  checks  on  the  framing  of 
precipitate  decisions,  they  so  augment  the 
labours  of  the  European  official  as  greatly  to 
limit  the  quantity  of  business  he  might  per- 
form,  and  consequently  throw  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  work  into  the  hands  of  native 
subordinates,  who,  as  a  body — for  there  may 
be  a  few  honourable  exceptions — think  it  no 
tin,  but  regard  it  as  an  immemorial  right, 
te  sdl  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
even  to  the  bidders  on  both  sides  of  the 
trial  that  may  come  before  them,  and  to 
protract  the  case  till  the  prospect  of  further 
gaiii  has  vanished. 

"  Much  of  this  might  be  remedied  by  the 
adoption  of  a  simpler  form  of  procedure, 
similar  to  that  which  works  so  well  in  the 
PuiOab,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  European 
indigo-planters.  In  the  last  mentioned 
coortt  every  kind  of  business,  from  the  moat 
important  to  the  roost  trivial,  is  transacted, 
and  in  a  manner  which  the  litigants  approve. 
The  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  of  either 
party  being  so  dissatisfied  vrith  the  dedsioB 
it  to  take  the  cue  \fAn  xYk^  Cwk^eaaVt 


courts ;  on  tho  oontrary.  It  lua  happmi  ii 

a  neighbonriDg  diatricfti  aad  nay  hme  dm 
in  other  pUcea  likewisey  that  a  Baaafi 
court  was  quite  desertod,  and  finally  dasii, 
for  the  vrant  of  bnsliieia.  This  uaappn- 
ated  hutitntion  waa  In  the  vicioity  ef  it 
estate  of  a  European  gentleman^  whe  sili 
his  court  an  honr  or  two  everj  maaii^ 
excepting  Snndaya,  and  there  adiainjitfwl 
justice  with  an  ability  whldi  woaU  han 
dono  no  diacredit  to  a  Jndge  who  hi  m- 
oended  to  the  bench  throngfa  the  ifgihr 
grades  of  the  legal  profeasioD. 

"BBBSLUOV  AVD  CHBXtTUJm. 

Aa,  ainoe  we  last  itinerated,  rabdBoaki 
stalked  through  the  land,  and  been  sttii* 
buted  by  a  fbw  ill-informed  persons  to  tk 
propagatkm  of  Christlanit j,  every  oes  «k» 
takea  an  interest  in  the  erangaHatioB  cf 
India  will  naturall j  be  diapoaed  to  ask  hpv, 
at  such  a  critical  period,  were  joii  veeibfd? 
and  with  what  apfwrent  iMnga  dU  tk 
inhabitants  listen  to  the  tidlnga  ct  nimf 
tion  ?  To  give  an  exact  aaawer  to  lUiiB* 
portent  questioD,  which  will  leave  aolkioi 
like  a  vrrong  impreaaion  on  the  asiodi  d 
our  countrymen  at  home^  la  Afleatt,!!' 
cause  they  are  prone  to  draw  Ikeai  oafh 
statements  conduslont  whidi  are  m* 
ranted.  We  mi^  here  premiae  tkat  ft* 
war  which  the  rebda  are  waglqglsaw 
of  extermination,  and  the  iiiiuiarilj  nfdy 
ing  all  the  whites,  even  were  ikij  ta^ 
they  think  to  be  ^Bctated  by  the  kv  if 
self-preservation. 

"The  troth  of  theae  atatenaenta  has  baa 
apparent  fhrni  the  oommeneemenft  of  tk 
outbreak,  and  the  evidc&ee  rdetb^latle 
trials  of  the  respeetfre  atate  priaoeBi^ 
makes  it  every  day  more  manilM.  TBLam 
ministers  have  fiillen  by  the 
hands  of  the  Native  aoMiery,  not 
they  vrere  Chriatian  teacbera,  bet 
they  were  Englishmen  i  for  tlie 
teacher,  aa  each,  is  needy  everywhere  wd« 
corned,  and  heard  with  reapeciW  attaaiHr 

''Having  made  theae  obearvaftsooi^  et 
shfdl  preoeod  to  state  a  ftw  fods^  to  shav 
the  reception  with  which  we  met  fai  tk 
districta  throogh  wliich  we  |ara?eUed. 

"  At  Amipara,  in  goCn^  ae  naoal  to  tkf 
central  part  of  the  Tillage,  wlien  we  w«« 
likely  to  eUaiB  tlit  togoil  eaBpegalkBi 
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a  shopkeeper  requested  U9  to  sit  down  st 
liis  shop,  where  the  people  nssemhled  in  the 
street  to  hear  us.  Afler  the  preaching,  we 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  during 
wbieh  he  made  inquiries  respecting  the 
aged  Padri,  as  he  called  him,  meaning  that 
devoted  Missionary,  the  late  Rev.  Mecaiah 
Hill,  and  when  informed  he  was  dead, 
■eemed  to  be  much  affected,  and  pronounced 
m  simple  but  very  appropriate  eulogy  on  his 
cbarnctcr,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the 
pertyms  sitting  nround  us ;  indeed,  though 
couipuratively  few  embrace  the  Qospel  and 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ,  yet  the  motives  of  Christian  minis- 
ters are  duly  appreciated  by  a  large  number 
of  natives,  and  a  kind  and  friendly  spirit 
manifested. 

"At  Iskmpore,  a  landholder,  who  saw 
OS  preaching  in  the  market-place,  inviteil 
Of  to  his  house,  where  about  sixty  people 
aaaembled  to  hear  us.  On  a  former  vlilt 
lie  had  received  a  copy  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
twes  from  ns.  After  preaching,  he  brought 
bit  Bible  to  have  some  parts  explained  s 
among  these  were  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  the  first  Pisalm.  We  left  him, 
moeh  pleased  with  his  conversation  and  the 
spirit  he  exhibited. 

*•  While  preaching  in  Dudcporc,  a  land- 
holder  inritcd  us  to  his  house  to  hear  some 
oiljeetlons  against  the  Bible,  contained  in  a 
Beogali  newspaper  issued  by  the  Bramha 
Shabha,  of  Calcatta.  About  seventy  persons 
collected  to  hear  these  objections  answered. 
Anti-Christian  publications,  printed  in  the 
metropolis,  are  widely  circulated  in  the 
pfovinoea,  and  exercise  a  poworAil  influence 
over  the  native  mind ;  for  it  not  unfre- 
qnently  happens  that  gentlemen  who  take 
them  in  do  not  possess  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
so  that  all  which  they  know  of  the  Bible  is 
derived  from  those  newspapers,  whose  object 
ia  to  niiffepresent  it. 

"  When  the  passages  against  which  ob- 
jections had  been  brought  were  read,  with 
their  contexts,- and  simply  explained,  the 
gentlemen  present  were  convinced,  and  had 
the  candour  freely  to  ueknowlcd^^e  that  the 
Bible  had  been  incorrectly  quoted,  and 
in&rcnces  diiiwii  from  it  which  wore  quite 
unwarranted. 

<«  Whether  the  reiigioos  public  in  India, 


containing  so  many  persons  with  the  peen* 
niary  means  and  mental  ability  for  inch 
an  undertaking,  could  not  eetablish  a  cheap 
and  well -written  paper,  to  diflhae  correet 
knowledge  on  both  secular  and  religkros 
subjects,  and  thus  counteract  the  influence 
of  infidel  productions,  is  a  question  ol  great 
moment,  and  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  evangelia* 
tion  of  the  country ;  though,  if  carried  on 
like  some  religious  |rablicati(»is»  with  a 
lethargy  indicative  of  death,  and  kept  in 
existence  only  by  some  good  articles  ooming 
to  the  readers,  like  angeb*  visits^  ftm  and 
far  between,  little  benefit  of  a  permanent 
character  could  be  expected;  yet,  if  hat  a 
moderate  portioa  of  the  wisdom,  energyi 
and  regularity  exhibited  in  conducting  aaen* 
lar  journals,  could  be  socured— and  there  ia 
nothing  to  prevent  this — we  might  leaaoo* 
ably  hope  that  the  highest  resulte  woold  be 
realiied,  nor  could  sueh  a  paper  fiiil  to  be 
remunerative,  and  unattended  with  thoae 
pecuniary  responsibilities  which  preM  ao 
heavily  on  tlio  friends  of  literary  enter* 
prise  in  India. 

"On  b'unday,  the  17th  of  January,  we 
preached  in  the  village  of  Khazanchi,  at 
the  lionse  of  some  god-makers,  who^  on  our 
arrival,  were  moulding  an  earthen  image  of 
Shib  seated  on  a  buU.  They  immediately 
ceased  fVom  their  work,  ftumkhed  ■■  with 
stopls,  and,  spreading  mats  for  thamatlvaa 
and  neighbours,  squatted  down,  forming  a 
circle  around  us.  They  listened  with  much 
attention  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Qospd, 
and  to  some  pointed  remarks  reapeetlng  the 
occupation  which  they  followed,  withont 
betraying  the  last  angry  feeling;  naj,  ao 
far  from  being  offended,  they  freely  ad- 
mitted that  our  obeervutions  were  true,  and 
that  the  passages  iu  the  Bible  bearing  on 
the  sulgect,  to  which  refonmoo  had  been 
made,  exactly  described  both  them  and  their 
work.  While  these  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume  were  being  read,  many  lodcad  at 
each  other  with  astonishment,  and  leveral 
afterwards  read  the  paamgea  themarives^ 
perliu|)s  to  see  if  they  were  really  in  the 
hook  and  wo  liad  not  made  them  for  tiie 
occabiou.  Many  such  instances  of  tlie 
friendly  spirit  of  the  people  might  be  ad- 
duced, for,  eioep4ing  one  viUagei  in  which 
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a  Miflnonary  bad  never  been  before,  and  oar 
dject  teemed  at  first  not  to  be  distinctly 
apprehended,  we  were  everywhere  received 
with  apparent  kindnen,  and,  where  well 
known,  cordially  welcomed. 

"  DIBTBIBVTION  OT  BOOKS. 

"Om  stock  of  books  comprised  2320 
tracts,  and  2600  Scripturesi  portions  and 
entire  cojnes  of  the  Bible,  in  the  following 
langfwigei:  Bengali,  Hindoostani,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and  English.  If  the  books 
which  are  thus  dutributed  be  read,  they 
must,  nnder  the  Divine  blessing,'  contribute 
in  no  ordinary  degree  to  the  conversion  of 
the  people.  That  a  good  use  is  made  of 
every  individual  book,  is  more  than  can  be 
proved,  and  more  than  can  be  reasonably 
expected;  indeed,  this  would  be  looking 
for  that  in  pagan  lands  which  we  dare  not 
hope  for  even  in  Christian  countries.  How- 
ever, that  the  sacred  volume  is  examined, 
and  in  a  measure  appreciated,  both  by 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  we  possess 
prooA  of  an  unexceptionable  nature,  some 
of  which  we  may  here  mention.    They  raised 


objections  and  made  inqiuriea  often  of  t 
character  which  showed  they  had  carefeDj 
perused  the  Bible,  toiiietimea  quoted  long 
passages  from  it,  and  oosrectly  stated  iti 
leading  doctrines ;  and,  in  a  few  instuM^ 
referred  to  the  book,  chapter,  and  tcoi 
bearing  on  the  sulject  nnder 
It  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
visited  us  in  camp  to  convene  on  refigifliv 
and  to  obtain  aoawem  to  questioiis  wUek 
liad  arisen  in  the  ooorae  of  their  icadia^ 
and  we  found  some  of  them  possewd  la 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  exhibited  a  ipiiit 
of  inquiry,  which  would  have  pnt  to  shoe 
many  who  bear  the  name  of  ChriitiaiL 

"  Other  proofs  might  be  advanced,  M 
these  may  be  sufficient  to  show  thst  tW 
Scriptures  are  read  by  a  portico  of  thi 
people;  and  if  the  same  aatis&ctaiy  eri- 
dence  of  their  being  /eli  could  be  sddueed, 
the  evangelization  of  India  might  be  cca- 
ffldered  an  event  near  at  band ;  but  tiD  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  bead  be  afbeled, » 
pleasing  an  antidpation  camvit  be  is* 
dulged." 


CHINA. 
CANTON. 

The  Society's  Mission  in  this  city  has  been  exposed  to  great  and  ifyiag 
yicissitudes.  Eor  seyeral  years  the  yalaable  labours  of  Dr.  Hobsoninthe 
Mission  Hospital  there  had  gradually  increased  in  utility  and  public  eati- 
niation,  and  a  church  consisting  of  ten  native  members  had  been  oi^ganiied; 
but  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  British  authorities  and  tb 
Chinese  Government  in  Canton,  necessitated  the  suspension  of  all  Id* 
sionary  operations  in  that  city,  and  Dr.  Hobson,  with  his  fiunily,  sfter 
seeking  a  temporary  asylum  in  Hong  Kong,  ultimately  procedded  to 
Shanghae. 

Our  Chinese  medical  Missionary,  Dr.  Wong  Fun,  left  "Rngiftnil  in 
August,  1850,  with  a  view  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Hobson ;  but  findingi 
upon  his  arrival  at  Hong  Kong,  that  all  access  to  Canton  was  preduded, 
he  opened  a  dispensary  at  the  former  settlement,  to  wbich  he  gm 
his  undivided  attention  for  about  a  year.  At  length,  however,  in  Febrosj 
last,  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  blockade  at  Canton,  Dr.  Wong  pio* 
ceeded  to  that  city  and  at  once  commenced  operations.  '  Dr.  W.'s  opening 
prospects  appeared  so  encouraging,  that  we  have  only  to  r^^ret  flut  tiw 
fi^h  and  alanning  outbreak  of  disturbances  should  luiTe  compelled  liii 
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bate  witlidrawment  from  the  city,  although  there  may  be  every 
to  hope  that  the  late  treaty  of  peace  will,  after  no  loug  interral, 
3  its  desired  effect,  and  lay  open  Canton,  as  well  as  every  other 
of  the  celestial  empire,  to  the  peaceful  emissaries  of  the  Gospel, 
extracts  from  Dr.  "W.'s  correspondence  will  best  elucidate  the  course 
at  events.    Under  date  Canton,  4th  May  ult.,  he  wrote  as  follows  j— 


e  my  last  letter  to  you,  great  events 
nspired  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
capture  of  Canton  has  opened  a 
opcr  field  of  labour  for  medical 
than  in  Hong  Kong.  Accordingly, 
»r  the  removal  of  the  blockade,  I 
ly  missionary  dispensary  at  Hong 
aving  conducted  it  for  one  year, 
3  up  here  on  the  16th  of  February, 
.  Leggc,  to  establish  a  temporary 
in  the  city.  On  the  23rd  February, 
•eusary  was  opened  in  a  Chinese 
.  which  Dr.  Legge,  Mr.  Cox  (an  es« 
Yesleyan  Missionary),  and  myseif, 
n  residing.  This  house  is  owned  by 
an  convert  of  our  church,  and,  for 
ing  station,  is  in  a  good  position, 
side  of  the  city,  though  possessing 
[ties  to  render  it  desirable  as  a  place 
nee,  or  suitable  fbr  a  hospital.  It 
er  taken  up  for  temporary  purposes, 


as,  having  made  many  attempts  to  obtain  A 
better  place  within  the  city  for  a  4iospital, 
without  success,  it  had  been  decided  to  re-*  - 
occupy  Dr.  Hobson's  former  hospital  at  Kum« 
lu-fow, 

'*  The  attendance  at  the  dispensary,  siuoe 
its  establishment,  has  exceeded  my  expeota% 
tions,  the  average  number  of  applicants  being 
in  March,  108  per  day,  and  in  April  262 1 
while,  on  fine  days  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  the  number  often  exceeded  300. 

"  In  the  Missionary  department,  the  ditf* 
pensary  has  ever  since  its  establishment  ea<*' 
joyed  the  services  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cox,  whO| 
together  with  the  Missionary  assistant  that 
I  had  at  Hong  Kong,  conducted  the  services 
on  Sundays,  and  the  preachings  on  other 
days;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  ever 
since  our  coming,  but  especially  during  the 
first  month,  great  opportunities  have  been 
presented  for  the  preaching  of  the  Qospel.' 


*» 


subsequent  letter,  dated  Macao,  19th  July  ult..  Dr.  Wong  writes :— • 


may  probably  have  heard  of  the 
ables  at  Canton,  by  which  all  Mis- 
labours  are  at  present  suspended, 
ich  to  be  regretted  that  we  should 
en  agtun  obliged  to  abandon  the 
at  Kura-lu-fow,  which  was  recently 

and  set  in  operation,  with  little 
;ion  of  a  second  outbreak  at  Canton, 
anticipated  the  return  of  peace  too 
'he  first  intimation  of  the  approach 
le  began  with  the  rewards  offered 
3  of  foreigners.  This  led  to  a  few 
il  attempts  to  carry  off  the  heads  of 
ragglers;  but  it  also  led  to  the 
ion  of  a  good  number  of  the  shops 
5CS  of  the  streets  where  these  per- 
pc  murdered,  by  which  the  commis- 
oade  the  people  responsible  for  the 
'  foreigners  walking  in  their  streets, 
izens  bitterly  complained  of  their 
pontioD^  and  strongly  deprecated 


the  proceedings  of  the  braves,  as  little  cal« 
culated  to  do  any  real  service  to  their 
country,  while  they  brought  trouble  and 
ruin  on  the  city.  But  they  were  little 
sympathised  with  by  the  braves  and  their 
mandarins,  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  so 
long  as  they  could  prosecute  their  trea- 
clierous  and  petty  warfiure  only  at  the  ex* 
l)ense  of  others.  In  this  unsatisfactory 
state,  matters  continued  tiU  the  issmng  of 
Commissioner  Wong's  long  proclamation, 
foUowed  by  one  firom  the  gentry  of  the  pro* 
vince.  These,  evincuig  strong  hostile  in* 
tentions,  at  once  filled  the  city  with  con- 
sternation; The  people,  who  before  had 
already  too  many,  and  good,  reasons  fbr 
leaving  the  city,  now  that  hostilities  were 
expected  to  be  renewed,  began  to  move 
everywhere  with  all  speed,  and  the  city  be- 
came gradually  deserted. 
"Up  to  a  £bw  days  previous  to  this  de« 
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dded  turu  of  affiiin,  our  hospital  was  always 
opened  to  preaching  and  heaUng ;  nor  was 
danger  seriously  apprehended  till  we  were 
told  one  day  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for 
Mr.  Cox  to  remain  in  the  hospital,  as  some 
hraveswere  meditating  an  attempt  to  secure 
])is  head  at  this  place ;  upon  whicli  he  was 
prevailed  npoo,  though  reluctantly,  to  leave 
the  hospital,  for  a  time,  for  Honam.  Kvents 
awnrood  a  more  serious  aspect  after  this, 
every  day ;  the  hospital  was  ohliged  to  bo 
dosed,  and  kept  strictly  guarded.  Tbe  Kai 
fimg  (our  street  neighlx)urs)  were  reminded 
of  their  respon:iibility  for  the  safety  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  prompt  assistance  expected 
of  them  in  case  of  hn  attack.  No  attack 
was  made ;  but  it  was  evident  to  me  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  useless  to 


remain  longer  in  the  hoipital,  where nogooi 
could  be  dfectcd ;  and  therefore,  oa  tin 
25th  June,  along  with  three  other  Minoih 
aries,  I  came  down  to  Maeao^  taking  vitk 
me  my  clothes  and  my  best  books,  tkm 
days  after,  Mr.  Cox  came  down  from  Earn, 
having  sent  his  trunks  and  fumitore  kn 
two  days  before. 

The  hospital  is  now  in  charge  ti  te 
persons,  the  rest  of  the  ■erramts  bmsg 
been  dismissed ;  and  tlie  latest  report  rftk 
servant  at  Canton  informed  us  thst  tk 
hnikliug  has  hitherto  remained  anhnfli 
Except  the  few  articles  of  hos^tal  fanatat, 
together  with  some  of  my  own,  sod  tarn 
books,  everything  is  here  at  MaeatH  iodsl- 
ing  the  instruments  and  mediciiie  of  tbe 
hospital.*' 


Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  a  letter  has  been  receired  from  tlie 
Bev.  J.  Chalmers,  under  date  Hong  Kong,  27th  September,  oonTeying 
the  cheeriug  intelligence  that  Dr.  Wong  had  returned  to  Canton,  id^ 
resumed  his  labours  in  the  Mission  Hospital. 


CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFEICA. 
It  may  be  known  to  many  of  our  friends  that,  in  carrying  out  the  plus 
for  commenciug  the  new  Missions  on  the  Zambesi,  it  was  arraoged  tbit, 
of  the  four  young  Missionaries  appointed  to  those  spheres  of  labour,  tvo 
of  them  were  to  proceed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Key.  U.  Moffiil,  totbe 
country  of  the  Matabele  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  while  te 
other  two,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Bey.  H.  Helmore,  were  to  seek  a  lod- 
tion  among  the  Makololo,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  same  riyer. 

The  arrival  of  the  four  younger  Missionaries,  with  their  seyeral  wires, it 
Cape  Town,  has  been  already  announced,  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
state  that,  a  month  later,  they  were  joined  at  that  port  by  Mr.  and  Mn* 
Helmore.     Under  date  Cape  Town,  20th  August,  Mr.  H.  writes: — 

''We    reached  Cape   Town    on   Friday      At  the  captain's  request  we  conducted  tanoi 


CTening  last  (13th),  after  a  prosperous 
voyage.  Both  Mrs.  Helmore  and  loyself 
suffered  much  from  sea  sickness,  but  every- 
thuig  which  could  conduce  to  our  comfort 
was  readily  produced.  Captain  Maynard 
secured  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  tlie 
pusengers  by  his  friendly  and  businesslike 
conduct.  We  had  six  gentlemen  passengers 
besides  ourselves,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Orubb, 
(an  interesting  and  evangelical  young  clergy- 
man,) ii  on  his  way  to  Katal  as  a  Missionary. 


on  the  Sabbath  morning  and  efeaiif,  ki 
taking  the  morning  and  I  the  eTcma^  tf' 
during  the  week  we  had  morning  andiiisin 
prayer  in  the  ladies'  saloon,  I  taking  tk 
morning  and  he  the  erening. 

«*  We  were  gbtfl  to  find  the  whok  of  o« 
party  in  Cape  Town.  Messrs.  Thoapisi 
and  MoflRit  have  labonred  hard  to  get  tkisgi 
in  readiness  for  oar  josimej.  But  nsae  oa 
tell  the  difficulty  and  tronhle  of  sock  vsrt, 
but  those  who  hmTe  experienced  it  Mr. 
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,  and  the  various  raemben  of  his 
who  are  with  liim,  are  leaving  this 
We  hope  to  follow  with  the  rest 
eek,  unless  we  have  to  wait  longer 
:  tents  and  bedding  which  were  sent 
iling  vessel.  The  '  Phoebe  Dunbar ' 
t  yet  arrived,  and  we  cannot  see  how 
I  leave  till  she  arrives  and  discharges 
go. 

le  Moffats  feel  much  the  loss  which 
chuana  Missions  are  suffering  by  the 
1  of  their  Missionaries.  It  appears 
cly  necessary  for  their  prosperity, 
lore**  should  be  sent  to  supply  the 
of  those  who  have  been-  removed, 
untry  beyond  the  Vaal  River  seems 
in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  it  is 
d  that  the  Trans  Vaal  Boers  are  pre- 
to  attack  Mahura  at  Taung  Santje. 
ief  of  Lekatlong  has  (we  are  told) 
I  well,  and  has  carefully  kept  his 


peoplt  from  uniting  with  those  in  the  neigh* 
boorhood  who  have  been  fighting  with  the 
Boers. 

**  1  think  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  all 
have  to  wait  at  Kuruman  and  Lekatlong  till 
the  summer  is  over,  before  we  can  safdj 
journey  northward.  Moselekatse's  people 
do  not  seem  to  know  of  any  spot  on  the 
Zambesi  river  below  the  falls,  free  from  this 
tsetsd  fly.  It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  follow  Dr.  Livingstone's  old  route  through 
the  fever  country.  I  still  hope,  however, 
that  some  better  way  may  be  foand.  The 
governor  of  the  Cape  has  given  to  Mr. 
Moffist  some  asses,  which  are  to  be  employed 
in  conveying  letters  between  the  Zambesi 
and  Kuruman.  Some  of  Moselekatse's 
people  are  now  at  Kuruman,  and  will  pro- 
bably, on  their  return,  be  sent  across  the 
Zambesi  to  open  a  communication  with  Dr. 
Livingstone.'' 


DEMEEAEA. 

tY  years  having  elapsed  since  the  great  boon  of  freedom  was  conferred 
:>he  coloured  population  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies,  slavery 
>wn  to  the  rising  generation  only  as  a  dark  page  in  the  history  of 
fathers ;  but  the  recorded  experiences  of  some  of  the  aged  members 
t  native  churches,  occasionally  bring  to  remembrance  the  horrors  of 
stem  under  which  they  had  suffered  in  early  lifo. 
Eev.  Thomas  Henderson,  under  date  Demerara,  8th  September  ult.,, 
38  an  obituary  notice  of  two  of  these  veteran  worthies,  who,  having 
;d  the  days  of  slavery,  had  long  walked  in  the  light  and  liberty  of 
>spel. 

liiferent  times,"  writes  Mr.  H.,  "the 
in  Bethel  Chapel  has  been  Weakened 
erooval  to  a  better  world  of  many  of 
-t  old,  tried,  and  stedfast  members, 
liluence  for  good  had  been  long  felt 
lowledged  by  young  and  old. 
)ng  the  deaths  most  felt,  were  those 
ood;  old,  faithful  brethren,  for  many 
aeons  of  Bethel  Chapel, 
illes    and  Charles  Simpson  'were 
nd  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in 
ith  they  were  not  long  divided.' 
[lies  Simpson  was  stolen  from  his 
house,  in  Africa,  when  a  boy,  while 
its  were  from  home.    In  his  native 


country,  he  was  learning  the  trade  of  c 
blacksmith.  His  parents  seem  to  have  been 
above  the  generality  of  their  tribe,  and  he 
bore  marks  of  superior  intellectual  endow- 
ments. 

"His  first  residence  in  this  colony  wu 
upon  a  plantation  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Berbice,  but  his  master  having  sold  him  and 
his  brother  Charles,  they  were  removed  to 
the  Kittyt  and  afterwards  to  FeUeityf  the 
next  plantation  to  Le  Xesouvenir,  It  was 
during  the  pastorate  of  the  Martyr  Mis- 
sioNARY  Smith,  that  Achilles  was  brought 
to  Felicity,  On  the  first  Sabbath,  Colin 
Shand,  a  foreman  on  Montrow,  'carried' 
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MTeral  of  the '  new  people'  to  Bethel  Chapel. 
The  text  that  day  was  John  iii.  16.  This 
wai  the/r«/  time  Achilles  heard  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel.  He  was  very  much  struck 
with  what  he  heard  and  saw  that  day.  The 
truth  soon  interested  and  impressed  the 
heart  of  young  Achilles,  and  he  applied  to 
the  Missionary  for  baptism. 

**  When  the  young  disciple  was  asked  by 
his  pastor  if  he  would  obey  God  or  man,  if 
his  master  ordered  him  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  ?  He  said,  *  If  the  sea  dam  broke, 
or  the  back  dam  broke,  or  fire  on  estate,  he 
would  go ;  but  if  no  fire,  and  dam  no  broke, 
he  would  not  go.'  This  was  found  after 
Mr.  Smith's  arrest,  in  his  journal,  and  from 
that  time  Achilles  became  a  marked  man. 
The  planter  soon  found  an  opportunity  of 
Tenting  his  spleen  upon  his  helpless  slave, 
and  Achilles  was  laid  under  the  lash  for  no 
offence. 

"  In  1823,  a  general  search  was  made 
upon  Montrose  for  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
books,  to  burn  them,  but  Achilles  Simpson 
saved  his  Bible  from  the  flames,  by  burying 
it  in  a  box  beneath  the  floor  of  his  house. 

"When  the  East  Coast  Mission  was  revived 
by  Mr.  Watt,  in  1835,  Achilles  was  a  long 
the  first  of  the  scattered  flock  who  rallied 
round  the  Missionary  and  hailed  him  as  a 
friend.  They  soon  recognised  the  preaching 
as  '  the  same  word,  Massa  Smith  preach 
to  a' we.' 

"For  many  years  Achilles  Simpson  was 
very  useful  on  Montrose,  lie  was  greatly 
respected  by  his  employer  and  his  fellow 
servants.  He  was  uniformly  liberal,  generous, 
and  breathed  a  fine  Christian  spirit.  He 
always  entered  heartily  into  anything  pro> 
posed  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the 
cause  of  God,  and  while  able  to  walk  he  was 
constant  in  his  visits  to  the  sick,  and  had  a 
word  to  each. 

"When  no  longer  able  to  continue  his 
work  aa  foreman,  he  made  himself  useful  in 
thii  village  among  the  sick  and  ignorant. 

**  On  feeling  the  debilitating  effecU  of 
disease,  he  manifested  the  same  cheerful 
spirit,  and  devout  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will.  His  deathbed  was  deeply  interesting 
and  instructive.  1  shall  never  forget  the 
scene  which  I  there  witnessed,  as  the  dying 


saint  summoned  all  his  fiamily  and  ddiverei 
his  dying  charge  to  each. 

**  To  his  only  son  he  said, '  My  son,  kisw 
thon  the  God  of  thy  fiither,  and  sene  Wm 
with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  iriEng 
mind.'  Like  Jacob,  he  gathered  his  gnsd* 
children  around  his  bed,  laid  his  huk 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them.  To  tk 
teachers  he  sent  a  solemn  charge  to  tdl  an 
•  Ye  must  be  bom  again.'  '  Tell  the  Chvch,' 
he  said, '  to  look  unto  the  Lord  Jesns  CIrirt, 
and  keep  His  commandments.  Show  good 
light,  that  who  come  after  theyi  m^j  lee 
good  example.'  Some  of  his  Ust  words 
were,  *  Lord,  receive  my  soul  hito  etcnsi 
habitations.'  He  died  in  peace  tod  bope, 
after  an  exemplary  and  holy  life. 

"  Charles  Simpson,  althongb  urged  hj  kb 
brother,  made  no  profession  of  rd^ 
during  the  ministry  of  the  Missionary  Snih. 
It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Ifstt 
that  he  joined  the  Church  assembfiig  ii 
Bethel  Chapel.  Soon  after  his  tdmimm 
into  Christian  fellowship,  he  was  elected  i 
deacon,  and  honourably  filled  that  ofiec  ft 
more  than  twenty  years. 

**  Charles  Simpson  had  an  attadi  dMai 
last  year,  and  his  constitution  never  seesMd 
to  recover  its  effects.  At  times  he  kids 
dread  of  death,  and  shrunk  from  pkyn^l 
suffiering.  He  had  shown  symptons  of  ■ 
affection  of  the  heart,  and  I  feared  hs  aiiliit 
be  taken  away  suddenly.  At  tinMS  he  nM 
and  was  more  cheerful. 

**  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  diy  W 
spent  on  earth  was  employed  in  readiai  Ae 
Word  of  God  and  prayer.  After  nofsiil 
worship,  which  he  conducted  in  his  ami 
devout  and  simple  manner,  an  dd  fnai 
called  to  see  him,  with  whom  he  sgsin  rtid 
and  prayed.  Another  person  who  bsd  cooie 
from  Montrose  to  see  him  was  sboct  to 
leave  soon  after,  and  he  asked  her  to  was 
until  he  read  and  prayed.  His  prayer  wun- 
usually  fervent.  On  rising  from  his  knees,  be 
sat  down  at  a  side  table  to  take  some  reftok* 

ment,  shook  hands  with  Mis.  B 1  ^ 

bade  her  '  gdod  bye.'  Before  she  tescbed  tbr 
door,  he  fell  down  upon  the  floor  sad  seiff 
spoke.  I  was  on  the  apot  a  few  minutes  lAff* 
but  bis  spirit  had  taken  ita  fli^t  to  s  kettf 
world.    Thus  God  gr^oudy  <  ddivered  kii 
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who,  through  fear  of  death,  had  been  sub- 
ject to  bondage.' 

**  Charlea  Simpson  was  a  trustworthy  and 
faithful  servant,  a  patient  and  conciliating 
foreman,  a  kind  and  peaceable  neighbour, 
and  a  lover  of  God's  Word  and  ordinances. 
The  Bible  was  tho  first  and  the  hit  book 
which  he  read.  His  name  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  peacemaker ;  frequently  has 
his  word  proved  like  oil  cast  npon  the  trou- 
l)led  waters. 


"In  disposing  of  his  property,  he  did  not 
forget  the  Church  with  whom  he  had  been 
long  in  sacred  fellowship ;  he  bequeathed  a 
hundred  dollars  to  the  Church  in  Bethel 
Chapel. 

**  These  two  men  have  long  been  pillan 
in  the  Church,  and  their  loss  mutt  have 
been  much  more  felt  had  not  God  raised  up 
other  brethren  who  bid  fair  to  be  as  useful 
in  His  vineyard  as  they  were." 


ORDmATION  OF  MISSIONAEIES. 

Mr.  SamacI  Jones,  lately  a  Student  of  Botherliam  College,  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  a  Christian  Missionar}'  in  India,  at  Queen  Street  Chapel^  Sheffield, 
on  Wednesday,  3rd  November.  The  service  having  been  opened  by  the  Eev, 
Pavid  Lo3rton,  of  ShefBcld,  with  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  the  Eer. 
Joseph  Mullens,  Missionary  from  India,  described  the  field  of  labour.  The 
Bey.  J.  H.  Muir,  Minister  of  the  Chapel,  put  the  usual  questions ;  the  Ber. 
Plro£(BS8or  Tyte,  of  Eotherham  College,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  and  the 
Ecv.  Dr.  Falding,  Principal  of  Eotherham  College,  delivered  tho  charge. 

Mr.  Samuel  Macfarlane,  lately  a  Student  at  Bedford,  was  ordained  to  the 
work  of  a  Christian  Missionary  in  Western  Polynesia,  at  Oldham  Eoad  Inde* 
pendent  Chapel,  Manchester,  on  Thursday,  11th  November.  The  service  having 
been  opened  by  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Weeks,  of  Dewsbury,  with  reading  of  tho 
Scriptures  and  prayer,  the  Eev.  P.  Thomson,  M.A.,  of  Manchester,  put  the 
ilBoid  questions,  and  the  Eev.  James  Bedell,  Minister  of  the  Chapel,  offered  the 
ordination  prayer.  The  Eev.  William  Gill,  late  of  Earotonga,  South  SeM, 
deicribed  the  sphere  of  labour,  and  the  Eev.  Professor  Newth,  of  New  College, 
Londcnif  delivered  the  charge. 

Mr.  William  Baker  was  ordained  to  tho  work  of  a  Christian  Missionary  hi 
Weetem  Polynesia,  at  Zion  Chapel,  Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  24th  November. 
The  Eev.  Charles  Hardie,  Missionary  from  the  South  Seas,  described  the  field 
of  labour  i  the  Eev.  John  Burder,  M.A.,  of  Bristol,  asked  the  usual  questions ; 
the  Bev.  H.  I.  Eoper,  of  Bristol,  ofiered  tho  ordination  prayer  i  and  the  Bev. 
Geo.  Smithy  of  Poplari  London,  delivered  the  charge. 


AEEIVAL. 
Mrs.  Hay,  the  wife  of  tho  Bev.  John  Hay^  arrived  from  Vizagapatam^  Indttfi 
Isth  June. 


NOTICE  TO  AUXILIAEIES. 
The  Directors  respectfully  request  that  any  of  their  friends  who  may  be  in 
possession  of  spare  copies  of  the  Annual  Ebpobt  for  the  current  year,  will 
liave  the  kindn-ess  to  forward  them  to  the  Eev.  E.  Prout,  at  the  Mission  Housei 
tiie  stock  retained  in  hand  for  circulation  having  been  entirely  exhausted. 
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